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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION- 



The advantages of such a synoptical view of literature as 
displays its various departments in their simultaneous condi- 
tion through an extensive period, and in their mutual depend- 
ency, seem too manifest to be disputed. And, as we possess 
little of this kind in our own language, I have been induced to 
undertake that to which I am, in some respects at least, very 
unequal, but which no more capable person, as far as I could 
judge, was likely to perform. In offering to the public this 
introduction to the literary history of three centuries, — for 
I cannot venture to give it a title of more pretension, — it is 
convenient to state my general secondary sources of informa- 
tion, exclusive of the acquaintance I possess with original 
writers ; and, at the same time, by showing what has ali^eady 
been done, and what is left undone, to furnish a justification of 
my own undertaking. 

The history of literature belongs to modem, and chiefly to 
almost recent times. The nearest approach to it that the 
ancients have lefl us is contained in a single chapter of Quin- 
tilian, the first of the tenth book, wherein he passes rapidly 
over the names and characters of the poets, orators, and histo- 
rians of Greece and Rome. This, however, is but a sketch ; 
and the valuable work of Diogenes Laertius preserves too little 
of chronological order to pass for a history of ancient philoso- 
phy, though it has supplied much of the materials for all that 
has been written on that subject. 

In the sixteenth century, the g^'eat increase of publications, 
and the devotion to leammg which distinguished that period, 
might suggest the scheme of a universal literary history. 
Conrad Gresner, than whom no one, by extent and variety of 
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erudition, was more fitted for the labor, appears to have framed 
a plan of this kind. What he has published, the Bibliotheca 
Universalis and the Pandectae Universales, are, taken together, 
the materials that might have been thrown into an historical 
form : the one being an alphabetical catalogue of authors and 
their writings ; the other, a digested and minute index to all 
departments of knowledge, in twenty-one books, each divided 
into titles, with short references to the texts of works on every 
head in his comprehensive classification. The order of time is 
therefore altogether disregarded. Possevin, an Italian Jesuit, 
made somewhat a nearer approach to this in his Bibliotheca 
Selecta, published at Rome in 1593. Though his partitions 
are rather encyclopedic than historical, and his method, espe- 
cially in the first volume, is chiefly argumentative, he gives 
under each chapter a nearly chronological catalogue of authors, 
and sometimes a short account of their works. 

Lord Bacon, in the second book De Augmentis Sclentiarum, 
might justly deny, notwithstanding these defective works of 
the preceding century, that any real history of letters had 
been written ; and he compares that of th^ world, wanting this, 
to a statue of Polypheme deprived of his single eye. He 
traces the method of supplying tliis deficiency in one of those 
luminous and comprehensive passages which bear the stamp 
of his vast mind : the origin and antiquities of every science ; 
the methods by which it has been taught ; the sects and con- 
troversies it has occasioned ; the colleges and academies in 
which it has been cultivated ; its relation to civil government 
and common society ; the physical or temporary causes which 
have influenced its condition, — form, in his plan, as essential 
a part of such a history, as the lives of fiunous authors, and 
the books they have produced. 

No one has presumed to fill up the outline which Bacon 
hunself could but sketch ; and most part of the seventeenth 
century passed away with few efforts, on the part of the learn- 
ed, to do justice to their own occupation : for we can hardly 
make an exception for the Prodromus IlistoriaB Literariae 
(Hamburg, 1G59) of Lambecius, a very learned German, 
who, having framed a magnificent scheme of a universal 
history of letters, was able to carry it no farther than the 
times of Moses and Cadmus. But, in 1G88, Daniel Morhof, 
pn)fessor at Kiel in Holstein, published his well-known Po- 
lyhistor, which received considerable additions in the next age 
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at ilie hands of Fabricius, and is still fbund in every conside- 
rable library. 

Morhof appears to have had the method of Possevin in some 
measure before his eyes ; but the lapse of a century, so rich 
in erudition as the seventeenth, had prodigiously enlarged the 
sphere of literary history. The precise object, however, of 
the Polyhistor, a<^ the word imports, is to direct, on the most 
ample plan, the studies of a single scholar. Several chapters, 
that seem digressive in an historical light, are to be defended 
by this consideration. In his review of books in every pro- 
vince of literature, Morhof adopts a sufficiently chronological 
order ; his judgments are short, but usually judicfous ; his eru- 
dition so copious, that later writers have freely borrowed j&x)m 
the Polyhistor, and, in many parts, added little to its enumera- 
tion. But he is far more conversant with writers in Latin 
than the modem languages ; and, in particular, shows a scanty 
acquaintance with English literature. 

Another century had elapsed, when the honor of first accom- 
plishing a comprehensive synopsis of literary history in a 
more regular form than Morhof, was the reward of Andres, a 
Spanish Jesuit, who, after the dissolution of his order, passed 
the remainder of his life in Italy. He published at Parma, 
in different years, from 1782 to 1799, his Origine, Progresso, 
e Stato attuale d*ogni Litteratura. The first edition is in five 
volumes quarto ; but I have made use of that printed at Prato, 
1806, in twenty octavo volumes. Andres, though a Jesuit, or 
perhaps because a Jesuit, accommodated himself in some 
measure to the tone of the age wherein his book appeared, 
and is always temperate, and often candid. His learning is 
very extensive in surface, and sometimes minute and curious, 
but not, generally speaking, profound ; his style is flowing, 
but diffuse and indefinite ; his characters of books have a vague- 
ness unpleasant to those who seek for precise notions ; his 
tfL^te is correct, but frigid ; his general views are not inju- 
dicious, but display a moderate degree of luminousness or 
philosophy. This work is, however, an extraordinary per- 
formance, embracing both ancient and modem literature in its 
full extent, and, in many parts, with little assistance from any 
former publication of the kind. It is far better known on the 
Continent than in P^ngland, where I have not frequently seen 
it quoted ; nor do I believe it is conunon in our private 
libraries. 
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A few years after the appearance of the first volumes of 
Andres, some of the most eminent among the learned of Grer- 
manj projected a universal history of modem arts and sci- 
ences on a much larger scale. Each single province, out of 
eleven, was deemed sufficient for the labors of one man, if 
they were to be minute, and exhaustive of the subject : among 
others, Bouterwek undertook poetry and polite lettera ; Buhle, 
speculative philosophy ; Kastner, the mathematical sciences ; 
Sprengel, anatomy and medicine ; Heeren, classical philology. 
The general survey of the whole seems to have been assigned 
to Eichhom. So vast a scheme was not fully executed ; but 
we owe to it some standard works to which I have been con- 
siderably indebted. Eichhom published, in 1796 and 1799, 
two volumes, intended as the beginning of a General History 
of the Cultivation and Literature of Modem Europe, from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth century. But he did not con- 
fine himself within the remoter limit ; and his second volume, 
especially, expatiates on the dark ages that succeeded the fall 
of the Roman Empire. In consequence, perhaps, of this 
diffiiseness, and also of the abandonment, for some reason with 
which I am unacquainted, of a large portion of the original 
undertaking, Eichhom prosecuted this work no farther in its 
original form. But, altering slightly its title, he published, 
some years afterwards, an independent universal " History of 
Literature " from the earliest ages to his own. This is com- 
prised in six volumes ; the first having appeared in 1805, the 
last in 1811. 

The execution of these volumes is very unequal. Eichhom 
was conversant with oriental, with theological literature, espe- 
cially of his own country, and in general with that contained 
in the Latin language. But he seems to have been slightly 
acquainted with that of the modem languages, and with most 
branches of science. He is more specific, more chronological, 
more methodical, in his distribution, than Andres. His reach 
of knowledge, on the other hand, is less comprehensive ; and, 
though I could praise neither highly for eloquence, for taste, 
or for philosophy, I should incline to give the preference in 
all these to the Spanish Jesuit. But the qualities above 
mentioned render Eichhom, on the whole, more satisfactory 
to the student 

These are the only works, as far as I know, which deserve 
the name of general histories of literature, embracing all 
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sabjects, all ages, and all nations. If there are others, thej 
most, I conceive, be too superficial to demand attention. But 
in one country of Europe, and only in one, we find a national 
history so comprehensive as to leave uncommemorated no part 
of its literary labor. This was first executed by Tiraboschi, 
a Jesuit bom at Bergamo, and in his later years librarian of 
the Duke of Modena, in twelve volumes quarto : I have used 
the edition published at Rome in 1785. It descends to the 
close of the seventeenth century. In full and clear exposition, 
in minute and exact investigation of facts, Tlraboschi has few 
superiors ; and such is his good sense in criticism, that we 
must regret the sparing use he has made of it. But the prin- 
cipal object of Tiraboschi was biography. A writer of inferior 
reputation, Comiani, in his Secoli della litteratura Italiana 
dopo il suo risorgimento (Brescia, 9 vols., 1804-1818), has 
gone more closely to an appreciation of the numerous writers 
whom he passes in review before our eyes. Though his 
method is biographical, he pursues sufficiently the order of 
chronology to come into the class of literary historians. Cor* 
niani is not much esteemed by his countrymen, and does not 
rise to a very elevated point of philosophy : but his erudition 
appears to me considerable, his judgments generally reasona- 
ble ; and his frequent analyses of books give him one superi- 
ority over Tiraboschi. 

The Histoire Litt^raire de ITtalie, by 6ingu6n6, is well 
known : he had the advantage of following Tiraboschi ; and 
could not so well, without his aid, have gone over a portion 
of the ground, including in his scheme, as he did, the Latin 
learning of Italy ; but he was very conversant with the native 
literature of the language, and has, not a little prolixly, 
doubtless, but very usefully, rendered much of easy access to 
Europe, which must have been sought in scarce volumes, and 
was in fact known by name to a small part of the world. 
The Italians are ungrateful, if they deny their obligations to 
Gingu^n^. 

France has, I believe, no work of any sort, even an indiffer- 
ent one, on the universal history of her own literature ; nor 
can we claim for ourselves a single attempt of the most super- 
ficial kind. Warton's History of Poetry contains much that 
bears on our general learning; but it leaves us about the 
accession of Elizabeth. 

Far more has been accomplished in the history of particular 
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departments of literature. In the general history of philoso- 
phy, omitting a few older writers, Brucker deserves to lead 
the way. There has been of late years some disposition to de- 
preciate his laborious performance, as not sufficiently imbued 
with a metaphysical spirit, and as not rendering with clearness 
and truth the tenets of the philosophers whom he exhibits. 
But the Germany of 1744 was not the Germany of Kant and 
Fichte ; and possibly Brucker may not have proved the worse 
historian for having known little of recent theories. The lat- 
ter objection is more material : in some instances, he seems to 
me not quite equal to his subject. But, upon the whole, he 
is of eminent usefulness; copious in his extracts, impartial 
and candid in his judgments. 

In the next age after Brucker, the great fondness of the 
German learned both for historical and philosophical inves- 
tigation produced more works of this class than I know by 
name, and many more than I have read. The most celebrat- 
ed, perhaps, is that of Tennemann ; but of which I only know 
the abridgment, translated into French by M. Victor Cousin, 
with the title Manuel de THistoire de Philosophic. Buhle, 
one of the society above mentioned, whose focus was at Got- 
tingen, contributed his share to their scheme in a History of 
Philosophy from the revival of letters. This I have employed 
through the French translation in six volumes. Buhle, like 
Tennemann, has very evident obligations to Brucker ; but his 
own erudition was extensive, and his philosophical acuteness 
not inconsiderable. 

The history of poetry and eloquence, or fine writing, was 
published by Bouterwek, in twelve volumes octavo. Those 
parts which relate to his own country, and to Spain and Por- 
tugal, have been of more use to me than the rest. Many of 
my readers must be acquainted with the Litterature du Midi, 
by M. Sismondi ; a work written in that flowing and graceful 
style which distinguishes the author, and succeeding in all 
that it seeks to give, — a pleasing and popular, yet not super- 
ficial or unsatisfactory, account of the best authors in the 
southern languages. We have nothing historical as to our 
own poetry but the prolix volumes of Warton. They have 
obtained, in my opinion, full as much credit as they deserve : 
without depreciating a book in which so much may be found, 
and which has been so great a favorite with the literary part 
of the public, it may be observed that its errors as to fact, 
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especially in names and dates, are extraordinarilj frequent, 
and that the criticism, in points of taste, is not of a very 
superior kind. 

Heeren undertook the history of classical literature, — a 
great desideratum, which no one had attempted to supply. 
But unfortunately he has only given an introduction, carry- 
ing us down to the close of the fourteenth century, and a his- 
tory of the fifteenth. These are so good, that we must much 
lament the want of the rest ; especially as I am aware of 
nothing to fill up the vacuity. Eichhom, however, is here 
of considerable use. 

In the history of mathematical science, I have had recourse 
chiefly to Montucla, and, as far as he conducts us, to Kastner, 
whose catalogue and analysis of mathematical works is far 
more complete, but his own observations less perspicuous and 
philosophical. Portal's History of Anatomy, and some other 
books, to which I have always referred, and which it might be 
tedious to enumerate, have enabled me to fill a few pages with 
what I could not be expected to give from any original re- 
search. But several branches of literature, using the word 
as I generally do, in the most general sense for the knowledge 
imparted through books, are as yet deficient in any thing that 
approaches to a real history of their progress. 

The materials of literary history must always be derived in 
great measure from biographical collections, those especially 
which intermix a certain portion of criticism with mere facts. 
There are some, indeed, which are almost entirely of this 
description. Adrian Baillet, in his Jugemens des Sgavans, 
published in 1685, endeavored to collect the suffrages of 
former critics on the merits of all past authors. His design 
was only executed in a small part, and hardly extends be- 
yond grammarians, translators, and poets ; the latter but 
imperfectly. Baillet gives his quotations in French, and 
sometimes mingles enough of his own to raise him above a 
mere compiler, and to have drawn down the animosity of 
some contemporaries. Sir Thomas Pope Blount is a perfectly 
unambitious writer of the same class. His Censura celebrio- 
rum Autorum, published in 1690, contains nothing of his own 
except a few short dates of each author's Ufe, but diligently 
brings together the testimonies of preceding critics. Blount 
omits no class nor any age ; his arrangement is nearly chro- 
nological, and leads the reader from &e earliest records of 
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literature to his own time. The polite writers of modem Eu- 
rope, and the men of Bcience, do not receive their full sliare 
of attention ; but this volume, though not, I think, much in 
request at present, is a verj convenient accession to any 
scholar's library. 

Bayle's Dictionary, published in 1697, seems at first sight 
an inexhaustible magazine of literary history. Those who 
are conversant with it know that it frequently disappoints 
their curiosity ; names of great eminence are sought in vain, 
or are very slightly treated; the reader is lost in episodical 
notes perpetually frivolous, and disgusted with an author who 
turns away at every moment from what is truly interesting to 
some idle dispute of his own time, or some contemptible inde- 
cency. Yet the numerous quotations contained in Bayle, the 
miscellaneous copiousness of his erudition, as weU as the good 
sense and acuteness he can always display when it is his incli- 
nation to do so, render his dictionary of great value, though I 
think chiefly -to those who have made a tolerable progress in 
general literature. 

The title of a later work by Pere Niceron, M^moires pour 
servir k Thistoire des hommes illustres de la republique des 
lettres, avec un catalogue raisonne de leurs ouvrages, in forty- 
three volumes 12mo, published at Paris from 1727 to 1745, 
announces something rather different from what it contains. 
The number of " illustrious men" recorded by Niceron is about 
1600, chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. The 
names, as may be anticipated, are frequently very insigni- 
ficant ; and, in return, not a few of real eminence, especially 
when Protestant, and above all English, are overlooked, or 
erroneously mentioned. No kind of arrangement is observed : 
it is utterly impossible to conjecture in what volume of Ni- 
ceron any article will be discovered. A succinct biography, 
though fuller than the mere dates of Blount, is followed by 
short judgments on the author's works, and by a catalogue of 
them, far more copious, at least, than had been given by any 
preceding bibliographer. It is a work of much utility; but 
the more valuable parts have been transfused into later publi- 
cations. 

The English Biographical Dictionary was first published in 
1761. I speak of tibis edition with some regard, from its hav- 
ing been the companion of many youthful hours; but it is 
rather careless in its general execution. It is sometimes as- 
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cribed to Birch; but I suspect that Heathcote had more to 
do with it After several successive enlargements, an edition 
of this dictionary was published in thirty-two volumes, from 
1812 to 1817, by Alexander Chalmers, whose name it now 
commonly bears. Chalmers was a man of very slender powers, 
relatively to the magnitude of such a work ; but his life had 
been passed in collecting small matters of fact, and he has 
added much of this kind to British biography. He inserts, 
beyond any one else, the most insignificant names, and quotes 
the most wretched authorities. But as the faults of excess, in 
such collections, are more pardonable than those of omission, 
we cannot deny the value of his Biographical Dictionary, 
especially as to our own country, which has not fared well at 
the hands of foreigners. 

Coincident nearly in order of time with Chalmers, but more 
distingi^hed in merit, is the Biographic Universelle. The 
eminent names appended to a large proportion of the articles 
contained in its fifty-two volumes are vouchers for the ability 
and erudition it displays. There is doubtless much inequality 
in the performance ; and we are sometimes disappointed by a 
superficial notice where we had a right to expect most. Eng- 
lish literature, though more amply treated than had been usual 
on. the Continent, and with the benefit of Chalmers's contem- 
poraneous volumes, is still not fully appreciated : our chief 
theological writers, especially, are passed over almost in 
silence. There seems, on the other hand, a redundancy of 
modern French names; those, above all, who have, even 
obscurely and insignificantly, been connected with the history 
of the Revolution ; a fault, if it be one, which is evidently 
gaining ground in the supplementary volumes. But I must 
speak respectfully of a work to which I owe so much, and 
without which, probably, I should never have undertaken the 
present. 

I will not here characterize several works of more limited 
biography ; among which are the Bibliotheca Hispana Nova 
of Antonio, the Biographia Britannica, the Bibliotheque 
Fran9aise of Groujet: still less is there time to enumemte 
particular lives, or those histories which relate to short periods, 
among the sources of literary knowledge. It will be pre- 
sumed, and will appear by my references, that I have em- 
ployed such of them as came within my reach. But I am 
sensible, that, in the great multiplicity of books of this 
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kind, and especially in their prodigious increase on the Conti- 
nent of late years, many have been overlooked from which I 
might have improved these volumes. The press is indeed so 
active that no year passes without accessions to our knowledge, 
even historically considered, upon some of the multifarious 
subjects which the present volumes embrace. An author who 
waits till all requisite materials are accumulated to his hands, 
is but watching the stream that will run on for ever; and, 
though I am fully sensible that I could have much improved 
what is now offered to the public by keeping it back for a longer 
time, I should but then have had to lament the impossibility of 
exhausting my subject. EIIOIEl, the modest phrase of the 
Grecian sculptors, well expresses the imperfection that at- 
taches to every work of literary industry or of philosophical 
investigation. But I have other warnings to bind up my 
sheaves while I may, — my own advancing years, and the 
gathering in the heavens. 

I have quoted, to my recollection, no passage which I have 
not seen in its own plaee ; though I may possibly have trans- 
cribed in some instances, for the sake of convenience, from a 
secondary authority. Without censuring those who suppress 
the immediate source of their quotations, I may justly say that 
in nothing I have given to the public has it been practised by 
myself. But I have now and then inserted in the text cha- 
racters of books that I have not read on the faith of my 
guides ; and it may be the case that intimation of this has not 
been always given to the reader. 

It is very likely that omissions, not, I trust, of great conse- 
quence, will be detected ; I might in fact say that I am already 
aware of them ; but perhaps these will be candidly ascribed 
to the numerous ramifications of the subject, and the necessity 
of writing in a different order from that in which the pages 
are printed. And I must add that some omissions have been 
intentional : an accumulation of petty facts, and especially of 
names to which little is attached, fatigues unprofitably the 
attention ; and as this is very frequent in works that neces- 
sarily demand condensation, and cannot altogether be avoided, 
it was desirable to make some sacrifice in order to palliate the 
inconvenience. This will be found, among many other in- 
stances, in the account of the Italian learned of the fifteenth 
century, where I might easily have doubled the enumeration, 
but with little satisfaction to the reader. 
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But, independently of such slighter omissions, it will appear 
that a good deal is wanting in these volumes which some might 
expect in a history of literature. Such a history has oflen 
contained so large a propoition of biography, that a work in 
which it appears very scantily, or hardly at all, may seem 
deficient in necessary information. It might be replied, that 
the limits to which I have confined myself, and beyond which 
it is not easy perhaps, in the present age, to obtain readers, 
would not admit of this extension : but I may add that any 
biography of the authors of these centuries, which is not 
servilely compiled from a few known books of that class, must 
be far too immense an undertaking for one man ; and, besides 
its extent and difficulty, would have been particularly irksome 
to myself, from the waste of time, as I deem it, wliich an in- 
quiry into trifling facts entails. I have more scruple about the 
omission of extracts from some of the poets and best writers 
in prose, without which they can be judged very unsatisfac- 
torily ; but in this also I have been influenced by an unwilling- 
ness to multiply my pages beyond a reasonable limit. But I 
have, in some instances, gone more largely into analyses of 
considerable works than has hitherto been usual. These are 
not designed to serve as complete abstracts, or to supersede 
instead of exciting the reader's industry ; but I have felt that 
some books of ti*aditional reputation are less fully known than 
they deserve. 

Some departments of literature are passed over or partially 
touched. Among the former are books relating to particular 
arts, as agriculture or painting ; or to subjects of merely local 
interest, as those of English law. Among the latter is the 
great and extensive portion of every library, — the historical. 
Unless where history has been written with peculiar beauty of 
language, or philosophical spirit, I have generally omitted all 
mention of it. In our researches after truth of fact, the num- 
ber of books tliat possess some value is exceedingly great, 
and would occupy a disproportionate space in such a general 
view of literature as the present. For a similar reason, I 
have not given its numerical share to theology. 

It were an impertmence to anticipate, for the sake of ob- 
viating, the possible criticism of a public which has a right to 
judge, and for whose judgments I have had so much cause 
to be grateful, nor less so to dictate how it should read what it 
is not bound to read at all : but perhaps I may be allowed to 
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B&y that I do not wish this to be considered as a book of refer- 
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INTRODUCTION 



TO THX 



LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

N THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



PART I. 



ON TIE LITERATURE OF THE FIFTEENTH AND FIRST 
HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER L 

ON THl GENIAL STATE 01 LITBRATUBB IN THB BIIDDLB AGES TO THE 
END OF THE FOURTEENTH OENTURT. 

Loss of ancient Igming in the Fall of the Roman Empire — First Symptoms of its Re> 
viral — Improtoent in the Twelfth Century — UiUTersities and Soholastio Pliiloso- 
]^y— >Ori|pn 4 Modem Languages — Sariy Poetry — Proyen^al, French. German, 
and Spamsh •: English Language and Literature — Increase of Elementary 
Knowleidlge — lirenoon of Paper — Roman Jurisprudence -~ Oultiyation of Classical 
literature — K^Decline after the Twelfth Century — Leas risible in Italy — 
Petrarch. 

1. Althou^ the subject of these vohimes does not com- 
prehend the library history of Europe anterior to Betrospect 
the commencenint of the f&leenth century, a period ^ ^«^*« 

1 ''i 1 xj4»-l» in middle 

as nearly coinci^pg as can be expected in any arbi- ages neces- 
rary division oftime with what is usually denomi- ■■^* 
nated the revivalf letters, it appears necessary to prefix such 
a general retrosp*t of the state of knowledge for some pre- 
ceding ages as w^Uustrate its subsequent progress. In this, 
however, the readdds not to expect a regular history of medi- 
eval literature, wh^ would be nothing less than the extension 

\ 
\ 

\ 
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of a scheme already, perhaps, too much beyond my powers of 
execution.^ 

2. Every one is well aware that the establishment of the 

barbarian nations on the ruins of the Roman Empire 
learning in in the West was accompanied or followed by an 
mluiEmpire ^^^^t Universal loss of that learning which had ieen 

accumulated in the Latin and Greek language^ and 
which we call ancient or classical ; a revolution long pre^)ared 
by the decline of taste and knowledge for several preceding 
ages, but accelerated by public calamities in the fifth csntury 
with overwhelming rapidity. The last of the ancienfi, and 
one who forms a Imk between the classical period of lifcrature 

and that of the middle ages, in which he was a favor- 
Sr^nroia-^^ author, is Boethius, a man of fine genus, and 
tionofpiii. interesting both from his character and hs death. 
oeophj. j^ .^ ^^jj known, that, after filling the digniti«8 of con- 
sul and senator in the court of Theodoric, he fell a /ictim to 
the jealousy of a sovereign, from whose memory, in many 
respects glorious, the stain of that blood has never be:n effaced. 
The Consolation of Philosophy, the chief work of Boethius, 
was written in his prison. Few books are more strking from 
the circumstances of their production. Last of the classic 
writers, in style not impure, though displaying too kvishly that 
poetic exuberance which had distinguished the wo or three 
preceding centuries, in elevation of sentiment eqial to any of 
the philosophers, and mingling a Christian sancUy with their 
lessons, he speaks from his prison in the swanlike tones of 
dying eloquence. The philosophy that consoled him in bonds 
was soon required in the sufferings of a cruel deah. Quenched 
in his blood, the lamp he had trimmed with a sklful hand gave 
no more light. The language of TuUy and Vigil soon ceased 
to be spoken ; and many ages were to pass awa' before learned 
diligence restored its purity, and the union of ^nius with imi- 
tation taught a few modem writers to surpiss in eloquence 
the Latinity of Boethius. 

8. The downfall of learning and eloquencs after the death 
of Boethius, in 524, was inconceivably rapd. His contem- 
porary Cassiodorus, Isidore of Seville, an! Martianus Ca- 

> The nitiject of the following chapter reader, if he t acquainted with thorn 

has been already treated by me in another Tolumes, may taojAaer the enraing pages 

work. — the UiBtory of Europe during the partly as suppfcmental, and partly as cor^ 

Middle Agefl. I have not thought it neces- retting the foraer where they contain anj 

■aiy to repeat all that is there said. The thing meonristoai. 
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pella, the earliest but worst of the three, by very indifferent 
compilations, and that encyclopedic method which Rapid 
Heeren observes to be an usual concomitant of de- decUneof 
dining literature, superseded the use of the great inidxth 
ancient writers, with whom, indeed, in the opinion of ^^^^"'y- 
Meiners, they were themselves acquainted only through similar 
productions of the fourth and fiflh centuries. Isidore speaks 
of the rhetorical works of Cicero and Quintilian as too diffuse 
to be read.^ The authorities upon which they founded their 
scanty course of granunar, logic, and rhetoric, were chiefly 
obscure writers, no longer extant ; but themselves became the 
oracles of the succeeding period, wherein the trivium and qua- 
drivium, a course of seven sciences, introduced in the sixth 
century, were taught from their jejune treatises.* 

4. This state of general ignorance lasted, with no very sen- 
sible difference, on a superficial view, for about five ^ ^ ^ 
centuries, during which every sort of knowledge was remains in 
almost wholly confined to the ecclesiastical order; **»««**"^*» 
but among them, though instances of gross ignorance were 
exceedingly frequent, the necessity of preserving the Latin 
language, in which the Scriptures, the canons, and other 
authorities of the church, and the regular liturgies, were writ- 
ten, and in which alone the correspondence of their well- 
organized hierarchy could be conducted, kept flowing, in the 
worst seasons, a slender but living stream ; and though, as has 
been observed, no great difference may appear, on a superficial 
view, between the seventh and eleventh centuries, it would /> - 

1 Meinen, Vergleichung der Sl'iten, &e., ** Gramm. loquitur ; Dia. yen dooet , 

desMittelalteni^t denenunaenJahrhun- Rhet. verba colorat; MUB. canit; Ar. 

derts, 8 toIs., Hanover, 1793, toI. ii. p. 888. numerat ; Guo. ponderat ; AST. colit 

Eichhorn. AUgemeine Geectiichte der Cul- astra." 

tur und Litteratur, vol. U. p. 29. Ueeren, But moet of these sciences, as such, were 

Oeschichte des Studium der classischen hardly taught at all. The arithmetic, for 

Litteratur. Gdttingen, 1797. These three instance, of Cassiodorus or CapeUa, is no 

books, with the Uistoire litt^raira de la thing but a few definitions mingled witli 

France, Brucker^s History of Philosophy, superstitious absurdities about the virtues 

Turner's and Henry 's Histories of England, of certain numbers and figures. Meiners, 

Ifuratoii^s 48d Dissertation, Tiraboschi, U. 889; K'dstner, Geschichte der Blathe- 

and some fi^w others, who yrUl appear in matik, p. 8. 

the notes, are my chief authorities for the The arithmetic of Cassiodorus occupies 

daxk ages. But none, in a very short com- little more than two folio pages, and does 

TOSS, is equal to the third discourse of not contain one word of the common rules. 

Ileury, in the 18th volume of the 12mo The geometry is much the same : in two 

edition of his Ecclesiastical History. pages we have some definitions and axioms, 

* The trivium contained grammar, logic, but nothing fiurther. His logic is longer 

and rhetoric ; the quadrivium, arithmetic, and better, extending to sixteen folio pages, 

geometry, music, and astronomy, as in The grammar is very short and trifling ;tlui 

tbeat two lines, named to assist the me- rhetoric, the same. 
BiOffy: — 
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easilj be shown, that, after the first prostration of learning, it 
was not long in giving signs of germinating afresh, and that a 
very slow and gradual improvement might be dated farther 
back than is generally believed.^ 

5. Literature was assailed in its downfsdl by enemies from 

Preiudioe§ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ *^ ^'^"^ without A prepossession 
of the against secular learning had taken hold of those 
■g^t ecclesiastics who gave the tone to the rest It was 
profane inculcatcd in the most extravagant degree by Gre- 
"^ gory I., the founder, in a great measure, of the papal 
supremacy, and the chief authority in the dark ages.^ It is 
even found in Alcuin, to whom so much is due ; and it gave 
way very gradually in the revival of literature. In some of 
the monastic foundations, especially in that of Isidore, though 
himself a man of considerable learning, the perusal of heathen 
authors was prohibited. Fortunately, Benedict, whose order 
became the most widely diffused, while he enjoined his bre- 
thren to read, copy, and collect books, was silent as to their 
nature ; concluding, probably, that they would be wholly reli- 
gious. This, in course of time, became the means of preserving 
and multiplying classical manuscripts.^ 

6. If, however, the prejudices of the clergy stood in the 
Their aae- Way of what wc morc esteem than they did, the study 
prloe^^ of philological literature, it is never to be forgotten, 
it. that, but for them, the records of that very literature 
would have perished. If they had been less tenacious of their 
Latin liturgy, of the vulgate translation of Scripture, and of 
the authority of the fathers, it is very doubtful whether less 
superstition would have grown up ; but we cannot hesitate to 
pronounce, that all grammatical learning would have been laid 
aside. The influence of the church upon learning, partly 

1 M. Oidiot oonflnns me in a concltudon yaaion, been reeerred to Bonums. — Fleuiy, 

to which I had preTiousIy come, that the p. 18. 

Mrenth century is the ntidir of tiie human * Qngary haa Men often charged, oa 

mind in Europe, and that its morement in the authority of a passage in John of Salis- 

adTance began before the end of the next, bury, with leaving burned a library ol 

or, in other words, with Charlemagne, lieathen authors. He lias been warmly 

Hist, de la OiTiliaation en France, li. 845. defended by Tiraboechi, ill. 102. Etcu tf r^ 

A notion probably ii current in England, the assertion of our countryman woe 

on the authority of the older writers, such more positire, he is of too late an age to ^ 

as Care or Robertson, that the greatest demand much credit. Schhom, howcTer, 

darkneas was later; which is true as to produces rehement expressions of Or»> 

KagUmd itself. It waa in the serenth oen- gory's disregard for learning, and even 

tury that the barbarians were first tempted for the obserranoe of grammatical rules, ^ 

to enter the church and obtain bishoprics, ii. 4i3. 

which had, in the first age after their in- * Heeren, p. 59 ; fichhom, ii. 11, 12, 

40, 48, 50. 
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favorable, partly the reverse, forms the subject of Eichhom's 
second volume, whose comprehensive views and well-directed 
erudition, as well as his position in a great Protestant univer- 
sity, give much weight to his testimony : but we should remem- 
ber, also, that it is, as it were, by striking a balance that we 
come to this result ; and that, in many respects, the clergy coun- 
teracted that progress of improvement, which, in others, may 
be ascribed to their exertions. 

7. It is not unjust to claim for these islands the honor of 
having first withstood the dominant ignorance, and Fintap- 
even led the way in the restoration of knowledge. JJ^^^. 
As early as the sixth century, a little glimmer of light teaming in 
was perceptible in the Irish monasteries ; and in the ]2ad*^- 4^ ^ 
next, when France and Italy had sunk in deeper igno- J«»d- 
ranee, they stood, not quite where national prejudice has some- 
times placed them, but certainly in a very respectable position.* 
That island both drew students from the continent, and sent 
forth men of comparative eminence into its schools and 
churches. I do not find, however, that they contributed much 
to the advance of secular, and especially of grammatical, 
learning. This is rather due to England, and to the happy 
influence of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, an Asiatic ' 
Grreek by birth, sent hither by the pope in 668 ; through whom, 
and his companion Adrian, some knowledge of the Latin and 
even Greek languages was propagated in the Anglo-Saxon 
church.; The Venerable Bede, as he was afterwards styled, 
early in the eighth century, surpasses every other name of our 
ancient literary annals ; and, though little more than a diligent 
compiler from older writers, may perhaps be reckoned supe- 
rior to any man whom the world (so low had the East sunk 
like the West) then possessed. A desire of knowledge grew 
up. The school of York, somewhat later, became respectable, 
before any liberal education had been established in France ; 
and from this came Alcuin, a man fully equal to Bede in 
ability, though not in erudition.^ By his assistance, and that 

1 ISchhom, ii. 176f 188. See also the erer, has tpoken so hk^ilr or so fttUr of 

first Tolume of Moore's History of Ireland, Alcmn's merits as M. Gouot, in his His- 

wliere the claims of his country are stated toire de la Cirilisation en France, toI. iL 

fltrora^ly, and with much learning and pp. 844-886. 

Industry, but not with extravagant paiv [The writings of Alcuin are not highly 

tfatOity. appreciated by the learned and Judidons 

* Elchhom, ii. 188. 207, 268 ; Hist. Litt. author of Biographia Britannioa literaria, 

de la France, toIs. iii. and ir. ; Henry's especially in relation to their influenoe 

History of England, toI. ir. ; Turner's upon English literature. The truth is ttiat 

ffistozy of Ani^O'fiazons. No one, how- Alcuin was a polite scholar fbr the age In 
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of one or two Italians, Charlemagne laid in his vast dominions 
the foundations of learning, according to the standard of that 
age, which dispelled, at least for a time, some part of the gross 
ignorance wherein his empire had been enveloped.^ 

8. The praise of having originally established schools 
, . belongs to some bishops and abbots of the sixth cen- 

before the tury. They came in place of the imperial schools 
i«eof Char- overthrown by the barbarians.* In the downfall of 
that temporal dominion, a spiritual aristocracy was 
providentially raised up to save from extinction the remains 
of learning, and religion itself. Some of those schools seem 
to have been preserved in the south of Italy, though merely, 
perhaps, for elementary instruction ; but in France the bar- 
barism of the latter Merovingian period was so complete, that 
before the reign of Charlemagne, all liberal studies had come 
to an end.' Nor was Italy in a much better state at his acces- 
sion, though he called two or three scholars from thence to his 
literary councils. The libraries were destroyed, the schools 
chiefly closed. Wherever the Lombai*d dominion extended, 
illiteracy was its companion.* 

9. The cathedral and conventual schools, created or restored 
Beneficial by Charlemagne, became the means of preserving 
^ecteof that small portion of learning which continued to 
biiahed by exist. They flourished most, having had time to pro- 
***™ duce their fruits, under his successors, Louis the 
Debonair, Lothaire, and Charles the Bald.^ It was doubtless 
a fortunate circumstance, that the revolution of language had 
now gone far enough to render Latin unintelligible without 
grammatical instruction. Alcuin, and others who, like him, 
endeavored to keep ignorance out of the church, were anxious, 

which he lired. but no real poet. " He haa, 116) giTes a list of the episcopa) schools in 

on the whole," says Mr. Wrlt^t, " more France before Charlemagne, 
simplicity and leas pretension m U» poetry * Ante ipenm Carolum regem in Gallia 

than his predecessor Aldhehn ; and, so &r, nullum fiierat studium Uberaliumartium. 

he ii more pleasing : but unfortunately, Monachus Sngolimensis, apud Launoy dt 

when the latter was turgid and bombastic, Scholis celebrioribus. 
the former too often went info the opposite « Tiraboechi ; Elchhom ; Heeren. 
extreme ofbeing flat and spiritless;" p. 46. * The reader mav find more of thehis- 

This criticism seems not unjust. Alcuin, toxy of these schools in a little treatise by 

howerer. is an easy Texsifier, and has Launoy, De Scholis celebrioribus a Car. 

caught the tone of Otid, sometimes of Vir- Bfag. et post Car. Mag. instanratis ; also in 

gil. with some success.— 1847.] Hist. litt. de la France,-TOls. iii. and It. ; 

^ Besides the abore authors, see, fbr the Creyier, mst. de I'Uniyersit^ de Paris, toL 

merits of Charlemagne as a restorer of let- i. ; Brucker^s Hist. Phil. iii. ; Muratori, 

ters, his life by Gaillard and Andrte, Dissert, xliii.; Tiraboechi, iii. 168; ~ ' 

OrifpxM. ftc, deUa litteratnra, i. 166. horn, 261, 296 ; Heeren ; and Fleary. 

i Bchhom, U. 6, 46. Quiaot (toL U. p. 
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we are told, to restore orthography ; or, in other words, to pre- 
vent the written Latin from following the corraptions of 's^r^^^^cr 
speech. Thej brought back also some knowledge of better 
classical authors than had been in use. Alcuin's own poems 
could, at least, not have been written bj one unacquainted with 
VirgiL^ The faults are numerous; but the style is not always 
inelegant: and from this time, though quotations from the 
Latin poets, especially Ovid and Virgil, and sometimes from 
Cicero, are not very frequent, they occur sufficiently to show 
that manuscripts had been brought to this side of the Alps. ' 
They were, however, very rare. Italy was still, as might be 
expected, the chief depository of ancient writings ; and Grerbert 
speaks of the facility of obtaining them in that country.^ 

10. The tenth century used to be reckoned by mediaeval ] 

historians the darkest part of this intellectual night The tenth 
It was the iron age which they vie with one another JJJ,5J*!J,^ 
in describing as lost in the most consummate igno- greaiTo 
ranee. This, however, is much rather applicable to Sj^aSJ?' 
Italy and England than to France and G-ermany. p<»^- ^ 

The former were both in a deplorable state of barbarism ; ' 
and there are doubtless abundant proofs of ignorance in 
every part of Europe. But, compared with the seventh and 
eighth centuries, the tenth was an age of illumination in 
France ; and Meiners, who judged the middle ages somewhat, 
perhaps, too severely, but with a penetrating and comprehen- 
sive observation, of which there had been few instances, has 
gone so far as to say, that ^^ in no age, perhaps, did Grermany 
possess more learned and virtuous churchmen of the episcopal ' 
order than in the latter half of the tenth and beginning of the 
eleventh century."^ Eichhom points out indications of a more 
extensive acquaintance with ancient writers in several French 
and German ecclesiastics of this period.' In the eleventh 
century, this continued to increase ; and, towards its close, we 
find mol« vigorous and extensive attempts at throwing off the 
yoke of barbarous ignorance, and either retrieving what had 

> A poem bj Aleoiiif De PoDttfldbos wm mon duk in the tenth oentozy than 
Eboreoenflb.lapabliahedinOale's in the ninth.— 1842.] 



XV. Scrlptores, toI. lii. « Vergldchnng der Bitten, ii. 884. The 

* Nosti qnot acTiptoree in arUbue ant elerenth century he holds fkr more »d- 
bk agris ItaiijB pasiim habeantnr. Qerbert. ranced in learning than the sixth. Books 
^Ist. 130, apud Ueeren, p. 166. were read in the latter wliich noone looked 

* [See Ttraboeehi for the one, and Tor- at in the earlier ; p. 880. 
Bcr's HMorr of Anglo-Saxons for the • Allg. Qeseh. Ii. 88&, 808. 
other. Bnt I do not know that Snglaad 
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been lost of ancient learning, or supplying its place by the 
original powers of the mind. 

11. It is the most striking drcmnstance in the literary 
Want of ^^11^ o^ ^^6 ^^Ark ages, that they seem to us still 
ntoBinthe more deficient in native than in acquired ability, 
dark ages, rjt^^ mere ignorance of letters has sometimes be^ 
a little exaggerated, and admits of certain qualifications ; but a 
tameness and mediocrity, a servile habit of merely compiling 
irom others, runs through the writers of these centuries. It 
is not only that much was lost, but that there was nothing to 
compensate for it, — nothing of original genius in the province 
of imagination ; and but two extraordinary men, Scotus Erigena 
and Grerbert, may be said to stand out from the crowd, in lite- 
rature and philosophy. It must be added as to the former, 
that his writings contain, at least in such extracts as I have 
seen, unintelli^ble rhapsodies of mysticism, in which, perhaps, 
he should not even have the credit of originality. Eichhom, 
however, bestows great praise on Scotus ; and the modem his- 
torians of philosophy treat him with respect.^ 

12. It would be a strange hypothesis, that no man endowed 
Preraience ^^^ Superior gifls of Nature lived in so many ages, 
of bad Though the pauses of her fertility in these high 
'■^* endowments are more considerable, I am disposed 
to think, than any previous calculation of probabilities would 
lead us to anticipate, we could not embrace so extreme a para- 
dox. Of military skill, indeed, and civil prudence, we are not 
now speaking. But, though no man appeared of genius suffi- 
cient to burst the fetters imposed by ignorance and bad taste, 
some there must have been, who, in a happier condition of lite- 
rature, would have been its legitimate pride. We perceive, 
therefore, in the deficiencies of these writers, the effect which 
an oblivion of good models and the prevalence of a false stan- 

f-sii , dard of merit may produce in repressing the natural vigor 

V, ^^ of the mind. Their style, where they aim at eloquence, is 

"^ '^ inflated and redundant, formed upon the model of the later 

fathers, whom they chiefly read, — a feeble imitation of that 

^ Extracts ftom John Seotns Erigena in the Eneyclo|MBdia BfetropoUtana, aa> 

win be fonnd in Bmcker, Hist. Phikwo- cribed to Dr. Hampden. Bat perhaps Mr. 

phisB, TOl. iii. p. 619 ; in Melners, ii. 878 ; Turner is the only one of them who has 

' or more taUj ia Tarom^a Histoid of Eng- seen, or at least read, the metaphysical 

lond. Tol. i. 447 ; and Ouiaot, Hist, de u treatise of John Scotus, entitled De DiHy *' 

GiTilisation en France, iii. 187, 178. The sione Naturae, in wliich alone we find hli 

reader may consult also Buhle, Tenne- Philosophy. It is Tenr rare out of So(^ 

mann, and the article on Thomas Aquinas land, nor oommon in It. 
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vicious rhetoric which had long ovei'spread the Latinity of the 
empire.^ 

13. It might naturally be asked, whether fancy and feeling 
were extinct among the people, though a false taste Dgfictency 
might reign in the cloister. Yet it is here that we of poeUcai 
find the most remarkable deficiency, and could appeal **^°** 
scarce to the vaguest tradition or the most doubtful fragment 
in witness of any poetical talent worthy of notice, except a 
little in the Teutonic languages. The Anglo-Saxon poetry 
has occasionally a wild spirit, rather impressive ; though it is 
often turgid, and always rude. The Scandinavian, such as the 
well-known song of Regner Lodbrog, if that be as old as 
the period before us, which is now denied, displays a still more 
poetical character. Some of the earliest Grerman poetry, the 
song on the victory of Louis III. over the Normans in 883, 
and, still more, the poem in praise of Hanno, Archbishop of 
Cologne, who died in 1075, are warmly extolled by Herder 
and Bouterwek.* In the Latin verse of these centuries, we 



Flenry^ 1. xIt. § 19 ; and Troi8iiin« 

I. xm.)f P; 6. Turner's 

Hi8.*»ry of England, iv. lol ; and History 



BiscouiB (m Tol. 



of Anglo-Saxons, iii. 403. It is sufBcient 
to look at any extracts from tliese writers 
of the dark ages to see the justice of this 
orauure. Fleury, at the conclusion of his 
excellent third discoiirse, justly and cm- 
didly apol(^izes for these five ages as not 
wholly destitute of learning, and fiir less 
of yirtue. They have been, he says, out- 
rageously depreciated by the humanists of 
the sixteenth century, who thought good 
Latin superior to every thing else ; and by 
Protestant writers, who laid the corrup- 
tions of the church on its ignorance. Yet 
there is an opposite extreme, into which 
those who are disgusted with tne common- 
places of superflcbil writers sometimes run ; 
an estimation of men by their relative su- 
periority above their own times, so as to 
forget their position in comparison with a 
fixed standard. 

An eminent living writer, who has car- 
ried the philosophy of history, perhaps, as 
ftr as any other, has lately endeavored, at 
considerable length, to vindicate in some 
measure tiie intellectual character of this 
period (Ouizot, vol. ii. p. 12a-224). It 
IS with reluctance that I ever differ from 
M. Guizot : but the passages adduced by 
him (especially if we exclude those of the 
fifth century, the poems of Avitus, and 
fcho homilies of Csesarius) do not appear 
adequate to redeem the age by any ngns 
wt igenioB they display. It must always be 



a question of degrw ; fbr no one is absurd 
enough to deny the existence of a relative 
superiority of talent, or the power of ex- 
pressing moral emotions, as well as relating 
fiMSts, with some warmth and energy. The 
l^;ends of saints, an extensive though quite 
neglected portion of the literature of the 
dark ages, to which M. Quizot has had 
the merit of directing our attention, may 

Erobably contain many passages, like those 
e had quoted, which will be read with 
interest ; and it is no more than justice 
that he has given them in French, rather 
than in that half-barbarous Latin, which, 
though not essential to the author's mind, 
never fails, like an unbecoming dress, to 
show tiie gifts of nature at a disadvantage. 
But the questions still recur : Is tUs, 
in itself, excellent? Would it indicate, 
wherever we should meet with it, powers 
of a high order? Do we not make a tacit 
allowance in reading it, and that very 
largely, for the mean condition in which 
we know the hiunan mind to have been 
placed at the period ? Does it instruct us, 
or give us pleasure? 

In what M. Ouizot has said of the moral 
influence of these legends, in humanizing 
a lawless barbarian race (p. 157), I should 
be sorry not to concur : it is a striking in- 
stance of that candid and catholic spirit 
with wliich he has always treated the 
medisBval church. 

* Herder, Zerstreuto Blatter, vol. v. p. 169, 
184; Hdiudus, Lehrbuch der Deutschen 
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find, at best, a few lines among many wliicb show the author 
to have caught something of a classical style : the far greater 
portion is very bad.^ 

14. The very imperfect state of language, as an instrument 
im rfect ^^ refined thought in the transition of Latin to the 
state of French, Castilian, and Italian tongues, seems the best 
inay'^ mcaus of accouutiug in any satisfactory manner for 
count for this Stagnation of the poetical faculties. The delicacy 

that distinguishes in words the shades of sentiment, 
the grace that brings them to the soul of the reader with the 
charm of novelty united to clearness, could not be attainable 
in a colloquial jargon, the offspring of ignorance, and indeter- 
minate possibly in its forms, which those who possessed any 
superiority of education would endeavor to avoid. We shall 
soon have occasion to advert again to this subject. 

15. At the beginning of the twelfth century, we enter upon 
Improve- ^ "^w division in the literary history of Europe, 
mrat at From this time we may deduce a line of men, con- 
of twelfth spicuous, according to the standard of their times, in 
century, different walks of intellectual pursuit ; and the com- 
mencement of an interesting period, the later middle ages, in 
which, though ignorance was very far from being cleared away, 
the natural powers of the mind were developed in considerable 
activity. We shall point out separately the most important 
i^^a^ng circumstances of this progress, not all of them concur- 
circum- rent in efficacy with each other, for they were some- 
progress of times opposed, but all tending to arouse Europe from 
learning, indolence, and to fix its attention on literature. These 
are, 1st, The institution of universities, and the methods pur- 
sued in them ; 2d, The cultivation of the modern languages, 
followed by the multiplication of books and the extension of 



iSprachwiflsenschaft, ir. 29; Bonterwelc, quoted, which glows with his own fine 

G&^liichte der Po^e und Berodsamkeit, sense of beauty. 

vol ix. p. 78, 82. The author is unknown : * Tlraboschi supposes Latin yersifiers 

" aber dem unbekannten sichert sein Werk to have been common in Italy. Le Citt4 

die Unsterblichkfit,^' says the latter critic, al pari che le campagne risuonavan di 

One might nUse a question as to the capa- versi ; iii. 207. 

city of an anonymous author to poswss The specimens he afterwards produces, 
immortal fiune. Nothing equal to this p. 219, are miserable. Hroswitha, Abbess . 
poem, he says, occurs in the earlier Ger- of Gandersheim, has, perhaps, the great- 
man poetry : it Ls an outpouring of genius, est reputation among these Latin poets, 
not without faults, but full of power and She wrote, in the tenth century, sacred 
feeling. The dialect is still Prankish, but comedies in imitation of Terence, which I 
approaches to Swabian. Herder calls it ^^ a have not seen, and other poetry which 
truly Flnduic song." lie has given large I saw many years since, and thought mj\. 
■xtractB ttom it in the volume above indiflierent. 
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the art of writing ; dd, The investigation of the Roman law ; 
and, lastly, The return to the study of the Latin language in 
iU ancient models of purity. We shall thus come down to the 
fifteenth century, and judge better of what is meant by 
the revival of letters when we apprehend with more exactness 
their previous condition. 

16. Among the Carlovingian schools, it is doubtful whether 
we can reckon one at Paris ; and, though there are origin of 
some traces of public instruction in thai city about JJniu^of 
the end of the ninth century, it is not certain that we Puis, 
can assume it to be more ancient. For two hundred years more, 
indeed, it can only be said that some persons appear to have 
come to Paris for the purposes of study.^ The commence- 
ment of this famous university, like that of Oxford, has no 
record ; but it owes its first reputation to the sudden spread 
of what is usually called the scholastic philosophy. 

17. There had been hitherto two methods of treating theo- 
logical doctrines : one, that of the fathers, who built no^^ or 
them on Scripture, illustrated and interpreted by tn^ng 

^. . . .^ J . , ,,*' the science 

theu* own mgenuity, and in some measure also on the of tbeoio 
traditions and decisions of the church ; the other, ^' 
which is said by the Benedictines of St. Maur to have grown 
up about the eighth century (though Mosheim seems to refer 
it to the sixth), using the fathers themselves ; that is, the chief 
writers of the first six hundred years, who appear now to have 
acquired that distinctive title of honor as authority, conjointly 
with Scripture and ecclesiastical determinations, by means of 
extracts or compends of their writings. Hence, about this 
time, we find more frequent instances of a practice which had 
begun before, — that of publishing Loci communes or Catence 
pa^rum, being only digested extracts from the authorities 
under systematic heads.' Both these methods were usually 
called positive theology. 

* CreTfer, f . 13-75. raarkable, bj MlehMUs. It will be found 

* Fleury, Sme Difloonn, p. 48 (Hist. In ffichhom, Hnleitung in das Neue Teet*- 
Secles. vol. xiii. 12nio ed.): £Dst. Utt. de ment, iv. 35 [and I have learned, since Uv 
la France, tU. 147; MoHheim, in Cent. ri. pubUcation of my first edition, that 

et poet; Muratori, AntichitV Italiane, dis- is printed In Kouth's Reliquiss Sacne.^ 

sert. zliii. p. 610. In this dissertation, It 1842]. 

majr be obnenred by the way, Maratori Upon this great change in the theology 

gTds the important fragment of Caius. a of the church, which oonsijited principally 

D-nan presbyter before the end of toe in establishing the authority of the tiir 

seeond century (as some place him), on then, the reader may see M. Quiiot, Hist, 

ttie canon of the New Testament, which de la CiTilisation, ill. 121. There seem to 

has not been quoted, as (ar as I know, by be bat two causes for tliis : the one, a con- 

maj English writer ; nor, which b mme re- sdousoeai of ign<Mranoe and Inferiority to 
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18. The scholastic theology was a third method : it was, in 
Scboiiwtie its general principle, an alliance between faith and 
phy ^*it8 reason, — an endeavor to arrange the orthodox sys- 
origin. tern of the church, such as authority had made it, 
according to the rules and methods of the Aristotelian dialec- 
tics, and sometimes upon premises supplied by metaphysical 
L reasoning. Lanfranc and Anselm noade much use of this 
method in the controversy with Berenger as to transubstantia- 
tion, though they did not carry it so far as their successors in 
the next century.^ The scholastic philosophy seems chiefly to 
be distinguished from this theology by a larger infusion of 
metaphysical reasoning, or by its occasional inquiries into 
subjects not immediately related to revealed articles of faith.' 
The origin of this philosophy, fixed by Bulile and Tennemann 
in the ninth century, or the age of Scot us £rigena, has been 
brought down by Tiedemann, Meiners, and Hampden^ so low 
as the thirteenth. But Roscelin of Compiegne, a 
little before 1100, may be accounted so far the foun* 
der of the schoolmen, that the great celebrity of their dispu- 



men of no much talent as Augustin and a ram, rim, proprietates, caetensque ren 

few others ; the other, a constantly grow- divinas per ea principla vestigat, quas sunt 

ing jealousy of the free exercise of reason, hominibus revelata divinitus/' — Poasevio, 

and a determination to keep up unity of Bibliotheca Selecta, 1. 8, c. i. 

doctrine. Both positiye and scbolastio theologj. 

1 llist. Litt. de la France^ ubi Bxxprk ; were much indebted to Peter Lo piSardj 

Tennemann, Manuel de VWat. de la Phi- whose Liber Sententiarum Is a digest of 

losophie, I. 832 ; Crevier, i. 100 ; Andrte, propositions extracted troax the fotbera. 

ii. 15. with no attempt to reconcile them. It 

* A Jesuit of the sixteenth century thus was, therefore, a prodigious magadne of , 
shortly and clearly distinguishes the posi- arms for disputation. 'i' 
tive from the scholastic, and both from ^ The first of these, according to Ten- 
natural or metaphysical theology : ** At nemann, begins the list of schoolmen 
nos theologiam scholasticam dicimus, qua with Ilales : the two latter agree in con- 
ccrtiori methodo et lationlbus imprimis ex ferring that honor on Albertus Ifagnus. 
divina Scriptura, ac traditionibus sen de- Brucker inclines to Roscelin, and has been 
rretis patrum in conciUis definitis Teri- followed by others. It may be added, that 
tatem eruit. ac discutiendo comprobat. Tennemann divides the scholastic philo> 
Quod cum in scholis pneclpue argumen- sophy into four periods, which Koecelin, 
tando comparetur, id nomen sortita est. Hales, Ockham, and the sixteenth oen- 
Qjuunobrem differt a positira theologia, tury, terminate; and Buhle into three, 
non re sed modo, quemadmodum item alia ending with Roscelin, Albertus Magnus, 
ratione non est eaidem cum natural! theo- and the sixteenth century. It is erident, 
logia, quo nomine philosophi metaphysi- that, by beginning the scholastic seriea 
cen nominarunt. Positiya igitur non ita with Roscelin, we exclude Lanfranc, and 
res disputandas proponit, sed psBue sen- even Anselm, the latter of whom was oer> 
tentiam ratam et firmam ponit, praecipue tainly a deep metaphysician ; since to him 
in pietatem incumbens. Versatur autem we owe the subtle argument for the exist- - 
et ipsa in explicatione Sciiptune sacm, ence (MT a Deity. wUch Des Cartes after* 
traditionum, conciliorum et sanctorum wards reviyed. Buhle, 679. Thto argument 
patrum. NatuniJis porro theologia Del was answered at the time by one Qaunelo ; 
natuzam per natmne argnmenta et ratio- so that metaphysical reasonings were not 
nei Inquirit, cum supematuralis, quam unknown in the elervnth century. Tmi- 
Mholaraeam didmos, Dei q|usdan natu- nimiann, S44. 
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tations and the rapid increase of students are to be traced to 
the influence of his theories, though we have no proof that he 
ever taught at Paris. Roscelin also, having been the first to 
revive the famous question as to the reality of universal ideas, 
marks, on every hypothesis, a new era in the history of 
philosophy. The principle of the schoolmen in their inves- 
tigatiovi was the expanding, developing, and, if possible, illus- 
trating, and clearing from objection, the doctrines of natui*al 
and revealed religion, in a dialectical method, and by dint of 
the subtlest reason. The questions which we deem altogether 
metaphysical, such as that concerning universal ideas, became * 
theological in their hands.^ 

19. Next in order of time to Roscelin came William of 
Champeaux, who opened a school of logic at Paris py^^gg, 
in 1109; and the university can only deduce the ofuchoiaa- 
regular succession of its teachers from that time.^ S^JSof**" 
But his reputation was soon eclipsed and his hearers Univewity 
drawn away by a more potent magician, Peter Abe- «' '-^- 
lard, who taught in the schools of Paris in the second decade \ - 
of the twelfth century. Wherever Abelard retired, his fame 
and his disciples followed him, — in the solitary walls of the 
Paraclete as in the thronged streets of the capital ; * and the 
impulse given was so powerful, the fascination of a science 
which now appears arid and unproductive was so intense, that 
from this time, for many generations, it continued to engage 
the most intelligent and active minds. Paris, about the mid- . 
die of the twelfth century, in the words of the Benedictines 
of St. Maur, to whom we owe the " Histoire Litteraire de 
la France," was another Athens; the number of students 

> Bmcker, though he contains tome MetropoUtaoa, hu the merit of having 

neeftd extracts and tolerable general ylews, been the only SngUshman, past or pre- 

was not well Teraed in the scholaatic wri- sent, so far as I know, since the revival 

ten. Meiners (in his Comparison of the of letters, who has penetrated far into the 

Middle Ages) is rather superficial as to wilderness of scholasticism. Mr. Sharon 

tiieir philosophy, but preMuts a lively Turner has given some extracts in the 

Eieture of the schoolmen in relation to fourth volume of his Iliatory of Eng 

terature and manners. Ue has also, in land, 

the Transactions of the OdtUngen Acade- [M. Cousin, in the fourth volume of his 

my, vol. xii. pp. 26-47, given a succinct Fragmens Philosophiques, lias gone more 

but valuable sketch of the Nominalist and fully than any one into the philosophy of 

Realist Controversy. Tennemann, with Roscelin, and especially of Abelard. This 

whose Manuel de la Philosophie alone I am is reprinted from the Introduction to the 

conversant, is said to have gone very deep- unpublished works of Abelard, edited by 

W Into the subject in his larger history of M. Cousin in the great series of Documens 

Philosophy. Buhle appears superficial. In^ts. — 1847.] 

Dr. Hampden, in his Life of Thomas < Crevier, i. 3. 

Aquinas, and view of the scholastic phi- * Hist. Litt. de la France, voU siL ; 

kwophv, published in the SocycIopsBdia Brucker, iii. 760. 
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(hyperbolically speaking, as we must presume) exceeding that 
of the citizens. This influx of scholars induced Philip Au- 
gustus some time aderwards to enlarge the boundaries of the 
city; and this again brought a fresh harvest of students, for 
whom, in the former limits, it had been difficult to find lodg- 
ings. Paris was called, as Rome had been, the country of all 
the inhabitants of the world ; and we may add, as, for very 
different reasons, it still claims to be.^ 

20. Colleges, with - endowments for poor scholars, were 
^^- founded in the begmning of the thirteenth century, 

founded, or even before, at Paris and Bologna, as they were 
Oxford afterwards at Oxford and Cambridge, by munificent 
patrons of letters. Charters incorpoi^ating the gradu- 
ates and students collectively, under the name of universities, 
were granted by sovereigns, with privileges perhaps too exten- 
sive, but such as indicated the dignity of learning and the 
countenance it received.^ It ought, however, to be remem- 
. bered, that these foundations were not the cause, but the effect, 
of that increasing tliirst for knowledge, or the semblance of 
knowledge, which had anticipated the encouragement of the 
great. The schools of Charlemagne were designed to lay the 
basis of a learned education, for which there was at that time 
no sufficient desire.* But, in the twelfth century, the impetu- 

^ Ilist. Litt. de la France, ix. 78; Cr»- oes temps U, I'ensemble dee 6coles Paxifli« 

Tier, i. 274. ennes ktaXt appele stadium generaU bien 

' Fleury, xrii. 13, 17 ; Crevier ; Tira- plAtot qu^universitas ; ce dernier nom leur 
boechi, &c. A uniyersity, *^ universitas fut appliqu6, peut-^tre pour la premiere 
doctorum et scholarium/' was so called fois, dans Taffaire d^Amaury de Ohartres 
either fVom its incorporation, or fhnn its et de ses disciples en 1209. n n'est point 
professing to teach all subjects, as some employ^ dans le diplome do Philippe 
hare thought. Meiners, ii. 406 ; Fleury, Auguste, donne en 1201, k Toccasion d'une 
zvii. 15. This excellent discourse of Fleu- rixe violeute entre les dcoliers et 1^ bour- 
ry, the fifth, relates to the ecclesiastical geois de Paris.'' Discours sur I'etat de let- 
literature of the later middle ages. tres au treizi^me si6cle, in Ilist. Litt. de la 

[The first privilege granted to Bologna France, vol. xvi. p. 46, par Daunou. 

was by Frederic Barbarossa in 1158. But The University of Toulouse was inoorpo- 

it gives an appeal to the bishops, not to rated with the same privileges as that of 

the rector of the university, in case any Paris by a bull of Gregory IX. in 1238 ; 

scholar had cause of compliant against his which seems to have been acknowledged 

teacher. In fact, there was no rector, nor, as sufficient in France on several other 

properly speaking, any university, till near occasions. Montpellier, which had for some 

the end of the twelfth century. Savigny, time been a flourishing school of medicine, 

Gesch. des RHmischen Kechts, 111, 152. acquired the rights of an university before 

And as at Bologna nothing was taught but the end of the thirteenth century ; but no 

jurisprudence for some time afterwards, it other is of equal antiquity. Id. pp. 67, 69. 

is doubted by some, whether that school 1842.] 

could be called a university, which ought 3 These schools, established by the Car- 

to be a place of general instruction. Tira- lovingian princes in convents and cathe- 

boschi, V. 253. Upon the whole, the pre- drals, declined, as it was natiiral to expect, 

oedence must be allowed, I think, to Paris ; with the rise of the universities. Meinerv, 

but even there we cannot trace the univer- ii. 406. Those of Paris, Oxford, and Bo> 

ritj,ai strictly such, 00 high aa 1200. "Ka logna oontdinel many thousand studenli. 
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oeity with which men rushed to that source of what they 
deemed wisdom, the great University of Paris, did not depend 
upon academical privileges or eleemosynary stipends, which 
came afterwards ; though these were undoubtedly very effectual 
in keeping it up. The university created patrons, and was 
not created by them. And this may be said also of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in their incorporate character, whatever the 
former may have owed, if in fact it owed any thing, to the 
prophetic munificence of Alfred. Oxford was a school of great 
resort in the reign of Henry II., though its first charter wa» 
only granted by Henry IIL Its earlier history is but obscure, 
and depends chiefiy on a suspicious passage in Ingulphus, 
against which we must set the absolute silence of other wri- 
ters.^ It became, in the thirteenth century, second only to 
Paris in the multitude of its students and the celebrity of its 
scholastic disputations. England, indeed, and especially 
through Oxford, could show more names of the first class in 
this line than any other country.^ 

'21. Andres is inclined to derive the institution of collegiate 
foundations in universities from the Saracens. He coiiegiate 
find? no trace of these among the ancients ; while in no"°£^J3 
several cities of Spain, as Cordova, Granada, Malaga, from Uie 
colleges for learned education both existed, and 
obtained great renown. These were sometimes unconnected 

> Giraldus Cambrensifi, about 1180, renowned Belloeite (Oxford) hath done, 
seems the first unequivocal. witness to the And, without doubt, all impartial men 
resort of students to Oxford as an esta- may receive it for an undenbible truth, 
bUshed seat of instruction. But it is cer- that the most subtle arguing in school 
tain that Vacarius read there on the civil divinity did take its beginning in England 
law in 1149; which affords a presumption and from Engliithmen ; and that also ftXMU 
that it was already assuming the character thence it went to Paris and other parts of 
of a university. John of Salisbury, I France, and at length into Italy, Spain, 
think, does not mention it. In a former and other nations, as is by one observed, 
work, I gave more credence to its founda- So that, though Italy boasted that Britain 
tion by Alfred than I am now inclined to takes her Cluistianity first from Rome, 
do. Bologna, as well as Paris, was full of England may trulv maintain, that, from 
English students about 1200. Meiners, ii. her (immediately by France), Italy first 
428. received her school divinity." Vol. i. p. 

> Wood expatiates on what he thought 159, A.D. 1168. 
thegloriousngeof the university. ''What [If the authenticity of the History of 
univeniity, I pray, can produce an invin- Croyland Abbey, under the name of In- 
cible Hales, an admirable Bacon, an excel- gulphus, cannot be maintained, as both 
lent, well-grounded Middleton, a subtle Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr. Wright con- 
Scotus, an approved Burley, a resolute tend, the antiquity of the Univeniity of 
Bacon thorpe, a lingular Ockham, a solid Oxford must, I fear, fidl to the ground, 
and industrious llolcot, and a profound See Bi^raphia Britannica Litteraiia, voL 
Bradwiu^iifai ? all which persons flourished ii. p. W. Whether Vacarius were Hit 
within the compass of one century. I first lecturer, or chose that town becaoM 
doubt that neither l*aris, Bologna, or a school had already been established 
Borne, Uiat grand mistress of the Christian therein, seems not determinable, thou|^ 
wocld. or maj place else, can do what the Che latter Is mors likely. — 1847.1 
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with each other, though m the same city ; nor had they, of 
course, those privileges which were conferred in Christendom. 
They were, therefore, more like ordinary schools or gymnasia 
than universities ; and it is difficult to perceive thatj they sug- 
gested any thing peculiarly characteristic of the latter institu- 
tions, which are much more reasonably considered as the 
development of a native germ, planted by a few generous men, 
above all by Charlemagne, in that inclement season which was 
passing away.^ 

22. The institution of the Mendicant orders of friars, soon 
Scholastic after the beginning of the thirteenth century, caused 
p^io^opjy a fresh accession, in enormous numbers, to the eccle- / 
by Mendi- siastical State, and gave encouragement to the scho- 
cantffiiw. i^stic phUosophy. Less acquainted, generally, with 
grammatical literature than the Benedictine monks, less accus- 
tomed to collect and transcribe books, the disciples of Francis 
and Dominic betook themselves to disputation, and found a 
substitute for learning in their own ingenuity and expertness.* 
The greatest of the schoolmen were the Dominican Thomas 
Aquinas and the Franciscan Duns Scotus. They were found- 
ers of rival sects, which wrangled with each other for two or 
three centuries. But the authority of their writings, which 
were incredibly voluminous, especially those of the former,' 
impeded, in some measure, the growth of new men ; and we 
find, after the middle of the fourteenth century, a diminution 
of eminent names in the series of the schoolmen, the last of 
whom that is much remembered in modem times was William 
Ockham.* He revived the sect of the Nominalists, formerly 



1 Andr&fl, ii. 129. excess in the later writers, and pers|dcuitj 

s Meiners, ii. 615, 629. of style Is altogether neglected." Ency- 

s The works of Thomas Aquinas are clopaedia Metropol., part xxxvii. p. 806. 

publbhed in seventeen volumes folio ; The introduction of this excels of logical 

Home, 1570 : those of Duns Scotus in subtlety, carried to the most trifling sophia- 

twelve ; Lyons, 1639. It is presumed that try, is ascribed by Meiners to Petrus Uis- 

much was taken dovm fh)m their oral lee- panus, afterwards Pope John XXI., who 

tares. Some part of these volumes is of died in 1271 ; ii. 705. Several curious spe- *' 

doubtful authendcity. Meiners, ii. 718 ; cimens of scholastic folly are given by him 

Biogr. Univ. in this place. They brought a discredit 

< '^ In them (Scotus and Ockham), and upon the name, which has adhered to it, 

in the later schoolmen generally, down to and involved men of fine genius, such ai 

the period of the Reformation, there is Aquinas himself, in the common reproach, 

more of the parade of logic, a more formal The barbarism of style, which amounted 

examination of arguments, a more bur- almost to a new language, became more 

ihensome importuiSty of sy llogidng, with intolerable in Scotus and his followers than 

less of the philosophical power of arrange- it had been in the older schoolmen. — 

ment and distribution of the suhject dls- Meiners, 722. It may be alleged, in excuse 

eussed. The dryness again inseparable of this, that words are meant to expreM 

from the scholastic method is carried to precise ideas ; and tha/ it waa as impo»> 
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instituted by Roscelin, and, with some important variations of* 
opinion, brought into credit by Abelard, but afterwards over- 
powered by the great weight of leading schoohnen on the 
opposite side, — that of the Realists. The disciples of Ockham, 
as well as himself, being politically connected with the party in 
Grermany unfavorable to the high pretensions of the court of 
Rome, though they became very numerous in the universities, < 
passed for innovators in ecclesiastical as well as philosophical 
principles. Nominalism itself, indeed, was reckoned by the 
adverse sect cognate to heresy. No decline, however, seems 
to have been as yet perceptible in the spirit of disputation, 
which probably, at the end of the fourteenth century, went on 
as eagerly at Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca, the great scenes . 
of that warfare, as before, and which, in that age, gained 
much ground in Grermany through the establishment of several 
universities. 

23. Tennemann has fairly stated the good and bad of the 
scholastic philosophy. It gave rise to a great dis- du^y^jg, 
play of address, subtlety, and sagacity, in the expla- of this 
nation and distinction of abstract ideas, but at the P*^**op*>y- 
same time to many trifling and minute speculations, to a con- 
tempt of positive and particular knowledge, and to much 
unnecessary refinement.* Fleury well observes, that the dry 
technical style of the schoolmen, affecting a geometrical 
method and closeness, is in fact more prolix and tedious than 
one more natural, from its formality in multiplying objections 
and answers.* And, as their reasonings commonly rest on 
disputable postulates, the accuracy they affect is of no sort of , /. i. 
value. But their chief offences were the interposing obstacles 

to the revival of polite literature, and to the free expansion of 
tiie mind. Italy was the land where the schoolmen j^ pnraBM 
had least influence ; though many of the Italians, who i«wt in 
had a turn for those discussions, repaired to Paris.' ^* 
Public schools of theology were not opened in Italy till after 
1360;* yet we find the disciples of Averroes numerous in 
the University of Padua about that time. 

24. II. The universities were chiefly employed upon this 
scholastic theology and metaphysics, with the exception of 

rible to write metaphyrics in good Latin aa * See 6me Discoun, xrii. 90-GO. 

tb« modern naturalUitH have found it to * Tiraborchi, v. 115. 

4aaeribe plants and animals. * Id. 187, 160 ; De Sade, Tie do P^ 

1 Manuel de la Philo«>phie, i. 887 : trarque, iii. 757. 
■eiibnrn. li. 896 
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Bologna, which dedicated its attention to the civil law ; and 
Literature ^^ Montpellier, already famous as a school of medi- 
in modern cine. The laity in general might have remained in 
i*"g"i»ges. ^ grogg barbarity as before, while topics so removed 
from conmion utility were treated in an unknown tongue. We 
must therefore look to the rise of a truly native literature in 
the several languages of Western Europe, as a more essen- 
tial cause of its intellectual improvement ; and this will render 
it necessary to give a sketch of the origin and early progress 
of those languages and that new literature. 

25. No one can require to be informed, that the Italian, 
Origin of Spanish, and French languages are the principal of 
^B^nch, many dialects deviating from each other in the 
and Italian gradual Corruption of the Latin, once universally 
languageB. gpoken by the subjects of Rome in her western pro- 
vinces. They have undergone this process of change in vari- 
ous degrees, but always from similar causes : partly from the 
retention of barbarous words belonging to their original 
languages, or the introduction of others through the settlement 
of the Northern nations in the empire ; but in a far greater 
proportion from ignorance of grammatical rules, or from 
vicious pronunciation and orthography. It has been the labor 
of many distinguished writers to trace the source and channels 
of these streams, which have supplied both the literature and 
the common speech of the south of Europe ; and perhaps not 
much will be hereafter added to researches, which, in the 
scarcity of extant documents, can never be minutely success- 
ful. Du Cange, who led the way in the admirable preface to 
his Glossary; Le Boeuf and Bonamy, in several memoirs 
among the transactions of the Academy of Inscriptions, about 
the middle of the last century ; Muratori, in his 3 2d, 33d, and 
40th dissertations on Italian antiquities ; and, with more copi- 
ous evidence and successful industry than feny other, M. Ray- 
nouard, in the first and sixth volumes of his Choix des 
Poesies des Troubadours, — have collected as full a history of 
the formation of these languages as we could justly require. 

26. The pure Latin language, as we read it in the best 
Corruption ancient authors, possesses a complicated syntax and 
Jf c®ii?<i"^^ many elliptical modes of expression, which give vigor 
Lower Em- and elcgancc to style, but are not likely to be readily 
P*"** caught by the people. If, however, the citizens of 
Rome had spoken it with entire purity, it is to be remem- 
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bered that Latin, in the later times of the republic or under 
the empire, was not, like the Greek of Athens or the Tuscan 
of Florence, the idiom of a single city, but a language spread 
over countries in which it was not originally vernacular, and 
imposed by conquest upon many parts of Italy, as it was 
afterwards upon Spain and GauL Thus we find even early 
proofs that solecisms of gmmmar, as well as barbarous phrases 
and words unauthorized by use of polite writers, were very 
common in Rome itself; and in every succeeding generation, 
for the first centuries after the Christian era, these became » 
more frequent and inevitable.^ A vulgar Roman dialect, 
called quoHcUanus by Quintilian, pedestris by Vegetius, usiudis 
by Sidonius, is recognized as distinguishable from tlie pure 
Latinity to which we give the name of classical. But the 
more ordinary appellation of this inferior Latin was rusticu»: 
it was the country language, or patois^ corrupted in every 
manner, and, from the popular want of education, incapable of 
being restored, because it was not perceived to be erroneous.* 
Whatever may have been the case before the fall of the 
Western Empire, we have reason to believe, that, in the sixth ' 
century, the colloquial Latin had undergone, at least in France, 
a considerable change, even with the superior class of ecclesi- 
astics. Gregory of Tours confesses that he was habitually 
falling into that sort of error, the misplacing inflections and 



^ [As the word " barbarous " is applied Ttie squama sermools Celtic!, mentioned 

at present witli less strictness, it may be by Sidonius, has lei Qra^, in his valuable 

worth while to mention, that, in Latin, it remarks on rhyme, vol. h. p. 53, as it has 

meant only words borrowed from the Ian- some others, into the erroneous notion that 

gnages of barbarians. This, of course, did a real Celtic dialect, such as Caesar found 

not include Greek ; for, though the adop- in Qaul, was still spoken. But this Is in- 

tion of Greek words in Latin writers was compatible with the known hlHtory of the 

' sometimes reckoned anafiEectation,it could French language ; and Sidonius is one of 

not pass for a barbarism. But perhaps those loose declamatory writers whode 

the provincial dialects of Italy were in- words are never to be conntrued in their 

eluded ; for it is said by Quintilian, that proper meaning ; the common fault of 

sometimes barbarous phrases had been Latin authors from the third century 

uttered by the audience in the theatres ; Celticus sermo was the patois of Gaul, 

tlieatra exclamXsse barbare. — 1817.1 which, having once been Gallia Cultica, he 

* Du Cange, prefiace, pp. 13, 29. " Rus- stUl called such. That a few proper names, 

ticum igitur sermonem non humiliorem or similar words, and probably some others, 

paulo duntaxat, et qui sublimi opponitur, in French, are Celtic, is well known, 
sppellabant ; sed eum etiam, qui magis Quintilian has said that a vicious ortho- 

leperet, barbarismis soloecismisque sea- graphy must bring on a vicious pronun- 

teiat, quam apposite Sidonius squamam elation. '^ Quod male scribitur, male etiam 

sermoniB Celtici, &c., vocat. — Rustlcum, did necesse est." But the convert of this 

qui nullis vel grammaticsD vel orthogra- is still more true ; and was. In fact, th« 

phise l^bus astringitur." This is nearly great cause of giving the new liomanot 

a definidon of the early Romance language: language its visible form. 

* It waa Latin without gnunmar or ortho-- 
gnphj. 
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prepositions, which constituted the chief original difference of 
the rustic tongue from pure Latinity. In the opinion, indeed^ 
of Kaynouard, if we take his expressions in their natural 
meaning, the Romance language, or that which afterwards was 
generally called Proven9al, is as old as the establishment of 
the Franks in Gaul. But this is, perhaps, not reconcilable 
with the proofs we have of a longer continuance of Latin. 
In Italy, it seems probable that the change advanced more 
slowly. Gregory the Great, however, who has been reckoncid 
as inveterate an enemy of learning as ever lived, speaks with 
superlative contempt of a regard to grammatical purity in 
writing. It was a crime, in his eyes, for a clergyman to teach 
grammar ; yet the number of laymen who were competent or 
willing to do so had become very small. 

27. It may render this more clear if we mention a few of 
the growing corruptions which have in fact transformed the 
Latin into French and the sister tongues. The prepositions 
were used with no regard to the proper inflections of nouns 
and verbs. These were known so inaccurately, and so con- 
stantly put one for another, that it was necessary to have 
recourse to prepositions instead of them. Thus de and ad 
were made to express the genitive and dative cases, which is 
common in charters from the sixth to the tenth century. 
Again : it is a real fault in the Latin language, that it wants 
both the definite and indefinite article : iUe and unus, espe- 
cially the former, were called in to help this deficiency. In 
the forms of Marculfus, published towards the end of the sev- 
enth century, iUe continually occurs as an article ; and it 
appears to have been sometimes used in the sixth. This, of 
course, by an easy abbreviation, furnished the articles in 
French and Italian. The people came soon to establish more 
uniformity of case in the noun, either by rejecting inflections 
or by diminishing their number. Raynouard gives a long list 
of old French nouns formed from the Latin accusative by 
suppressing em or am} The active auxihary verb, than 

1 See a passage of Quindlian, 1. 9, c. 4 ; ning with a Towel, is wrong, " durum ao 

quoted in Uallain's Middle Ages, chap. Ix. barbarum sonat : " but it is an equal fault 

In the grammar of Cassiodorus, a mere to omit it before one beginning with a con- 
compilation from old writers, and in this sonant; ** parenim atque idem estvitium. 
Instance from one Comutus, we And an- ita cum vocali sicut cum consonante iH 
other remarkable passage, which I do not literam,exprimere." Cassiodorus, De Or- 
remember to have seen quoted, though thographia, cap. 1. Thus we perceive that 
doubtless it has been so, on the pronunci- there was a nicety as to the pronunciation 
ation of the letter M. To utter this final of this letter, which uneducated persons ^ 
oonsonant, he says, before a word b^^- would naturally not regard. Hence, in 
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which nothing is more distinctive of the modem languages 
from the Latin, came in from the same cause, — the disuse, 
through ignorance, of several mflections of the tenses ; to 
which we must add, that here also the Latin language is sin- 
gularly deficient, possessing no means of distinguishing the 
second perfect from the first, or " I have seen " from " I saw." 
The auxiliary verb was early applied in France and Italy to 
supply this defect ; and some have produced what they think 
occasional instances of its employment even in the best classi- 
cal authors. 

28. It seems impossible to determine the progress of these 
changes, the degrees of variation between the polite (^ontinu- 
and popular, the written and spoken Latin, in the ance of 
best ages of Rome, in the decline of the empire, and J^venth 
in the kingdoms founded upon its ruins ; or, final- century. 
ly, the exsuct epoch when the grammatical language ceased to 
be generally intelligible. There remains, therefore, some 
room still for hypothesis, and difference of opinion. The 
clergy preached in Latin early in the seventh century ; and 
we have a popular song of the same age on the victory 
obtained by Clotaire IL, in 622, over the Saxons.^ This has 
been surmised by some to be a translation, merely because the 
Latin is better than they suppose to have been spoken. But, 
though the words are probably not given quite correctly, they 
seem reducible with a little emendation to short verses of 
an usual rhythmical cadence.^ 

the inscriptions of a low age, we frequently Ilallam^s Middle Ages, chap. ix. ; Bouter> 

find this letter omitted ; as in one quoted wek, Gesch. der Franzitaischen i;'oe8ie,p. 18, 

by Muratori, "Ego L. Contius me bibo observes that there are many fragments 

[vivo] archa [archam] feci : " and it is very of popular Latin songs preserved. I have 

easy to multiply instances. Thus the not found any quot^. except one, which 

neuter and the accusative terminations he gives from La Kavaillere, which is sim- 

were lost. pie, and rather pretty ; but I know not 

^ Le Boeuf, in M^m. de I'Acad. des In- whence it is taken. It seems the song of 

script, vol. xvii. [liron, in a dissertation a female slave, and is perhaps nearly an 

on the origin of the French language, old as the destruction of the empire : — 

published in his Singularity Htstoriques, *^ At quid Jubes, pusiole, 

i. 103, contends, from a passage in the Quare mandas, filiole, 

Life of St. Eliglus, that Latin was the vul- Carmen dulce me cantare 

gar tongue as late as 670. But the passage Cum sim longe exul valde 

quoted is, perhaps, not conclusive. He Intra mare, 

supposes that Latin became unintelligible cur jubes canere ? " 

in ttie rdgn of Pepin, or the first years of Intra seems put fi>r trans. The metre ia 

Charlemagne ; p. 116. But this is running rhymed trochaic ; but that is consistent 

too close ; and, even if he could be so exact with antiquity. It is, however, more 

as to any one part of France, we have no pleasing than most of the Latin verse of 

reason whatever to suppose that the cor^ this period, and is more in the tone of the 

mptions of language went on with equal modem languages. As it is not at all a 

•teps in every province. — 1842.] hackneyed passage, I have thoui^ht It 

* Tomer, m Arclueologia, vol. xiv. 178 ; worthy of quotation. 
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29. But, in the middle of the eighth century, we find the 
It to Chang, rustic language mentioned a» distinct from Latin ; * 
^^J^'' and in the Council of Tours, held in 813, it is or- 
in eighth dered that homilies shall be explained to the people in 
and ninth, ^j^^jj. ^y^ touguc, whether rustic Roman or Fmnkish. 

In 842, we find the earliest written evidence of its existence, 
in the celebrated oaths taken by Louis of Germany and his 
brother Charles the Bald, as well as by their vassals ; the for- 
mer in Frankish or early German, the latter in their own 
current dialect. This, though with somewhat of a closer 
resemblance to Latin, is accounted by the best judges a speci- 
men of the language spoken south of the Loire, afterwanls 
variously called the Langue d*Oc, Proven9al, or Limousin, 
and essentially the same with the dialects of Catalonia and 
Valencia.^ It is decidedly the opinion of M. Raynouard, as it 
was of earlier inquirers, that the general language of France 
in the ninth century was the Southern dialect, rather than 
that of the North, to which we now give the exclusive 
name of French, and which they conceive to have deviated 
from it afterwards.^ And he has employed great labor to 
prove, that, both in Spain and Italy, this language was general- 
ly spoken, with hardly so much difference from that of France 
as constitutes even a variation of dialect, — the articles, pro- 
nouns, and auxiliaries being nearly identical ; most probably 
not with so much difference as would render the native of one 
countiy by any means unintelligible in another.* 

1 Acad, des Inscript., xvii. 718. with an « where the South retained a j aa, 

s Du Cange, p. 35 ; Raynouard, passim, "charltet, caritat; reritet, yeritat; appelet, 

M. de la Rue has called it " un Latin ex- apelat. Si Ton r^tablissait dans les plus 

pirant.^' Recherches sur les Bardes d'Ar- anciens textes Fran^ais les a primitifs en 

morique. Between this and '^ un Frannds place des «, on aurait identiquement la 

nai»$)ant -' there n^ay be only a verbal dis- langue des Troubadours." Raynouard, 

Unction ; but, in accuracy of definition, I Obseirations sur le Roman du Rou, 1829, 

should think M. Raynouard much more p. 6. 

correct. The language of this oath cannot * The prooft of this similarity occupy 

he called Latin, without a violent stretch most part of the first and sixth volumes in 

of words : no Latin scholar, as such, would M. Raynouard's excellent work, 

understand it, except by conjecture. On [The theory of M. Raynouard. especially 

the other hand, most of the words, as we so far as it involves the exi5tence of a 

learn from M. R., are Proven^ of the primitive Romance tongue, akin to the 

twelfth century. The paitsage has been Provencal., itself derived from Latin, but 

often printed, and sometimes incorrectly, spoken simultaneously, or nearly so, in 

M. Roquefort, in the preface to his Glos- Spain and Italy as weU as France, and the 

<uUre de la Langue Romane, has given a mother of the Neo-Latin languages, has 

tracing teom an ancient manuscript of been opposed in the very learned lOstoire 

Nitard, the historian of the ninth century, de la Formation de la Langue Fran^alse, 

to whom we owe this important record of by M. Ampere. — 1847.] 

language. It is a common error to suppose that 

•'* The chief difference was in orthogra- French and Italian had a double sonron, 

Dhy. The Northerns wrote Latin words barbaric as well as Latin ; and that tbt 
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30. Thus in the eighth and ninth centuries, if not before, 
France had acquired a language, unquestionably no- ^^j ^^ 
thins: else than a corruption of Latin (for the Celtic cimeng of 
or Teutonic words that entered into it were by no 
means numerous, and did not influence its structure), but 
become so distinct from its parent, through modes of pronun- 
ciation as well as grammatical changes, that it requires some 
degree of practice to trace the derivation of words in many 
instances. It might be expected that we should be able to 
adduce, or at least prove to have existed, a series of monu- 
ments in this new form of speech. It might naturally appear 
that poetry, the voice of the heart, would have been heard 
wherever the joys and sufferings, the hopes and cares, of 
humanity, wherever the countenance of nature or the manners 
of social life, supplied their boundless treasures to its choice ; 
and among untutored nations it has been rarely silent. Of the 
existence of verse, however, in this early period of the new 
languages, we find scarce any testimony, a doubtful passage in 
a Latin poem of the ninth century excepted,^ till we come 
to a production on the captivity of Boethius, versified poem on 
chiefly from passages in his Consolation, which M. *<»'*»*^- 
Raynouard, though somewhat wishing to assign a higher date, 
places about the year 1000. This is printed by him from a 
manuscript formerly in the famous Abbey of Fleury, or St. 
Benoit-sur-Loire, and now in the Public Library of Orleans. 

Northern nations, In conqnering those re- friua Radbert ( ob. 866 ), In the Ufb of St. 

gknu, brought In a large share of their Adalhard, Abbot of Corbie (ob. 826), the 

o«m language. This is like the old erro- Romance poets are called upon to join the 

neous opinion, that the Norman Conquest Latins in the following lines : — 

infused the French which we now And in " Kustica concelebret Romana Latinaque 

our own tongue. There are certainly lingua, 

Teutonic words both In French and Saxo, qui, pariter plangons, pro carmine 

Italian, but not sufllrient to aflfect the dicat ; 

riropo8ition that theee languages are mere- Vertite hno enncti, cecinit quam maxl« 

y Latin in their origin. These words, in mus ille, 

many instances, express what Latin could Et tumulum fkcite, et tumulo 8uper> 

not : thus guerra was by do means syno- addite carmen.'* 

nymous with beUtttn. Tet eren Roque- Raynouard, Ohoix des PoMos, tol. H. 

fort talks of '* un Jargon compose de mots p. cxxxt. These linos are scarcely intel- 

Tndesqueset Romains," DisooursPr^limi- ligible ; but the quotation from Viigil, 

naire, p. 19 : forgetting which, he more In the ninth century, perhaps deserret 

justly remarks afterwards on the oath of remark, though in one of Charlemagne's 

Charles the Bald, that it <(hows " la langue monasteries It is not by any means asto- 

Romane est entiercment compost de La- nishing. Nennlus, a WeUh monk, ai 

tin." A long li<(t could no doubt be made some think, of the same age, who can 

of French and Italian words that cannot hardly write Latin at all, has quoted an 

Msfly be traced to any lAtin with which other line : — 

t*« are acquainted ; but we may be snr- ** Purpurea intexti tollant aulaoa Bri 

that it is not still longer. tannl." 



J 



> In a lAtin eelogna quoted by Paaeha- Qale, XV. Sciiptorer, lU. 102. 
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It is a fragment of 250 lines, written in stanzas of six, seven, 
or a greater number of verses of ten syllables, sometimes devi- 
ating to eleven or twelve ; and all the lines in each stanza 
rhyming masculinely with each other. It is certainly by much 
the earliest specimen of French verse ;^ even if it should only 
belong, as Le Boeuf thought, to the eleventh century. 

31. M. Raynouard has asserted, what will hardly bear dis- 
Provencai putc, that "there has never been composed any 
*^'**'^"' considerable work ta any language till it has acquired 
determinate forms of expressing the modifications of ideas 
according to time, number, and person," or, in other words, the 
elements of grammar.^ But whether the Proven^-al or 
Romance language were in its infancy so defective, he does 
not say ; nor does the grammar he has given lead us to that 
inference. This grammar, indeed, is necessarily framed in 
great measure out of more recent materials. It may be sus- 
pected, perhaps, that a language formed by mutilating the 
words of another could not for many ages be rich or flexible 
enough for the variety of poetic expression. And the more 
ancient forms would long retain their prerogative in writing : 
or, perhaps, we can only say, that the absence of poetry was 
the effect as well as the evidence of that intellectual barren- 
ness, more characteristic of the dark ages than their igno- 
rance. 

32. In Italy, where we may conceive the corruption of 
Latin re- language to havc been less extensive, and where the 
^""lon^ spoken patois had never acquired a distinctive name 
In Italy. like Ungua Romana in France, we find two remark- 
able proofs, as they seem, that Latin was not wholly unintel 

1 Rajnouard, vol. U. pp. 5, 6 ; and pie- This is eyidently derired flrom the second 

face, p. cxxvii. declension in Latin. As for example : — 

« Observations philologiques et gram- «. „ y, «j„„^ ^# •«««- -♦ • ^f. 
maticale8 sur le Roman du Ron (1829), ^*"^- " P^^^^J"* ^*°'"' ** * "** 

one by Iteymond \ idal In the tweUth cen- '^ lUMPmhle 

tury, are in existence. The language, se sont aasemoie. 

therefore, must have had its determinate Thus, also, the possessire pronoun la 

rules before that time. always mesy teSy ses {meus^ tuiu, mtu), 

M. Raynouard has shown with a pro- in the nominative singular ; mon^ ton^ 

digality of evidence the regularity of «on (mmm, &c.). in the oblique regimen, 

the French or Romance language in the It has been through ignorance of such 

twelfth century, and its retention of Latin rules that the* old French poetry has 

forms in cases where it had not been sus- seemed capricious, and destitute of strict 

pected. Thus it is a fundamental rule, grammar; and, in a philosophical sense, the 

that, in nouns masculine, the nominative simplicity and extensiveness of M. Kay- 

ends in s in the singular, but wants it in nouard's discovery entitle it to the appella- 

the plural; while the oblique cases lose it tion of beautiful. [It has, however, been 

In the singular, but retain it In the plural, since shown to require some limitation.] 
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iigible in the ninth and tenth centuries, and which, therefore, 
modify M. Rajnouard's hypothesis as to the simultaneous 
origin of the Romance tongue. The one is a popular song of 
the soldiers, on their march to rescue the emperor Louis II., in 
881, from the violent detention in which he had been placed 
by the Duke of Benevento ; the other, a similar exhortation to 
the defenders of Modena in 924, when that city was in danger 
of siege from the Hungarians. Both of these were published 
by Muratori in his fortieth dissertation on Italian Antiquities ; 
and both have been borrowed from him by M. Sismondi, in 
his Litterature du Midi.^ The former of these poems is 
in a loose trochaic measure, totally destitute of regard to gram- • 
matical inflections. Yet some of the leading peculiarities of 
Italian, the article and the auxiliary verb, do not appear. The 
latter is in accentual iambics, with a sort of monotonous termi- 
nation in the nature of rhyme ; and in very much superior 
Latinity, probably the work 6f an ecclesiastic' It is difficult 
to account for either of these, especially the former, which is 
merely a military song, except on the supposition that the . 
Latin language was not grown wholly out of popular use. 

33. In the eleventh century, France still affords us but few 
extant writings. Several, indeed, can be shown to y,^nchof 
have once existed. The Romance language, com- eiervnth 
prehending the two divisions of Proven9al and ~°*'*^* 
Northern French, by this time distinctly separate from each 
other, was now, say the authors of the Histoire Litt^raire de la 
France, employed in poetry, romances, translations, and ori- 
ginal works, in different kinds of literature; sermons were 
preached in it ; and the code, called the Assises de Jerusalem, 
was drawn up under Grodfrey of Bouillon in 1100.* Some 
part of this is doubtful, and especially the age of these laws 
They do not mention those of William the Conqueror, record- 
ed in French by Ingulfus. Doubts have been cast by a 

1 Vol. I. pp. 28, 27. " C in, qui MrrM annit Itta nuenis, 

* I am at a Iom to know what Muratori Null donnire, moneo, nd Tigila." 

35!5! ** JJ*^U tS? JriJLJ*£5 Thta to liko another atrange obaarr^. 

£^ ^«J^£i ^Jr«rSi?^ M «o» ^ Muratori In tho laiSe difliert». 

IS^LdTSS^ n f«T^ IL?^M «*JJ tlon, that In fba wrtl-known Unas of 

Sir^Sil:*!?* Si* «.?! ^Uh^ thoftnpwOT Adrian to hto aonl, "Anl- 

iSL«T^^ ^ ™^i^£»n? ^^ ^^ blandula,*' which eoold 

da' tompi/' axoept fu^h a. acoentuiapm. 23"«^,2L^5£L ^ST t^lJ^lS^ 

BWiRiaJoii ohaa^ ahaU ba demanded. SJtlSSL ^^ 

• The lint two lines will aenre ai a aped- ^ 

en:— • VoL tH. p. 107. 

you I. 4 
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distinguished living critic on the age of this French code, and 
upon the authenticity of the History of Ingulfus itself ; which 
he conceives, upon very plausible grounds, to be a forgery of 
Richard II.'s time. The language of the laws, indeed, appears 
to be very ancient, but not probably distinguishable at this d;iy 
fi*om tiie French of the twelfth century .^^ It may be said in 
general, that, except one or two translations from books of 
Scripture, very little now extant has been clearly referred to 
an earlier period.* Yet we may suspect that the language 



^ [The French laws in Ingulfus are 
aacertained to be a translation from the 
Latin, mode in the thirteenth century.] 

' lUxiuefort, Qlossaire de la lAugue 
Romane, p. 25, and Etat de la Poisie 
Fran^aise, pp. 42 and 206, mentions seye- 
ral religious works in the Koyal Library, 
and also a metrical romance in the Bri- 
tish Museum, lately published in Paris, 
on the fabulous yoyage of Charlemagne 
to Constantinople. [But this romance is 
now referred by its editor, M. Michel, 
to the beginning of the twelfth centu- 
ry; and the translations of the Books 
of Kings, mentioned in the text, are so 
far from being clearly referable to an 
earlier period, that their editor, M. le 
Koux de IJncy, in Documens In^dits, 
1841, though wayering a little, evident- 
ly inclines to place them about the 
same time. In fHct, we are not able 
to proye satisfactorily that any Norman 
French, except the yersion of Boethius 
above mentioned, belongs to the eleyenth 
century. Roquefort and De la Rue as- 
sumed too much as to this. It may 
be mentioned here, that M. Michel 
dlstinguLthes six dialects of Northern 
French in use during the twelfth century, 
spoken and written in Picardy, in Nor- 
mandy, in the Isle of France, in Bur- 
gundy and some central provinces, in 
liOrraine, and, finally, in Foitou and 
Anjou ; the bust of which had a tinge 
of the Lang^e d^Oc. Id. Introduction, 
p. 59. — 1847.] Raynouard has collected 
a few fh&gincnts in Provencal. But I 
must ditisent flrom this excellent writer 
in referring the famous poem of the 
Ynudois, 1m. Nobla LeycsEon, to the year 
1100. Choix des Poesies dcs Trouba- 
dours, vol. ii. p. cxxxvii. I have already 
observed, that the two lines which contain 
what he calls '■'■ la date de I'an 1100 " are so 
loosely expressed as to include the whole 
ensuing century (Ilallam's Middle Ages, 
chap, ix.) ; and I am now convinced that 
the poom is not much older than 1200. 
It seems probable that they reckoned 1100 
years on a loose computation, not from 
the Christian era, but from the time when 
the paange of Scripture to which them 



lines allude was written. The allusion 
may be to 1 Pet. i. 20. But it is clear, 
that, at the time of the composition of this 
poem, not only the name of Vaudoi* 
had been imposed on those sectaries, but 
they had become subject to persecution. 
We know nothing of this till near the end 
of the century. This poem was probably 
written in the south or France, and car- 
ried afterwards to the Alpine valleys of 
Piedmont, from which it was brought to 
Geneva and England in the seventeenth 
century. La Nobla Leycxon is published 
at length by Raynouard. It consists of 
479 lines, which seem to be rhythmical or 
aberrant Alexandrines; the rhymes on- 
certidn in number, ' chiefly masculine. 
The poem censures the corruptions of 
the church, but contains little that would 
be considered heretical ; which agrees 
with what contemporary historians re- 
late of the original >Valdense8. Any 
doubts as to the authenticity of this 
poem are totally unreasonable. H. Ray- 
nouard, an indisputably competent judge, 
observes, '* Les personnes qui Texami- 
neront avec attention jugeront one le 
manuscrit n'a pas 6t6 Interpol^.'' P. 
cxlUi. 

I will here reprint, more accurately 
than before, the two lines supposed to 
give the poem the date of 1100: — 

^^ Ben ha mil et cent ancx oompU entitle- 
ment. 
Que fo scripta Tora car sen al dexter 
temps.'^ 

Can M. Raynouard. or any one else, 
be warranted by this in saying, *^La dttU 
de Pan 1100. qu'on lit daiis ce podmt, 
m^rite toute conflance"? 

[The writings ascribed to the andent 
Waldenses have lately been investigated 
with considerable acnteness and enidl* 
tion in the British Magasine, and the 
spuriousness of the greater part seems 
demonstrated. But those who consider 
L^er as a forger do not appear to doubt 
the authenticity of this poem, La Nobla 
lieycaon, though tbey entirely agree with 
me as to its probable date near the end of 
the twelfth century. — 1842.) 
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was already employed in poetry, and had been gradually 
ramifying itself by the shoots of invention and sentiment; 
since, at the close of this age, and in the next, we find a con- 
stellation of gay and brilliant versifiers, the Troubadours of 
Southern France, and a corresponding class to the north of the 
Loire. 

34. These early poets in the modem languages chiefly 
borrowed their forms of versification from the Latin. Metres of 
It is unnecessary to say, that metrical composition in modern 
that language, as in Greek, was an arrangement of » k^ 
verses corresponding by equal or equivalent feet ; all syllables 
being presumed to fall under a known division of long and 
short, the former passing for strictly the double of the latter 
in quantity of time. By this law of pronunciation, all verse 
was measured ; and to this not only actors, who were assisted 
by an accompaniment, but the orators also, endeavored to con- 
form. But the accented, or, if we choose rather to call them 
so, emphatic syllables, being regulated by a very different 
though uniform law, the uninstructed people, especially in the 
decline of Latinity, pronounced, as we now do, with little or 
no regard to the metrical quantity of syllables, but according 
to their accentual differences. And this gave rise to the popu- 
lar or rhythmical poetry of the Lower Empire; traces of 
which may be found in the second century, and even much 
earlier, but of which we have abundant proofs after the age of 
Constantine.* All metre, as Augustin says, was rhythm, but 
all rhythm was not metre. In rhythmical verse, neither the 
quantity of syllables (that is, the time allotted to each by 
metrical rule), nor even in some degree their number, was 
regarded, so long as a cadence was retained in which the ear 
could recognize a certain approach to uniformity. Much popu- 
lar poetry, both religious and profane, and the public hymns 
of the church, were written in this manner. The distinction of 
long and short syllables, even while Latin remained a living 
tongue, was lost in speech, and required study to attain it. 
The accent or emphasis, both of which are probably, to a cer- 
tain extent, connected with quantity and with each other, sup- 
plied its place ; the accented syllable being, perhaps, generally 

1 Tbe w«n-kn«>wn lines of Adrian to paH to be sounded as an Iambic. Tbey 

norns, and hb rpply« '* Ego nolo Flo- are not the earliest Instanoe extant of dto> 

nis esse," &e., are mrcentual trochaics, regard to quantity ; for Suetonius quotes 

but not wholly so ; ft» the last line, ** Scy- some satirical lines on Julius Ci 
Miinas patl pruinas/^ requires the word 
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lengthened in ordinary speech: though this is not the sole 
cause of length ; for. no want of emphasis, or lowness of tone, 
can render a syllable of many letters short. Thus we find 
two species of Latin verse : one metrical, which Prudentius, 
Fortunatus, and others aspired to write ; the other rhythmical, 
somewhat licentious in number of syllables, and wholly accent- 
ual in its pronunciation. But this kind was founded on the 
former, and imitated the ancient syllabic arrangements. Thus 
the trochaic, or line in which the stress falls on the uneven 
syllables, commonly alternating by eight and seven, a very 
popular metre from its spirited flow, was adopted in military 
songs, such as that already mentioned of the Italian soldiers in 
the ninth century. It was also common in religious chants. The 
line of eight syUables, or dimeter iambic, in which the cadence 
falls on the even places, was still more frequent in ecclesiasti- 
cal verse. But these are the most ordinary forms of versifi- 
cation in the early French or Provencal, Spanish, and Italian 
languages. The line of eleven syllables, which became in 
time still more usual than the former, is nothing else than the 
ancient hendecasyllable, from which the French, in what they 
call masculine rhymes, and ourselves more generally, from a 
still greater deficiency of final vowels, have been forced to re- 
trench the last syllable. The Alexandrine, of twelve syllables, 
might seem to be the trimeter iambic of the ancients. But 
Sanchez has very plausibly referred its origin to a form more 
usual in the dark ages, the pentameter ; and shown it in some 
early Spanish poetry.^ The Alexandrine, in the Southern 
languages, had generally a feminine termination ; that is, in a 
short vowel : thus becoming of thirteen syllables, the stress 
falling on the penultimate, as is the usual case in a Latin pen- 
tameter verse, accentually read in our present mode. The 
variation of syllables in these Alexandrines, which run from 
twelve to fourteen, is accounted for by the similar numerical 
variety in the pentameter.' 

I The break In the middle of the Alex- metiee which the NonnaoB used, and 

andrine. it will oocor to erery competent which we seem to hare borrowed troai 

judge, has nothing analogous to It in the them, were plainlj copied from the Latin 

trimeter iambic, but exactly corresponds rhythmical verses, which. In the declensloa 

to the Innuiable law of the pentameter. of that language, were current in Tarioot 

* Roquefbrt, Essai sur la Poisie Fran- forms among those who either did not on* 

odie dans le 12me et 18me Siicles, p. 66 : derstand, or did not regard, the true 

OalTani, Osserrailoni sulla Poeria de^ quantity of syllables ; and the praetloe of 

Troratovl (Modena, 1829) ; Sanchei, Poe- niyming is probablr to be dedtused fraoi 

riif GMtellanas anteriores al Idmo SUglo, the same original." Bssay on the Laa 

fol. i. p. 122. pu^* and Venifloatkn of Ohauosr, p 

TfrwUtt had already obeorred, <* Tha SL 
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35. I have dwelt, perhaps tediously, on this subject, be- 
cause vague notions of a derivation of modem metri- (^^ ^f 
cal arrangements, even in the languages of Latin i*yin«»n 
origin, from the Arabs or Scandinavians, have some- 
times gained credit It has been imagined, also, that the pe- 
culiar characteristic of the new poetry, rhyme, was boiTOwed 
from the Saracens of Spain.^ But the Latin language abounds 
SO much in consonances, that those who have been accustomed 
to write verses in it well know the difficulty of avoiding them, 
as much as an ear formed on classical models demands ; and, 
as this jingle is certainly pleasing in itself, it is not wonderful 
that the less fastidious vulgar should adopt it in their rhythmi- 
cal songs. It has been proved by Muratori, Gray, and Turn- 
er, beyond the possibility of doubt, that rhymed Latin verse 
was in use from the end of the fourth century.' 

36. Thus, about the time of the first crusade, we find two 
dialects of the same language, differing by that time ProTen^ai 
not inconsiderably from each other, — the Proven9al 5??nch 
and French; possessing a regular grammar, esta- poetry, 
blished forms of versification (and the early Troubadours added 
several to those borrowed from the Latin ^), and a fiexibility 
which gave free scope to the graceful turns of poetry. Wil- 
liam, Duke of Guienne, has the glory of leading the van of 
surviving Proven9al songsters. He was bom in 1070, and 
may probably have composed some of his little poems before 
he joined the crusaders in 1096. If these are genuine, and 
no doubt of them seems to be entertained, they denote a con- 
siderable degree of previous refinement in the language.^ We 
do not, I believe, meet with any other Troubadour till after the 
middle of the twelfth century. From that time till about 
the close of the thirteenth, and especially before the fall of the 
house of Toulouse in 1228, they were numerous almost as the 
gay insects of spring. Names of illustrious birth are mingled 

1 Andrta, with a partiaUtj to th« Sam- Omy hM gone as deeply ai any one into 

eena of Spain, whom, by a dngular aa- this lal^t ; and though, writing at what 

aomption, he takes for his ooantiymenf may be called an early period of metrical 

manifested in almost every page, does not criUcLon, he has fkllen Into a few errorSf 

fiiil to urge this. It had been said long and been too easy of credenoef unanswer- 

before by Uaet, and others who lived be* ably proves the Latin origin of rh)rme. 

fore these sutjects had been thoroughly Gray> Worksby Mathias, vol.ii. pp. 30-54. 

Invn«cigated. Origine e ProgreMO, &e.. ' See Raynouard, Roquelbrt, and Gal> 

U. 194. He has been copied by Gingu^ne vani for the Provencal and French metres, 

and SL-onondi. which are very complicated. 

• Muratori, Antichit^ Tt<Uiane, Dissert. « Raynouard, Chotx dee PoMes des 

10 ; Turner, in Archaeologia, vol. xiv., Troubadours, vol. ii. ; Auguls. Bceoett 

and Hist of England, vol. iv. pp. 328, 653. das Anciena Poites Fnun^ala, toI. t 
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in the list with those whom genius has saved from obscurity. 

• They were the delight of a luxurious nobility, the pride of 
Southern France, while the great fiefs of Toulouse and Gui- 

, enne were in their splendor. Their style soon extended itself to 
the Northern dialect. Abelard was the first of recoixied name 
who taught the banks of the Seine to resound a tale of love ; 
and it was of Eloise that he sung.^ " You composed," says 
that gifted and noble-spirited woman in one of her letters to 
him, " many verses in amorous measure, so sweet both in their 
language and their melody, that your name was incessantly in 
the mouths of all ; and even the most illiterate could not be 
forgetful of you. This it was chiefly that made women ad- 
mire you ; and, as most of these songs were on me and my 
love, they made me known in many countries, and caused 
many women to envy me. Every tongue spoke of your Eloise ; 
every street, every house, resounded with my name."* These 
poems of Abelard are lost ; but, in the Norman or Northern 
French language, we have an immense number of poets be- 
longing to the twelfth and the two following centuries. One 
hundred and twenty-seven are known by name in the twelfth 
alone, and above two hundred in the thirteenth.^ Thibault, 

> Bouterwek, od the authority of La any pleasure in reading, which had been 

Ravidllere, seems to doubt whether these produced in Europe for GOO years, rinoe 

poems of Abelard were in French or Latin, the Consolation of Boethius. But I do not 

Gesch. der Franzbgi^ichen Poesie, p. 18. press my negative judgment, ^'e may at 

I believe this would be thought quite least say, that the writers of the darlc ages, 

paradoxical by any critic at present. if they liave left any thing intrinsically 

* *' Duo autem, fateor, tibi specialiter Tery good, have lieen ill treated by the 

inerant, quibus feminarum quarumlibet learnt, who have failed to extract it. 

animos statim allicere potera«, dictandi Pope, it may be here observed, has done 

videlicet et cantandi gratia ; quae cseteros grtsat injustice to Eloisa in hb unrivalled 

minime philoeuphos assecutos esse novi- £pistle, by putting the sentiments of a 

mus. Quibus quidcm quasi ludo quodam coarse and abandoned woman into her 

laborem exercitii recreans philoeophici mouth. Her refusal to marry Abelard 

pleraque amatorio metro vel rithmo com- arose, not from an abstract predilection fbr>0 

posita reliquidti carmina, quie prae nimil the name of mistress above that of wife, 

suavitate tarn dictaminis quam cantils but from her disinterested afifection, which 

siepius frequentata tuum in ore omnium would not deprive him of ttie prospect of ; - 

nomen incessanter tenebant, nt etiam ecclesiastical dignities to which his genius 

illiteratos melodise dulcedo tui non sine- and renown might lead liim. She judged 

ret immemores esse. Atque hine maxime rery unwisely, as it turned out, but from 

in amorem tui feminse suspirabant. £t an unbounded generosity of character. 

3um horum pan maxima carminum nos- He was, in fact, unworthy of her alTec- 

tros decantaret amores, multis me regio- tion, which she expresses hi tlie tenderest 

nibus brevi tempore nunciavit, et mul- language. "Deum testem iuvoco, si me 

tarum in me feminarum accendit invi- Augustus nniverso prawidens mundo ma- 

diam." And in another place :** Frequent! trimonii honore dignaretur, totumque 

carmine tuam in ore omnium Helolssam mihi orbem confirmaret in perpetunm 

ponebas : me platse omncs, me domus sin- prtesidendum, ctiarius mihi et digniua 

Silse reeonalwnt." Epist. Abselardi et Tideretur tua dici meretrix quam illius 

elolssB. These epistles of Abelard and imperatrix." 
El<4s», especially those of the latter, are, > Auguis, Discours Pr^liminaire. p. 2; 

■s &r as I IcQow. the first book that givei Boquefort, £tat de la Po6^ Fran^^aise uu 
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King of Navarre and Count of Champagne, about the middle 
of the next, is accounted by some the best, as well as noblest, 
of French poets; but the spirited and satirical Butebouf 
might contest the preference. 

37. In this French and Provencal poetry, if we come to 
the consideration of it historically, descending from an earlier 
period, we are at once struck by the vast preponderance of 
amorous ditties. Tiie Greek and Roman Muses, especially 
the latter, seem frigid as their own fountain in comparison. 
Satires on the great, and especially on the clergy, exhortations 
to the crusade, and religious odes, are intermingled in the 
productions of the Troubadours; but love is the prevailing 
theme. This tone they could hardly have borrowed from the 
rhythmical Latin verses, of which all that remam are without 
passion or energy. They could as little have been indebted 
to their predecessors for a peculiar gracefulness, an indescriba- 
ble charm of gayety and ease, which many of their lighter 
poems dUplay. This can only be ascribed to the polish of 
chivalrous manners, and to the influence of feminine delicacy 
on public taste. The well-known dialogue, for example, of 
Horace and Lydia, is justly praised : nothing extant of this 
amoebean character, from Greece or Rome, is nearly so good. 
But such alternate stanzas, between speakers of different 
sexes, are very common in the early French poets ; and it 
would be easy to find some quite equal to Horace in grace and 
spirit. They had even a generic name, tensons, *^ contentions ;" 
that is, dialogues of lively repartee, such as we are surprised 
to find in the twelflh century, — an age accounted by many 
almost barbarous. None of these are prettier than what are 
called pastourelles, in which the poet is feigned to meet a shep- 
herdess, whose love he solicits, and by whom he is repelled 
(not always finally) in alternate stanzas.^ Some of these 

12me et ISme Slteles; Hlat. Litt. de U an ancient prototype la the twenty-seventh 

France, xvi. 239. pastoral of Theociitos, which Dryden haa 

[It ooicht to haye heen obeerred, that translated with no diminution of its flree- 

romparatiToly few of the poets of the dom. Some of the Pastoarelles are also 

twelflh century are extant : most of them rather licentious *, but that is not the ease 

are Anxto-Norman. At least ten times as with the greater part. M. Kaynouard, in 

much French Terse of the thirteenth has an article of the .Toumal des Sarans for 

been preserred. Hist. Litt. de la France, 1824, p. 613, remarks the superior deoencj 

p. 239. *^ Totre pro!<e et notn* poesie Fran- of the Southern poets, scarcely four or flra 

qUse exiffta'snt arant 1200, mab c'«tt an tranRgres«ing in that respect; while many 

trftd^ma f'^]» qu'elles commenc^rent k of the &bliaux In the collections of B«r- 

prendre nc caractore national.^' Id. p. baxan and Meon are of the most ooana 

264 — 1847.] and stupid ribaldry, and such that eraa 

* Theae have, as Oalvanl has observed, the otject of exhibiting ancient mannw 
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maj be read in Roquefort, Etat de la Poesie Fran^aise dans 
le 12ine et 13me Siecles; others in Rajnouard, Choix des 
Poesies des Troubadours; in Auguis, Recueil des Anciens 
Poetes Fran9ais ; or in Gralvani, Osservazioni suUa Poesia de' 
Trovatori. 

38. In all these light compositions which gallantry or gayetj 
inspired, we perceive the characteristic excellences of French 
poetry, as distinctly as in the best vaudeville of the age of 
Louis XV. We can really sometimes find little difference, 
except an obsoleteness of language, which gives them a kind 
of poignancy ; and this style, as I have observed, seems to 
have been quite original in France, though it was imitated 
by other nations.^ The French poetry, on the other hand, was 
deficient in strength and ardor. It was also too much filled 
with monotonous commonplaces ; among which the tedious 
descriptions of spring, and the everlasting nightingale, are 
eminently to be reckoned. These, perhaps, are less frequent 
in the early poems, most of which are short, than they became 
in the prolix expansion adopted by the allegorical school in 
the fourteenth century. They prevail, as is well known, in 
Chaucer, Dunbar, and several other of our own poets. 

39. The metrical romances, far from common in Provencal,' 
Metrical but forming a large portion of what was written in 
jSJ^^* the Northern dialect, though occasionally picturesque, 
the Dane, graceful, or animated, are seldom free from tedious 
or prosaic details. The earliest of these extant seems to be 
that of Havelok the Dane, of which an abridgment was made 

and language warcely warranted their the envot^ or termination of a poem, by 

publication in so large a number. an address to the poem itself or the reader, 

[A good many Pastourelles, but all rari- are said to be of Arabian origin. In a»- 

ations of the same subject, are published Burning that rhyme was introduced by the 

by M. Michel, in his Thdltre Fran^ais au same channel, these writers are probably 

Moyen Age, p. 81. These are in Northern mistaken. But I have seen too little of 

dialects, and may be referred to the twelfth Oriental, and especially of Hispano-Sara- 

and thirteenth centuries. Robin und Ma- cenic poetry, to form any opinion how fiu 

rion are always the shepherd or peasant the more essential chaFacteristics of Pro> 

and his rustic love ; and a knight always ren^ verse may have been derived firom 

interferes, with or without success, to se- it. One seems to find more of Oriental 

duce or outrage Blarion. We have nothing hyperbole in the CastUiiui poetry, 

corresponding to these In England. — > It has been denied that there are any 

1847.] metrical romances in Provencal ; but one 

called the Philomena, on the fabulous 

* Andres, as usual with him, whose pre- history of Charlemagne, is written after 

Judices are all that way, derives the Pro- 1173, though not much later than 1200. 

venial style of poetry fh>m the Arabians ; Journal des Savans, 1824. [The Philome- 

•nd this has been countenanced, in some na is in prose ; but it has been pointed out 

measure, by Gingu4n6 and Sismondi. to me, that fbur metrical romances in Pro 

Some of the peculiarities of the Trouba- venial have been brought to light by Ri^- 

4oiiri, their tensons^ or contentions, and nouard and others. — 1812.] 
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bj Greofirej Gaimar, before the middle of the twelfth centurj. 
The story is certainly a popular legend from the Danish part 
of England, which the French versifier- has called, according 
to the fashion of romances, *^ a Breton lay." J£ this word 
meant any thing more than relating to Britain, it is a plain 
falsehood; and, upon either hypothesis, it may lead us to 
doubt, as many other reasons may also, what has been so 
much asserted of late years, as to the Armorican origin of 
romantic fictions ; since the word ^* Breton,*' which some critics 
refer to Armorica, is here applied to a story of mere English 
birth.^ It cannot, however, be doubted, from the absurd 
introduction of Arthur's name in this romance of Havelok, 
that it was written after the publication of the splendid fables 
of Geoffrey.* 



> Tbe Recherehes nir let Bardes d'Anno- 
liqne, by that raipectable reteran M . de 
la Kue, are rery unsatiBfactory. It does 
not appear that the Bretona have ao much 
M a national tradition of any romantic 
poetry, nor any writings In their language 
older than 14fiO. The authority of Warton, 
Leyden, Ellis, Turner, and Price, has ren- 
dered this hypothesis of early Armorican 
romance popular ; but I cannot belieTe 
that so baseless a fiibric will endure much 
longer. Is it credible that tales of aristo- 
eradc splendor and courtesy sprung up in 
so poor and uncivilized a country as Bre- 
tagne ? Traditional stories they might, no 
doubt, possess, and some of these may be 
found in the Lais de Blarie and other 
early poems ; but not romances of chival- 
ry. I do not recollect, though speaking 
without confidence, that any proof has 
been given of Armorican traditions about 
Arthur earlier than the history of OeoCErey : 
for it seems too much to interpret the word 
Britones of them rather than of the Welsh. 
Mr. Turner, I observe, without abmlutely 
recanting, has much receded from his opin- 
ion of an Armorican original for QeoOrey 
of Monmouth. 

[It is not easy to perceive how the story 
of Arthur, as a Welsh prince and con- 
queror, should have originated in Brittany, 
which may have preserved some connec- 
tion with Cornwall, but none, as far as we 
know, with Wales. The Armoricans, at 
least, had no motive for inventing magnifl- 
eent fables in order to swell the glory of 
a different though cognate people. Mr. 
Wright conceives that Arthur was a my- 
thic pcrsona^te in Brittany, whose legend 
was confounded by Geoffrey with real 
history. But this wholly annihilates the 
historical basb, and requires us not only 
Id reject Nennius as a spurious or interpo- 
lated writer, which Is Mr. Wright's hypo- 



thesis, but to consider all the Welsh poems 
which contain allusions to Arthur as poa- 
terior to the time of Geoffrey. **T1m 
legends of the British kings," he says, 
" appear to have been brought over ttoax 
Bretagne. and not to have had their origin 
among tne Welsh. Although we begin 
to obMrve traces of the legends relating to 
Arthur and Merlin before Geoflkvy of Bion- 
mouth wrote, yet even the Welsh of that 
time appear to have r^ected his narrative 
as fabulous." Biogr. Britann. Litteraira, 
vol. ii. p. 145. If we can depend at all on 
the stories of the Mabinogion, which a la- 
dy has so honorably brought before th« 
English public, the traditional legends con- 
cerning Arthur prevailed in Wales In an 
earlier age than that of Geoflrey; and 
perhaps William of Bfalmesbury alluded 
to them rather than to the recent forgery, 
in the words, '* Ilic est Arthurus de quo 
Britonum nugae hodieque delirant ; dignua 

Slane, quern non (kllaces somniarent fabu- 
e, wd veraces praedicarent historiae, 
quippe qui labantem patriam din snsti- 
nuerit, infractosque civium mentes ad 
bellum acuerit." De Gestis Rec. Angl., 
1. 1 Arthur's victory at Mount Badon in 
516, and his death in 537, are mentioned 
in the Annalee Cambrise, prepared bv the 
late Mr. Petrie for publication ; a brief 
chronicle, which seems, in part at least, 
oonsideraoly older than the twelfth centu- 
ry, if not almost contemporary. — 1847.] 

* The romance of Havelok was printed 
by Sir Fraderick Madden in 1829, but not 
for sale. Ills Introduction is of conside- 
rable value. The story of Havelok la 
that of Curan aini Argentile, in Wamer'a 
Alblon^s England, upon which Mason 
founded a drama. Sir F. Madden refers 
the English translation to some time be- 
tween 1270 and 1290. The manuscript ia 
In tha Bodleian libraxy. The Franch ori> 
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40. Two more celebrated poems are by Wace, a native of 
Diffusion Jersey : one, a free version of the history lately pub- 
of French lished by Geoffrey of Monmouth ; the other, a nar- 
•anguage- rative of the Battle of Hastings, and Conquest of 
England. Many other romances followed. Much hias been 
disputed for some years concerning these, as well as the lays 
and fabliaux of the Northern trouveurs. It is sufficient here to 
observe, that they aflTorded a copious source of amusement and 
interest to those who read or. listened as far as the French 
language was diffused ; and this was far beyond the bounda- 
ries of France. Not only was it the common spoken tongue 
of what is called the court, or generally of the superior ranks, 
in England, but in Italy and in Germany, at least throughout 
the thirteenth century. Brunetto Latini wrote his philosophi- 
cal compilation, called Le Tresor, in French, " because,*' as 
he says, " the language was more agreeable and usual than 
any other." Italian, in fact, was hardly employed in prose at 
that time. But, for those whose education had not gone so 
far, the romances and tales of France began to be rendered 
into German as early as the latter part of the twelfth century, 
as they were long afterwards into English ; becoming the basis 
of those popular songs which illustrate the period of the 
Swabian emperors, the great house of Hohenstauffen, Frederic 
Barbarossa, Henry VI., and Frederic II. 

41. The poets of Germany, during this period of extraordi- 
Oerman nary fertility in versification, were not less numerous 
Swabian' than thosc of Fraucc and Provence.^ From Henry 
period. of Veldek to the last of the lyric poets, soon after the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, not less than two hundred 
are known by name. A collection made in that age by Rudi- 
ger von JVIanasse of Zurich contains the productions of one 



ginal ha« since been reprinted in France^ Latin poetry, though some of it apparent- 

08 I learn from Bruuet's Supplement au ly derived from old lays of the Hunoinh or 

Manuel du Libraire. Both this and its Burgundian age. In the beginning of the 

abridgment, by Qeoffirey Gkdmar, are in twel^h century, the remacular poetry n»> 

the British Museum. vived in a number of chiralric stories, of 

1 Bouterwek, p. d5. [Ocrrinus, in his which Alexander and Charlemagne were ^ 

PoeUsche Utteratur der Deutschen, has generally the heroes. The Franconiau 

gone more fully than his predecessor emperors did not encourage letters ; but, 

Bouterwek into the history of German under the Swabian line, poetry eminenUy 

medi^Tal poetry, which was more abun- flourished. Seyeral epics besides the Nib»> 

dant, perhaps, than in any other country, lungen Lied belong to the latter part of 

Ottfried, about 883, turned the Qospels the twelfth century or banning of the 

into German verse : we here find rhyme next, and are much superior in spirit and ,, 

instead of the ancient alliteration. But character to any thing that fbllowed.— 

In Uie next two centuries we have chiefly 1853.] 
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hundred and forty; and modem editors have much enlarged 
the list,* Henry of Veldek is placed by Eichhom about 1 1 70, 
and by Bouterwek twenty years later : so that, at the utmost, 
we cannot reckon the period of their duration more than 
a century and a half. But the great difference percepti- 
ble between the poetry of Henry and that of the old Ger- 
man songs proves him not to have been the earliest of the 
Swabian school : he is as polished in language and versifica- 
tion as any of his successors; and, though a Northern, he 
wrote in the dialect of the house of Hohenstauffen. Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, in the first years of the next century, is 
perhaps the most eminent name of the Minnesingers, as the 
lyric poets were denominated; and is also the translator of 
several romances. The golden age of German poetry was 
before the fall of the Swabian dynasty, at the death of Conrad 
IV. in 1254. Love, as the word denotes, was the peculiar 
theme of the Minnesingers; but it was chiefly from the 
northern or southern dialects of France, especially the lat- • 
ter, that they borrowed their amorous strains.^ In the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, we find less of feeling and in- 
vention, but a more didactic and moral tone, sometimes veiled 
in .^opic fables, sometimes openly satirical. Conmd of 
Wiirtzburg is the chief of the later school ; but he had to 
lament the decline of taste and mannei*s in his own age. 

42. No poetry, however, of the Swabian period, is so na- 
tional as the epic romances, which drew their subjects fiX)m 



> Boaterwek. p. 98. Thb coUeetioa true that no other would salt our modem 
published ID 1758 by Bodmer. taste. 

> Uerder, Zentreute Blatter, toI. ▼. p. A speciefi of love-nong, peculiar, accord- 
a06; Hchhorn, Allg. Oeechichte der Cul- big to Weber (p. 9), to the Minnesiugers, 
tur, vol. i. p. 226 ; Heioaius. Teut, oder are called Watduneu's Soogii. Theee con* 
Lehrbaeh der Deutiichen SprachWissen- sint in a dialogue between a lover and the 
•chaft, vol. iv. pp. S^-SO; Weber^s Ulus- ientinel who guards his mistress. The 
trations of Northern Antiquities, 1814. latter is persuaded to imitate '' Sir Panda- 
This work contains the earliest analysis, I rus of Tnj ; ^* but. «rben morning breaks, 
believe, of the Nibelungen Lied. But. summons the lover to quit his lady, who, 
above all, I have been indebted to the in her turn, maintains that " it is the 
excellent account of German poetry by nightingale, and not the lark," with al- 
Bouterwek, in the ninth volume of his most the pertinacity of Juliet. 

great work, the History of Poetry and Mr. Taylor remarks that the Germau 

fioquence since the Thirteenth Century, poets do not go so lar in their idolatry of 

In this volume, the mediseval poetry of the fidr as the Provencals, p. 127. I do 

Germany occupies nearly four hundred not concur altogether in his reasons ; but, 

closely printed piiges. I have since met as the Minnesingers imitated the Pro- 

wlth a pleasing little volume on the T^ays ven^als, this deviation is remarkable. 1 

of the Minnesingers, by Mr. Edgar Tay- should rather ascribe it to the hyperbolical 

lor. It contains an account of the chief tone which the Troubadours had bor- 

of thoee poets, with tranidatlons, perhaps rowed from the Arabians, or to the su*> 

*■ too modern a style ; though it maj be oeptibiUty of their temperament. 
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the highest antiquity, if they did not even adopt the language 
of primeval bards, which perhaps, though it has been sur- 
mised, is not compatible with their style. In the two most 
celebrated productions of this kind, the Helden Buch, or Book 
of Heroes, and the Nibelungen Lied, the Lay of the Nibelun- 
gen, a fabulous people, we find the recollections of an heroic 
age, wherein the names of Attila and Theodoric stand out as 
witnesses of traditional history, clouded by error and colored 
by fancy. The Nibelungen Lied, in its present form, is by an 
uncertain author, perhaps about the year 1200 ; ^ but it comes. 



^ Weber sajs, " I hare no doubt what- 
eTer that the romance itself is of rery 
high antiquity, — at least of the elerenw 
eentury ; though certainly the present 
eopy bias been considerably modernized." 
Illustrations of Northern Romances, p. 
26. But Bouterwek does not seem to 
think it of so ancient a date ; and I be- 
Uere it is commonly referred to about the 
year 1200. Schlegel ascribes it to Henry 
Ton Offerdingen. Heinsius, iv. 52. 

It is highly probable that the " bar- 
bara et antiqnissima carmina," which 
-according to Eginhard — Charlemagne 
caused to be reduced to writing, were no 
other than the It^nds of the Nibelungen 
Ued, and similar traditions of the Oothic 
and Bnrgundian time. Weber, p. 6. I 
will here mention a curious Latin epic 
poem on the wars of Attila, published by 
Fischer in 1780. He conceives it to be of 
the sixth century ; but others have re- 
ferred it to the eighth. [Raynouard 
jJoumal des Savans, August, 1888) places 
It in the tenth ; and my friend, the Hon. 
and Rev. W. Herbert, in the notes to his 
poem on Attila (1837), a production dis- 
playing an union of acuteness and erudi- 
tion with great poetical talents, has, 
probably with no knowledge of Ray- 
nouard's judgment, come to the same 
determination, from the mention of Ice- 
hoid, under the name of Thile, which was 
not diitcovered till 861. '* The poem re- 
sembles in style and substance the later 
Scandinavian sagas, and it is probably a 
Latin version of some such prose narrative ; 
and the spelling of Thule, Thile, seems to 
have been derived ftttn the ScandlnavteTi 
orthogmphy Thyle. At the end of the 
tenth century, the Scandinavians, who 
were previously illiterate, b^an to study 
in Italy; and the discovery of Iceland 
would have transpired through them. It 
is probable that this may be the earliest 
work in which the name Thule has been 
applied to Iceland, and it is most likely 
a production of the tenth century. The 
MS. is said to be of the thirteenth." It 
appears, however, by M. Raynouard's ar- 



ticle, that the MS. in the Royal Library at 
Paris contains a dedication to an arch- 
bishop of Rome near the close of the tenth 
century ; which, in the absence of any 
presumption to the contrary, may pan 
for the date of the poem.— 1842.] The 
heroes are Franks ; but the whole is tt^ 
bulons, except the name of Attila and his 
Huns. I do not know whether this haa 
any connection with a history of Attila by 
a writer named Ouola. existing in manu- 
script at Modena, and being probably « 
translation in prose firom Latin into Pro- 
ven^. A translation of this last into 
Italian was published by Rossi at Ferrara 
in 1568 : it is a very scarce book : but I 
have seen two copies of it. Weber's Illus- 
trations, p. 28 ; Eichhom, Allg. Gesch., ii. 
178 ; Galvani, Osservasioni snlla Poesia 
de' Trovatori, p. 16. 

The Nibelungen Lied seems to have been 
less popular in the middle ages than other 
romances ; evidenUy because it relates to 
a different state of manners. Bouterwek. 
p. 141. Heinsius observes that we must 
consider this poem as the most valuable 
record of German antiquity ; but that to 
overrate its merit, as some have been in- 
clined to do, can be of no advantage. [The 
Nibelungen Lied is placed by Gervinu* 
about 1210. It was not liked by the cler^ 
gy, doubtless on account of its heathenish 
character ; nor by the courtly poets, who 
thought it too rude ; and in (act the sUle 
is much behind that of the age. The . 
sources of thb poem are unknown : that 
the author had traditional legends, and 

Erobably lays, to guide him. will, of course, 
ardly be doubted. Little more than a 
few great names — Attila, Theodoric, Gun- 
ther — belong to real history ; but th« 
whole complexion of the poem is so dif 
ferent ftom that of the twelfth century, 
ths^ we must believe the poet to have im- 
bued himself by some such means with 
the spirit of times long past. No dispa* 
ragement, but the reverse, to the genius d 
him, who in these respects, as well as in 
his animated and picturesque language, 
80 powerfully reminds as of tUe ikUier of 
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and, as far as we can judge, with little or no intei*polation c^ 
circumstances, from an age anterior to Christianity, to civiliza* 
tion, and to the more refined forms of chivalry. We cannot 
well think the stories later than the sixth or seventh centuries. 
The German critics admire the rude grandeur of this old 
epic ; and its fables, marked with a character of barbarous 
simplicity wholly unlike that of later romance, are become in 
some degree familiar to ourselves. 

43. The loss of some accomplished princes, and of a near 
intercourse with the south of Fi-ance and with Italy, d^,|„^ ^ 
as well as the augmented independence of the Ger- Oermaik 
man nobility, only to be maintained by unceasing p®*^- 
warfare, rendered their manners, from the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, more rude than before. They ceased to 
cultivate poetry, or to think it honorable in their rank. 
Meantime a new race of poets, chiefly burghers of towns, 
sprang up about the reign of Rodolph of Hapsburg, before the 
lays of the Minnesingers had yet ceased to resound. These 
prudent though not inspired votaries of the Muse chose the 
didactic and moral style, as more salutary than the love-songs, 
and more reasonable than the romances. They became known 
in the fourteenth century by the name of Meister-singers, but 
are traced to the institutions of the twelflh century, called 
singing-schools, for the promotion of popular music, the favor- 
ite recreation of Germany. What they may have done for music, 
I am unable to say : it was in an evil hour for the art of 
poetry that they extended their jurisdiction over her. They 
regulated verse by the most pedantic and minute laws, such 
as a society with no idea of excellence but conformity to rule 
would be sure to adopt ; though nobler institutions have often 
done the same, and the Master-burghers were but prototypes 
of the Italian academicians. The poetry was always moral 
and serious, but fiat. These Meister-singers are said to have 
originated at Mentz ; from which they spread to Augsburg, 
Strasburg, and other cities, and in none were more renovmed 
than Nuremberg. Charles IV., in 1378, incorporated them 
by the name of Meistergenoss-schafl, with armorial bearings 
and peculiar privileges. They became, however, more con- 
spicuous in the sixteenth century. Scarce any names of 

potlry. The Nlbelangsn Ued hM been thongh It dteplajrs Urn of Its orlgiiMU tmi- 
MiMy modeniiwd in Qenniui ; aiid b reed nen. — 1868.] 
with more ptoesiare In that 0vrm, 
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Meister-singers before that age are recorded ; nor does it seem 
that much of their earlier poetry is extant.^ 

44. The French versifiers had by this time, perhaps, become 
Poetry of ^^® numcrous, though several names in the same 
France and Style of amatory song do some credit to their age. 
Spam. jj^^ ^YiQ romances of chivalry began now to be writ- 
ten in prose ; while a very celebrated poem, the Roman de la 
Rose, had introduced an unfortunate taste for allegory into 
verse, from which France did not extricate herself for several 
generations. Meanwhile the Provencal poets, who, down to 
the close of the thirteenth century, had flourished in the South, 
and whose language many Lombards adopted, came to an end. 
After the re-union of the fief of Toulouse to the crown, and 
the possession of Provence by a Northern line of princes, their 
ancient and renowned tongue passed for a dialect, a patois of 
the people. It had never been much employed in prose, 
save in the kingdom of Arragon, where, under the name of 
Valencian, it continued for two centuries to be a legitimate 
language, till political circumstances of the same kind reduced 
it, as in Southern France, to a provincial dialect. The Cas- 
tilian language, which, though it has been traced higher in 
written fragments, may be considered to have begun, in a lite- 
rary sense, with the poem of the Cid (not later, as some have 
thought, than the middle of the twelfth century), was employed 
by a few extant poets in the next age ; and, in the fourteenth, 
was as much the established vehicle of many kinds of litera- 
ture in Spain as the French was on the other side of the 
mountains.* The names of Portuguese poets not less early 
than any in Castile are recorded : fragments are mentioned by 
Bouterwek as old as the twelfth century ; and there exists a 
collection of lyric poetry, in the style of the Troubadoure, 
which is referred to no late part of the next age.' Nothing 

1 Bouterwek, Ix. 271 -291 ; Ileinslufl, shall quote the Englbh translation of this 

It. 85-98. See also the Biographie Uni- work. 

verselle, art. '* Folcc ; " and a good article > This rery curious ffuct in literary his* 

Id the KetrospectiTe Review, yol. x. p. 118. tory has been brought to light bj Lord 

[8ne also Qorrinus, Poetische Litteratur Stuart of Rothesay, who printed at Paris, 

der Deutschen, p. 112, and po.H.] in 1823, twenty-five copies of a collectloa 

* Sanchei, Colecclon de Poevias Castella- of ancient Portuguese songs, from a m»- 

nas antcriores al Siglo 15mo ; Velasques. nuscript in the library of the College of 

IILttoria della Poesia EspaSol, which I only Nobles at Lisbon. An account of this 

know by the German translation of Dieze book, by M. Raynouard, will be found in 

(Giittingen, 1769), who has added many the Journal des Savans for August, 1826; 

notes; Andres, Origine d' ogni Uttera- and I have been favored by my noble 

tnm, ii. 158 ; Bouterwek's History of friend the editor with the lo'in of a copy. 

Bpanish and Portuguese Literature. I though my ignorance of the languaice prn- 
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has been published in the Castilian language of this amatory 
style older than 1400. 

45. Italy came, last of those countries where Latin had 
been spoken, to the possession of an independent ^^^ 
language and literature. No industry has hitherto itaiiaD 
retrieved so much as a few lines of real Italian till **°«"*8*- 
near the end of the twelfth century ; ^ and there is not much 
before the middle of the next. Several poets, however, whose 
versitication is not wholly rude, appeared soon afterwards. 
The Divine Comedy of Dante seems to have been commenced 
before his exile from Florence in 1304. The Italian lano^uacre 
was much used in prose during the times of Dante and Pe 
trarch, though very little before. 

46. Dante and Petrarch are, as it were, the morning-stars 



▼rated me from forming an exact Judg- 
ment of its contents. In the preface, the 
following circnmstancee are stated. It 
consists of seTenty-flve folios, the flrst part 
having been torn off, and the manuscript 
attached to a work of a wholly different 
nature. The writing appears to be of the 
fburteenth century, and in some places 
older. The idiom seems older than the 
writing: It may be called, if I understand 
the meaning of the preface, as old as the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
certainly older than the reign of Denis,'' 
** pode appellidarse coevo do seculo xiii, e de 
certo he anterior ao reynado de D. Denis " 
Denis, King of Portugal, reigned flrom 1279 
to 1325. It is regular in grammar, and 
for the most part in orthography, but 
contains some Gallicisms, which show 
either a connection between France and 
, Portugal in that age, or a common origin 
in the Southern tongues of Europe ; since 
certain idioms found in this mannwript 
are preserred in Spanish, Italian, and Pro- 
▼encul, yet are omitted in Portuguese 
dictionaries. A few poems are translated 
from Proven^ ; but the greater part are 
strictly Portuguese, as ^e mention of 
pi.ves. names, and manners, shows. M. 
Itivnouard, however, observes, that the 
though tj« and forms of versiflcation are 
tiimilar to those of the Troubadours. The 
metres employed are usually of seven, 
eight, and ten syllables, the accent &lling 
on the last : but some lines occur of seven, 
eight, or eleven syllables, accented on the 
penultimate ; and these are sometimes in- 
terwoven, at regular intervaLi, with the 
others. 

The songs, as far as I was able to Judge, 
•re chiefly, if not wholly, amator>' : they 
fsnerally consist of stanias, the flrst of 
vhkh is written (and printed) with inter- 



vals fbr musical notes, and In the form of 
prose, though really in metre. Eaeh 
stanxa has frequently a burden of two 
lines. The plan appeared to be something 
like that of the (^<<tilian glosas of the 
flfteenth century ; the subject of the flrst 
stanza being repeated, and sometimes ex- 
panded, in the rest. I do not know that 
this is found in any Proven^U poetry. 
The language, according to Kaynouard, 
rewmbles Proven^l more than the modem 
Portuguese does. It is a very remarkable 
circumstance, that we have no evidence, 
at least from the letter of the Marquis of 
Santillana early in the flfteenth century, 
that the Oastllians had any of these love- 
songs till long after the date of this Can* 
cioneiro, and that we may rather collect 
from it. that the Spanish amatory poets 
chose tne OalUcian or Portuguese dialect 
in preference to their own. Though the 
very ancient collection to which this note 
refers seems to have been unknown, I 
And mention of one by Don Pedro, Count 
of Barcelos, natural son of King Denis, In 
Diesels notes on Velasquez, Qesch. der 
Span. Dichtkunst, p. 70. This must have 
been in the flrst part of the fourteenth 
century. 

1 Tlfaboschl. III. 823. doubts the authen- 
ticity of some inscriptions referred to the 
twelfth century. The earliest genuine 
Italian seems to be a few lines by Ciullo 
d'Alcamo, a SidlUn, bt^tween 1187 and 
1193, vol. iv. p. 340. [Mnratorl thinks it 
probable that Italian might be written 
sometimes in the twelfth century. *' Quan- 
do cio precisamente awenisse. noi nol sap- 
piamo, pcrrh^ V ignoranxa e baibarle di 
que' tempi non ne lasci'H memoria, o non 
compo.<tse tale opcre, che meritassero di 
vivere inflno al tempi no^tri *' Delia par- 
fetta Poesia, v. 1. p. 6. — 1842.] 
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of our modem literature. I shall say nothing more of the 
Dante and former in this place : he does not stand in such close 
Petrarch, connection as Petrarch with the fifteenth century, nor 
had he such influence over the taste of his age. In this respect, 
Petrarch has as much the advantage over Dante, as he was 
his inferior in depth of thought and creative power. He 
formed a school of poetry, which, though no disciple compa- 
rable to himself came out of it, gave a character to the taste 
of his country. He did not invent the sonnet ; but he, per- 
haps, was the cause that it has continued in fashion for so 
many ages.^ He gave purity, elegance, and even stability, 
to the Italian language, which has been incomparably less 
changed during near five centuries since his time than it wat 
in one between the age of Guido Guinizzelli and his own ; 
and none have denied him the honor of having restored a true 
feeling of classical antiquity in Italy, and consequently in 
Europe. 

47. Nothing can be more difficult than to determine,* 
Change of except by an arbitrary line, the commencement of 
Saxon^to ^he English language; not so much, as in those 
RngUsh. of the Continent, because we are in want of materials, 
but rather from an opposite reason, — the possibility of tracing 
a very gradual succession of verbal changes that ended in a 
change of denomination. We should probably experience 
a similar difficulty if we knew equally well the current idiom 
of France or Italy in the seventh and eighth centuries; for, 
when we compare the earliest English of the thirteenth cen- 
tury with the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, it seems hard to 
oronounce why it should pass for a separate language, rather 
than a modification or simplification of the former. We must 
conform, however, to usage, and say, that the Anglo-Saxon 
was converted into English, 1. By contracting or otherwise 
modifying the pronunciation and orthography of words ; 2. By 
omitting many inflections, especially of the noun, and conse- 
quently making more use of articles and auxiliaries ; 3. By 
the introduction of French derivatives ; 4. By using less in- 
version and ellipsis, especially in poetry. Of these, the second 
alone, I think, can be consider^ as sufficient to describe a 
Dew form of language ; and this was brought about so gradu- 

1 Creedmbenl (Storia deUa mlgar Poesia, sonnet, or at least the perfection of that Id 
▼oL il. p. 269) asserts the elafan of Qnlton use among the ProTen^Rls. 
i*Areno to Uie inyention of the lecuiar 
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ally, that we are not relieved from much of our difficulty, 
whether some compositions shall pass for the latest offspring 
of the mother or the earliest fruits of the daughter's fer- 
tility.i 

48. The Anglo-Norman language is a phrase not quite so 
unobjectionable as the Anglo-Norman constitution ; and, as it 
is sure to deceive, we might better lay it aside altogether.' 
In the one instance, there was a real ftision of laws and govern- 
ment, to which we can find but a remote analogy, or rather 
none at all, in the other. It is probable, indeed, that the con- 
verse of foreigners might have something to do with those 
simplifications of the Anglo-Saxon grammar which appear 
about the reign of Henry II., more than a century after the 
Conquest ; though it is also true, that languages of a very 
artificial structure, like that of England before that revolution, 
often became less complex in their forms, without any such 
violent process as an amalgamation of two different races.' 
What is conmionly called the Saxon Chronicle is continued to 
the death of Stephen in 1154, and in tke same language, 
though with some loss of its purity. Besides the neglect of 
several grammatical rules, French words now and then obtrude , 
themselves, but not very fi^quently, in the latter pages of this 
Chronicle. Peterborough, however, was quite an English 
monastery ; its endowments, its abbots, were Saxon ; and the 
political spirit the Chronicle breathes, in some passages, is that 
of the indignant subjects, serin ancor frementiy of the Norman 
usurpers. If its last compilers, therefore, gave way to some 

> It Is a proof of this diffleultyf that the remaiked, that the *Tiim*!« whkh bear a 

best masters of our ancient Unguage hare Saxon name in the field acquire a French 

lateljr introduced the word Semi-Saxon, one in the shambles. But eren this is 

which is to corer erery thing fh>m 1 150 to more ingenious than Just ; for muttons, 

1250. — See Thorpe's pre&ce to Aualecta beeres, and poricers are good old words for 

Anglo-Saxonica, and many other recent the living quadrupeds. [It has, of late 

books. years, been more usual to call the French 

s A popular and pleasing writer has poetiy, written in Bnglish, Anglo-Norman 

drawn a httle upon his imagination in the — 1842.] 
following account of the language of our 

forefathers after the Conquest : * "The Ian- * " Brery branch of the low Oerman 

guage of the church was Latin ; that of stock, ttom whence ttie Anglo-Saxon 

the king and nobles, Norman ; that of the sprung, displays the same simplification 

people, Anglo-Saxon: the Anglo-Norman of its grammar." Price's pre&ce to Wa]^ 

jargon was only employed in tkt eommer- ton, p. 110. He therefore ascribes little 

rial intercourse Settoeen the conquerors euul influence to the Norman Conquest or tc 

the conquered.''^ Ellis's Specimens of French connections. [It ought, howerer. 

Early English Poets, toI. 1. p. 17. What to be obsenred, that the simplifications of * 

was this Jargon ? and where do we find a the Anglo-Saxon grammar had begun b^ 

proof of Its existence? and what was the fore the reign of Henry II. : the latter part 

eomnmtdal intersonrse hinted at? I sus- of theSaxon Chronicle afEords full proof of 

ptet KUis only meint, what has often bean this.— 1847.] 

vou I. 6 
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innovations of language, we may presume that these prevailed 
more extensively in places less secluded, and especially in 
London. 

49. We find evidence of a greater change in Layamon, a 
translator of Wace's romance of Brut from the French. Laya- 
mon's age is uncertain: it must have been afler 1155, when 
the original poem was completed ; and can hardly be placed 
below 1?00. His language is accounted rather Anglo-Saxon 
than English : it retains most of the distinguishing inflections 
of the mother-tongue, yet evidently differs considerably from 
that older than the Conquest, by the introduction, or at least 
more frequent employment, of some new auxiliary forms ; and 
displays very little of the characteristics of the ancient poetry, 
its periphrases, its ellipses, or its inversions. But, though trans- 
lation was the means by which words of French origin were 
afterwards most copiously introduced, very few occur in the 
extracts from Layamon hitherto published ; for we have not 
yet the expected edition of the entire wOTk. He is not a 
mere translator, but improves much on Wace. The adoption 
of the plain and almost creeping style of the metrical French 

^ romance, instead of the impetuous dithyrambics of Saxon 
song, gives Layamon, at first sight, a greater affinity to the 
new English language than in mere grammatical structure he 
appears to bear.^ 

50. Layamon wrote in a village on the Severn ; * and it is 
p^^j^^ agreeable to experience, that an obsolete structure of 
of£ngii8h language should be retained in a distant province, 
language- while it has undergone some change among the less 
rugged inhabitants of a capital. The disuse of Saxon forms 
crept on by degrees : some metrical lives of saints, apparently 
written not far from the year 1250,^ may be deemed English; 

t See a long extract firom Layamon in himself is of no authority in this matter. 

Klli«'s Specimens. This writer observes, Price inclines to put most of the poemi 

that " it contains no word which we are quoted by Warton near the doee of the 

under the necessity of referring to a thirteenth century. 

French root." Duke and castle seem ex- It should here be obeerredf that the 

ceptions; but the latter word occurs in language underwent its metamorphoeia 

the Saxon Chronicle before the Conquest, into English by much less rapid gradationi 

A.D. 1062 in some parts of the kingdom than in 

[s I believe that Emley, of which Laya- others. Kot only the popular dialect of 

mon is said to have been nriest, is Over many counties, especially in the north, 

Arley, near Bewdley. — 1842.] retained long, and stiU retains, a larger 

[Sir F. Madden says Lower Arley, an- proportion of the Anglo-Saxon peculiari* 

other village a few milee distant. — 1847.] ties, but we have evidence that they were 

s Ritson^s Dissertat. on Romance ; Mad- not everywliere disused in writing. A 

den's Introduction to Havelok ; Notes of manuscript in the Kenti^ dialect, if that 

Pzioe, in his edition of Warton. Warton phrase is correct, bearing the date of 1840, 
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but the first specimen of it that bears a precise date is a 
proclamation of Henry III., addressed to the people of Hun- 
tingdonshire in 1258, but doubtless circular throughout Eng- 
land.^ A triumphant song, composed, probably in London, on 
the victory obtained at Lewes by the confederate barons in 
12G4, and the capture of Richard, Earl of Ck>mwall, is 
rather less obsolete in its style than this proclamation, as 
might naturally be expected. It could not have been written 



it more Anglo-Saxon than any of the 
po«m8, a«crihed to the thirteenth century, 
which we read in Warton, such as the 
legeods of liaiots or the Onnulum. This 
Tery curioui* fact was first made Icnown to 
, the public by Mr. Thorpe, in his transla- 
tion of Csedmon, preface, p. xii. ; and an 
account of the manuscrtp* itself, rather 
fuller than that of Mr. T., has since been 

even In the catalogue of the Arundel 
8S. in the British Museum. 
[The edition of Layamon alluded to in 
the text has now been published by Sir 
Fredericic Madden, at the expense of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and wiU prove an 
important accesiiion to the history of our 
ianguagtR ; being by much the most exten- 
sive remains of that period denominated 
Semi-Saxon. The date of this long poem 
is now referred by the editor to the rdgn 
of John, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. A passage formerly quoted by 
Mr. Sharon Turner, but which had es- 
caped my recollection, manifestly was 
written airt4>r the death of Henry 11. in 
1189, and probably after that of his queen 
Kleannr in 1203. Mr. Turner has there- 
fore iuclined to the same period as Sir 
FrtHlprick Madden; and others had ac- 
ce«led to hL< opinion. The chii^ objection, 
and indeed the only one, may be the 
antiquity of La.ramon's language eom- 
pared with the Ormnlum, a well-known 
but hitherto unpublbhed poem of a cer- 
tain Orm ; and with another poem, which 
hns been printed, entitled the Owl and the 
Nightingale. Nothing can exhibit a transi- 
tional state of language better than the 
great work of Layamon, consisting of 
near 80,000 lines. These are all ^ort, 
and, though Tery irregular, coming fur 
nearer to the old Anglo-Hnxon than to 
the octo-syllabic French rhythm. Some 
of them are rh>-mcd ; but, in a much larger 

Rroportion, the alliterative euphony of the 
orthem nations is preferred. The publi- 
cation of the entire poem enables us to 
correct some of the judgments founded on 
mere extracts : thus I should qualify what 
is said in the text, that Ltyamon '* adopted 
the plain and almost creeping stvle of the 
metrical French romance." His poem 
haa more spirit and fire, in the Somdl- 



navian and Anglo-Saxon style, than had 
been supposed. Upon the whole, lAyamon 
must be reckoned fiir more of the older 
than the newer formation : he is an eoeene^ 
or at most a mioeene ; while his contem- 
poraries, as they seem to be, belong philo- 
logically to a later period. 

The poem of the Owl and the Nightin- 
gale is supposed by its editor, Mr. Steven- 
son, to have been written soon after th» 
death of Henry 11., who is mentioned in 
it. But I do not see why the passage 
leads us to more than that no other king 
of that name had reigned. We need not, 
therefore, go higher than the age of John. 
The Ormnlum contains. I believe, no evi- 
dence of its date; but the language Is 
very decidedly more Bnglish, the versiflca- 
tion more borrowed trom Norman models, 
than that of LAyamon. Since it is natural 
to presume that the change of lane^uge 
would not be alike in all parts of England, 
and even that individuals might continue 
to pr e s e rve fonns wtiich were going into 
comparative disuse, we cannot rely on 
these varieties as indicating difllerenoe of 
age. The editor of LAyaraon informs ns, 
that the French words in the older copj 
of that writer do not amoanfc to fifty . Tm 
hypothesis, if we are to use such a word, 
that the transition of our language from 
Saxon to English took place more rapidly 
in some districts than in others, acquires 
strong confirmation from a few lines pre- 
served in Koger de Hoveden and Benedict 
Abbas about the year 1190. They seem to 
be printed inaocnrately, and I shall conse- 
quently omit them here ; but the language 
is English of Henry III.'s reign. It is 
possible that it has been a little modem- 
bed in the manuscripts of these historians 
— 1847.] 

1 Henry's Hist, of Britdn, vol. viU., ap- 
pendix. '• Between 1244 and 1258," says 
Sir F. Madden. " we know, was written thfl 
versification of part of a meditation of St. 
Augustine, as proved by the age of the 
prior, who gave the manuscript to the 
Durham library ; " p. 49. This, therefort, 
wiU be stricUv the oldest piece of BngiUi 
to the date of which we can approach "bf 
more than conjecture. 
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later than that year ; because, in the next, the tables were 
turned on those who now exulted by the complete discom- 
fiture of their party in the battle of Evesham. Several pieces 
of poetry, uncertain as to their precise date, must be referred 
to the latter part of this century. Robert of Gloucester, after 
the year 1297, since he alludes to the canonization of St. 
Louis,^ turned the chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth into 
English verse; and on comparing him with Layamon, a 
native of nearly the same part of England, and a writer on 
the same subject, it will appear that a great quantity of 
French had flowed into the language since the loss of Nor- 
mandy. The Anglo-Saxon inflections, terminations, and 
orthography had also undergone a very considerable change. 
That the intermixture of French words was very slightly 
owing to the Norman Conquest will appear probable by observ- 
ing at least as frequent an use of them in the earliest speci- 
mens of the Scottish dialect, especially a song on the death of 
Alexander III. in 1285. There is a good deal of French in 
this, not borrowed, probably, from England, but directly from 
the original sources of imitation. 

51. The fourteenth century was not unproductive of men, 
English of both English and Scotch, gifted with the powers of 
tS^th*' poetry. Laurence Minot, an author unknown to 
tury. chau- Wartou, but whose poems on the wars of Edward III. 
cer. Oower.j^j^ referred by their publisher Ritson to 1352, is 
perhaps the first original poet in our language that has sur- 
vived ; since such of his predecessors as are now known appear 
to have been merely translators, or, at best, amplifiers, of a 
French or Latin original. The earliest historical or epic nar- 
rative is due to John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
whose long poem in the Scots dialect, The Bruce, commemo- 
rating the deliverance of his country, seems to have been com- 
pleted in 1373. But our greatest poet of the middle ages, 
beyond comparison, was Greoffrey Chaucer; and I do not 
know that any other country, except Italy, produced his equal 
in variety of invention, acuteness of observation, or felicity of 
expression. A vast interval must be made between Chaucer 
and any other English poet; yet Gower, his contemporary, 
though not, like him, a poet of Nature's growth, had some 
effect in rendering the language less rude, and exciting a taste 

> lfadd«n*i HaTtlok, p. 68. 
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for verse. If he never rises, he never sinks low : he is alwajB 
sensible, polished, perspicuous, and not prosaic in the worst 
sense of the word. Longlands, the supposed author of Piers 
Plowman's Vision, with far more imaginative vigor, has a 
more obsolete and unrefined diction. 

52. The French language was spoken by the superior 
classes of society in England from the Conquest to General 
the reign of Edward III. ; though it seems probable ftSrch^fn ' 
that they were generally acquainted with English, at England, 
least in the latter part of that period. But all letters, even 
of a private nature, were written in Latin till the beginning of 
the reign of Edward L, soon after 1270, when a sudden 
change brought m the use of French.* In grammar-schools, 
boys were made to construe their Latin into French ; and in 
the statutes of Oriel College, Oxford, we find a regulation so 
late as 1328, that the students shall converse together, if not 
in Latin, at least in French.' The minutes of the corpora- 
tion of London, recorded in the town-clerk*s ofl5ce, were in 
French, as well as the proceedings in Parliament and in the 
courts of justice ; and oral discussions were perhaps carried 
on in the same language, though this is not a necessary conse- 
quence. Hence the English was seldom written, and hardly 
employed in prose, till after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Sir John Mandeville's Travels were written in 
135G. This is our earliest English book.' Wicliffe's transla- 
tion of the Bible, a great work that enriched the language, is * 
referred to 1383. Trevisa's version of the Polychronicon of 
Iligden was in 1385, and the Astrolabe of Chaucer in 1392. 
A few public instruments were drawn up in English under 
Richard II. ; and about the same time, probably, it began to 

1 I am indebted for thii fkct, which I * [This is only true as to printed booka; 

liaTe ventured to generalize, to the com- for there are several copies of a transla- . 

munication of Mr. Stevenson, late sub- tion of the Psalter and Church Hymns, 

comniiivioner of public records. [I find, by Kolle, commonly called the Hermit of 

however, that lettern, even in France, are Ilampole, who has subjoined a comment 

said to have been written only in Latin to on each verse. RoUe is said by Mr. Sharon 

the end of the century. **0n n^^crivait Turner to have died In 1849: we must, 

encore que tres peu de lettres en langue therefore, place him a little before Mande> 

Pran^ai^e.** Discours sur TKtat des Let- vllle. Even in him we find a good deal of 

tres au Idme Sieclc, in Hist. Utt^raire de French and Latin ; which indeed he seemi 

b Frnnre, vol. xvi. p. 108. It is probable, to have rather studiously sought, in order 

Uicrpfore, that I have ured too strong ** that they that knowes noght the I^tyne 

words as to the general usage. — 1842.1 be the Ynglys may come to many Lktyne 

» *' Si qua inter m proferant, colloquio wordls." Saber's prelkce to Wlclift»*f 

Latino vel saltem GalUco perfiruantur.'' Translation of New Testament.— 1847.] 
Warton, 1. 6. In Mt-rton-i'ollege Sta- 
tutes, s^ven in 1271, lAtin alone is pre- 
scribed 
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be employed in epistolary correspondence of a private nature. 
Trevisa informs us, that, when he wrote (1385), even gentle- 
men had much left off to have their childi-en taught French ; 
and names the schoolmaster (John Cornwall), who, soon after 
1350, brought in so great an innovation as the making his 
boys read Latin into English.^ This change from the com- 
mon use of French in the upper ranks seems to have taken 
place as rapidly as a similar revolution has lately done in 
Germany. By a statute of 1362 (36 E. III., c 15), all pleas 
in courts of justice are directed to be pleaded and judged in 
English, on account of French being so much unknown. But 
the laws, and, generally speaking, the records of Parliament, 
continued to be in the latter language for many years ; and we 
learn from Sir John Fortescue, a hundred years afterwards, 
that this statute itself was not fully enforced.* The French 
language, if we take his words literally, even in the reign of 
Edward IV., was spoken in affairs of mercantile account, and 
in many games, the vocabulary of both being chiefly derived 

- from it.' 

53. Thus, by the year 1400, we find a national literature sub- 
state of sisting in seven European languages, — three spoken 
la^J^ in the Spanish peninsula, the French, the Italian, the 
about 1400. German, and the English; from which last the Scots 
dialect need not be distinguished. Of these the Italian was 
the most polished, and had to boast of the greatest writers. 
The French excelled in their number and variety. Our own 
tongue, though it had latterly acquired much copiousness in 

, the hands of Chaucer and Wicliffe, both of whom lavishly 
supplied it with words of French and Latin derivation, was 
but just growing into a literary existence. The German, as 
well as that of Valencia, seemed to decline. The former be- 
came more precise, more abstract, more intellectual {geistig), 
and less sensible {sinrdich) (to use the words of Eichhom) ; 
that is, less fuU of ideas derived from sense, and, of conse- 
quence, less fit for poetry : it fell into the hands of lawyers 

' and mystical theologians. The earliest German prose, a few 
very ancient fragments excepted, is the collection of Saxon 

> The paange may be fouDd quoted in custom waa somewhat restrained, but not 

Warton, vbi supra^ or in manjr other hitherto quite dlBused." De Laudibus 

booka. Legum Anglin, o. xlriii. I quote from 

* " In the courts of Justice, they for- Waterhouse's translation ; but the Latin 

merly used to plead in French, till, in runs " qttam plurimum restrictus est." 

pursaance of a law to that purpose, that * De Laudibus JjBgam Angli«« c. xlriii. 
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laws (Sachsenspiegel), about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; the next, the Swabian collection (Schwabenspiegel), 
about 1282.^ But these forming hardly a part of literature, 
though Bouterwek praises passages of the latter for religious 
eloquence, we may deem John Tauler, a Dominican friar of 
Strasburg, whose influence in propagating what was called 
the mystical theology gave a new tone to his country, to be the 
first German writer in prose. " Tauler," says a modem histo- 
rian of literature, "in his Grerman sermons, mingled many 
expressions invented by himself, which were the first attempt 
at a philosophical language, and displayed surprising eloquence 
for the age wherein he lived. It may be justly said of him, 
that he first gave to prose that direction in which Luther 
afterwards advanced so far."^ Tauler died in 1361. Mean- 
time, as has been said before, the nobility abandoned their 
love of verse, which the burghers took up diligently, but with 
little spirit or genius : the common language became barbarous 
and neglected, of which the strange fashion of writing half- 
Latin, half-German verses is a proof.' This had been com- 
mon in the darker ages : we have several instances of it in 
Anglo-Saxon, and also after the Conquest ; nor was it rare 
in France; but it was late to adopt it in the fourteenth 
century. 

54. The Latin writers of the middle ages were chiefly 
ecclesiastics ; but of these, in the living tongues, a iKnonnoe 
large proportion were laymen. They knew, therefore, J^d^? 
how to commit their thoughts to writing ; and hence in« in 
the ignorance characteristic of the darker ages must agw. 
seem to be passing away. This, however, is a very diflicult 
though interesting question, when we come to look nearly at 
the gradual progress of rudimental knowledge. I can offer 
but an outline, which those who turn more of their attention 
towards the subject will be enabled to correct and complete. 
Before the end of the eleventh century, and especially after 
the ninth, it was rare to find laymen in France who could read 
and write.* The case was probably not better anywhere else, 

1 Boaterwek, p. 163. There are some thorn of Gemuuiy, under Raban, Notkar, 

novels at the end of the thirteenth or be* Brano, and other dbtinguished abbots ; 

finning of the fourteenth century. lb. but they were genermlly destined for the 

' lidnidus, ir. 76. church. Meiners, ii. 877. The siguatoiM 

* Eichhom, Allg. Gesch.. i. 240. of laymen are often found to deedi of the 

* Hint. litt. de la t>ance, rii. 2. Some eighth century, and sometimes of the 
nobles sent their children to be educated ninth. Nout. iSraiti de la DiplomatiqnA, 
faa the schools of Charlemainw, especiallr U. 4?2. The Ignorance of the laitj, ao- 
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except in Italy. I should incline to except Italy on the 
authority of a passage in Wippo, a German writer soon after 
the year 1000, who exhorts the Emperor Henry II. to cause 
the sons of the nobility to be instructed in letters, using the 
example of the Italians, with whom, according to him, it was 
a universal practice.^ The word "clerks," or "clergymen," 
became, in this and other countries, synonymous with one 
who could write, or even read. We all know the original 
meaning of "benefit of clergy," and the test by which it 
was claimed. Yet from about the end of the eleventh, or 
at least of the twelfth century, many circumstances may lead 
us to believe that it was less and less a conclusive test, and 
that tlie laity came more and more into possession of the 
simple elements of literature. 

55. I. It will, of course, be admitted, that all who adminis- 
jj^^^^^^^ tered or belonged to the Roman law were masters of 
forsuppofl- reading and writing ; though we do not find that they 
£&^-*** were generally ecclesiastics, even in the lowest sense 
minished of the word, by receiving the tonsure. Some, indeed, 
were such. In countries where the feudal law had 
passed from unwritten custom to record and precedent, and 
had grown into as much subtlety by diffuseness as the Roman 
(which was the case of England from the time of Henry II.), 
tiie lawyers, though laymen, were unquestionably clerks, or 
learned. II. The convenience of such elementary knowledge 
to merchants, who, both in the Mediterranean and in these 
parts of Europe, carried on a good deal of foreign commerce, 
and indeed to all traders, may induce us to believe that they 
were not destitute of it ; though it must be confessed that the 
word " clerk" rather seems to denote that their deficiency 
was supplied by those employed under them. I do not, how- 
ever, conceive that the clerks of citizens were ecclesiastics.^ 

cording to this authority, was not strictly His stndiis tantos potnit Tincere tyran- 

parallel to that of the church. noe. 

1 " Tiinc fac edictum per terrain Tento- Hoc senrant Itali poet prima crepundia 

nicorum cuncti." 
Quilibet ut dives sibi natos instruat 

omnes I am indebted for tliis quotation to Mei< 

litterulis. legemque suam persua- ners, ii. 844. 

deat illis, * The earliest recorded billn of exchange, 

CJt cum principibus placitandi vene- according to Beckmann (Hist, of InTen 

ritusus, tions), iii.4S0.areinapas8aceof thejuridt 

Quisque suis libris exemplum profe- Baldus, and bear date in 1328 : but they 

rat illis. were by no means in common use till tha 

Uoribus his dudum TiTebat Roma next century. I do not mention this as 

decenter, bearing mudi on the sulyect of the text. 
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m. If we could rely on a passage in Ingulfus, the practice in 
grammar-schools, of coTistrumg Latin into French, was as old 
as the reign of the Conqueror ; ^ and it seems unlikely that 
this should have been conlined to children educated for the 
English Church. IV. The poets of the north and south of 
France Were often men of princely or noble birth, sometimes 
ladies : their versification is far too artificial to be deemed the 
rude product of an illiterate mind ; and to these, whose capa- 
city of holding the pen few will dispute, we must surely add a 
numerous class of readers for whom their poetry was designed. 
It may be surmised that the itinerant minstrels answered this 
end, and supplied the ignorance of the nobility ; but many 
ditties of the Troubadours were not so well adapted to the min- 
strels, who seem to have dealt more with metrical romances. 
Nor do I doubt that these also were read in many a castle of 
France and Germany. I will not dwell on the story of Fran- 
cesca of Rimini, because no one, perhaps, is likely to dispute 
that a Romagnol lady in the age of Dante would be able to 
read the tale of Lancelot. But that romance had long been 
written ; and other ladies doubtless had read it, and possibly 
had left oif reading it in similar circumstances, and as little to 
their advantage. The fourteenth century abounded with 
books in French prose ; nor were they by any means wanting 
in the thirteenth, when several translations from Latin were 
made.^ The extant copies of some are not very few ; but no 
argument against their circulation could have been urged from 
their scarcity in the present day. It is not, of course, pretend- 
ed that they were diffused as extensively as printed books 
have been. V. The fashion of writing private letters in 
French, instead of Latin, which, as has been mentioned, came 
in among us soon after 1270, affords perhaps a presumption 
that they were written in a language intelligible to the corre- 
spondent, because he had no longer occasion for assistance in 
reading them, though they were still generally from the hand 
of a secretary. But at what time this disuse of Latin began 
on the continent of Europe, I cannot exactly determine. 

56. The art of reading does not imply that of writing: it 
seems likely that the one prevailed before the other. The lat- 
ter was difficult to acquire, in consequence of the regularity 

> ** Et paerlfl etiam in wholis principia " Notre proM ct notre po^sie Franqaiit 

Hterarum Gallic^ et non Anglic^ traderen- existaient avant 1200 ; maia c'est au trei* 

tor.'* li^me siecle qu'elles comnieucirent i pren 

* Hint. Litt. de la France, xri. 144. dre on caractere national." Id. 264. 
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of characters preserved by the clerks, and their complex sys- 
Tncreaaed *®"^ ^^ abbreviations, which rendered the cursive 
knowledge handwriting introduced about the end of the eleventh 
to foui^* century almost as operose, to those who had not much 
teenthoen- experience of it, as the more stiff characters of older 
"^* manuscripts. It certainly appears that even auto- 

graph signatures are not found till a late period. Philip the 
Bold, who ascended the French throne in 1272, could not 
write ; though this is not the case with any of his successors. 
I do not know that equal ignorance is recorded of any English 
sovereign ; though we have, I think, only a series of auto- 
graphs beginning with Richard IE. It is said by the authors 
of Nouveau Traite de la Diplomatique, Benedictines of labo- 
rious and exact erudition, that the art of writing had become 
rather common among the laity of France before the end of 
the thirteenth century. Out of eight witnesses to a testament 
in 1277, five could write their names : at the beginning of that 
age, it is probable, they think, that not one could have done so.^ 
Signatures to deeds of private persons, however, do not begin 
to appear till the fourteenth, and were not in established use 
in France tiU about the middle of the fifteenth century.* In- 
dorsements upon English deeds, as well as mere signatures^ 
by laymen of rank, bearing date in the reign of Edward II., 
are in existence ; and there is an English letter from the lady 
of Sir John Pelham to her husband in 1399, which is proba- 
'bly one of the earliest instances of female penmanship. By 
the badness of the grammar, we may presume it to be her 
own.' 

> Vol. U. p. 428. Charters in French from the aichlTes of the Newcastle Family, 

are rare at the beginning of the thirteenth My dear Lord, — I recommend me to 

century, but become common under Phi- your high lordi^p with heart and body 

Up m. Ubt. Litt. de la France, xtI. 155. and all my poor might, and with all this 

* Ibid., p. 434 et post. I thank you as my dear lord dearest and 

* I am indebted for a knowledge of this best beloTed of all earthly lords I say fur 
letter to the Rev. Joseph Hunter, who me, and thank you my dear lord with all 
recollected to have seen it in an old edi- this that I say before of your comfortable 
tion of Collins's Feerage. Later editions letter that ye sent me from Pontefract 
have omitted it as an unimportant redun- that come to me on Blary Magdalene day ; 
dancy, though interesting even for its for by my troth I was nerer so glad as 
contents, independently of the value it when I heard by your letter that ye were 
acquires from the language. On account strong enough with the grace of 6od for 
of its scarcity, being only found in old to keep you from the malice of your ene- 
editions now not in request, I shall insert mies. And dear Lord if it like to your 
it here ; and, till any other shall prefer a high lordship that as soon as ye might 
claim, it may pass for the oldest private that I might hear of your gracious speed ; 
letter in the English language. I have not which as God Almighty continue and in- 
kept the orthography, but hare left seve- crease. And my dear lord if it like you 
nd incoherent and ungrammatical phrases fbr to know of my &re. I am hereby laid 
V thej stand. It was copied by Collins in manner of a si^e viith the county of 
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57. Lajmen, among whom Chaucer and Gower are illus- 
trious examples, received occasionally a learned edu- ^^ 
cation ; and indeed the great number of gentlemen state of 
who studied in the inns of court is a conclusive proof {Jf^g^d 
that they were not generally illiterate. The com- 
mon law required some knowledge of two languages. Upon 
the whole, we may be inclined to think that in the year 
1400, or at the accession of Henry IV., the average instiniction 
of an English gentleman of the first class would comprehend 
common reading and writing, a considerable familiarity with 
French, and a slight tincture of Latin ; the latter retained or 
not, according to his circumstances and character, as school 
learning is at present. This may be rather a favorable state- 
ment ; but, after another generation, it might be assiuned, as 
we shall see, with more confidence as a fair one.^ 

58. A demand for instruction in the art of writing would 
jicrease with the frequency of epistolary correspond- inrention 
ence, which, where of a private or secret nature, no <>' p*p«'- 
one would gladly conduct by the intervention of a secretary. 
Better education, more refined manners, a closer intercourse 
of social life, were the primary causes of this increase in 
private correspondence. But it was greatly facilitated by the 
invention, or rather extended use, of paper as the vehicle of 
writing, instead of parchment ; a revolution, as it may be called, 
of high importance, without which both the art of writing 
would have been much less practised, and the invention of 
printing less serviceable to mankind. After the subjuga- 

SoBsez, Surrey, and a great pared of Kent, which can be called a ftuntitar letter.** 

eo that I may nought out no none rtctuab Original Letters, flnt series, toI. i. This 

get me but with much hard. Wherefore of U^y Pelham, howerer, is an exception, 

my dear if it Uke you by the advice of and perhaps others will be found ; at least, 

your yrUe counsel for to get remedy of the it cannot now be doubtAil that some were 

salvation of your castle and withstand the written, since a ladv is not likely to havs 

malice of the shires aforesaid. And also set the example. Sir II. E., nevertheless, 

that ye be fUlly informed of their great is well warranted in saying, that lett«n 

malice worliiers in these shires which that previous to the reign of Henry V. wen 

haves so despitefUlly wrought to yon, and usually written in French or Latin. — 

to your castle, to your men, and to your 1847.] 

tenants for this country have they wasted * It might be inferred from a passage in 
for a great while. Farewell my dear lord, Richard of Bury, about 1843, that none 
the Holy Trinity you keep from your ene- but ecclesiastics could read at all. He de- 
mies, and ever send me good tidings of precates the putting of books into the 
you. Written at Pevensey in the castle hands of laiei^ who do not know one side 
CD St. Jacob day last past, fttnn another ; and, in several places, it 
By your own poor seems that he thought they were meant 
-v.«,„,^^ y^. J. PSLHAX. for "the tonsured" alone. But a great 
TO my true Lard, change took place in the ensuing half^^n- 
[Sir Henry Ellis says, " We have no- tury ; and I do not believe he can be con- 
ilung earlier than the fifleenih oentoxy itrued strictly even as to his own time. 
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tion of Egypt by the Saracens, the importation of the papyrus, 
previously in general use, came, in no long time, to an end : 
so that, though down to the end of the seventh century all 
instruments in France were written upon it, we find its place 
afterwards supplied by parchment; and, under the house 
of Charlemagne, there is hardly an instrument upon any 
other material.^ Parchment, however, a much more dura- 
ble and useful vehicle than papyrus,^ was expensive ; and its 
cost not only excluded the necessary waste which a free use 
of writing requires, but gave rise to the unfortunate prac- 
tice of erasing manuscripts in order to replace them with some 
new matter. This was carried to a great extent, and has 
occasioned the loss of precious monuments of antiquity, as 
is now demonstrated by instances of their restoration. 

59. The date of the invention of our present paper, manu- 
Unen factured from linen rags, or of its introduction into 
per: when Europc, has long been the subject of controversy. , 
first uMd. That paper made from cotton was in use sooner. 
Cotton is admitted on all sides. Some charters written upon 
^^^' that material, not later than the tenth century, were 

. seen by Montfaucon ; and it is even said to be found in papal 
bulls of the ninth.^ The Greeks, however, from whom the west 
of Europe is conceived to have borrowed this sort of paper, 
did not much employ it in manuscript books, according to 
Montfaucon, till the twelfth century ; from which time it came 
into frequent use among them. Muratori had seen no writing 
upon this material older than 1100 ; though, in deference 
to Montfaucon, he admits its occasional employment earlier.^ 
It certainly was not greatly used in Italy before the thirteenth 

. century. Among the Saracens of Spain, on the other hand, 
as well as those of the East, it was of much greater antiquity. 
The Greeks called it charta Damascena ; having been 
manufactured or sold in the city of Damascus ; and Casiri, 
in his catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Escurial, 
desires us to understand that they are written on paper 

1 Montfitnoonf in Acad, des Inaeript., toI. great importance the general use of parch- 

ri. But Muratori says that the papyrus meat, to which, and afterwards to paper, 

was little used in the seventh century, the whole perishable papyraceous mauu- 

though writinra on it may be found as late scripts were transferred, has been to tao 

as the tenth ; Dissert, xliii. This disserta- preseryation of literature. P. 74. 

tion relates to the condition of letters in ' Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, vi 

Italy as far as the year 1100, as the zlivth ^M; Nouveau Traits de Diplomatitiue, 

does to thdr subsequent history. i. 617 ; Saviray, Qeaeli. des Bdmiscaen 

> Uoerun Justly remarks (I do not Icnow Rechts, iii. 534. 

that others tuiTe done the same), of how ^ Dissert, xliii. 
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of cotton or linen, but generally the latter, unless the con- 
trary be expressed.^ Many in this catalogue were written 
before the thirteenth, or even the twelfth, century. 

60. This will lead us to the more disputed question, as 
to the antiquity of linen paper. The earliest dis- u^^jn 
tinct instance I have found, and wliich I believe pHperasoW 
has hitherto been overlooked, is an Arabic version " 
of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, the manuscript bearing the 
date of 1100. This, Casiri observes to be on linen paper, 
not as in itself remarkable, but as accounting for its injury by 
wet. It does not appear whether it were written in Spain, or, 
like many in that catalogue, brought from Egypt or the East.' 

Gl. The authority of Casiri must confirm beyond doubt 
a passage in Peter, Abbot of Clugni, which has Known to 
perplexed those who place the invention of linen Peter of 
paper very low. In a treatise against the Jews, ^'*"«^* 
he speaks of books, " ex pellibus arietum, hircorum, vel vitu- 
lorum, sive ex biblis vel juncis Orientalium paludum, aut 
ex rasuris veterum pannarum, seu ex alia qualibet forte 
viliore materia compactos." A late English writer contends 
that nothing can be meant by the last words, ^ unless that 
all sorts of inferior substances capable of being so applied 
(among them, perhaps, hemp and the remains of cordage) were 
used at this period in the manufacture of paper." ' It certain- 
ly at least seems reasonable to interpret the words, "ex 
rasuris, veterum pannorum," of linen rags ; and, when I add 
that Peter Cluniacensis passed a considerable time in Spain 
about 1141, there can remain, it seems, no rational doubt, that 
the Saracens of the peninsula were acquainted with that species 
of paper, though perhaps it was as yet unknown in every 
other country. 

62. Andres asserts, on the authority of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Barcelona, that a treaty between the And in i2th 
kings of Arragon and Castile, bearing the date of "^^^^ 
1 1 78, and written upon linen paper, is extant in the 
archives of that city.^ He alleges several other instances in 

> " Materto, nM membrenetu sit codex, « Vol. U. p. 78. Andrts has gene much 

nnlla mentio : caeteroe botnbycinos, ac, at length into this subject, and has collect- 

maximam partem, ehartaceoa ease colli* ed several hnportant paMages which do not 

gas." Prsefiitio. p. 7. appear in my text. The letter of Joinrllle 

* Gairiri, N. 78< . Codes mnno Chrlsti has been supposed to be addreese<l to Ix>uia 
1100, chartaceus. fte. UuUn in 1314 ; but this seems inronsUtent 

* See a memmr on an ancient manu- with the writer^! afe 
■cript of Aratus, bj Blr. Ottley, in Arch** 

•logla, Tol. xxri 
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the next age ; when Mabillon, who denies that paper of linen 
was then used in charters (which, indeed, no one is hkely to 
maintain), mentions, as the earliest specimen he had seen in 
France, a letter of Joinville to St. Louis, which must be older 
than 1270. Andres refers the invention to the Saracens of 
Spain, using the fine flax of Valencia and Murcia ; and con- 
jectures that it was brought into use among the Spaniards 
themselves by Alfonso X. of Castile.^ 

63. In the opinion of the English writer to whom we have 
Paper of ^bovc referred, paper, from a very early period, was 
mixed manufactured of mixed materials, which have some- 
times been erroneously taken for pure cotton. We 
have in the Tower of London a letter addressed to Henry IIL 
by Raymond, son of Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, and 
consequently between 1216 and 1222 (when the latter died), 
upon very strong paper, and certainly made, in Mr. Ottley*s 
judgment, of mixed materials ; while in several of the time of 
Edward I., written upon genuine cotton paper of no great 
thickness, the fibres of cotton present themselves everywhere 
at the backs of the letters so distinctly, that they seem as if 
they might even now be spun into thread.* 
invenUon ^4. Notwithstanding this last statement, which I 
°i ^^b ™^st confirm by my own observation, and of which 
K>me too''^ no one can doubt who has looked at the letters them- 
^**^- selves, several writers of high authority, such as 

Tiraboschi and Savigny, persist not only in fixing the inven- 
tion of linen paper very low, even after the middle of the four- 
teenth centuiy, but in maintaining that it is undistinguishable 
from that made of cotton, except by the eye of a manufac- 
turer.^ Were this indeed true, it would be sufficient for the 
purpose we have here in view ; which is, not to trace the origin 
of a particular discovery, but the emplojrment of a useful 

1 Vol. ii. p. 84. He CAnnot mean that it "ex rararls retenmi pannonim," mean 

was never employed before Alfonso's time, ** cotton paper." Ueeren, p. 208. Lam- 

of which he has already nven instances. binet, on the other hand, translates them. 

* Archfeologia, ibid. I may, howerer. without hesitationi ** chiffons de linge.'* 
obserre. that a gentleman as experienced Hist, de I'Oiigine de I'lmprimerie, i. 93. 
as Mr. Ottley himself incUnes to think the Andrte has pointed out, p. 70, that Maf- 
letterof Raymond written on paper wholly lei merely says he has seen no paper of 
made of cotton, though of better mann- linen earlier than 1800, and no instrument 
fiicture than usual. on that material older than one of 1867, 

* Tfarabosclii, r. 86: Savigny, Gesch. des wliich he found among his own fiunily 
RSmischen Rechts, iii. 584. He relies on a deeds. Tiraboschi, overlooking this dls- 
book I have not seen. Webrs vom Papier, tinction, quotes Maffei for his c«wn opinion 
Hall, 1789. This writer, it is said, con- as to the lateness of the invention, 
tends that the words of Peter of Clugny, 
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vehicle of writing. If it be true that cotton paper was fabri- 
cated in Italy of so good a texture that it cannot be dis- 
cerned from Hnen, it must be considered as of equal utility. It 
is not the case with the letters on cotton paper in our English 
repositories ; most, if not all, of which were written in France 
or Spain. But I have seen in the Chapter House at West- 
minster a letter written from Gascony, about 1315, to Hugh 
Despencer, upon thin paper, to all appearance made like that * 
now in use, and with a water-mark. Several others of a simi- 
lar appearance, in the same repository, are of rather later time. 
There is also one in the King's Remembrancer's Office of the 
11th of Edward III. (1337 or 1338), containing the accounts ' 
of the king's ambassadors to the Count of Holland, and pro- 
bably written in that country. This paper has a water-mark ; 
and, if it is not of Ibien, is at least not easily distinguishable. 
Bullet declares that he saw at Besan9on a deed of 1302 on 
linen paper. Several are alleged to exist in Germany before 
the middle of the century ; and Lambinet mentions, though 
but on the authority of a periodical publication, a register of 
expenses from 1323 to 1354, found in a church at Caen, writ- 
ten on two hundred and eight sheets of ths^t substance.^ One 
of the Cottonian manuscripts (Gulba, B. I.) is called Codex 
(Miartaceus in the catalogue. It contains a long series of 
public letters, chiefly written in the Netherlands, from an early 
part of the reign of Edward ILL to that of Henry FV. But 
upon examination, I find the title not quite accurate : several 
letters, and especially the earliest, are written on parchment ; 
and paper does not appear at soonest till near the end of 
Edward's reign.' Sir Henry Ellis has said that " very few 
instances indeed occur, before the fifteenth century, of letters 
written upon paper." ' The use of cotton paper was by no 
means general, or even, I believe, frequent, except in Spain and 
Italy ; perhaps also in the south of France. Nor was it much 
employed, even in Italy, for books. Savigny tells us there 
are few manuscripts of law-books, among the multitude that 
exist, which are not written on parchment. 



> Lambinet, vbi tupra. [Linen paper, * Andrte. p. 68, mentions a note, writtoi 

It Is said in Hist. Utt^raire de la Fraooe. in 1842, in the Cotton Library, as the ear> 

zri. 88, is used in some proceedings against Uest English specimen of linen paper. I 

the Templars in 1809 ; but the author do not linow to what this refers. In Um 

Icnotrs of none earlier. He does not men- aboTe-mentioned Codex Chartaceus ht ». 

tion cotton paper at all : writing was on letter of 1341 ; but it is on parctunent. 

ViOlum or parchment. — 1842.] • Sllis's Original Letters, i. 1. 
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65. It will be manifest from what has been said how greatly 
jjjj^ ^^ Robertson has been mistaken in his position, that, " in 
first very the eleventh century, the art jo£ making paper, in the 

portant. jjjj^jyjgj. ^^^ become universal, was invented, by 

means of which not only the number of manuscripts increased, 
but the study of the sciences was wonderfully facilitated."^ 
Even Ginguene, better informed on such subjects than Robert- 
son, has intimated something of the same kind. But paper, 
whenever or wherever invented, was very sparingly used, and 
especially in manuscript books, among the French, Germans, 
or English, or linen paper, even among the Italians, till near 
the close of the period which this chapter comprehends. 
Upon the " study of the sciences " it could as yet have had 
very little effect The vast importance of the invention was 
just beginning to be discovered. It is to be added, as a re- 
markable circumstance, that the earliest linen paper was of 
very good manufacture, strong and handsome, though perhaps 
too much like card for general convenience ; and every one is 
aware that the first printed books are frequently beautiful in 
the quality of their paper. 

66. in. The application of general principles of justice to 
Importance ^^® infinitely various circumstances which may arise 
of legal in the disputes of men with each other is in itself an 
■tu es. admirable discipline of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Even where the primary rules of right and policy 
have been obscured in some measure by a technical and arbi- 
trary system, which is apt to grow up, perhaps inevitably, in 
the course of civilization, the mind gains in precision and 
acuteness, though at the expense of some important qualities ; 
and a people wherein an artificial jurisprudence is cultivated, 
requiring both a regard to written authority and the constant 
exercise of a discriminating judgment upon words, must be 
deemed to be emerging from ignorance. Such was the con- 

• dition of Europe in the twelfth century. The feudal customs^ 
long unwritten, though latterly become' more steady by tradi- 
tion, were in some countries reduced into treatises. We have 
our own Glanvil, in the reign of Henry II. ; and, in the next 
century, much was written upon the national laws in various 
parts of Europe. Upon these it is not my intention to dwell ; 
but the importance of the civil law in its connection with 

1 IDBt of Charles Y., toL i. note 10. Heeran Inclinee to the aame opinion ; p 
SOO 
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ancient learning, as well as with moral and political science, 
renders it deserving of a place in any genend account either 
of medineval or modem literature. 

67. That the Roman laws, such as they subsisted in the 
Western Empire at the time of its dismemberment in Roman 
the fifth century, were received in the new kingdoms JjJJny*^' 
of the Gothic, Lombard, and Carlovingian dynasties, unknown, 
as the rule of those who by birth and choice submitted to them, 
was shown by Muratori and other writers of the last century:^ 
This subject has received additional illustration from the 
acute and laborious Savigny, who has succeeded in tracing 
sufRcient evidence of what had been in fact stated by Muratori, 
that not only an abridgment of the Theodosian Code, but that 
of Justinian, and even the Pandects, were known in different 
parts of Europe long before the epoch formerly assigned for 
the restoration of that jurisprudence.^ The popular story, 
already much discredited, that the famous copy of the Pan- 
dects, now in the Lauren tian Library at Florence, was brought 
to Pisa from Amalfi, after the capture of that city by Roger, 
King of Sicily, with the aid of a Pisan fleet in 1135, and be- 
came the means of diffusing an acquaintance with that portion 
of the law through Italy, is shown by him not only to rest on 
very slight evidence, but to be unquestionably, in the latter and 
more important circumstance, destitute of all foundation.* It 
is still indeed an undetermined question, whether other exist- 
ing manuscripts of the Pandects are not derived from this 
illustrious copy, which alone contains the entire fifty books, 
and which has been preserved with a traditional veneration 
indicating some superiority : but Savigny has shown, that 
Peter of Valence, a jurist of the eleventh century, made use 
of an independent manuscript ; and it is certain that the Pan- 
dects were the subject of legal studies before the siege of 
Amalfi. 
. 68. Imerius, by universal testimony, was the founder of all 

< It can be no disparagement to SaTigny, poeea to hare been written at Valence 

who does not claim peifect orieinality, to oefore the time of Gregory VII. The Pan- 

tay that Muratori, in liis 44th aunertation, decta are herein cited so copiously, as to 

gives sereral instances of quotations from leave no doubt that Peter was acquainted 

the Pandects in writers older than the cap- with the entire collection. In other in- 

tare of Amalfi. stances, it mif^t be doubted whether the 

[The most decisive proof that Savigny quotation implies more than a partial 

has adduced Ibr the use of the Pandects knowledge. Savigny, Oesch. Rbmiach. 

before the twelfth century is from a worlc Kechts, vol. ii. Appendix. — 1847.] 

bearing the name of Petrus. called £xcep- > Savisny, Geschichte des Kifmiscbcn 

ttonee Legum Komanorum, which be sup- Becbts m mittel Alter, iii. 88. 

VOL. I. 6 
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learned investigation into the laws of Justinian. He gave lee- 
imerius • *"^s upon them at Bologna, his native city, not long, 
hia first ' in Savigny's opinion, arfter the conunencement of 
8uoc6B8on. ^^^ centui^y ; ^ and, besides this oral instruction, he 
began the practice of making glosses, or short marginal ex- 
|)]anations, on the- law-books, with the whole of which he was 
acquainted. We owe also to him, according to ancient 
opinion, though much controverted in later times, an epitome, 
called the Authentica, of what Gravina calls the prolix and 
difficult (" salebrosis atque garrulis ") Novels of Justinian, ar- 
ranged according to the titles of the Code. The most eminent 
successors of this restorer of the Roman law, during the same 
century, were Martinus Gosias, Bulgarus, and Placentinus. 
They were, however, but a few, among many interpreters, 
whose glosses have been partly though very imperfectly pre- 
served. The love of equal liberty and just laws in the Italian 
cities rendered the profession of jurisprudence exceedingly 
honorable. The doctors of Bologna and other umversUies 
were frequently called to the office of podestd, or criminal 
judge, in these small republics : in Bologna itself, they were 
officially members of the smaller or secret council ; and their 
opinions, which they did not render gratuitously, were sought 
with the respect that had been shown at Rome to their ancient 
masters of the age of Severus. 

69. A gloss, yXuaaa, properly meant a word from a foreign 
Thetr language, or an obsolete or poetical word, or whoever 
glosses. requires interpretation. It was afterwards used for 
the interpretation itself; and this sense, which is not strictly 
classical, may be found in Isidore, though some have imagined 
Imerius himself to have first employed it.*^ In the twelfth 
century, it was extended from a single word to an entire ex- 
pository sentence. The first glosses were interlinear; they 
were afterwards placed in the margin ; and extended finally, in 
some instances, to a sort of running commentary on an entire 
I ook. These were called an Apparatus.^ 

70. Besides these glosses on obscure passages, some lawyers 
Abridg- attempted to abridge the body of the law. Placen- 
menta of tinus wrote a summary of the Code and Institutes ; 

but this was held inferior to that of Azo, which ap- 

1 Vol. ir. p. 16. Some have erroneotiBly nominls interpretatSo.** Dooange, pne&t 
ttongfat Imerius a Oennan. in Gloesar., p. 88. 

> Akuin defines gloaia, " nnius Terbi tel * Savigny, iii. 619. 
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peared before 1220. Hugulinus gave a similar abridgment 
of the Pandects. About the same time, or a little aooux^ 
aAer, a scholar of Azo, Accursius of Florence, cSrpxu 
undertook his celebrated work, a collection of the Gi<»at«m- 
glosses, which, in the century that had elapsed since the time 
of Imerius, had grown to an enormous extent, and were, of 
course, not always consistent* He has inserted little, probably, 
of his own, but exercised a judgment, not perhaps a very 
enlightened one, in the selection of his authorities. Thus was 
compiled his Corpus Juris Glossatum, commonly called Glossa, 
or Glossa Ordinaria ; a work, says Eichhom, as remarkable 
for its barbarous style, and gross mistakes in history, as for the 
solidity of its judgments and practical distinctions. Gravina, 
after extolling the conciseness, acuteness, skill, and diligence 
in comparing remote passages, and in reconciling apparent in- 
consistencies, which distinguished Accursius, or rather those 
from whom he complied, remarks the injustice of some mo- 
derns, who reproach his work with the ignorance inevitable in 
his age, and seem to think the chance of birth, which has 
thrown them into more enlightened times, a part of their 
personal merit.* 

71. Savigny has taken still higher ground in his admiration^ 
as we may call it, of the early jurists, — those from ciunoter 
the appearance of Imerius to the publication of the ?lS^^ 
Accursian body of glosses. For the execution of this 
work, indeed, he testifies no very high respect Accursius did 
not sufficient justice to his predecessors; and many of the 
most valuable glosses are still buried in the dust of unpublished 
manuscripts.^ But the men themselves deserve our highest 
praise. The school of Imerius rose suddenly ; for, in earlier 
writers, we find no intelligent use or critical interpretation of 
the passages which they cite. To reflect upon every text, to 
compare it with every clause or word that might illustrate its 
meaning in the somewhat chaotic mass of the Pandects and 
Code, was reserved for these acute and diligent investigators. 
" Interpretation," says Savigny, " was considered the first and 
most important object of glossers, as it was of oral instructors. 
By an un intermitting use of the original law-books, they ob- 
tained that full and lively acquaintance with their contents 
which enabled them to compare different passages with the 

> OrlginM Juite, p. 184. • VoL ▼. pp. £8-987 
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utmost acuteness and with much success. It may be reckoned 
a characteristic merit of many glossers, that they keep the 
attention always fixed on the immediate subject of explanation, 
and, in the richest display of comparisons with other passiiges 
of the law, never deviate from their point into any thing too 
indefinite and general; superior oflen in this to the most 
learned interpreters of the French and Dutch schools, and 
capable of giving a lesson even to ourselves. Nor did the 
glossers by any means slight the importance of laying a sound 
critical basis for interpretation, but, on the contrary, labored 
earnestly in the recension and correction of the text." ^ 

72. These warm eulogies afibrd us an instance, to which 
there are many parallels, of such vicissitudes in literary repu- 
tation, that the wheel of Fame, like that of Fortune, seems 
never to be at rest. For a long time, it had been the fashion 
to speak in slighting terms of these early jurists ; and the pas- 
sage above quoted from Gravina is in a much more candid 
tone than was usual in his age. Their trifiing verbal explana- 
tions of etsi by quamvis, or admodum by valde ; their strange 
ignorance in deriving the name of the Tiber from the Empe- 
ror Tiberius, in supposing that Ulpian and Justinian lived 
before Christ, in asserting that Papinian was put to death by 
Mark Antony, and even interpreting pontifex by papa or 
episcopus, — were the topics of ridicule to those whom Gravi- 
na has so well reproved.^ Savigny, who makes a similar 
remark, that we learn, without perceiving it and without any 
personal merit, a multitude of things which it was impossible 
to know in the twelfth century, defends his favorite glossers 
in the best manner he can, by laying part of the blame on the 
bad selection of Accursius, and by extolling the mental vigor 
which struggled through so many difficulties.* Yet he has the 
candor to own, that this rather enhances the respect due to 
the men, than the value of their writings ; and, without much 
acquaintance with the ancient glossers, one may presume to 
think, that, in explaining the Pandects (a book requiring, 
beyond any other that has descended to us, an extensive 
knowledge of the language and antiquities of Rome), their 
deficiencies, if to be measured by the instances we have given 

1 Vol. T. pp. 190-211. Jurists, exhibits some duiom specimens 

t Gennaji, author of Respnbliea Juris- of the ignorance of the Accursiau inter* 

eoDsultorum, a woric of the last century, preters, such as those in the text. — See, 

who, under color of a fiction, gires rather too, the article " Accursius," in Bayle. 

an entertaining aooount of the principal * t. 21S. 
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or by the general character of their age, must require a per- 
petual exercise of our lenity and patience. 

73. This great compilation of Accursius made an epoch 
in the annals of jurisprudence. It put an end, in DecUn* of 
great measure, to the oral explanations of lecturers iSJjj** 
which had prevailed before. It restrained, at the Accunius. 
same time, the ingenuity of interpretation. The glossers be- 
came the sole authorities : so that it grew into a maxim, '^ No 
one can go wrong who follows a gloss ; " and some said a gloss 
was worth a hundred texts.^ In fact, the original was con- 
tinually unintelligible to a student. But this was accompanied, 
according to the distinguished historian of mediaeval jurispru- 
dence, by a decline of the science. The jurists in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century are far inferior to the school of 
Imerius. It might be possible to seek a general cause, as 
men are now always prone to do, in the loss of self-government 
in many of the Italian republics ; but Savigny, superior to this 
affectation of philosophy, admits that this is neither a cause 
adequate in itself, nor chronologically parallel to the decline 
of jurisprudence. We must therefore look upon it as one of 
those revolutions, so ordinary and so unaccountable, in the 
history of literature, where, ^er a period fertile in men of 
great talents, there ensues, perhaps with no unfavorable 
change in the diffusion of knowledge, a pause in that natural 
fecundity, without which all our endeavors to check a retro- 
grade movement of the human mind will be of no avail. The 
successors of Accursius, in the thirteenth century, contented 
themselves with an implicit deference to the glosses ; but this 
is rather a proof of their inferiority than its cause.' 

74. It has been the peculiar fortune of Accursius, that hia 
name has always stood in a representative capacity, Respect 
to engross the praise or sustain the blame of the Gmat 
great body of glossers from whom he compiled. One Bologna, 
of those proofs of national gratitude and veneration was paid 
to his memory, which it is the more pleasing to recount, that, 
from the fickleness and insensibility of mankind, they do not 
very frequently occur. The city of Bologna was divided into 
the factions of Lambertazzi and Gieremei. The former, who 
were Ghibellines, having been wholly overthrown and exclud- 
ed, according to the practice of Italian republics, from all civil 

> Biivle, ubi supra ; Eichhom, Qewh der litterator, ii. 461 ; SftTlgny, t. 28B 
* SftTigny, ?. 320. 
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power, a law was made in 1306, that the family of Accursius, 
who had been on the vanquished side, should enjoy all the 
privileges of the victorious Guelph party, in regard to the 
memory of one " by whose means the city liad been frequented 
by students, and its fame had been spread through the whole 
worid." ^ 

75. In the next century, a new race of lawyers arose, who. 
Scholastic ^^ * different species of talent, almost eclipsed the 
jurwte. greatest of their predecessors. These have been 
^^*^^^"*' called the scholastic jurists ; the glory of the school- 
men having excited an emulous desire to apply their dialectic 
methods in jurisprudence.^ Of these the most conspicuous 
were Bartolus and Baldus, especially the former, whose author- 
ity became still higher than that of the Accursian glossers. 
Yet Bartolus, if we may believe Eichhom, content with the 
glosses, did not trouble himself about the text, which he was 
too ignorant of Roman antiquity, and even of the Latin lan- 
guage, unless he is much belied, to expound.' " He is so fond 
of distinctions," says Gravina, " that he does not divide his 
subject, but breaks it to pieces; so that the fragments are, 
as it were, dispersed by the wind. But, whatever harm he 
might do to the just interpretation of the Roman law as a posi- 
tive code, he was highly useful to the practical lawyer by the 
number of cases his fertile mind anticipated ; for though many 
of these were unlikely to occur, yet his copiousness, and 
subtlety of distinction, is such, that he seldom leaves those who 
consult him quite at a loss." * Savigny, who rates Bartolus 
much below the older lawyers, gives him credit for original 
thoughts, to which his acquaintance with the practical exercise 
of justice gave rise. The older jurists were chiefly professors 
of legal science, rather than conversant with forensic causes ; 
and this has produced an opposition between theory and prac- 
tice in the Roman law, to which we have not much analogous 
in our own, but the remains of which are said to be still dis- 
cernible in the continental jurisprudence.' 



1 SaTlgny, T. 268. perhaps be took it, quotes Comnenus, BQs- 

s The employment of logical ftmns in toria Archl^nnnani Patarini ; Verglei- 

law Is not new : instances of it maj be chong der SitteUf ii. 616. It seems, 

t>und in the earlier jurists. Sarigny, t. bowerer, incredible. 

380 ; Ti. 6. * Oriffines Juris, p. 191. 

s Gescbichte der litteratur, ii. 449. Bar- • SaVigny, Ti. IBS; r. 201. Of Bartolus 

tolus eren said. " De verbibus non curat and his school, it is said by Orotius, *' Tcm- 

Jurisoonsultus." Hebhom gives no au- porum suorum inftlicitas impedimento 

thoiitr Ibr this ; but Meinert, flrom whom iiepe fhitj quo minus recte leges lllas in* 
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76. The later expositors of law, those after the age of 
Accursius, are reproached with a tedious prolixity, _ ^ . . 
which the scholastic refinemeDts of disputation were of juristsin 
apt to produce. They were little more conversant |^<[^,"'** 
with philological and historical literature than their tecnth cen. 
predecessors, and had less diligence in that compari- *" 

son of texts by which an acute understanding might compen- 
sate the want of subsidiary learning. In the use of language, 
the jurists, with hardly any exceptions, are uncouth and bar- 
barous. Tlie great school of Bologna had sent out all the 
earlier glossers. In the fourteenth century, tliis imiversity feU 
rather into decline : the jealousy of neighboring states sub- 
jected its graduates to some disadvantage ; and, while the study 
of jurisprudence was less efficacious, it was more diffused. 
Italy alone produced great masters of the science : the pro- 
fessors in France and Germany during the middle ages have 
left no great reputation.^ 

77. IV. The universities, however, with their metaphysic8 
derived from Aristotle through the medium of ciaMkai 
Arabian interpreters who did not understand him, ^'Jjjj 
and with the commentaries of Arabian philoso- in dark 
phers who perverted him,' the development of the **"' 

t«lligerent ; satis solertes alioqui ad inda- to be prored in a dissertation, which I hare 

gaiidani a'qui bonique naturam ; quo not seen, by M. Jourdain. Tennemann, 

fectum ut Mepe optimi sint condendJ Juris Manuel de I'Uist. de la Philoe., i. 866* 

auctores, etiam tunc cum conditi juris mali These Arabic translations were tfaemselres 

sunt interpretes. Prolegomena in Jus Belli not made directly from the Greek, bat 

et Paris." from the Syriac. It is thought by Buhla, 

1 In this sliffht sketch of the early law- that the Logic of Aristotle was luiown in 

yerx. I hare been chiefly guided, as the Kurope sooner. 

reader will have perceired, by OraTina [The prise essay of Jourdain, in 1817. 

and Sarigny ; and also by a Tery neat and entitled Kecherches Critiques sur TAge et 

succinct sketch in ^chhom, Oeech. der TOrigine des Traductions Latines d'Aris- 

Litteratur. U. 448-^464. The Origines tote, was repubUshed in 1848 by his son. 

Juris of the first hare enjoyed a conside- The three points which he endeavon to 

rable reputation. But Sarigny obserres, establish are: 1. That the Organum of 

with 8eTority, that OraTina has thought Aristotle alone W8« known bvfore the thir- 

so much more of his style than his lub}Mt, teenth century. 2. That the other philo- 

that all he says of the old Jurists is per- sophical works were translated in the eaiiy 

fectly worthlpf s through its emptiness, and part of that age. 8. That son-.e of there 

want of criticism ; iii. 72. Of Terrason's translations are flx>m the Greek, others 

Ilistoire de la Jurisprudence Romaine he from the Arabic. The last alone, and least 

speaks in still lower terms. important, of these propositions, can be 

'It has been a subject of controrersy. considered as sure. Cousin doubts whether 

whether the physical and metaphysioai the Analytics and some other parts of the 

writingti of Aristotle were made known to Organum were known to the early scho(4- 

Europe, at the t-pfrinniDg of the thirteenth men. But John of Salisbury refers to 

century, throufirh Constantinople, or them, though they were certainly not 

through Arabic translations. The former often quoted. There had been a diCEerenee 

supposition rests certainly on what seems of opinion as to the Greek or Arabic or|gl- 

good authority, — that of Rigord, a con- nal of all the Aristotelian writings beaidot 

tempomr>- historian. Put the latter is the Logic; Muratori and Heeren maintaln- 

Bow more generally receiTed. and ia «id Ing the Ibrmer, Casiri and Buhle th« lat* 
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modem languages with their native poetry, much more the 
glosses of the civil lawyers, are not what is commonly meant 
by the revival of learning. In this we principally consider 
the increased study of the Latin and Greek languages, and, in 
general, of what we call classical antiquity. In the earliest 
of the dark ages, as far back as the sixth century, the course of 
liberal instruction, as has been said above, was divided into the 
trivium and the quadrivium : the former comprising grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric ; the latter, musi.c, arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy. But these sciences, which seem tolerably compre- 
hensive, were, in reality, taught most superficially, or not at all. 
The Latin grammar, in its merest rudiments, from a little 
treatise ascribed to Donatus, and extracts of Priscian,* formed 
the only necessary part of the trivium in ecclesiastical schools. 
Even this seems to have been introduced afresh by Bede and 
the writers of the eighth century, who much excel their im- 
mediate predecessors in avoiding gross solecisms of grammar.* 
It was natural, that in England, where Latin had never been 
a living tongue, it should be taught better than in countries 
which still affected to speak it. From the time of Charle- 
magne, it was lost on the Continent, in common use, and pre 
served only through glossaries, of which there were many. 
The style of Latin in the dark period, independently of its 
want of verbal purity, is in very bad taste ; but no writers 
seem to have been more inflated and empty than the English.' 

ter. Jourd^n roems, on the whole, to hare traces of another bearing the name ; or it 

settled the question ; shoving by the Greek may hare been an error ki referring a work 

or Arabic words and idioms in several to a known author. 

translations extant in manuscript that The quotations from Aristotle in Alber- 
they came fiY>m different sources. The tos Magnus show that some were derived 
Qreek text of the Metaphysics had been fiY>m Greek, some from Arabic. He says 
brought to Europe and translated about in one. place, ^* Quod autem haec vera sint 
1220 ; but the Physics, the History of quee dicta sunt, testatur Aristotelis trans- 
Animals, part of the Ethics, and several latio Arabica quso sic dicit. . . . Grseca 
other works, were first made known autem translatio dlscordat ab hoc, et, uk 
through the Arabic (p. 212). puto, est mendosa." Jourdain, p. 88. 
' The age of these translations from Aris- By '■*■ Arabica translatio,^' he means, of 
totle may be Judged by their style. In course, a translation from the Arabic. 
Chose made before the tenth century, The translation of Aristotle's Metaphy- 
those, «. gr.y of Boethius, the Latin is sics, published in 1483, is from the Greek, 
pure, and free from Grecisms : those of the — 1853.] 

eleventh or later are quite literal, word Ibr ^ Fleury, xvti. 18 ; Andres, ix. 284. 

word, — rarely the right one chostj; the * Eichhom, Allg. Gesch., ii. 78. The 

construction more Greek than Latin. In reader is requested to distinguish, at least 

those immediately from the Arabic, the if he cares about references, Eichhom's 

orthography of Greek words is never cor- Allgemeine Geschichte der Cultur from 

rect : sometimes an Arabic word is left. his Geschichte der Litteratur, with which. 

Writers of the thirteenth century men- in ftiture, we shall have more concern, 

tlon translations of the philosophical ^ Fleury, xvii. 28; Ducange, preface to 

works by BoethiuB ; but, as this could not Glossary, p. 10. The Anglo-Saxon charters 

be the great Boethius, Jourdain finds some are disUnguished fbr thdbr pompous abeur- 
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Tlie distinction between the ornaments adapted to poetry and 
to prose had long been lost, and still more the just sense of 
moderation in their use. It cannot be wondered at that a 
vicious rhetoric should have overspread the writings of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, when there is so much of it in the 
third and fourth. 

78. Eichhom fixes upon the latter part of the tenth century 
as an epoch from which we are to deduce, in its improv*- 
beginnings, the restoration of classical taste : it was ™®°J*°^ 
then that the scholars lefl the meagre introductions eleventh 
to rhetoric, formerly used, for the works of Cicero and ««nturie«. 
Quintilian.^ In the school of Paderbom, not long after 1000, 
Sallust and Statins, as well as Virgil and Horace, appear to 
have been read.* Several writers, cWefly historical, about this 
period, such as Lambert of Aschafienburg, Ditmar, Wittikindi 
are tolerably exempt from the false taste of preceding times ; 
and, if they want a truly classical tone, express themselves 
with some spiriU^ Gerbert, who by an imcommon quickness 
of parts shone in very different provinces of learning, and 
was beyond question the most accomplished man of the dark 
ages, displays in his epistles a thorough acquaintance with the 
best Latin authors, and a taste for their excellences.* He writes 
with the feelings of Petrarch, but in a less auspicious period* 
Even in England, if we may quote again the famous passage 
of Ingulfus, the rhetorical works of Cicero, as well as some 
book which he calls Aristotle, were read at Oxford under 
Edward the Confessor. But we have no indisputable name 
in the eleventh century ; not even that of John de Garlandi&y 
whose Floretus long continued to be a text-book in schools. 
This is a poor collection of extracts from Latin authors. It 
is uncertain whether or not the compiler were an English- 
man.* 

dity ; and it Is the general character of * Heeren, p. 166. It appears that Cicero 

our early historians. One Ethelwerd is de Republic^ was extant in his time, 

the worst ; but William of Malmesbury • Ilist. Litt. de la France, Till. 84. The 

himself, pertiaps in some measure by tran- authors gire Tery inconclusive reasons for 

scribiog passages from others, sins greatly robbing England of this writer, who cer- 

In this respect. tainly taught here under William the Con- 

1 All^. Oesch., ii. 79. queror, if npt before ; but it Is possible 

* ^^ Viguit Uoratius magnus atque Vir- enough that he came over from France. 
gtlins, CrL^pus et Sallustius, et Urbanus They say there is no such surname in l&ag 
itatius, ludusque fUit omnibus insudare land as Garland ; which happens to be a 
▼ersibus et dictaminibus Jucundisque can- mistake : but the native English did not 
tibus." Vita Meinwerci in lieibnits Script, often bear surnames in that age. 
Brunsvic. apud Eichhom, ii. 899. [In this note, I have been misled by tbe 

* Hchhom, Gesch. dear Utteratur, L Ilistoiie Litteraire de la France. John de 
807 ; Ueeren, p. 157. Garlardil, the grammarian, author of the 
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79. It is admitted on all hands, that a remarkable improve- 
Lanfranc ni^nt, both in style and in the knowledge of Latin 
and his antiquity, was perceptible towards the close of the 
^ ^ * eleventh century. The testimony of contemporaries 
attributes an extensively beneficial influence to Lanfranc 
This distinguished person, bom at Pavia in 1005, and early 
known as a scholar in Italy, passed into France, about 1042, 
to preside over a school at Bee in Normandy. It became 
conspicuous under his care for the studies of the age, dialectics 
and theology. It is hardly necessary to add, that Lanfranc 
was raised by the Conqueror to the primacy of England, and 
thus belongs to our own history. Anselm, his successor both 
in the monastery of Bee and the see of Canterbury, far more 
renowned than Lanfranc for metaphysical acuteness, has 
shared with him the honor of having diffused a better taste 
for philological literature over the schools of France. It has, 
however, been denied by a writer of high authority, that 
either any knowledge or any love of classical literature can 
be traced in the works of the two archbishops. They are in 
this respect, he says, much inferior to those of Lupus, Gerbert, 
and others of the preceding ages.* His contemporaries, who 
extol the learning of Lanfranc in hyperbolical terms, do so 
in very indifferent Latin of their own ; but it appears indeed 
more than doubtful, whether the earliest of them meant to praise 
him for this peculiar species of literature.* The Benedictines 
of St. Maur cannot find much to say for him in this respect. 
They allege that he and Anselm wrote better than was then 
usual, — a very moderate compliment; yet they ascribe a 
great influence to their public lectures, and to the schools 
which were formed on the model of Bee : ' and perhaps we 

Floretus, liTed In the thirteenth century, eo restituta tota supremnm debito cum 

But there was a writer on arithmetic^ amore et honore agnoadt magistrum. 

named OarUmd, in the reign of l^llliam nomine Lanftancus." 

the Conqueror. See Wright's Biographia This passage, which is ftequently quot- 

Britannica Literaria, vol. U. p. 16. — 1847.] ed, surely refers to his eminence in dia- 

The Anglo-Saxon clergy were inoonceiT- lectics. The words of William of Malmea- 
ably ignorant, " ut caeteris eaaet stupori qui bury go flurther. " Is literatura pcrinngnis 
grammatlcam dididsset." Will. Blalmes- liberales artes quae Jamdudum sorduerant, 
bury, p. 101. This leads us to doubt the a Latio in Oalllas rocans acumine suo ex- 
Aristotle and Cicero of IngulAis. polirit." 

1 Heeren, p. 185. There seems certainly ^ Hist. LItt. de la France, Tii. 17, 107 ; 

nothing above the common in Lanflranc's Till. 804. The serenth Tolume of this long 

epistles. and laborious work begins with an excel- 

* Milo Crisplnus, Abbot of Westminister, lent account of the literary condition of 

In his Life of Lanfranc, says of him, " Fuit France in the elerenth century. At the 

?[uidam Tir magnns Italia oriundus, quern beginning of the ninth volume, we have a 

Atinitas hi antiquum scientiaB statom ab similar view of the twelfth. 
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oould not, without injastice, deprive Lanfranc of the credit he 
has obtained for the promotion of polite letters. There is at 
least sufficient evidence that they had begun to revive in 
France not long after his time. 

80. The signs of gi*adual improvement in Italy during the 
eleventh century are very perceptible. Several j^ 
schools, among which those of Milan and the Convent vocabulary 
of Monte Casino are most eminent, were established ; ®'*'*p^- 
and some writers, such as Peter Damiani and Humbert, have 
obtained praise for rather more elegance and polish of style 
than had belonged to their predecessors.^ The Latin vocabu- 
lary of Papias was finished in 1053. This is a compilation 
from the granmiars and glossaries of the sixth and seventh 
centuries ; but though many of his words are of very low La- 
tinity, and his etymologies, which are those of his masters, 
absurd,, he shows both a competent degree of learning and a 
regard to profane literature, unusual in the darker ages, and 
symptomatic of a more liberal taste.' 

81. It may be said with some truth, that Italy supplied the 
fire from which other nations in this first, as after- j^g^g^g, ^ 
wards in the second, era of the revival of letters, itaiy upon 
lighted their own torches. Lanfranc; Anselm; Peter ^"^p*- 
Lombard, the founder of systematic theology in the twelfth 
century ; Imerius, the restorer of jurisprudence ; Gratian, the 
author of the first compilation of canon law ; the school of Sa- 
lerno, that guided medical art in all countries ; the first diction- 
aries of the Latin tongue; the first treatise of algebra; the first 
great work that makes an epoch in anatomy, — are as truly and 
exclusively the boast of Italy as the restoration of Greek lite- 
rature and of classical taste in the fifteenth century.' But, if 
she were the first to propagate an impulse towards intellectual 
excellence in the rest of Europe, it must be owned that France 

* BetiiDelU. Rtoorgimento d* Italia dopo writen nooUeeted the onge of the ItaUanf 

U mille ; Tlraboecbi, ill. 248. to reckon as Henry 11. the prince whom 

s The date of the Tocabolaij of Paplaa the Ocrmans call Henry III., Henry the 

had been placed by Soaliger, who laya he Fowler not being incladed by them in the 

has as many errorB as words, in the thir- imperial list ; and Bayle himself quotes a 

teenth century. But Oaspar Barthins, in writer, unpublished in the age of Barthiua, 

his Adversaria, e. I., after calling him '^ to- who places Papias in the year 1063. Thii 

terum Glos8oa;raphorum compactor non date, I belieTe, is giren by Papiiis himseUl 

■amper fUtilis," obserres, that Papias men- Tiraboschi, ill. 800. A pretty full account 

tftoDS an emperor, Henry II., as then Ut- of the Latin glossaries, before and after P». 

Ing, and thence fixes the era of his book in ]rfas, will be found in the preikce to Da- 

the early part of the elerenth century ; in cange, p. 8S. 

which he U followed by Bayle, art.'' Balbi." » BetlinaUi, lUsorgimento d* ItaUa, p. 71. 
It is rather singular that oaithar of those 
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and England, in this dawn of literature and science, went, in 
many points of view, far beyond her. 

82. Three religious orders, all scions from the great Be- 

nedictine stock (that of Clugni, which dates from 
copjing^ the first part of the tenth century ; the Carthu- 
of manu- sians, founded in 1084 ; and the Cistercians, in 
^ * 1098), contributed to propagate classical learning.^ 
The monks of these foundations exercised themselves in 
copying manuscripts; the arts of calligraphy, and, not long 
afterwards, of illumination, became their pride ; a more 
cursive handwriting and a more convenient system of abbre- 
viations were introduced ; and thus from the twelfth century 
we find a great increase of manuscripts, though transcribed 
mechanically as a monastic duty, and often with much incor- 
rectness. The Abbey of Clugni had a rich Ubrary of Greek 
and Latin authors ; but few monasteries of the Benedictine rule 
were destitute of one : it was their pride to collect and their 
business to transcribe books.* These were, in a vast propor- 
tion, such as we do not highly value at the present day ; yet 
almost all we do possess of Latin classical literature, with the 
exception of a small number of more ancient manuscripts, is 
owing to the industry of these monks. In that age, there was 
perhaps less zeal for literature in Italy, and less practice in 
copying, than in France.' This shifting of intellectual exertion 
from one country to another is not peculiar to the middle ages ; 
but, in regard to them, it has not always been heeded by those, 
who, using the trivial metaphor of light and darkness, which it is 
not easy to avoid, have too much considered Europe as a single 
point under a receding or advancing illumination. 

83. France and England were the countries where the re- 
john of vival of classical taste was chiefly perceived. In Ger- 
Saiiabury. many, no sensible improvement in philological litera- 
ture can be traced, according to Eichhom and Heeren, before 
the invention of printing ; though I think this must be under- 
stood with exceptions, and that Otho of Frisingen, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, and Gunther, author of the poem entitled Ligurinus 
(who belongs to the first years of the thirteenth century), might 
stand on an equal footing with any of their contemporaries. 
But, in the schools which are supposed to have borrowed light 
from Lanfranc and Anselm, a more keen perception of the 

1 Flenrr: Hist. litt de la France, ix. 118. 
> Ibid., p. 139. * Heeren, p. 197. 
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beauties of the Latin language, as well as an exactcr know- 
ledge of its idiom, was imparted. John of Salisbury, himself 
one of their most conspicuous ornaments, praises the method 
of instruction pursued by Bernard of Chailres about the end of 
the eleventh centuiy, who seerci indeed to have exercised 
his pupils vigorously in the rules of grammar and rhetoric. 
Af\er the first grammatical instruction out of Donatus and 
Priscian, they were led forward to the poets, orators, and his- 
torians of Rome. The precepts of Cicero and Quintilian were 
studied, and sometimes observed with affectation.^ An admira- 
tion of the great classical writers, an excessive love of philo- 
logy, and disdain of the studies that drew men from it, shine 
out in the two curious treatises of John of Salisbury. He is 
perpetually citing the poets, especially Horace ; and had read 
most of Cicero. Such, at least, is the opinion of Heeren, who 
bestows also a good deal of praise upon his Latinity.^ £ich- 
hom places him at the head of all his contemporaries. But 
no one has admired his style so much as Meiners, who declares 
that he has no equal in the writers of the third, fourth, or fiflh 
centuries, except Lactantius and Jerome.^ In this I cannot but 
think there is some exaggeration. The style of John of Salis- 
bury, far from being equal to that of Augustin, Eutropius, and 
a few more of those eai'ly ages, does not appear to me by any 
means elegant. Sometimes he falls upon a good expression ; 
but the general tone is not very classical. The reader may 
judge from the passage in the note.^ 

84. It is generally acknowledged, that in the twelfth century 
we find several writers (Abelard, Eloisa, Bernard of Clair- 



1 Ilist. Litt. de la France, tU. 16. Conchis, et Rlehardtu coffnomento Episco- 

' P. 203 ; IliBt. Litt. de la France, ix. 47. pat, officio nunc archituaconuii Couttan- 

Peter of Bloia alao poaMmed a very re- tiensis, rita et convermtione Tir bonuf, 

•pectable stock of claarical literature. auoe diMipuIoa aliqoando InfonnaTerunt. 

* Vergleichang der Sitten, ii. 686. He Bed poetniodum ex quo opinio veritatipne- 

aaj8 nearly a« much of SaxoOrammaticus Judicium fecit, et homines rideri quam 

and William of Malmesbury. If my recol- esse philosophi maluerunt, professoresque 

lection of the former does not deceive me. artium se totam philoeophiam breiaus 

he is a better writer than our monk m quam triennio aut quadrlennio transftisn- 

Malmesbury. ros auditoribus pollicebantur, im petu mnl- 

« One of the most interesting pasnges in titudinis imperitn Ticti ceeserunt. Kxinde 

John of Salisbury is that above cited, in autem minus temporis et diligentiie in 

which he gives an account of the method grammaticse studio impensum wt. £z 

of instrucoon pursued by Bernard of Char- quo contigit ut qui omnes artes, tam Ube> 

tree, whom he calls ** exundantissimus mo> nles quam mechanicas profitentur, nee 

dernis temporibus fbns literarum in Oal- primam noverint, sine qua frustra quia 

Ua.'^ John himcelf was taught by some i>rogredietur ad reliquas. Licet autem et 

who trod in the steps of this eminent pre- alije dlDciplinn ad Uteraturani proflciant, 

ceptor. *•*■ Ad hi^us niagistri fomiani prs- hsec tomen privil^o slngulari flicere did- 

•eptores mei in grommatica, Qulielmus de tur liteiatum." Metalog., lib. L c. 24. 
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vaux, Saxo Grammaticus, William of Malmesbury, Peter of 
improre- ^^^is)? whosc Style, though never correct (which, in 
meut of the absence of all better dictionaries than that of Pa* 
Jj^^ pias, was impossible), and sometimes affected, some- 
tweitih times too florid and diffuse, is not wholly destitute of 
spirit, and even of elegance.^ The Latin poetry, in- 
stead of Leonine rhymes, or attempts at regular hexameters 
almost equally bad, becomes, in the hands of Gunther, Gual- 
terus de Insulis, Gulielmus Brito, and Joseph Iscanus (to whom 
a considerable number of names might be added), always toler- 
able, sometimes truly spirited;^ and, amidst all that still de- 
mands the most liberal indulgence, we cannot but perceive the 
real progress of classical knowledge and the development of 
a finer taste in Europe.' 

85. The vast increase of religious houses in the twelfth 
Influence ccntury rendered necessary more attention to the 
©d number nidiments of literature.* Every monk, as well as 
of clergy, every secular priest, required a certain portion of 
Latin. In th^ ruder and darker ages, many illiterate persons 
had been ordsdned: there were even kingdoms (as, for ex- 
ample, England) where this is said to have been almost 
general. But the canons of the church demanded, of course, 
such a degree of instruction as the continual use of a dead 
language made indispensable ; and, in this first dawn of learn- 
ing, there can be, I presume, no doubt that none received 
the higher orders, or became professed in a monastery for 
which the order of priesthood was necessary, without some 
degree of grammatical knowledge. Hence this kind of educa- 
tion in the rudiments of Latin was imparted to a greater 
number of individuals than at present 

1 Iliflt. Litt. de la France, ix. 146. The pralae. Short extracts will be fiHind in 

Benedictines are scarcely fiur towards Abe- Wright. — r 1S47. ] 

lard (xii. 147), wfaoee style, as fiur as I hare > Warton has done some justice to the 

seen, which is not much, seems equal to Anglo-Latin poets of this century. The 

that of his contemporaries. Trojan War and Antiocheis of Joseph Is- 

[The best writers of Latin in England, eanus he calls '•'■ a miracle in this age of 

prose as well as rerse, flourished under classical composition." The style, he says, 

mnry 11. and his sons. William of Bfal- is a mixture of Oyid, Statius, and Clau- 

mesbury, who belongs to the reign of Ste- dian. Vol. i. p. 163. The extracts Warton 

phen, though not destitute of some skill gives seem to me a close imitation of the 

as well as variety, displays too much of second. The Philippis of William Brito 

the Anglo-Saxon Latinity, tumid and re* must be of the thirteenth century, and 

dundant. But Oiraldns Cambrensis and Warton refers the Ligurinns of Ounther 

William of Newbury were truly good to 1206. 

writers: very few, indoed, even of the * Hist. Litt. de la France, vol. ix.:Efeh- 

fourth century, can be deemed to excel the horn, All. Qesch. der Gultur, U. 80, 63; 

latter. In verse, John de HautevlUc, ao- Ileeren ; Meiners. 

tUor of the Arehifcrenlus, Nigellns Wireker. « Hist. litt. de la Fnu>oe« Ix. 11. 
and Alexander Neckam, are deserring v 
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86. The German writers to whom we principally refer have 
expatiated upon the decline of literature afler the BecUneof 
middle of the twelfth century, unexpectedly disap- c»««»*cai 
Domting the bright promise of that age ; so that, in I3th 
for almost two hundred years, we find Europe fallen ce^^^^T* 
back in learning where we might have expected her pro- 
gress.^ This, however, is by no means true, in the most 
limited sense, as to the latter part of the twelfth century, when 
tliat purity of classical taste, which Eichhom and others seem 
chiefly to have had in their minds, was displayed in better 
Latin than had been written before. In a general view, 
the thirteenth century was an age of activity and ardor, 
though not in every respect the best directed. The fertility of 
the modem languages in versification ; the creation, we may 
almost say, of Italian and English in this period; the great 
concourse of students to the universities ; the acute, and some- 
times profound, reasonings of the schok^tic philosophy, which 
was now in its most palmy state ; the accumulation of know- 
ledge, whether derived from original research or from Arabian 
sources of information, which we find in the geometers, the 
physicians, the natural philosophers, of Europe, — are suffi- 
cient to repel the charge of having fallen back, or even re- 
mained altogether stationary, in comparison with the preceding 
century. But, in politeness of Latin style, it is admitted that 
we find an astonishing and permanent decline both in France 
and England. Such complaints are usual in the most pro- 
gressive times ; and we might not rely on John of Salisbury, 
when he laments the decline of taste in his own age.' But, in 
fact, it would have been rather singular if a classical purity 
had kept its ground. A stronger party, and one hostile to polite 
letters, as well as ignorant of them, — that of the theologians 
and dialecticians, — carried with it the popular voice in the 
church and the universities. The time fdlotted by these to 
philological literature was curtailed, that the professors of logic 
and philosophy might detain their pupils longer. Grammar 
continued to be taught in the University of Paris ; but rhetoric, 
another part of the trivium, was given up: by which it is 
to be understood, as I conceive, that no classical authors were 



> Meinen, if . 606 ; Heeren, p. 228 ; ISeh- > Bfetelogiens, 1. 1, o. 24. This >'.-.—»« 

bom, Allg. Gewh . der Litteratur, U. 68-118. has bwn frequently quoted He wm fwy 

The ninning title of Ktehhorn'S section, inimical to the dialeenclans, u philolosan 

** Die WinenMhaften Terfkllen in Barb»- genenlly are. 
vqr," aeemi much too genenlly ezpreand. 
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read, or, if at all, for the sole purpose of verbal explanation.' 
Tlie thirteenth century, says Heeren, was one of the most 
unfruitful for the study of ancient literature.* He does not 
seem to except Italy ; though there, as we shall soon see, the 
remark is hardly just. But, in Germany, the tenth century, 
Leibnitz declares, was a golden age of learning, compared 
with the thirteenth ; ^ and France itself is but a barren waste 
in this period.* The relaxation of manners among the monas- 
tic orders, which, generally speaking, is the increasing theme 
of complaint from the eleventh century, and the swarms of 
worse vermin, the mendicant friars, who filled Europe with 
stupid superstition, are assigned by Meiners and Heeren as 
the leading causes of the return of ignorance.* 

87. The writers of the thirteenth century display an incredi- 
Beiapm ^^® ignorance, not only of pure idiom, but of the 
intobarba- common granunatical rules. Those who attempted 
'*™** to write verse have lost all prosody, and relapse 

into Leonine rhymes and barbarous acrostics. The historians 
use a hybrid jargon intermixed with modem words. The 
scholastic philosophers wholly neglected their style, and 
thought it no wrong to enrich the Latin, as in some degree a 
living language, with terms that seemed to express their 
meaning. In the writings of Albertus Magnus, of whom 
Fleury says that he can see nothing great in him but his vol- 
umes, the grossest errors of syntax frequently occur, and 
vie with his ignorance of history and science. Through the 
sinister example of this man, according to Meiners, the notion 
Uiat Latin should be written with regard to ancient models 
was lost in the universities for three hundred years ; an e^nl, 
however, slight in comparison with what he inflicted on Eu- 
rope by the credit he gave to astrology, alchemy, and magic.® 



1 CreTier, il. 876. Albertiu, Aquinas, and the rest of tho 

* P. 287. writers of the Ihirteeeth century. "^La d^- 

* Introd. In Script. BmnsvlCj^, € bdil., cadence est partout sensible ; elle est pro- 
apud Ueeren, et Meiners, U. wl. No grewtive dans les cours des r^gnes de St. 
one has dwelt more fullv than this last Jx>uis, de Philippe III., et de Philippe IV. ; 
writer on the decline of literature In the et quoique le Fran^ais rettt^t dans Ten- 
thirteenth century, out of his cordial anti- fance, la Latinit^ d^ji si riuille nvant Tan- 
pathy to the schoounen. P. 589 et post. n^e 1200 Tieillissait et dip^rissait encore." 

Wood, who has no pr^udices against llist. Litt. de la France. xTi. 145. — 1S42.] 

Popery, ascribes the low state of learning ^ Meiners, ii. 615 ; Heeren, 285- 

In England under Edward III. and Richard * Meiners, ii. 692 ; Fleury, 5me discount 

II. to the misconduct of the mendicant In Hist. Kcclte., rvii. 44 ; Buhle, i. 702. 

friars, and to the papal proriaions that im- [A fkr better character of Albertus Magnus 

porerished the church. is giren by Jourdain : ^* Albert, consid^r^ 

* [Abelard, Peter of Blols, and others, comnie th4ol<^ien ou philosophe, est sans 
might pass for models in comparison with doute Pun des hommes les plus extraordi- 
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Duns Scotus and his disciples, in the next centurj, carried this 
much farther, and introduced a most barbarous and unintelligi- 
ble terminology, by which the school metaphysics were ren- 
dered ridiculous in the revival of literature.^ Even the jurists, 
who more required an accurate knowledge of the language, 
were hardly less barbarous. Roger Bacon, who is not a good 
writer, stands at the head in this century.^ Fortunately, as 
has been said, the transcribing ancient authors had become 
a mechanical habit in some monasteries ; but it was done in 
an ignorant and slovenly manner. The manuscripts of these 
latter ages, before the invention of printing, are by fw the 
most numerous ; but they are also the most incorrect, and gene- 
rally of little value in the eyes of critics.' 

88. The fourteenth century was not in the slightest degree 
superior to the preceding age. France, England, Noim- 
and Germany were wholly destitute of good Latin fj^^t™**** 
scholars in this period. The age of Petrarch and century. 
Boccaccio, the age before the close of which classical learning 
truly revived in Italy, gave no sign whatever of animation 
throughout the rest of Europe : the genius it produced (and in 
this it was not wholly deficient) displayed itself in other walks 
of literature.* We may justly praise Richard of Bury for his 
zeal in collecting books, and still more for his munifi- Richard 
cence in giving his library to the University of Ox- <>' Bury 
ford, with special injunctions that they should be lent to scho- 
lars ; but his erudition appears crude and uncritical, his style 
indifferent, and his thoughts superficial.' Yet I am not aware 
that he had any equal in England during this century. 

89. The patronage of letters, or collection of books, are not 
reckoned among the glories of Edward III. ; though, Ltbmir 
if any respect had been attached to learning in his chartei\^ 
age and country, they might well have suited his mag- at Patia. * 

nairet de mn Ahcle ; Je ponrnds mtaie dirt * Hearenjp. 246. 
I'un des ginies lee plus itonnants des Ages • Id., p. SM. 
pMB«8." P. 802. IDs History of Animals, « Haaren, p. 800 ; Andrte. lii. 10. 
'* est nn monumant prtelaux, qui, prteen. * The Pliilobiblon of Rlonard AiiQger> 
tant I'itat des opinions et des counaiasancei Tille, often called Richard of Bury, Chan- 
du moyen flLge, remplit una longue !»• oeUor of Edward m., is worthy of being 
cune, et lie I'ancienne histoire de la sdenee read, as containing some curious illustra- 
i oelle dee temps modemes." P. 825. His tions of the state of literature. He quotes 
original source in this work was Aristotle's a wretched poem, de VetuU, as Orid's ; and 
History of Animals, in Bfichael Scot's shows little learning, though he had • 
translation from the Arabic. The know- great esteem jbr it. 8«e a note of Warton, 
ledge of Oreek possessed by Albertus seems History of BngUsh Poetryf i- 146, on Aim- 
to hare been rather fteble. — 1868.1 fanrilla. 

1 M«iners, U. 721. 
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nificent . disposition. His adversaries, John, and especiallj 
Charles V. of France, have more claims upon the remembrance 
of a literary historian. Several Latin authors were translated 
into French by their directions;^ and Charley, who himself 
was not ignorant of Latin, began to form the Royal Library 
of the Louvre. We may judge from this of the condition of 
literature in his time. The number of volumes was about 
nine hundred. Many of these, especially the missals and 
psalters, were richly bound and illuminated. Books of devo- 
tion formed the larger portion of the library. The profane 
authors, except some relating to French history, were in gene- 
ral of little value in our sight Very few classical works are 
in the list, and no poets except Ovid and Lucan.^ This library 
came, during the subsequent English wars, into the possession 
of the Duke of Bedford ; and Charles VII. laid the founda- 
tions of that which still exists.' 

90. This retrograde condition, however, of classical literature 
was only perceptible in Cisalpine Europe. By one 
pro4ment of thosc shillings of literary illumination to which 
durtoir ^® h&re alluded, Italy, far lower in classical taste 
18th cen- than France in the twelfth century, deserved a high- 
tury- Qj. place in the next. Tiraboschi says that the pro- 

gress in polite letters was slow ; but still some was made : 
more good books were transcribed ; there were more readers ; 
and, of these, some took on them to imitate what they read ; so 
that gradually the darkness which overspread the land began 
to be dispersed. Thus we find that those who wrote at the 
end of the thirteenth century were less rude in style than their 
predecessors at its commencement.* A more elaborate ac- 
count of the state of learning in the thirteenth century will be 
found in the Life of Ambrogio Traversari, by Mehus ; and 
several names are there mentioned, among whom that of 
Brunetto Latini is the most celebrated. Latini translated 
some of the rhetorical treatises of Cicero.* And we may per- 

' CreTier, U. 424. Warton has amsMed EQstory of the liOddle Ages, I hare been 

a great deal of information, not always led wrong by him. BouTin, his only au- 

▼ery accurate, uyon the subject of early thority, expressly says, " Pas un seul ma- 

Frcnoch translations. These form a con- nuscrit de Cic^ron." M6m. de I'Acad. des 

siderable portion of the literature of that Inscript., ii. 688. 

oonntnr in the foorteenth and fifteenth * Id., 701. 

oencuries. History of English Poetry, U. * Tiraboschi, It. 420. The Latin Tersl- 

414-480. See also De Sade, Vie de P^ fiers of the thirteenth century were nu 

trarque, iii. 648; and Creirier, Hist, de merous, but generally yery indiflinent 

rUniT. de Paris, U. 424. Id., 87$. 

> Warton adds Cicero to the classical • Mehni, p. 167 ; Tiraboschi, p. 418. 
list ; and I am sorry to say, that, in my 
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haps consider as a witness to some degree of progressive 
learning in Italy at this time the Catholicon of John Balbi, 
a Genoese monk, more frequently styled Januensis. cathoUeon 
This book is chiefly now heard of because the first ®^ ®^*'** 
edition, printed by Gutenberg in 1460, is a book of uncom- 
mon rarity and price. It is, however, deserving of some 
notice in the annals of literature. It consists of a Latin 
grammar, followed by a dictionary, both perhaps superior to 
what we should expect from the general character of the times. 
They are at least copious : the Catholicon is a volume of great 
hulk. Balbi quotes abundantly from the Latin classics, and 
appears not wholly unacquainted with Greek ; though I must 
own that Tiraboschi and Eichhom have thought otherwise. 
The Catholicon, as far as I can judge from a slight inspection 
of it, deserves rather more credit than it has in modem times 
obtained. In the grammar, besides a familiarity with the 
terminology of the old grammarians, he will be found to have 
stated some questions as to the proper use of words, with 
dubitari solely multum gtusritur ; which, though they are 
superficial enough, indicate that a certain attention was begin- 
ning to be paid to correctness in writing. From the great 
size of the Catholicon, its circulation must have been very 
limited-^ 

91. In the dictionary, however, of John* of Genoa, as in 
those of Papias and the other glossarists, we find iinperft«- 
little distinction made between the different grada- SS/ic- 
tions of Latinity. The Latin tongue was to them, ttoii»ii«. 
except so far as the ancient grammarians whom they copied 
might indicate some to be obsolete, a single body of words ; 
and, ecclesiastics as they were, they could not understand that 
Ambrose and Hilary were to be proscribed in the vocabulary 
of a language which was chiefly learned for the sake of read- 
ing their works. Nor had they the means of pronouncing 

1 ' ' Libellom hanc (aays Balbi at the eon- ledge of Greek, as the author himnelf con- 
einidoo) ad bouoran Dei et glorioen Vlr- fc a ee e (Oeech. der Lltterator, 11. 288). The 
ginis Biariae, et beati Domini Patris noetrl order and plan are alphabetical. a« onial 
et omnium sanctorum electorum, necnon In a dictionary ; and, though Balbi does not 
ad uUlitatem meam et ecclesiie sanctas lay claim to much Greek, I do not think 
Dei. ex dirertda migorum meorum dictia he profeeeee entire Ignorance of it. ** Uoo 
multo labore et diligent! studio compilaTi. diiBcile est scire et minimi mihi non bene 
Operis quippc ac studii mei est et f\iit mnl- sclenti llnguam Graecam," — apud Grade- 
toe libroe legere et ex plurimis diTereos nigo, Litteratura Greco-Itallana, p. 104. 
earpere floresi/' I hare obserred that Balbi calls himseLT 

Ekhhom xpeaks seTerely, and, T am die- pkUocalus; which Indeed is noeTidenee of 

poeed to think, ui\{ustly . of the Catholicon, much Greek erudition, 
aa without order and plan, or any know- 
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what it has cost the labor of succeeding centnries to do, that 
there is no adequate classical authority for innumerable words 
and idioms in common use. Their knowledge of 83mtax also 
was very limited. The prejudice of the church against pro- 
fane authors had by no means wholly worn away : much less 
had they an exclusive possession of the grammar-schools, most 
of the books taught in which were modem. Papias, Uguccio, 
and other indifferent lexicographers, were of much authority.^ 
The general ignorance in Italy was still very great. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century, we read of a man, supposed 
to be learned, who took Plato and Cicero for poets, and 
thought Ennius a contemporary of Statins.* 

92. The first real restorer of polite letters was Petrarch. 
Be8tox»- His fine taste taught him to relish the beauties of 
^ duetto Vergil and Cicero; and his ardent praises of them 
Petrarch, inspired his compatriots with a desire for classical 
knowledge. A generous disposition to encourage letters began 
to show itself among the Italian princes. Robert, King of Na- 
ples, in the early part of this century, one of the first patrons 
of Petrarch, and several of the great families of Lombardy, 
gave this proof of the humanizing effects of peace and pro- 
sperity.^ It has been thought by some, that, but for the 
appearance and influence of Peti*arch at that period, the 
manuscripts themselves would have perished, as several liad 
done in no long time before, so forgotten and abandoned to 
dust and vermin were those precious records in the dungeons 
of monasteries.* He was the first who brought in that almost 
deification of the great ancient writers, which, though carried 
' in following ages to an absurd extent, was the animating sen- 
timent of solitary study, — that through which its fatigues were 
patiently endured, and its obstacles surmounted. Petrarch 
tells us himself, that while his comrades at school were read- 
ing ^sop's Fables, or a book of one Prosper, a writer of the 
fifth century, his time was given to the study of Cicero, which 
delighted his ear, long before he could understand the sense.' 

I Mehas; Mnratorl, Dinert. 44 1848 ; Siena In 1857 ; Lnoea in 1369 ; and 

«Meh«i,p.m; Tliaboeohl,T.82. 'T^S^^^V. 

* TIraboMhi, r. 20 el past. Ten uniTer- • ** Et ilia quidem ntate nihil intelligere 

rities mm Ibanded in Italy daring the poterain, sola me Terbomm dulcedo qua^ 

ftrarteenth oentory, some of which did not dam et sonoritae detinebat at quicqaid 

last long, — Rome and Fermo in 1803 ; P** aliad Tel legerem rel audirem, raaeam 

raffia in 1807 ; Treriso aboat 1820 ; Pim mihl dinonamqae rlderetor." Eplgt. S^ 

tn 1880 ; PaTia not long alter; norenoe in nilM, lib. zr., apod De Sade, L 86. 
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It was much at his heart to acquire a good style in Latin; 
and, relatively to his predecessors of the mediaeval ohaneter 
period, we may say that he was successful. Pas- ©f *^ ■*>>•• 
sages full of elegance and feeling, in which we are at least not 
much offended by incorrectness of style, are frequent in 
his writings. But the fastidious scholars of later times con- 
temned these imperfect endeavors at purity. " He wants,** says 
Erasmus, ^'full acquaintance with the language ; and his whole 
diction shows the rudeness of the preceding age." ^ An Italian 
writer, somewhat earlier, speaks still more unfavorably. 
^ His style is harsh, and scarcely bears the character of Latin- 
ity. His writings are indeed full of thought, but defective in 
expression, and display the marks of labor without the polish 
of elegance." * 

I incline to agree with Meiners in rating the style of 
Petrarch rather more highly.' Of Boccace, the writer above 
quoted gives even a worse character. ^Licentious and in- 
accurate in his diction, he has no idea of selection. All his 
Latin writings are hasty, crude, and unformed. He labors 
with thought, and struggles to give it utterance ; but his senti- 
ments find no adequate vehicle, and the lustre of his native 
talents is obscured by the depraved taste of the times." Yet 
his own mother-tongue owes its earliest model of grace and 
refinement to his pen. 

93. Petrarch was more proud of his Latin poem called 
Africa, the subject of which is the termination of the his lAtin 
second Punic war, than of the sonnets and odes vo^irj. 
which have made his name immortal, though they were not 
the chief sources of his immediate renown. It is, indeed, 
written with elaborate elegance, and perhaps superior to any 
preceding specimen of Latin versification in the middle ages, 
unless we should think Joseph Iscanus his equal. But it is 
more to be praised for taste than correctness ; and though in 
the Basle edition of 1554, which I have used, the printer has 
been excessively negligent, there can be no doubt that the 
Latin poetry of Petrarch abounds with faults of metre. His 
eclogues, many of which are covert satires on the court of 

^ CIceronianus. 147, on Uie merits of Petrmreh in the neto* 

* ** l*aulna Cortenins de hominibas doe- ration of clMMical literature : he wenif 
tts/^ I take the traoslationi from Roecoe'i unable to leare the subject. Ueeren, 
Lorenao de' Medici, c. vii. though leei diffuee, ii not leM panegrrleal. 

* Vergleichnng der Sittcn, iii. 126. MH- De Sade*s three quartof are oartebilj » 
has expatiated Ibr titty pages, p. M- Uttte tedious. 
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Avignon, appear to me more poetical than the Africa, and are 
sometimes veiy beautifully expressed. The eclogues of Boo 
caccio, though by no means indifferent, do not equal those of 
Petrarch. 

94. Mehus, whom Tiraboschi avowedly copies, has diligent- 
john of ly collected the names, though little more than the 
Kavenna. names, of Latin teachers at Florence in the four- 
teenth century.^ But among the earlier of these there was no 
good method of instruction, no elegance of language. The 
first who revealed the mysteries of a pure and graceful style 
was John Malpaghino, commonly called John of Ravenna, one 
whom, in his youth, Petrarch had loved as a son ; and who, 
not very long before the end of the century, taught Latin at 
Padua and Florence.* The best scholars of the ensuing age 
Oasparin wcrc his disciplcs ; and among them was Gasparin of 
of Bandza. Barziza, or, as generally called, of Bergamo, justly 
characterized by Eichhom as the father of a pure and elegant 
Latinity.^ The distinction between the genuine Latin language 
and that of the Lower Empire was from this generally recog- 
nized ; and the writers who had been regarded as standards 
were thrown away with contempt This is the proper era of 
the revival of letters, and nearly coincides with the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. 

95. A few subjects, affording less extensive observation, we 
have postponed to the next chapter, which will contain the 
literature of Europe in the first part of the fifteenth century. 
Notwithstanding our wish to preserve in general a strict 
regard to chronology, it has been impossible to avoid some 
interruptions of it without introducing a multiplicity of transi- 
tions incompatible with any comprehensive views ; and which, 
even as. it must inevitably exist in a work of this nature, is 
likely to diminish the pleasure, and perhaps the advantage, 
that the reader might derive ftt)m it. 

*■ Vita Trarexsari, p. 848. trarch^s Letten, and teem MehoB'S Lift 

s A life of John Malpagliino of RaTenna of TraTenaii, p. 848. See also Tiraboschi 

ti the first In Meiners^s Lebensbeechrd'' t. 664. 

bnngen beriihmter M;Uuier, 8 rolf ., Zurich, * Qeschkhte der litteratnr, U. 24L 

1796; but It is wholly taken from ?•• 
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CHAPTER IL 

ON THB LITJBRATURB OF EUROPE FROM 1400 TO 1440. 



OoltiTtttion of lAtin in Italy ~ ReTiral of Greek Utaratare— Vefltig«s of it during tow 
Middle Ages — It is taught by Ghnraoloraa— his Diaciplee — and by learned Oruekt 

— State of Classical Leuning in other Parts of Europe — Physical Sciences — Ma* 
thematics — Medicine and Anatomy — Poetry in Spain, France, and England— 
Formation of new Laws of Taste in Middle Ages— Their Principles — Bomanoet 

— Religious Opinions. 

1. GiNGU^N^ has well observed, that the fourteenth century 
lefl Italy in the possession of the writings of three zeaiibr 
great masters of a language formed and polished by J^^it 
them, and of a strong relish for classical learning, in Italy. 
But this soon became the absorbing passion, — fortunately, no 
doubt, in the result, as the same author has elsewhere said ; 
since all the exertions of an age were required to explore the 
rich mine of antiquity, and fix the standard of taste and purity 
for succeeding generations. The ardor for classical studies 
grew stronger every day. To write Latin correctly, to under- 
stand the allusions of the best authors, to learn the rudiments 
at least of Greek, were the objects of every cultivated mind. 

2. The first half of the fifteenth century has been sometimes 
called the age of Poggio Bracciolini, which it ex- poggio 
presses not very inaccurately as to his literary life ; Braccio- 
since he was bom in 1381, and died in 1459 : but it 

seems to involve too high a compliment. The chief merit of 
Poggio was his diligence, aided by good fortune, in recovering 
lost works of Roman literature that lay mouldering in the 
repositories of convents. Hence we owe to this one man eight 
orations of Cicero, a complete Quintilian, Columella, part of 
Lucretius, three books of Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Tertullian, and several less important 
writers : twelve comedies of Plautus were also recovered in 
Grermany through his directions.^ Poggio, besides this, was 

1 Shepherd^! Lift) of Po^o; Tirabosehi; cius, in his Bibliotheca Latina medi» at 
Comiani ; Koscoe's Lorenao, ch. 1. f abri- Infioue SBtatls, gites a list not quite Um 
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undoubtedly a man of considerable learning for his time, and 
still greater sense and spirit as a writer, though he never 
reached a very correct or elegant style.^ And this applies to 
all those who wrote before the year 1440, with the single 
exception of Gasparin, — to Coluccio Salutato, Guarino of 
Verona, and even Leonard Aretin.* Nor is this any dispa- 
ragement to their abilities and industry. They had neither 
Latin style grammars nor dictionaries in which the purest La- 
tocuffer-"** tiuity was distinguishable from the worst ; they had 
uit. to unlearn a barbarous jargon, made up with scraps 

of the Vulgate and of ecclesiastical writers, which pervades 
the Lat.in of the middle ages; they had great difficulty in 
resorting to purer models, from the scarcity and high price of 



Mune ; but Po«gio'8 own authority must on the life of Poggio are UMfiil : among 

be the beet. The work first above quoted other things, he points out tliat Poggio 

is, for the literary history of Italy in the did not learn Oreek of Emanuel Chry- 

earlier half of the fifteenth century, what soloras, as all writers on this part of 

Boecoe's Lorenzo is for the latter. Oin- literary history had hitherto supposed. 

K§n6 has not added much to what these but about 1423, when he was turned ox 

glish authors and Tiraboechi had fur- forty, 

niwed. * Coluccio Salutato belongs to the four- 

^ Mr. Shepherd has Judged Poggio a teenth century, and was deemed one of 

little favorably, as became a biographer, its greatest ornaments in learning. ** Ma a 

bat with sense and discrimination. His dir veto," says Tiraboschi. who admits his 

Itidian translator, Tonelli (Firunze, 1825), extensive erudition, relatively to his age, 

soes much beyond the mark in extolling " benchi lo stil di Coluccio abbia non rare 

Poggio above all his contemporaries, and VQlte energia e forxa maggiore che quello 

praising his "vastissima erudizione" in della maggior parti d^li altri scrittori di 

the strain of hyperbole too fiuniliar to questi tempi, h certo per6, che tanto i 

Italians. This vast learning, even for that diverso da quello di Cicerone nella prosa, 

time, Poggio did not possess : we have no e ne' verri da quel di Virgilio, quanto ap- 

reason to believe him equal to Guarino, punto h diversa una scimu da un uomo." 

Filelfo, or Traversari, much less to Valla, v. 537. 

frasmus, however, was led by his partia- Cortesius, in the dialogue quoted above, 

lity to Valla into some i^jusUce towards says of Leonard Aretin, '^ Hie primus 

fogt^Oy whom he calls *^ rabula adeo indoc- inconditam scribendi consuetudlnem ad 

tus. ut eUamsi vacaret obscoenitate, tamen numerosum quendam sonum infleidt, et 

indignus esset qui legeretur, adeo autem attullt hominibus notttris aliquid certr 

obs(»enu8, ut etiamsi doctissimus esset, ta- splendldius Et ego video hunc 

menestiet avirisbonLsregiciendus." Epist. nondum satis esse limatum, nee delicati 

dii. This is said too hastily ; but in his ori fkstidio tolerabilem. Atqui dialog! Jo- 

dceronianns, where we have his delibe> annis Ravenuatis vix semel leguntur, el 

rate judgment, he appreciates Poggio more Coluccii EpistolsB, qusB tum in honon 

exactly. After one of the Interlocutors erant, non apparent ; sed Boccaccii Genea 

has called him " vividnoujusdam eloquen- logiam legimus, utilem illam quidem, sed 

tisB virum," the other replies : ^^ Naturae non tamen cum Petrarchn ingenio con- 

satis erat, artis et erudltioms non multum ; ferendam. At non videtis quantum his 

interim impuro sermonis fluxu, si Lauren- omnilus desit?" p. 12. Of Ouarino he 

tio VallsB credimns." Bebel. a Qerman of says afterwards, *' Qenus tamen dicendi 

•ome learning, rather older tnan Erasmus, inconcinnum admodum est et salebrosum ; 

in a letter quoted by Blount (Censura utitur plerumque imprudens verbis poeti- 

Auctorum in Poggio), praises Poggio very cis, quod est maidme vitiosam ; sed magis 

highly for his style, and prefers him to est in eo succus, quam color laudandua. 

ViUIa. Paulus Cortesius seems not much Memoriateneo, quendam familiarem meum 

to differ fh>m Erasmus about Poggio, solitum dlcere, melius Guarinum famss 

though he is more severe on Valla. suse consuluisse, si nihil unquam rcripdr*- 

It should be added, that Tooelli'i notes set.'* P. U. 
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manuscripts, as well as from their general incorrectness, which 
it required much attention to set right. Gasparin of Barziza 
took the right course, bj incessantly turning over the pages of 
Cicero; and thus by long habit gained an instinctive sense 
of propriety in the use of language, which no secondary 
means at that time could have given him. 

3. This writer, often called Gasparin of Bergamo (his own 
birthplace being in the neighborhood of that city), OMparin 
was bom about 1370, and began to teach before the **' »»«*»• 
close of the century. He was transferred to Padua by the 
Senate of Venice in 1407 ; and in 1410 accepted the invitation 
of Filippo Maria Visconti to Milan, where he remained till 
his death in 1431. Gasparin had here the good fortune to 
find Cicero de Oratore. and to restore the text of Quintilian 
by the help of the manuscript brought from St. Gall by Pog- 
gio, and another found in Italy by Leonard Aretin. His fame 
as a writer was acquired at Padua, and founded on his diligent 
study of Cicero. 

4. It is impossible to read a page of Gasparin without per- 
ceiving that he is quite of another order of scholars Merits or 
from his predecessors. He is truly Ciceronian in his *>^ »'y*«- 
turn of phrases, and structure of sentences, which never end 
awkwardly, or with a wrong arrangement of words, as is 
habitual with his contemporaries. Inexact expressions may 
of course be found; but they do not seem gross or nume- 
rous. Among his works are several orations which probably 
were actually delivered : they are the earliest models of that 
classical declamation which became so usual afterwards ; and 
are elegant, if not very forcible. His Epistolse ad Exercitar 
tionem accommodate was the first book printed at Paris. It 
contains a series of exercises for his pupils, probably for the 
sake of double translation, and merely designed to exemplify 
Latin idioms.^ 

5. If Gasparin was the best writer of this generation, the 
most accomplished instructor was Victorin of Feltre, yictorinof 
to whom the Marquis of Mantua intrusted the edu- ^eitre. 
cation of his own children. Many of the Italian nobility and 

^ Morhof, who nyt, '* Primus in Ttalia He once uses a Greek word iu his letters, 

aliquid balbutire coepit Gssparinus," liad Wluit he knew of the language does not 

probably never seen his writings, which otherwise appear ; but he might bmn 

are a great deal better in point of language heard Guarino at Venice. lie had not 

than his own. Cortesiu«, however, blames seen Pliny's Natural liistory ; nor did h« 

Gasparin Ibr too elaborate a style : ^* Nimia possess a Livy , but was in treaty for one. 

aura attenoabai orationem." Spist , p. 200, A.D. 1416. 
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some distinguished scholars were brought up under the care 
of Victorin in that city ; and, in a verj corrupt age, he was 
still more zealous for their moral than their literary improve- 
ment. A pleasing account of his method of discipline will be 
found in Tiraboschi, or more fully in Comiani, from a life 
written by one of Victorin's pupils named Prendilacqua.^ " It 
could hardly be believed," says Tiraboschi, " that, in an age of 
such rude manners, a model of such perfect education could be 
found : if all to whom the care of youth is intrusted would 
make it theirs, what ample and rich fruits they would derive 
from their labors ! ** The learning of Victorin was extensive : 
he possessed a moderate library ; and, rigidly demanding a mi-' 
nute exactness from his pupils in their interpretation of ancient 
authors as well as in their own compositions, laid the founda- 
tions of a propriety in style which the next age was to display. 
Traversari visited the school of Victorin, for whom he enter- 
tained a great regard, in 1433 : it had then been for some 
years established.* No writings of Victorin have been pre- 
served. 

6. Among the writers of these forty years, after Grasparin 
Leonard of Bcrgamo, wc may probably assign the highest 
Aretin. x place in politeness of style to Leonardo Bruni, more 
commonly called Aretino, from his birthplace, Arezzo. " He 
was the first," says Paulus Cortesius, " who replaced the rude 
' structure of periods by some degree of rhythm, and intro- 
duced our countrymen to something more brilliant than they 
had known before ; though even he is not quite as polished as 
a fastidious delicacy would require." Aretin's History of the 
Goths, which, though he is silent on the obligation, is chiefly 
translated from Procopius, passes for his best work. In the 
constellation of scholars who enjoyed the sunshine of favor 
in the palace of Cosmo de' Medici, Leonard Aretin was one of 
the oldest and most prominent. He died at an advanced age 
in 1444, and is one of the six illustrious dead who repose in 
the Church of Santa Croce.' 



i Tiraboechl, tU. 306; Cornlanl, U. £3; * Mehtu, p. 421. 

Heeren, p. 285. He is also mentioned witli • Madame de Stat$I unfortunately eon 

much praise Ibr his mode of education, by founded this respectable scholar, in her 

his friend Ambrog^o Traversari, a passage Gorinne. with Pietro Aretino. T remem- 

from whose Hodoeporicon will be found in ber well that Ugo Foscolo could nerec 

Heeren, p. 287. Victorin died in 1447, and contain his wrath against her for this mis* 

was buried at the public expense ; his llbe- take, 
rality in giving gpmtuitous instruction to 
the poor having l«tt him lo. 
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7. We come now to a very important event in literary his 
tory, — the resuscitation of the study of the Greek ^^^^^ ^ 
language in Italy. During the whole course of the Greek laa- 
middle ages, we find scattered instances of scholars in fJJJ* *" 
the west of Europe, who had acquired some know- 
ledge of Greek ; to what extent, it is often a difficult questiou 
to determine. In the earlier and darker period, we begin with 
a remarkable circumstance, already mentioned, of Early 
our own ecclesiastical history. The infant Anglo- ^sholar* 
Saxon churches, desirous Xo give a national form to of £urop« 
their hierarchy, solicited the Pope Vitalian to place a primate 
at their head. He made choice of Theodore, who not only 
brought to England a store of Greek manuscripts, but, through 
the means of his followers, imparted a knowledge of it to some 
of our countrymen. Bede, half a century afterwards, tells 
us, of course very hyperbolically, that there were still surviving 
disciples of Theodore and Adrian who understood the Greek 
and Latin languages as well as their own.^ From these he 
derived, no doubt, his own knowledge, which may not have 
been extensive ; but we cannot expect more, in such very un- 
favorable circumstances, than a superficial progress in so dif- 
ficult u study. It is probable that the lessons of Theodore's 
disciples were not forgotten in the British and Irish monaste- 
ries. Alcuin has had credit, with no small likelihood, if not on 
positive authority, for an acquaintance with Greek ;^ and aa 

• 

1 Ilbt. Bccles., 1. T. c. 2. ** UMiae hodie hare belonged to tome one of the name of 

•npenunt «x eomm diacipoUs, qui Lati- Athelatan. Mr. Turner (Uist. of Ad^o- 

nam Onecamque Ungtuun »qoe ae propri- Saxons, rol. Ui. p. 89i}) has taken node* 

am in qua nati sunt, norunt." Bede'a own of this manuacript, but without mention- 

knowledge of Greek is attested by his bio- ing Its antiquity. The manner in which 

mpher Cuthbert ; '^ prvter Latlnam etiam the words are diTlded shows a perfect 

Grtecam comparaTerat/' ignorance of Qreek in the writer; but the 

[ Bede's acquaintance with Greek Is at- Mxon Is curious in another reHpect, as it 

tested still better bj many proofii which prores the pronunciation of Greek In the 

hi<« own works contain. Aldhelm was also eighth century to have been modem or 

• Greek scholar. See Wright's Biograph. Romak, and not what we hold to be aa- 

Lltteraria, Tol. i. pp. 40, 61, 275. But when dent. 

Blr. W. adds, '' We might bring many pas- * ^' C'«tait un homme habile dans te 

sages together which seem tdmtut to prove Gree conune dans le Latin.' Uist. litt. 

that Homer continued to be read in the de la Fr., It. 8. 

schools till the end of the thirteenth cen- [M. Jourdain obeerres that Thonuu 

tury," I must withhold my assent till the Aquinas understood Greek, and that he 

pamages have been both produced and criticises the translations of Aristotle, 

wall sifted. — 1847.] Recherchea Critiques, p. 383. But we 

A manuscript in the British Museum ought not to acquiesce in this general 

(Cotton, Galba, I. 18) Is of some impor- position without examining the proofe. 

tance in relation to this. If It be truly I doubt much whether Thomas Aqulnaa 

referred to the eighth century. It con- could read Aristotle In the origioaL — 

tains the Lord's Prayer In Greek, written 1858.] 
lo Anglo-Saxon charactez*, and appears to 
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he, and perhaps others from these islands, were active in aid- 
ing the efforts of Charlemagne for the restoration of letters, 
the slight tincture of Greek which we find in the schools 
Udder founded hj that emperor may have heen derived 
^^X from their instruction. It is, however, an equally 
•ndhii prohable hypothesis, that it was conmiimicated by 
■ucceBsors. Qj^^j^ teachcrs, whom it was easy to procure. Char- 
lemagne himself, according to Eginhard, could read, though he 
could not speak, the Greek language. Thegan reports the very 
same, in nearly the same words, of Louis die Debonair.^ The 
former cei*tainly intended that it should be taught in some of 
his schools ; ^ and the Benedictines of St. Maur, in their long 
and laborious Histoire Litteraire de la France, have enume- 
rated as many as seventeen persons within France, or at least 
the dominions of the Carlovingian house, to whom they ascribe, 
on the authority of contemporaries, a portion of this learning.' 
These were all educated in the schools of Charlemagne, except 
the most eminent in the list, John Scotus Erigena. It is not 
necessary by any means to suppose that he had acquired by 
travel the Greek tongue, wluch he possessed sufficiently to 
translate, though very indifferently, the works attributed in 
that age to Dionysius the Areopagite.^ Most writers of the 
ninth century, according to the Benedictines, make use of some 
Greek words. It appears by a letter of the famous Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, who censures his nephew Hincmar of 
Laon for doing this affectedly, that glossaries, frt)m which they 
picked those exotic fiowers, were already in use. Such a glos- 
sary in Greek and Latin, compiled under Charles the Bald for 
the use of the Church of Laon, was, at the date of the publica- 
tion of the Histoire Litteraire de la France, near the middle 

*■ The paaniges will be Ibnnd in Elch- in &Tor of Saltsburs and Batisbon. Allg. 

horn, Allg. Geoch., ii. 266 and 290. That Geech. der Cultur, U. 883. The wordti of 

eonceminfc Charlemagne is quoted in many the Capitulary are, ^'■Qtkcms et Latinas 

otiier books. Eginhard says, in the same Scholas in perpetuum manere ordinayi- 

place. that Charles prayed in Latin as mus." 

readily as in his own language : and The- * Hist. litt. de la France, toI. t. Lau- 

gan. that Louis could speak lAtin per- noy had commenced tiiis enumeration in 

fectiy. his excellent treatise on the schools of 

* Osnabrug has generally been named Charlemagne ; but he has not carried it 

as the place where Qiarlemagne peculiarly quite so fiir. See, too, Eichhom. Allg. 

designed that Greek should be cultirated. Geach., ii. 420 ; and Geech. der litt., i. 824. 

It seems, howeTer, on considering the Meiners thinks that Greek wss better 

pamage in the Capitularies usually quoted known in the ninth century, throu|^ 

(Baluxe, ii. 419), to liave benn only one out Charlonagne's exertions, than for flva 

of many. Eichhom thinks that the ex- hundred yean afterwards; ii. 867. 
istence of a Greek school at Osnabrug is * Eichhom, ii. 227 ; Brocker ; Quiaot. 
douVtful, but that there is more eridence 
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of the last century, in the Library of St Gtemiaiu des Pres.* 
We may thus perceive the means of giving the air of more 
learning than was actually possessed, and are uot to infer from 
these sprinklings of Greek in mediaeval writings, whether in 
tlieir proper characters or Latinized, which is much more fre- 
quent, that the poets and profane or even ecclesiastical writers 
were accessible in a French or English monastery. Neither of 
the Hincmars seems to have understood the Greek language; 
and Tiraboschi admits that he cannot assert any Italian writer 
of the ninth century to be acquainted with it.^ 

8. The tenth century furnishes not quite so many proo& of 
Greek scholarship. It was, however, studied by ^^^^^ 
some brethr<!n in the Abbey of St. Gall, a celebrated teuth and 
seat of learning for those times, and the library of Jin^^JJ^i. 
which, it is said, still bears witness, in its copious col- 
lection of manuscripts, to the early intercourse between the 
scholars of Ireland and those of the Continent. Baldric, Bishop 
of Utrecht,' Bruno of Cologne, and Gerbert, besides a few 
more whom the historians of St. Maur record, possessed a 
tolerable acquaintance with the Greek language. They men- 
tion a fact that throws light on the means by which it might 
occivsionally be learned. Some natives of that country, doubt- 
less expatriated Catholics, took refuge in the diocese of Toul, 
under the protection of the bishop, not long before 1000. They 
formed separate societies, performing divine service in their 
own language and with their own rites.^ It is probable, the 
Benedictines observe, that Humbert, afterwards a cardinal, 
acquired from them that knowledge of the language by which 
he distinguished himself in controversy with their countrymen.* 
This great schism of the church, which the Latins deeply felt, 
might induce some to study a language from which alone they 
could derive authorities in disputation with these antagonists; 
but it had also the more unequivocal effect of drawing to the 
West some of those Greeks who maintained their communion 
with the Church of Rome. The emigration of these into the 
diocese of Toul is not a single fact of the kind, and it is proba- 
bly recorded from the remarkable circumstance of their living 

* Hist. Litt. de 1ft France. toI. ir. ; Pu- Latinft eloqaentift quod ingenii stii TiTael> 

eange, pnef. in Qloaaar., p. 40. tatem ftofugerek." Laonojr, p. 117 : HLit 

« iii. 206. Uti,. Ti. 60. 

s Baldric lired under ITenry the Fowler. * YcA. ri. p. 67. 
His biographer says, ** Nullum fidt stu- * Vol. tU. p. 628. 
diorum Uberalium Kenus in omni Or»ca et 
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in community. We find from a passage in Heric, a prelate in 
the reign of Charles the Bald, that this had already begun, — 
at the commencement, in fact, of the great schism.^ Greek 
bishops and Greek monks are mentioned as settlers in France 
during the early part of the eleventh century. This was es- 
pecially in Normandy, under the protection of Richard II., who 
died in 1028. Even monks from Mount Sinai came to Rouen 
to share in his liberality.* The Benedictines ascribe the pre- 
servation of some taste for the Greek and Oriental tongues to 
these strangers. The list, however, of the learned in them is 
very short, considering the erudition of these fathers, and their 
disposition to make the most of all they met with. Greek 
books are mentioned in the few libraries of which we read in 
the eleventh century.' 

9. The number of Greek scholars seems not much more 
In the considerable in the twelfth century, notwithstanding 
twelfth. tjjg general improvement of that age. The Benedic- 
tines reckon about ten names, among which we do not find 
that of Bernard.* They are inclined also to deny the preten- 
sions of Abelard ; ^ but, as that great man finds a very hostile 
tribunal in these fathers, we may pause about this, especially 
as they acknowledge Eloise to have understood both the 
Greek and Hebrew languages. She established a Greek 
mass for Whitsunday in the Paraclete convent, which was 
sung as late as the fifteenth century ; and a Greek missal in 
Latin characters was still preserved there.® Heeren speaks 
more favorably of Abelard's learning, who translated passages 
from Plato.' The pretensions of John of Salisbury are 



1 Ducange, pnefltt. in Gloflsar.j^. 41. [Mr. Cousin, who has paid more attention 

* Hist. Ldtt. de la France, vii. 69, 124, et tiian any one to the writings of Abelard, 
alibi. A Oreek manuscript in the Royal thinks that he was ignorant of Oreek be- 
Ubrary at Paris, containing the Liturgy yond a few words: probably Eloise had 
tocording to the Greek ritual, was written, not much surpassed her preceptor. Frag- 
in 1022, by a monk named tielie (they do mens Philosophiques, vol. iv. p. 687 ; or 
not give the Latin name), who seems to Introduction aux (Eurres d' Abelard, in 
have lived in Normandy. If this stands Documens In^dits, p. 44. Abelard only 
for Eliaa, he was probably a Greek by says of her, that she was ^^ Qrsecn non 
birth. expers llteratune : " afterwards, indeed, 

* Uist. litt. de la France, tU. p. 48. he uses the words, " peritiam adepta." — 
« Id., pp. 94, 161. Hacarius, Abbot of 1847.] 

St. Fleury, is said to have compiled a ^ Id., xii. 642. 

Greek lexicon, which has been several "> P. 204. His Greek was, no doubt, 

times printed under the name of Beatus rather scanty, and not sufficient to give 

Benedictus. [It is one of the glossaries him an insist into ancient philosophy, 

which follow the Thesaurus of Henry Ste* In feet, if his learning had been greater, he 

phens. Journal des Savans, Blay, 1829. could only read such manuscripts as fell 

-•1842.] into his hands; and there were very tern 

I ilist. LItt. de la Fraaee. zU. 147. then in France Vide supra. 
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slighter : he Reems proud of his Greek, but betrays gross igno- 
rance in etymology. 

10. The thirteenth century was a more inauspicious period 
for learning ; yet here we can boast not only of John in the 
Basing, Archdeacon of St Alban's, who returned *i»*rt««>»*J>* 
from Athens about 1240, laden, if we are bound to believe this 
literally, with Greek books, but of Roger Bacon, and Robert 
Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln. It is admitted that Bacon had 
some acquaintance with Greek ; and it appears by a passage 
in Matthew Paris, that a Greek priest, who had obtained a 
benefice at St. Alban's, gave such assistance to Grostete, as 
enabled him to translate the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs into Latin.^ This is a confirmation of what has been 
suggested above as the probable means by which a knowledge 
of that language, in the total deficiency of scholastic education, 
was occasionally imparted to persons of unusual zeal for learn- 
ing ; and it leads us to another reflection, that by a knowledge 
of Greek, when we find it asserted of a mediaeval theologian 
like Grostete, we are not to understand an acquaintance with 
the great classical authors who were latent in Eastern mona- 
steries, but the power of reading some petty treatise of the 
fathers, or, as in this instance, an apocryphal legend, or at best, 
perhaps, some of the later commentators on Aristotle. Gros- 
tete was a man of considerable merit, but has had his share 
of applause. 

11. The titles of mediaeval works are not unfrequently 
taken from the Greek language, as the Polycraticus uttieap- 
and Metalogicus of John of Salisbury, or the Philo- ''J^T?*** 
biblon of Richard Aungerville of Bury. In this theUth 
little volume, written about 1343, I have counted ««»*°^- 
five instances of single Greek words ; and, what is more 
important, Aungerville declares that he had caused Greek and 
Hebrew grammars to be drawn up for students.' But we 

Mbid. JohnderiTe8**uiaIjtica**fttnn In the text aa to the great number of man u* 

uvu and Xf ^tC' scripts said to be brought to England by 

« Matt. Par., p. 620; eee also Tnmer'i John Baring, It is founded on their 8ub». 

nbtory of England, iv. 180. It is nid in V^mt non-appearance. We And very few. 

»ome bookn, that G^tSto made a transla- if w»y, Greek manuscripts In England at 

tion of Suldas ; but this is to be under- **»•««<* ?'o^*.^^°??_f*°i,"'^\.-_^^ 

stood men'lv of a legendary story found ^Michael fcott, the "T*^^^^'^^ 

In that writer's lexicon. Pegge's Life of fme." Pfe^deJ,*® translate Aristotle: 

Opostftte, p. 291. The enUre work he cer- ^«t fa charged with haring appropriated 

tainly could not hare translated ; nor is it ^^e Ubora of one Andrew, a Jew, as bli 

at aU credible that he had a copy of it. o^- Melners, U. W4. 
With respect to the doubt I hare hinted ^' ^ 
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have no other record of such grammars. It would be natural 
to infer from this passage, that some persons, either in France 
or England, were occupied in the study of the Greek language ; 
and yet we find nothing to corroborate this presumption. All 
ancient learning was neglected in the fourteenth centuiy ; nor 
do I know that one man on this side of the Alps, except Aun- 
gerville himself, is reputed to have been versed in Greek 
during that period. I cannot speak positively as to Ber- 
choeur, the most learned man in France. The Council of 
Vienne, indeed, in 1311, had ordered the establishment of pro- 
fessors in the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Ai'abic languages, 
at Avignon, and in the Universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
and Salamanca ; but this decree remained a dead letter. 

12. If we now turn to Italy, we shall find, as is not won- 
Some derful, rather more frequent instances of acquaintance 

aJSta with a living language in common use with a great 
it»i/' neighboring people. Gradenigo, in an essay on this 
subject,^ has endeavored to refute what he supposes to be the 
universal opinion, that the Greek tongue was first taught in 
Italy by Chiysoloras and Guarino, at the end of the fourteenth 
century; contending that, from the eleventh inclusive, there 
are numerous instances of persons conversant with it ; besides 
the evidence afforded by inscriptions in Greek characters 
found in some churches, by the use of Greek psalters and 
other liturgical offices, by the employment of Greek painters 
in churches, and by the frequent intercourse between the two 
countries. The latter presumptions have, in fact, considerable 
weight ; and those who should contend for an absolute igno- 
rance of the Greek language, oral as well as written, in Italy, 
would go too far. The particular instances brought forward 
by Gradenigo are about thirty. Of these, the first is Papias, 
who has quoted five lines of Hesiod.^ Lanfranc had also a 
considerable acquaintance with the language.* Peter Lombard, 
in his Liber Sententiarum, the systematic basis of scholastic 
theology, introduces many Greek words, and explains them 
rightly.* But this list is not very long; and when we find 
the surname Bifarius given to one Ambrose of Bergamo in the 
eleventh century, on account of his capacity of speaking both 

I Ragionamento Istorieo-eriUoo sopra la Papias has translated them tnto tolerable 

litteraturaGreco-ItaUana. Brescia, 1759. Latin vene. 

* P. 87. These are very corruptly giTen, * Hbt. Litt. de la Fraaoe, tU. 144. 

tihroui^ the fault of a tnuscriber ; for * Meiners, iii. 11. 
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languages, it may be conceived that the accomplishment wap 
somewhat rare. Mehus, in his very learned Life of Traversari, 
has mentioned two or three names, among whom is the Empe- 
ror Frederic II. (not indeed strictly an Italian), that do not 
appear in Gradenigo ; * but Tiraboschi conceives, on the other 
hand, that the latter has inserted some on insufficient grounds. 
Christine of Pisa is mentioned, I think, by neither : she was 
the daughter of an Italian astronomer, but lived at the court 
of Charles V. of France, and was the most accomplished 
literary lady of that age.* 

13. The intercourse between Greece and the west of Eu- 
rope, occasioned by commerce and by the crusades, Corruption 
had little or no influence \ipon literature ; for, be- ^^SJ^ 
sides the general indifference to it in those classes ^^'^' 

of society which were thus brought into some degree of contact 
with the Eastern Empire, we must remember, that although 
Greek, even to the capture of Constantinople by Mahomet II., 
was a living language in that city, spoken by the superior 
ranks of both sexes with tolerable purity, it had degenerated 
among the common people, and almost universally among the 
inhabitants of the provinces and islands, into that corrupt 
form, or rather new language, which we call Romaic' The 
progress of this innovation went on by steps very similar to 
those by which the Latin was transformed in the West, though 
it was not so rapid or complete. A manuscript of the twel^h 
century, quoted by Du Cange from the Royal Library at Paris, 
appears to be the oldest written specimen of the modem Greek 
that has been produced ; but the oral change had been gradu- 
ally going forward for several preceding centuries.* 

14. The Byzantine literature was chiefly valuable by illus- 

> pp. Ifi6, 217, fcc. Add to th«ie autho* de Graeo In Gneenm mlgare. MehnSf 

litien, Muratori, diaeert. 44 ; Brucker, Ui. p. 294. This nems to hare been done at 

644, 647 ; Tiraboeehl, t. 893. Rhodes. I quote this to remoye any 

* Tlraboechi, t. 388, Touches for Chris- difficulty that others may ^1 ; for I beliere 
tine's knowledge of Greek. She was a good the Romaic Greek is much older. The 
poetess in French, and altogether a my progres s of corruption in Greek is sketched 
remarkable person. in the Quarteriy Review. toI. xxii., pro- 

* Filelfo says, in one of his epistles, bably by the pen of the Bishop of London, 
dated 1441, that the language spoken in Its symptoms were rery similar to those of 
Peloponnesus ^*adeo est deprarata, ut Latinin the West,— abbreriation of words, 
nihil omnino sapiat prisca illius et elo- and indifference to right inflexions. Sett 
auentiMimse Grecise." At Constantinople also Col. Leake's Researches in the Morea. 
tne cam was better : " Tlri eruditi sunt Eustathlus has many Romaic words ; yet 
nonnuUi. et culti mores, et sermo etiam no one in the tweUUi century had mors 
nitidus." In a letter of Coluccio Salutato, learning. 



U.M the end of the fourteenth century. * Du Cange, pnefktio in GUamiOB 
he says that Plutarch had been translated medisB et Inlma Gnedtatii. 
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trating, or preserving in fragments, the historians, philoso^ 
CJharacter phcrs, and in some measure the poets, of antiquity. 
toj?iiS». Constantinople and her empire produced abundantly 
tuPB. men of erudition, but few of genius or of taste. 

But this erudition was now rapidly on the decline. No one 
was left in Greece, according to Petrarch, after the death of 
Leontius Pilatus, who understood Homer ; words not, perhaps, 
to be literally taken, but expressive of what he conceived to 
be their general indifference to the poet : and it seems very 
probable that some ancient authors, whom we should most 
desire to recover, especially the lyric poets of the Doric and 
^olic dialects, have perished, because they had become unin- 
telligible to the transcribers of the Lower Empire ; though this 
has also been ascribed to the scrupulousness of the clergy. An 
absorbing fondness for theological subtilties, far more trifling 
among the Greeks than in the schools of the West, conspired 
to produce a neglect of studies so remote as heathen poetry. 
Aurispa tells Ambrogio Traversari that he found they cared 
little about profane literature. Nor had the Greek learning 
ever recovered the blow that the capture of Constantinople 
by the crusaders in 1204, and the establishment for sixty 
years of a Latin and illiterate djrnasty, inflicted upon it.^ We 
trace many classical authors to that period, of whom we know 
nothing later; and the compilations of ancient history by indus- 
trious Byzantines came to an end. Meantime the language, 
where best preserved, had long lost the delicacy and precision 
of its syntax ; the true meaning of the tenses, moods, and 
voices of the verb was overlooked, or guessed at ; a kind of 
Latinism, or something at least not ancient in structure and 
rhythm, shows itself in their poetry ; and this imperfect know- 
ledge of their once beautiful language is unfortunately too 
manifest in the grammars of the Greek exiles of the fifteenth 
century, which have so long been the groundwork of classical 
education in Europe. 

15. We now come to the proper period of the restoration 
Petmxvh of Greek learning. Li the year 1339, Barlaam, a 
ouM^wn Calabrian by birth, but long resident in Greece, and 
Qxhek. deemed one of the most learned men of that age, was 
intrusted by the Emperor Cantacuzenus with a mission to 

1 An enmneratkm — aod it fai a long one this time, will be Ibund in Heeren, p. 126 ; 
—of the Greek books not wholly lost till and also in hie Eaaai sor lee Cioiaadee. 
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Italj.^ Petrarch, in 1342, as Tiraboschi fixes the time, endear 
vored to learn Greek from him, but found the task too 
arduous, or rather had not sufficient opportunity to go on with 
it* Boccaccio, some years afterwards, succeeded better 
with the help of Leontius Pilatus, a Calabrian also by birth,' 
who made a prose translation of Homer for his use, and* for 
whom he is said to have procured a public appointment as 
teacher of the Greek language at Florence in/ 13 61. He 
remained here about three years : but we read nothing of any 
other disciples ; and the man himself was of too unsocial and 
forbidding a temper to conciliate them.^ 

16. According to a passage in one of Petrarch's letters, 
fancifully addressed to Homer, there were at that ^^^ 
time not above ten persons in Italy who knew how acqaaintea 
to value the old father of the poeU,. — five at the ^^^ 
most in Florence, one in Bologna, two in Verona, in their 
one in Mantua, one in Perugia, but none at Rome.^ 
Some pains have been thrown away in attempting to retrieve 
the names of those to whom he alludes. The letter shows, at 
least, that there was very little pretension to Greek learning 
in his age ; for 1 am not convinced that he meant all these ten 
persons, among whom he seems to reckon himself, to be con- 
sidered as skilled in that tongue. And we must not be led 
away by the instances partially collected by Gradenigo out of 
the whole mass of extant records, to lose sight of the great 
general fact, that Greek literature was lost in Italy for seven 
hundred years, in the words of Leonard Aretin, before the 
arrival of ChrjBoloras. The language is one thing, and the 
learning contained in it is another. For all the purposes of 
taste and erudition, there was no Greek in Western Europe 
during the middle ages : if we look only at the knowledge 

1 Mehus ; TlraboMhl. t. 896 ; De Bade, goodneas of (Uabrian Onek In the Ibur- 

I. 406 ; Blog. UniT., BurUuun. teenth century ; which, of conne, are not 

* ^^Incubaeramalacrlfpemagnoanede- zemoTed by the cireumttance, that, in 

riderio, sed perejcrinn lincvus nontae et iome plaoee, the church eerrioe was per- 

festina pneceptoiis abaenna pnecidemnt fbnned in that language. Ileerea, I Imd, 

propotdtum meum." It has been said, and is of the same oplnfon. P. 287. 

probably with some truth, that Greek. * Many hare taken Pilatus tnr a nativa 

or at leaflt a sort of Greek, was preserrea of Thesmlonica : even Hody has fitUen 

as a liring language in Calabria; not into this mistake; but Petrarch's letters 

because Greek colonies had once been show the eontiwy. 

settled in mme cities, but because that * Hody de GrsBcis illustribus, p. 2; 

part of Italr was not lost to the Bynntine Mehus, p. 278 ; De Sade, iii. 626. Gibbon 

Empire till about thr^ centuries befbre has erroneously supposed this trsnslatieo 

the time of Bariaam and Pilatus. They, to liaye been made by Boccaoe himself, 

howerer, had gone to a better sooroe : * De Sade, iii. 627 ; Tiraboeehl, t. 871f 

and I should hate grsat doubts as to the 400 ; Heeien, 294. 
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of bare words, we liaye seen there was a very slender por- 
tion. 

17. The true epoch of the revival of Greek literature in 
It la Italy, these attempts of Petrarch and Boccace hav- 

tought by ing produced no immediate effect, though they e vi- 
res about dently must have excited a desire for learning, 
^^^' cannot be placed before the year 1395,* when 

Emanuel Chrysoloras, previously known as an ambassador 
from Constantinople to the Western powers in order to solicit 
assistance against the Turks, was induced to return to Flo- 
rence as public teacher of Greek. He passed from thence 
to various Italian univei-sities, and became the preceptor of 
several early Hellenists.* The first, and j>erhaps the most 
His eminent and useful of these, was Guarino Guai-ini 

disciples. Qf Verona, bom in 1370. He acquired his know- 
ledge of Greek under Chrysoloras at Constantinople, before 
the arrival of the latter in Italy. Guarino, upon his return, 
became professor of rhetoric, fifst at Venice and other cities 
of Lombardy, then at Florence, and ultimately at Ferrara, 
where he closed a long life of unremitting and useful labor in 
1460. John Aurispa of Sicily came to the field rather later; 
but his labors were not less profitable. He brought back to 
Italy 238 manuscripts from Greece about 1423, and thus put 
his country in possession of authors hardly known to her by 
name. Among these were Plato, Plotinus, Diodorus, Arrian, 
Dio Cassius, Strabo, Pindar, Callimachus, Appian. After 
teaching Greek at Bologna and Florence, Aurispa also ended 
a length of days, under the patronage of the house of £ste, at 

> This is the date fixed by nraboechi : The first Tisit of ChT3rsoloTa8 bad pro 
others refer it to 1391, 1896. 1397 or 1899. duced an inclination towards the study of 

> ^^ Litene per hi;^us belli intercapedines Greek. Colucdo Salutato, in a letter tc 
mirabile quantum per Italiam increvere ; Demetrius Cydonius, who had accompa- 
accedente tunc primum cognitione litera- nied Chrysoloras. say s/^Multorumanixnos 
mm GrsDcarum, quae septingentis jam ad linguam Helladum accendisU, ut jam 
annis apud nostros homines desierant esse videre videar multos fore Grsecarum 
in U8U. Retulit autem OrsBcam discipli- literarum post paucorum annorum curri- 
nun ad nos Chrysoloras Byzantinus, vir cula non tepide studiosos." Mehus, p 
domi nobilis ac literarum Gnecanmiperi- 856. 

tissimus.'* Leonard Aretin apud Hody, The Erotemata of Chrysoloras, an in- 

p. 28. See also an extract from Blanetti's troduction to Greek grammar, was the 

Lilb of Boccace, in Hody, p. 61. first and long the only channel to a know- . 

'^ Satis constat Chrysoloram Bynnttnum ledge of that language, save oral instruo- 

traosmarinam illam discipUnam in Ita- tion. It was several times printed, even 

Uam adrexisse ; quo doctore adhibito after the grammars of Gaaa and Lascaiis 

pilmum nostri homines totius exercita- had come more into use. An abridgment, 

tiones atque artis ignari, cognitis Graocis by Guarino of Verona, with some addi- 

lit«ris, Tehementer sese ad eloquentisa tions of his own, was printed at Ferran 

itudia exdtaTenmt.'* P. Oortesias do ho- InlfiOd. Olngu^^, iii. 288. 
minibiu doetiB, p. 6. 
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Ferrara. To these maj be added, in the list of public in« 
structors in Greek befbre 1440, Filelfo, a man still more 
known by his vii-ulent disputes with his contemporaries than 
by his learning; who, returning from Greece in 1427 laden 
with manuscripts, was not long afterwards appointed to the 
chair of rhetoric (that is, of Latin and Greek philology) at 
Florence ; and, according to his own account, excited the 
adrai ration of the whole city.^ But his vanity was excessive, 
and his contempt of others not less so. Poggio was one of his 
enemies; and their language towards each other is a noble 
specimen of the decency with which literary and personal 
quarrels were carried on.* It has been observed, that Gia- 
nozzo Manetti, a contemporary scholar, is less known than 
others, chiefly because the mildness of his character spared 
him the altercations to which they owe a part of their cele- 
brity.* 

18. Many of these cultivators of the Greek language 
devoted their leisure to translating the manuscripts TrMisiar 
brought into Italy. The earliest of these was Peter ^JSi^ 
Paul Vergerio (commonly called the elder, to distin- Latin, 
guish him from a more celebrated man of the same names 
in the sixteenth century), a scholar of Chrysoloras, but not 
till he was rather advanced in years. He made, by order of 
the Emperor Sigismund, and therefore not earlier than 1410, 
a translation of Arrian, which is said to exist in the Vatican 

1 ^'UnlTerm in in« cItIUs conTem est ; Greek reftigeei. in Bayle, Fabrlclun, Ni- 

omnej) me di'igunt, hononnt omnes, m ceron, Mehus. Zeno. Timboiichi. Heinen, 

nuinniU laudlbus In ooelom effismnt. Roncoe, Ileeren, Shepherd, Comiant, Gin* 

Meum nomen in ore est omnibus. Nee guto^, and the Bi<%iaphie Uniyermlle, 

primarii cireii modo, cum per urbem in- whom I name in chronoloclcal order. 

c«9ilo, ned nobiliflslmae foemlnsB honorsndi As it in Impowible to dwdl on the Kub- 

niei gratU loco cedunt, tantumque mihi Ject within the limits of these Vge»j I will 

defprunt. ut me pudeat tanti cultiis. refer the reader to Um most useful of the 

Auditores ount quotidie ad quadringen- above wxitinf^Sf some of which, being 

toA, vel fortajMls et amplius ; et hi qui- merely biographical collections, do not 

dom magna in parte Tiri grandiores et gire the connected information he would 

ex online eenatorio.*' Phileph. Epist. ad require. The Lives oi Poggio and of 

ann., 1428. Lorenso de* Medici will make him fiuniiiar 

s Shepherd's life of Poggio, eh. vl. and with the literary histoiy of Italy for the 

viii. whole flfUienth century, in combination 

> Ilody was, perhaps, the flmt who with public events, as it ii best learned, 

throw much light on the early studies of I need not say that Tiraboschi ii a sourr^ 

Gn<ek in Italy ; and his book, De Graecii of vast knowledge to those who can en- 

illuKtrihus, linguse Gnecse tnstauratorl- counter two quarto volumes. Gingu^n^^i 

bus, will be read with pleasure and ad- third volume is chiefly borrowed fh>m 

vantage by every lover of literature ; these, and may be read with great advan- 

though Mehus. who came with more ex- tage. Plnally, a clear, ftall, and accurst* 

ubemnt erudition to the suli{ject, has account of those times will be found in 

point4Hl out a few ermrs. But more is Ileeren. It will be understood that aU 

to be found as to its native cultivators ; these works relate to the revival of Latio 

Uody being chiefly concerned with the as well aa Greek 
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Library ; but we know little of its merits.* A more renowned 
person was Ambrogio Traversari, a Florentine monk of the 
order of Camaldoli, who employed many years in this useful 
labor. No one of that age has lefl a more respectable name 
for private worth : his epistles breathe a spirit of virtue, of 
kindness to his friends, and of zeal for learning. In the 
opinion of his contemporaries, he was placed, not quite justly, 
on a level with Leonard Aretin for his knowledge of Latin ; 
and he surpassed him in Greek.* Yet neither his translations, 
nor those of his contemporaries, Guarino of Verona, PoggiO) 
Leonardo Aretino, Filefib, who, with several others, rather 
before 1440, or not long afterwards, rendered the historians 
and philosophers of Greece familiar to Italy, can be extolled 
as correct, or as dbplaying what is truly to be called a know- 
ledge of either language. Yossius, Casaubon, and Huet speak 
with much dispraise of most of these early translations from 
Greek into Latin. The Italians knew not enough of the 
original, and the Greeks were not masters enough of Latin. 
Gaza, upon the whole, '^ than whom no one is more success- 
ful,** says Erasmus^ " whether he renders Greek into Latin, 
or Latin into Greek," is reckoned the most elegant, and 
Argyropulus the most exact. But George of Trebizond, 
Filelfo, Leonard Aretin, Poggio, Valla, Perotti, are rather 
severely dealt with by the sharp critics of later times ; ' for 
this reproach does not fall only on the scholars of the first gene- 
ration, but on their successors, except Politian, down nearly 

1 Biogr. Uniy. : Vergerio. He seemB to roOf red. ix. in Perotti : see also a letter of 
have written rery good Latin, if we may Brasmuj in Jortin's Lift, ii. 425. 
Judge by the extracts in Comiani, ii. 61. Filelfo tells us of a perplexity into 

an honeMt man, and that he llred in a very n' ',n«„» i^.\ ^„x.. -A/«. «»»•«./.. A 

corrupt age. It is an account of the risi- ^'^i» */" ^'^ ^'^^ i/ifievai, ^ 

tation of some conTents belonging to his unoAeoBcu, 

order. The Life of Ambrogio Trayersari The first thought it meant "populum 

has been written by Mehus very copiously, aut salvum esse aut perire ; " which Filelfo 

and with abundant knowledge of the Justly calls ''ineptointerpret&tioetpraya." 

timesiitisapeatMurce of the literary Marsupini said ^ aTToXeatfa was "aut 

history of Italy. There is a pretty good i^„„V.j^ n 1^n^\^^ ^n^^^^„in^«. /««.• 

account of hS in Niceron, yol. xixf ; and [{fj™ S^tL^^:^L^SS?uS^ 

ashortoneinRoecoerbuttheftUleetbio- ^T/ Si f„« li2?^ ^^' ^^^P*** 

rphy of the man himself wiU be found '^^' *** *5 . "i u • ^i... 

Md^r S£n.beechreibun«n b- iJ^^S^.TfL^Uv h«fo;?dr^ 

rdhmter MSmier, yol. ii. pp. m-Sm. }^J^"\S^ ^*** ^^t^^^*^ ^ul"^^^ ^t *f*^ 

ruuiuw>r w<uuw*, »w.. « yy ^mmt-uvi latlug Diogones Laertius, lib. yii. epist. Ii. ; 

* BaUletf Jogemens des Sayans, ii. 876, but Heineni, though admitting many 
kc ', Blount, Oensura Auctorum, in no- errors, thinks this one of the beet among 
minibus nuncupatis : Hody, aepies ; Nice- the early translations : ii. 290 
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to the close of the fifteenth century. Yet, though it is neces- 
sary to point out the deficiencies of classical erudition at this 
time, lest the reader should hastily conclude that the praises 
bestowed upon it are less relative to the previous state of 
ignorance, and the difficulties with which that generation had 
to labor, than they really are, this cannot affect our admira- 
tion and gratitude towards men, who, by their diligence and 
ardor in acquiring and communicating knowledge, excited that 
thirst for improvement, and laid those foundations of it, which 
rendered the ensuing age so glorious in the annab of litera- 
ture. 

19. They did not uniformly find any great public encou- 
ragement in the early stages of their teaching: on pabUean- 
the contrary, Aurispa met with some opposition to JJ^JJfJ^ 
philological literature at Bologna.^ The civilians layed. 
and philosophers were pleased to treat the innovators as men 
who wanted to set showy against solid learning. Nor was the 
state of Italy and of the papacy during the long schism very 
favorable to their object Ginguene remarks that patronage 
was more indispensable in the fifteenth century than it had 
been in the last. Dante and Petrarch shone out by a para- 
mount force of genius ; but the men of learning required the 
encouragement of power in order to excite and sustain their 
industry. 

20. That encouragement, however it may have been de- 
layed, had been accorded before the year 1440. ButftiUy 
PvUgenius IV. was the first pope who displayed an accortted 
inclination to favor the learned. They found a still *^®"^**^* 
more liberal patron in Alfonso, King of Naples, who, first of 
all European princes, established the interchange of praise and 
pension (both, however, well deserved) with Filelfo, Poggio, 
Valla, Beccatelli, and other eminent men. This seems to have 
begun before 1440, though it was more conspicuous afterwards 
until his death in 1458. The earliest literary academy was 
established at Naples by Alfonso, of which Antonio Beccatelli, 
more often called Panormita, from his birthplace, was the first 
president, as Pentano was tlie second. Nicolas of Este, 
Marquis of Ferrara, received literary men in his hospitable 
court. But none were so celebrated or useful in this patron- 
age of letters as Cosmo de' Medici, the Pericles of Florence, 

> Tbmboichif Tii. 801. 
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who, at the period with which we are now concerned, was sur- 
rounded by Traversari, Niccolo Niccoli, Leonardo AretinO) 
Poggio; all ardent to retrieve the treasures of Greek and 
Roman learning. Filelfo alone, malignant and irascible, stood 
aJoof from the Medicean party, and poured his venom in libels 
on Cosmo and the chief of his learned associates. Niccoli, a 
wealthy citizen of Florence, deserves to be remembered 
among these ; not for his writings, since he left none ; but on 
account of his care for the good instruction of youth, which 
has made Meiners call him the Florentine Socrates, and for 
his liberality as well as diligence in collecting books and monu- 
ments of antiquity. The Public Library of St, Mark was 
founded on a bequest by Niccoli, in 1437, of his own collec- 
tion of eight hundred manuscripts. It was, too, at his insti- 
gation, and that of Traversari, that Cosmo himself, about this 
time, laid the foundation of that, which, under his grandson, 
acquired the name of the Laurentian Library.^ 

21. As the dangers of the Eastern Empire grew more 
Bmigration imminent, a few that had still endeavored to preserve 
qJI^^ in Greece the purity of their language, and the spe- 
itaij. culations of ancient philosophy, turned their eyes 
towards a haven that seemed to solicit the glory of protecting 
them. The first of these that is well known was Theodore 
Graza, who fled from his birthplace, Thessalonica, when it fell 
under the Turkish yoke in 1430. He rapidly acquired the 
Latin language by the help of Victorin of Feltre.* Gaza 
became afterwards, but not perhaps within the period to which 
this chapter is limited. Rector of the University of Ferrara. 
In this city, Eugenius IV. held a council in 1438, removed 
next year, on account of sickness, to Florence, in order to 
reconcile the Greek and Latin churches. Though it is notori- 
ous that the appearances of success which attended this hard 
bargain of the strong with the weak were very fallacious, the 
presence of several Greeks, skilled in their own language, and 
even in their ancient philosophy (Pletho, Bessarion, Gaza), 
stimulated the noble love of truth and science that burned in 
the bosoms of enlightened Italians. Thus, in 1440, the spirit 

* I refer to the iame authorities, but * Victorin perhaps exchanged instme- 

capecially to the Life of Trayemari in tlon with his pupil ; for we find by a lettei 

U^nerfl, Ticbensbeschreibungen, ii. 2M. of Trayersari (p. 421, edit. Mehus), that 

The suffrages of older authors are collected he was himself teaching Oreek In 1488. 
by Baillet and Blount. 
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of ancient learning was already diffused on that side the Alps : 
the Greek language might be learned in at least four or five 
cities, and an. acquaintance with it was a recommendation 
to tlie favor of the great; while the establishment of uni 
versities at Pavia, Turin, Ferrara, and Florence, since the 
beginning of the present century or near the close of the last, 
bore witness to the generous emulation which they served to 
redouble and concentrate. 

22. It is an interesting question. What were the causes of 
tills enthusiasm for antiquity which we find in the caiwes of 
beginning of the fifteenth century? — a burst of pub- S"^**^^ 
lie feeling that seems rather sudden, but prepared by quity in 
several circumstances that lie farther back in Italian ^^^' 
history. The Italians had for some generations learned more 
to identify themselves with the great people that had subdued 
the world. The fall of the house of Swabia, releasing their 
necks fi-om a foreign yoke, had given them a prouder sense of 
nationality; while the name of Roman emperor was syste- 
matically associated by one party with ancient tradition ; and 
the study of the civil law, barbarously ignorant as its profes- 
sors often were, had at least the effect of keeping alive a 
mysterious veneration for antiquity. The monuments of an- 
cient Italy were perpetual witnesses; their inscriptions were 
read : it was enough that a few men like Petrarch should ani- 
mate the rest; it was enough that learning should become 
honorable, and that there should be the means of acquiring it 
The story of Rienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof what 
enthusiasm could be kindled by ancient recollections. Mean- 
time the laity became better instructed: a mixed race, ecclesi- 
astics, but not priests, and capable alike of enjoying the 
benefices of the church or of returning from it to the world, 
were more prone to literary than theological pursuits. The 
religious scruples which had restrained churchmen, in the 
darker ages, from perusing heathen writers, by degrees gave 
way, as the spirit of religion itself grew more objective, and 
directed itself more towards maintaining the outward church 
in its orthodoxy of profession, and in its secular power, than 
towards cultivating devout sentiments in the bosom. 

23. The principal Italian cities became mpre wealthy and 
more luxurious after the middle of the thirteenth Adyanoei 
century. Books, though still very dear, compara- "J^**' 
tively with the present value of money, were much ^* 
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less so than in other parts of Europe.^ In Milan, alK)ut 1300, 
there were fifty persons who lived by copjdng them. At 
Bologna, it was also a regular occupation at fix^d prices.^ In 
this state of social prosperity, the keen relish of Italy for 
intellectual excellence had time to develop itself. A style 
of painting appeared in the works of Giotto and his followers, 
rude and imperfect, according to the skilfulness of later times, 
but in itself pure, noble, and expressive, and weU adapted 
to reclaim the taste from the extravagance of romance to 
classic simplicity. Those were ready for the love of Virgil 
who had formed their sense of beauty by the figures of Giotto 
and the language of Dante. The subject of Dante is truly 
mediasval; but his style, the clothing of poetry, bears the 
strongest marks of his acquaintance with antiquity. The 
infiuence of Petrarch was far more direct, and has already 
been pointed out 

24. The love of Greek and Latin absorbed the minds of 
Bxciuaive I^^^'^i scholars, and effaced all regard to every other 
•tudyof branch of literature. Their own language was 
"^ *^ ^^' nearly silent ; few condescended so much as to write 
letters in it : as few gave a moment's attention to physical scir 
ence ; though we find it mentioned, perhaps as remarkable, in 
Victorin of Feltre, that he had some fondness for geometry, 
and had learned to understand Euclid.^ But even in Latin 
they wrote very little that can be deemed worthy of remem- 
brance, or even that can be mentioned at alL The ethical 
dialogues of Francis Barbaro, a noble Venetian, on the 
married life (" de re uxoria "),* and of Pog^o on nobility, are 

1 SaTigny thinks the price nt books in is, in the ratio of several units to one) 

the middle ages has been much exagge- than at present ; which is confirmed by 

rated, and that we are apt to Judge by a many other evidences, 

ftw instances of splendid volumes, which * Tiraboechi, iv. 72-30. The price for 

give us no more notion of ordinary prices copying a Bible was eighty Bolognese 

than similar proofs of luxury in collectors livres, three of which were equal to two 

do at present. Thousands of manuscripts gold florins. 

are extant, and the sight of most of them * Heiners, Lebensbesclir., ii. 298. 

may convince us that they were written * Barbaro was a scholar of Gasparin 

at no extraordinary cost. He then gives in Latin. lie had probably learned Oreek 

a long list of law-books, the prices of of Quarino ; for it is said, that, on the visit 

which he has found recorded. Oesch. des of the emperor John Paleologus to Italy 

Rtfmiflchen Bechts, iii. 649. But, unless in 1428, he was addressed by two noble 

this were accompanied with a better stan- Venetians. Leonardo Giustiniami and Fran- 

dard of value than a mere monetary one cesco BartMuro, in as good lang^uage as if 

(which last, Savigny has given very mi- they had been bom in Oreece. Andres, 

nutely), it can afford little information, iii. 83. The treatise de re uxoria, which 

The impression left on my mind, without was published about 1417, made a conside* 

eomparmg these prices closely with those of rable impression in Italy. Some account 

vther commodities, was that books were in of it may be found in Shepherd -s Life o/ 

r value veiy oonsidenbly dearer (that Poggio, ch. iii. ; and in Comiani, ii. 187 
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almost the only books that fall within this period, except 
declamatory invectives or panegyrics, and other productions 
of circumstance. Their knowledge was not yet exact enough 
to let them venture upon critic^ philology ; though Niccol) 
and Traversari were silently occupied in the useful task of 
correcting the text of manuscripts, faulty beyond description 
in the later centuries. Thus we must consider Italy as still at 
school, — active, acute, sanguine, full of promise, but not yet 
become really learned, or capable of doing more than excite 
the emulation of other nations. 

25. But we find very little corresponding sympathy with 
this love of classical literature in other parts of dawiaa 
Europe ; not so much owing to the want of inter- learning in 
course, as to a diflTerence of external circumstances, ™*** ^ 
and still more of national character and acquired habits. 
Clemangis, indeed, rather before the end of the fourteenth 
century, is said by Crevier to have restored the study of classi- 
cal antiquity in France, after an intermission of two centu- 
ries ; ^ and Eichhom deems his style superior to that of most 
contemporary Italians.' Even the Latin verses of Clemangis 
are praised by the same author, as the first that had been tole- 
rably written on this side the Alps for two hundred years. But 
we do not find much evidence that he produced any efiect upon 
Latin literature in France. The general style was as bad as 
before. Their writers employed not only the barbarous vocabu- 
lary of the schools, but even French words with Latin termina- 
tions adapted to them.' We shall see that the renovation of 
polite letters in France must be dated long afterwards. Seve- 
ral universities were established in that kingdom; but even 
if universities had been always beneficial to literature, which 
was not the case during the prevalence of scholastic disputa- 
tion, the civil wars of one unhappy reign, and the English 
invasions of another, could not but retard the progress of all 
useful studies. Some Greeks, about 1430, are said to have 
demanded a stipend, in pursuance of a decree of the Council 
of Yienne in the preceding century, for teaching their lan- 



wbo thlnlu It Um only work of mocml (Vergleich. der Bitten, iU. 88) extols C'l*- 

Ehilosopby in the fifteenth oentniy which m«ngie in equally high tenns. He is said 

I not ■ terrile copy of some ancient lys- to hare read lectures on the rhetoric of 

tsm. He was gimndlkther of the man Cicero and Aristotle. Id. ii. 647. Was 

celebrated Ucnnolaus Barbarus. there a translation of the latter m rarlj- * 

1 Hist, de rUnirendtA de Paris, iU. 180. * BnlsBUS, Hist. UniT. Paris, Apii4 

> Qmch. der Utteratur, U. 242. Mdoers Beam, p. 118. 
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guage in the University of Paris. The nation of France, one 
of the four into which that university was divided, assented to 
this suggestion ; but we find no other steps taken in relation 
to it In 1455, it is said that the Hebrew language was pub- 
licly taught* 

26. Of classical learning in England, we can tell no favora- 
Much mora ^^® story. The Latin writers of the fiA;eenth cen- 
BoiaEng- tury, few in number, are still more insignificant in 

value. They possess scarce an ordinary knowledge of 
grammar : to say that they are full of barbarisms, and perfectly 
inelegant, is hardly necessary. The University of Oxford was 
not less frequented at this time than in the preceding century, 
though it was about to decline ; but its pursuits were as ^nu^ 
tory and pernicious to real literature as before.^ Pogglo says, 
more than once, in writing from England about 1420, that he 
could find no good books, and is not very respectful to our 
scholars. " Men given up to sensuality we may find in abun- 
dance ; but very few lovers of learning, and those barbarous, 
skilled more in quibbles and sophisms than in literature. 1 
visited many convents : they were all full of books of modem 
doctors, whom we should not think worthy so much as to be 
heard. They have few works of the ancients, and those are 
much better with us. Nearly all the convents of this island 
have been founded within four hundred years : but that was 
not a period in which either learned men, or such books as we 
seek, could be expected ; for they had been lost before." * 

27. Yet books began to be accumulated in our public libra- 
Library of ^^^' Aungerville, in the preceding century, gave 
Duke of part of his collection to a college at Oxford; and 

ouces r. JJ^J^pJ^^.Qy.^ Duke of Gloucestcr, bequeathed six hun- 
dred volumes, as some have said, or one hundred and twenty- 
nine only, according to another account, to that university.* 

1 Crevier, ir. 48; Heeran, p. 121. ~ English monastlo libraries (1831), by tba 

iDaunou says (Journal des Savans, May, Rer. Joseph Hunter. In this there is also 

329), that we might find names and booki a catalogue of the library in the Priory of 

to sho-iT that the study of Greek was not Bretton in Yorkshire, consisting of about 

totally interrupted in France from 1800 to 150 Tolumes, but as late as the middle 

1453. — 1812.] of the sixteenth century. [The libraries 

' No place was more discredited for bad of Autigerrille. Cobham. and others, wera 

Latin. ^^Oxoniensis loquendi moe" be- united at Oxford in 1430 to that of the 

came a proverb. This means, that, being Duke of Oloucester, and remained till th« 

dUciples of Scotus and Ockham, the 0xo> plunder under Edward VI. This may 

nians talked the jargon of their masters. account for the discrepancy tm to the nnm- 

s Pogg. EplU., p. 43 (edit. 1332). ber of books (manuscript) in the latter. — 

* The former number ia given by War- 18^.] 
ton * the latter I find in a short tract on 
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But these books were not of much value in a liteituy sense, 
though some maj have been historically useful. I am indebted 
to Heeren for a letter of thanks from the Duke of Gloucester 
to Decembrio, an Italian scholar of considerable reputation, 
who had sent him a translation of Plato de Republica. It 
must have been written before July, 1447, the date of Hum- 
phrey's death ; and was probably as favorable a specimen of 
our Latinity as the kingdom could furnish.^ 

28. Among the Cisalpine nations, the German had the 
greatest tendency to literary improvement, as we may Oenrd 
judge by subsequent events rather than by much that ron^'at 
was apparent so early as 1440. Their writers in Deventer. 
Latin were still barbarous, nor had they partaken in the love 
of antiquity which actuated the Italians. But the German ' 
nation displayed its best characteristic, — a serious, honest, 
industrious disposition, loving truth and goodness, and glad 
to pursue whatever part seemed to lead to them. A proof 
of this character was given in an in.stitution of considerable 
influence both upon learning and religion, — the college, or 
brotherhood, of Deventer, planned by Gerard Groot, but not 
built and inhabited till 1400, — fifteen years after his death. 
The associates of tliis, called by different names, but more 
usually Brethren of the Life in Common (Gemeineslebens), 
or Good Brethren and Sisters, were dispersed in different 
part;^ of Germany and the Low Countries, but with their head 
college at Deventer. They bore an evident resemblance to 
the modem Moravians, by their strict lives, their community 
(at least a partial one) of goods, their industry in manual labor, 
their fervent devotion, their tendency to mysticism ; but they 
were as strikingly distinguished from them by the cultivation 
of knowledge, which was encouraged in brethren of sufficient 
capacity, and promoted by schools both for primary and for 
enlarged education. "These schoob were," says Eichhom, 
" the first genuine nurseries of literature in Germany, so far 
as it depended on the knowledge of languages ; and in them 

* " Hoe ano noii loofe feltc«in jadkamofl, rlTendi aiagliitroA, qui nmtrla Jam oblitenip 

2 nod tu totque florentLwimi riri Onecb et ti ennt et occulti, rBserati:!, et eos Latinos 

adnb literis perlUmimi. quot UUc apud fkckuUM in propatulum addudcU. llee* 

ro» Hunt nostris temporibuji, habeantur, ren quotes thh, p. 135, flrom Saiisi de 

quibufl nesrfamus quid laudum digne mtls ttudiiif Mediolanensibun. Warton aim 

pomit ezcogitari. Mitto quod fiicundiam mentions the letter ; ii. 888. The absuid 

priscam illam et priflcis Tiri* dignam, qu«B solecism exemplifled in ** nos felicem judl- 

profvus perierat, buio snculo renorads ; camus " was introduoed affectedly bvtba 

nee Id Tobls iatis fuit, et OnBcas Uteras writers of the twelfth centozy. Hist. 

■erutaU estis, ut oi philosophos Oraoos et Utt de la France, ix. 146. 
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^ was first taught the Latin, and, in the process of time, the 
Greek and £aatem tongues."^ It will be readily understood 
that Latin only could be taught in the period with which we 
are now concerned ; and, according to Lambinet, the brethren 
did not begin to open public schools tiU near the middle of the 
century.* These schools continued to flourish till the civil 
wars of the Low Countries and the progress of the Reformation 
broke them up. Groningen had also a school, St. Edward's, 
of considerable reputation. Thomas a Kempis, according to 
Meiners, whom Eichhom and Heeren have followed, presided 
over a school at Zwoll, wherein Agricola, Hegius, Langius, 
and Dringeberg, the restorers of learning in Germany, were 
educated. But it seems difficult to reconcile this with known 
dates, or with other accounts of that celebrated person's his- 
tory.* The brethren Gemeineslebens had forty-five houses in 
1430, and in 1460 more than thrice the number. They are 
said by some to have taken regular vows (though I find a 
difference in my authorities as to this), and to have professed 
celibacy. They were bound to live by the labor of their 
hands, observing the ascetic discipline of monasteries, and not 
to beg; which made the mendicant orders their enemies. 
They were protected, however, against these malignant calum- 
niators by the favor of the pope. The passages quoted by 
Revius, the historian of Deventer, do not quite bear out the 
reputation for love of literature which Eichhom has given 
them ; but they were much occupied in copying and binding 
books.** Their house at Bruxelles began to print books, in- 
stead of copying them, in 1474.* 

29. We have in the first chapter made no mention of the 
Physical physical sciences, because little was to be said, and 
inmkMie ^^ Seemed expedient to avoid breaking the subject 
■««»• into unnecessary divisions. It is well known that 

Europe had more obligations to the Saracens in this than in 
any other province of research. They indeed had borrowed 
much from Greece, and much from Lidia ; but it was through 
their language that it came into use among the nations of 
the West. Gerbert, near the end of the tenth century, was 

> Mein«nf Lebensbesehveibungen be- * Origlnes de rimprhnerle, p. 180. 

rUhmter MUnner, ii. 811-624. Lambinet, > Meinen, p. 828. Ekhhom, p. 187. 

Originefl de I'lmprimerie, U. 170. Elch- Heeren, p. 146. Blog. Unir.: Kempit. 

born, Geschlchte der Lltteratur, ii. 184, iii. BatIus, Darent. lUust. 

882. ReTiofl, Dayentria lUmtrata. Mo- « DaTentria Dlnstiata, p. 8&. 

■heim, cent. xr. c. 2, $ 22. BioKr. UniT. : * Lambinet. 
Gerard, K«mpla 
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the first who, by travelling into Spain, learned something of 
Arabian science. A common literary tradition ascribes to him 
the introduction of their numerals, and of the arithmetic 
founded on them, into Europe. This has been disputed, and 
again re-asserted, in modem times.^ It is sufficient to say 
here, that only a very unreasonable scepticism has questioned 
the use of Arabic numerals in calculation during the tliirteenth 
century. The positive evidence on this side cannot be 
affected by the notorious fact, that they were not Arabian 
employed in legal instruments or in ordinary ac- JJJJmJ^ 
counts : such an argument, indeed, would be equally '*»od« 
good in comparatively modem times. These numerals are 
found, acconling to Andres, in Spanish manuscripts of the 
twelHh century ; and according both to him and Cossali, who 
speak from actual inspection, in the treatise of arithmetic and 
algebra by Leonard Fibonacci of Pisa, written in 1220.^ This 
hfw never been printed.' It is by far our earliest testimony 



1 See Andrta, the ArduBolocU, toI. tUI.. 
and the KncyclopiBdiaa Britannic and 
Metropolitan, on one side againiit Qerbert ; 
Montucla, i. 502, and Kiatner, Oeechichte 
dcr Mathematik, i. 85 and U. 695, in hia 
favor. The latter relies on a well-known 
paMiaji;e in William of Malmesbury con- 
cerning Qerbert, ^'Abacum certe primna 
a SarcenLi rapiena, regalus dedit, qme a 
sudantibus abacistis rix intelUguntur ; " 
upon deTeral expressions in tiis writin^i ; 
and upon a manuscript of his Qeometry. 
seen and mentioned by Pes, who refers it 
to tiie twelfth century, tn wliich Arabio 
numerals are introdoced. It is answered, 
that the lanicuageof Malmesbury is indefi- 
nite ; that Gerfoert's own expression are 
equally so ; and that the copyist of the 
manuscript may hare Inserted the dphen. 

It in evil lent that the use of the numeral 
sii^t does not of itself implv an acquaint- 
ance with the Arabio calcolation, though 
it wafl a necessary step to it. Signs bearing 
!«omp resemblance to these (too great for 
acri.leut) are found in BfSS. of Boethius, 
and are published by Montucla (toI. i. 
pknch. xi.). In one MS. they appear with 
names written orer each of them, not 
Greek or Latin or Arabic, or in any Itnown 
language. These singular names, and 
nearly the same forms, are found aim in a 
mana<«cript well deserving of notice, — No. 
843 of the Arundel MSS. in the British 
Museum, — and which is said to have be- 
longed to a convent at Ments. Thb has 
been referred by some competent Judges to 
the twelfth, and by others to the very be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. It 



purports to be an Introduction to the art 
of multiplying and dividing numben; 
"quicquid ab abacistis excerpere potui, 
oompendiose coUegi." The author usee 
nine digits, but none for ten, or lero ; as is 
abio the case in the MS. of Boethius. " Sunt 
vero integri novem sufflcientes ad inflni- 
tam multiplicationem, quorum nomina 
ringulis sunt superjecta." A gentleman 
of the British Museum, who liad the 
kindness, at my request, to give his atten- 
tion to tnis hitliertc unknown evidence in 
the controversy, is of opinion that the rucU- 
ments, at the very least, of our numera- 
tion, are indicated in it; and that the 
author comes within one step of our pr»> 
sent system, wlUch is no other than sup 
plying an additional character fbr aero. 
Ub ignorance of this character renders hit 
process circuitous, as it does not contain 
the principle of juxtaposition for the pur 
poee of sununing ; but it does contain th» 
still more essential principle, a decuple 
increase of value fbr the same sign, in a 
progressive series of location firom right to 
left. I shall be gratified if this slight 
notice should cause the treatise, which is 
very short, to be published, or more f^j 
explained. [This manuscript, as well at 
that of Boethius, has drawn some atten- 
tion lately, and is noticed in the publica- 
tions of Mr. J. 0. Ilalliwell, and of M. 
Charles at Paris.— 1842.] 

* Montucla, whom several other writers 
have fbllowed, erroneously places thit 
work in the beginning of the fifteenth eeo« 
tury. 

« [ (1886.) It has since been pttblkhed 
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to the knowledge of algebra in Europe ; but Leonard owns 
that he learned it among the Saracens. ^^ This author ap- 
pears," says Hutton, or rather Cossali, from whom he borrows, 
" to be well skilled in the various ways of reducing equations 
to their final simple state by all the usual methods." His 
algebra includes the solution of quadratics. 

30. In the thirteen century, we find Arabian numerals 
Proofs of employed in the tables of Alfonso X., King of Cas- 
^rtoenth ^ilc, published about 1252. They are said to appear 
century, also in the Treatise of the Sphere, by John de Sacro 
Bosco, probably about twenty years earlier; and a treatise, 
De Algorismo, ascribed to him, treats expressly of this sub- 
ject.^ Algorismus was the proper name for the Arabic nota- 
tion, and method of reckoning. Matthew Paris, after infonn- 
ing us that John Basing first made Greek numeral figures 
known in England, observes, that in these any number may 
be represented by a single figure, which is not the case " in 
Latin nor in Algorism."* It is obvious, that, in some few 
numbers only, this is true of the Greek ; but the passage cer- 
tainly implies an acquaintance with that notation which had 
obtained the name of Algorism. It cannot therefore be ques- 
tioned, that Roger Bacon knew these figures : yet he has, I 
apprehend, never mentioned them in his writings ; for a ca- 
lendar, bearing the date 1292, which has been blunderingly 
ascribed to him, is expressly declared to have been framed at 
Toledo. In the year 1282, we find a single Arabic figure 3 
inserted in a public record; not only the first indisputable 
instance of their employment in England, but the only one of 
their appearance in so solemn an instrument.^ But I have 

hj M. Librl, at Parte, In his Histoire dea eelle ; but Professor De Morgan has In- 

Sciences Math^matiques en Italie, toI. ii., formed me that it was print^ at Venice 

from a MS. in the Magliohecchi Library, in 1523. ~ 1842.) 

It occupies 170 pages in M. Libri^s volume. * '■*' Ilic insuper maglster Joannes flguras 

The editor places Fibonacci at the head of Grsecorum numerales, et earum notltiaiu 

the mathematicians of the middle ages. — et signiflcationes in Angliam portavit, et 

1842.] familiaribus suis declaraTit. Per quas 

1 Several copies of this treatise are In figuras etiam Uterse reprsesentantur. Do 

the British Museum. Montucia has er- quibus flguris hoc maxime admirandum. 

roneously said that this arithmetic of quod unica figura quilibet numerus re* 

Sacro Bosco is written in verse. Wallis, presentatur; quod non es<t in Latino, vel 

his authority, informs us only that some in .\lgorismo." Mat. Paris, A.D. 1252, p. 

verses, two of which lie quotes, are sub- 721. 

Joined to the treatise. This is not the * Parliamentary Writs, i. 232, edited 

ease in the manuscripts I have seen. I under the Record Commission by Sir^Fran- 

should add, that only one of them bears cis Palgrave. It was probably inserted for 

the name of Sacro Bosco, and that in a want of room; not enough having been 

later handwriting. [I have called this an left for the word IIP". It will not b« 

anpublished treatise in my first edition, on detected with ease, even by the lielp of 

the authority of the Biographte Univer- this refisrence. 
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been informed that they have been found in some private 
documents before the end of the century. In the following 
age, though they were still by no means in common use 
among accountants, nor did they begin to be so till much later, 
there can be no doubt that mathematicians were thoroughly 
conversant with them ; and instances of their employment in 
other writings may be adduced.^ 

31. Adelard of Bath, in the twelfth century, translated the 
elements of Euclid from the Arabic; and another MaUiemar 
version was made by Campano in the next age. ticaitreifc. 
The first printed editions are of the latter.' The 
writings of Ptolemy became known through the same channel; 
and the once celebrated treatise on the Sphere, by John de 
Sacro Bosco (Holywood, or, according to Leland, Halifax), 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century, is said to be but 
an abridgment of the Alexandrian geometer." It has been 
frequently printed, and was even thought worthy of a commen- 
tary by Clavius. Jordan of Namur (Nemorarius), near the 
same time, shows a considerable insight into the properties of 
numbers.** Vitello, a native of Poland, not long afterwards, first 
made known the principles of optics in a treatise in ten books, 
several times printed in the sixteenth century, and indicating 
an extensive acquaintance with the Greek and Arabian geome- 
ters. Montucla has charged Vitello with having done no more 
than compress and arrange a work on the same subject by 
Alhazen ; which Andres, always partial to the Arabian writers, 
has not failed to repeat. But the author of an article on 
Vitello in the Biographie Universelle repels this imputation, 
which could not, he says, have proceeded from any one who 
had compared the two writers. A more definite judgment is 
pronounced by the laborious German historian of mathema- 

1 Andrte, ii. 92. gires, on the whole, Uie 1011 ocenn ia the pariah church of Rom 

beit account of the progress of nmnerals. eey (p. 241). But this, I conceiTe, must 

The article by Leslie in the Encyclopaedia be wholly rejected. — 1868.] 

Brltannica is too dogmatical in denying * [M. Charles Jourdaln, in his edition 

their antiquity. That in the Encyelopae- of his fltther's Recherches Critiques sur lea 

dia Metropolitana, by Mr. Peacock, is more Traductions d' Azlstote, p. 98, has obserred 

learned. Montucla is but superficial, and that I haTe reproduced an error pointed 

Kif tner has confined himself to the claims out by Tiraboschi, ir. 151. Campano did 

of Oerbert; admitting whkh, he is too not translate Euclid, though be com- 

indifiierent about subeequent eridence. mented upon him. The only tranalatkm 

[Dr. Thomson, in his History of the Royal was by Attelard. — 1868.1 

Society, refers to sereral papers In their * Montucla, 1.606. Biogr. Unly. : KHa^ 

Trani«ctlona on the use of Arable nume- ner. 

rals In England, and quotea one in 1741, * Montucla; KSatner ; Drinkwalar'aLHb 

whkh asserts that an unqoeationable In- of Galileo, 
atance of their nnployment aa early aa 

VOL. I. 9 
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tics, Kastner. "Vitello," he says, "has with diligence and 
judgment collected, as fiEir as lay in his power, what had been 
previously known ; and, avoiding the tediousness of Arabian 
verbosity, is far more readable, perspicuous, and methodical 
than Alhazen: he has also gone much farther in the sci- 
ence."^ 

32. It seems hard to determine whether or not Roger Ba« 
Roger con be entitled to the honors of a discoverer in sci- 
Bacou. ence. That he has not described any instrument 
analogous to the telescope, is now generally admitted ; but he 
paid much attention to optics, and has some new and impor- 
tant notions on that subject. That he was acquainted with 
the explosive powers of gunpowder, it seems unreasonable to 
deny : the mere detonation of nitre in contact with an inflam- 
mable substance, which of course might be casually observed, 
is by no means adequate to his expressions in the well-known 
passage on that subject But there is no ground for doubting 
that the Saracens were already conversant with gunpowder. 

33. The mind of Roger Bacon was strangely compounded 
Hisiesem- of almost prophctic gleams of the future course of 
Lord* ^ science, and the best principles of the inductive phi- 
Bacon, losophy, with a more thaii usual credulity in the 
superstitions of his own time. Some have deemed him over- 
rated by the nationality of the English ;* but, if we may have 
sometimes given him credit for discoveries to which he has 
only borne testimony, there can be no doubt of the originality 
of his genius. I have in another place remarked the singular 
resemblance he bears to Loixi Bacon, not only in the character 
of his philosophy, but in several coincidences of expression. 
This has since been followed up by a later writer,'^ who plainly 
charges Lord Bacon with having borrowed much, and with 
having concealed his obligations. The Opus Majus of Roger 
Bacon was not published till 1733 ; but the manuscripts were 
not uncommon, and Selden had thoughts of printing the work. 
The quotations from the Franciscan and the Chancellor, 
printed in. parallel columns by Mr. Forster, are sometimes 

1 G«8eh. der Ifathiem.. il. 268. Th* true duUtyintheoociiltgctefDoeB. Veraleiehang 

imine b Vitello, as PUytUr has remarked der Sitten, U. 710, and iii. 232. Heeren, p. 

Diasertat. in Encyd. Brit.) ; but Vitellio is 244, speaks more candidly of him. It is 

much more common. K'istner is cor- impossible, I think, to deny that credulity 

tect, always copying the old editions. is one of the points of les em blance be> 

* Meiners, of all modem historians of tween Ixim and his namesake, 
literature, is the least favorable to Bacon, * Ulst. of Middle Ages, iii. 6S9 ; Fort 

OD account of his superstition, and cnv- ter's Mahometanism UnveUed, ii. 812. 
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very curiously similar: but he presses the resemblance too 
fiir; and certainly the celebrated distinction, in the Novum 
Organum, of four classes of Idola which mislead the judgment, 
does not correspond, as he supposes, with that of the causes 
of error assigned by Roger Bacon. 

34. The English nation was not at all deficient in mathe- 
maticians during the fourteenth century : on the con- sngugh 
trary, no other in Europe produced nearly so many, mathem*- 
But their works have rarely been published. The fourteenth 
great progress of physical science, since the inven- ^•n*'*^- 
tion of printing, has rendered these imperfect treatises in- 
teresting only to the curiosity of a very limited class of read- 
ers. Thus Richard Suisset, or Swineshead, author of a book 
entitled, as is said, the Calculator (of whom Cardan speaks in 
such language as might be applied to himself), is scarcely 
known, except by name, to literary historians ; and, though it 
has several times been printed, the book is of great rarity.^ 
But the most conspicuous of our English geometers was Thomas 
Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canterbury ; yet more for his rank 
and for his theological writings than for the arithmetical and 
geometrical speculations which give him a place in science. 
Montucla, with a carelessness of which there are too many 
instances in his valuable work, has placed Bradwardin, who 
died in 1348, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, though 
his treatise was printed in 1495.' 

35. It is certain that the phenomena of physical astronomy 
were never neglected : the calendar was known to be 
erroneous ; and Roger Bacon has even been supposed °^^^' 
by some to have divined the method of its restoration, which 

1 The charafCter of Suiaiet'c book glren numiueript date, 1620 ; but entered in the 

by Brucker, iii. 8u2, who had seen it. doei catalogue as Venice. 1506. It may be 

not seem to Jostify the wish of Leibnita added, that the title in this edition is not 

that it sliould be republished. It is a the CUoulator, though it appears by Bm- 

strange medley of arithmetical and geome- net to hare been so called in the first 

trieal reasoning with the scholastic pliilo«>- edition, that of Paria. 1486 ; but Subtilis- 

phy. Kistner(Ge8chichtederMathematik, limi Ricardi Snisseti Anglici CalcuUtiones 

1. 60) appears not to have looked at Bmcker, noriter impresssB atque rerissB. I am in- 

and, like Montucla, has a very slight no- formed that tlte work, in one edition or 

tion of the nature of Suisset^s book. His another, is lees scarce thui, on the authori- 

auspicion that Cardan had nerer seen the ty of Brocker, I had coneeiTed. — 1842.1 

book he so much extols, because he calls * It may be considered a proof of the 

the author the Calculator, which b the attention paid to geometry in JBngland. 

title of the work itM>lf. seems nnwarranta- that two books of £ucUd were read al 

ble. Suisset probably had obtained the Oxford about the middle of the flftwath 

name from his book, which is not nneom- eentory. Ohorton^s Lift of Smyth, jp. 

mon ; and Cardan was not a man to praise 161, flram the University Register. W« 

what he had nererread. [Oneof the later atioald doI baf« expected to find tUf 
editions is in the British Museom. with a 
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has long afterwards been adopted. The Arabians understood 
astronomy well, and their science was transfused more or less 
into "Europe. Nor was astrology, the favorite superstition of 
both the Eastern and Western world, without its beneficial 
effect upon the observation and registering of the planetary 
motions. Thus, too, alchemy, which, though the word 
^^ *™^* properly means but chemistry, was generally con- 
fined to the mystery that all sought to penetrate, the transmu- 
tation of metals into gold, led more or less to the processes by 
which a real knowledge of the component parts of substances 
has been attained.^ 

36. The art of medicine was cultivated with great diligence 

by the Saracens both of the East and of Spain, but 
with little of the philosophical science that had im- 
mortalized the Greek school. The writings, however, of these 
masters were translated into Arabic ; whether correctly or not, 
has been disputed among Oriental scholars : and Europe de- 
rived her acquaintance with the physic of the mind and body, 
with Hippocrates as well as Aristotle, through the same chan- 
nel. But the Arabians had eminent medical authorities of their 
own (Rhases, Avicenna, Albucazi), who possessed greater 
influence. In modem times, that is, since the revival of Greek 
science, the Arabian theories have been in general treated with 
much scorn. It is admitted, however, that pharmacy owes a 
long list of its remedies to their experience, and to their inti- 
macy with the products of the East. The school of Salerno, 
established as early as the eleventh century * for the study of 
medicine, from whence the most considerable writers of the 
next ages issued, followed the Arabians in their medical theo- 
ry; but these are deemed rude, and of little utility at pre- 
sent. 

37. Id the science of anatomy, an epoch was made by the 
j^^^^^ treatise of Mundinus, a professor at Bologna, who 

died in 1326. It is entitled ^' Anatome omnium hu- 
man! corporis interiorum membrorum." This book had one 
great advantage over those of Galen, — that it was founded on 
the actual anatomy of the human body: for Galen is sup- 

1 I refer to Dr. ThomBoii^s History of uid easy acoenibiUty is better than aa 

Chemistry Ibr much curious learning on attempt to abridge it. 

the alcheniT of the middle ages, jjh a * Meinert refers it to the tenth, ii. 418; 

work like the present, it is impossible to and Tiraboachi thinks it may be asaodenti 

follow up erery sul){)eet : and I think that iii. 847. 
a flDeneral refrivnce to a book of repntatioB 
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posed to have only dissected apes, and judged of mankind by 
analogy ; and, though there may be reason to doubt whether 
this were altogether the case, it is certain that he had very 
little practice in human dissection. Mundinus seems to have 
been more fortunate in his opportunities of this kind than later 
anatomists, during the prevalence of a superstitious prejudice, 
have found themselves. His treatise was long the text-book 
of the Italian universities; till, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Mundinus was superseded by greater anatomists. The 
statutes of the University of Padua prescribed that anatomical 
lecturers should adhere to the literal text of Mundinus. Though 
some have treated this writer as a mere copier of Gulen, he 
has much, according to Portal, of his own. There were also 
some good anatomical writers in France during the fourteenth 
century.' 

38. Several books of the later middle ages, sometimes of 
great size, served as collections of natural history, sncycio- 
and, in fact, as encyclopaedias of general knowledge. J^j^ ^ 
The writings of Albertus ]Magnus belong, in part, to middi* 
this class. They have been collected, in twenty-one "*** 
volumes folio, by the Dominican Peter Jammi, and published 
at Lyons in 1G51. Afler setting aside much that is spurious, 
Albert may pass for the most fertile writer in the world. He 
U reckoned by some the founder of the schoolmen ; but we 
mention him here as a compiler, from all accessible sources, of 
what physical knowledge had been accumulated in his time. 
A still more comprehensive contemporary writer of this class 
was Vincent de Beauvais, in the " Speculum naturale, vincant of 
morale, doctrinale, et historiale," written before the B«auTau. 
middle of the thirteenth century. The second part of this 
vast treatise in ten volumes folio, usually bound in four, " Spe- 
culum morale," seems not to be written by Vincent de Beau- 
vais, and is chiefly a compilation from Thomas Aquinas and 
other theologians of the same age. The first, or " Spe- 
culum naturale/' follows the order of creation as an ar- 
rangement ; and, after pouring out all the author could collect 
on the heavens and earth, proceeds to the natural kingdoms ; 
and, finally, to the corporeal and mental structure of man. In 
the third part of this encyclopaedia, under the title ^^ Speculum 

1 Tf rabosehi, t. 20^244. who Is rerj oo- dino. ClumUae. Etehbom, Gkioh. dor Ui. 
piooB for a noo-medir«l writer. Portal, ii. 419^7. 
W0L d0 I'Aoatomis. Biogr. Unir • Moo- 
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doctrinal e," all arts and sciences are explained; and the fourth 
contains an universal history.^ The sources of this magazine 
of knowledge are, of course, very multifarious. In the " Specu- 
lum naturale," at which alone I have looked, Aristotle's writ- 
ings (especially the history of animals), those of other ancient 
authors, of the Arabian physicians, and of all who had treated 
the same subjects in the middle ages, are brought together in 
a comprehensive encyclopedic manner, and with vast industry, 
but with almost a studious desire, as we might now fancy, to 
accumulate absurd falsehoods. Vincent, Hke many, it must be 
owned, in much later times, through his haste to compile, do&i 
not give himself the trouble to understand what he copies. 
But, in fact, he relied on others to make extracts for him, es- 
pecially from the writings of Aristotle ; permitting himself or 
them, as he tells us, to change the order, condense the mean- 
ing, and explain the difficulties.^ It may be easily believed 
Vincent of that neither Vincent of Beauvais, nor his amanuenses, 
BeauTaia. were equal to this work of abridging and transposing 
their authors. Andres, accordingly, has quoted a passage from 
the ^ Speculum naturale,'' and another to the same effect from 
Albertus Magnus, relating no doubt, in the Arabian writer 
from whom they borrowed, to the polarity of the magnet, but so 
strangely turned into nonsense, that it is evident they could 
not have understood in the least what they wrote. Probably, 
as their language is nearly the same, they copied a bad trans- 
lation.' 

39. In the same class of compilation with the Speculum of 
Bensho- Viuccut of Bcauvais, we may place some later works : 
»*«■• the Tresor of Brunetto Latini, written in French 

about 1 280 ; the ^ Reductorium, Repertorium, et Dictionarium 
morale" of Berchorius, or Berchoeur, a monk, who died 
at Paris in 1362 ;^ and a treatise by Bartholomew Glanvil, 
^ De proprietatibus rerum," soon afler that time. Reading all 
they could find, extracting from all they read, digesting their 
extracts under some natural, or, at worst, alphabetical dassifi- 

1 Blogr. UnlT.: VincenUos Belloraoen- tatisabbrerlandttTelmnltttadinbinnnam 

■is. ooUigendflBf Tel etiam obscoxitatli expl»> 

* " A qoibuadam fratribus excerpta sns- nandiB neceisitM exigebat." 

oeperam : non eodem peidtos Terborum * Andrto, ii. 112. See aim xili. 141. 

Khemate, quo in originalibus suis jacent, * This book, according to De Sade, Vie 

led online plerumque transpodto, non- de Pitrarque, lii. 660, contalnn a few good 

nonquam etiam mntata perpaulnlom ip- thinn among many follies. I hare n&wm 

sonun Terborum forma, manento tamen seen It. 
aooloiris seatentia ; prout ipsa t^ prolizi- 
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cation, these laborious men gave back their studies to the world 
with no great improvement of the materials, but sometimes 
with much convenience in their disposition. This, however, 
depended chiefly on their ability as well as diligence ; and, in 
the mediaeval period, the want of capacity to discern probable 
truth was a very great drawback from the utility of their com- 
pilations. 

40. It seems to be the better opinion, that few only of the 
Spanish romances or ballads founded on history or gpanidi 
legend, so many of which remain, belong to a period *»ii~>«- 
anterior to the fifteenth century. Most of them should be 
placed still lower. Sanchez has included none in his collec- 
tion of Spanish poetry, limited by its title to that period; 
though he quotes one or two fragments which he would refer 
to the fourteenth century.^ Some, however, have conceived, 
perhaps with little foundation, that several in the general col- 
lections of romances have been modernized in language from 
more ancient lays. They have all a highly chivalrous charac- 
ter : every sentiment congenial to that institution — heroic cou- 
rage, unsullied honor, generous pride, faithful love, devoted 
loyalty — were displayed in Castilian verse, not only in their 
real energy, but sometimes with an hyperbolical extravagance 
to which the public taste accommodated itself, and which long 
continued to deform the national literature. The ballad of the 
Conde de Alarcos, which may be found in Bouter^'ek or in 
Sismondi, and seems to be ancient, though not before the fif- 
teenth century, will serve as a sufficient specimen.' 

41. The very early poetry of Spain (that published by San- 
chez) is marked by a rude simplicity, a rhythmical ^^^^ ^ 
and not very harmonious versification, and, especially Spuiiah 
in the ancient poem of the Cid (written, according p**''^- 

to some, before the middle of the twelfth century), by occasional 
vigor and spirit.' This poetry is in that irregular Alexan- 

1 The Marquis of SantiUana, early to the Uie CaDekmero General, a " romance Tie- 

flfteenth century, wrote a short letter on Jo," beginning with two line* of the Conde 

the state of poetry in Spain to his own de Alarcos, continued on another sul^t. 

time. Sanches has published this with It was not uncommon to build nxnaneea 

ong and raluable notes. on the stoclu of old ones, taking only the 

s Bouterwek's Ilistonr of Spanish and first Hnes : sereral other instances oecur 

Portuguese Poetry, I. 66. See also Sis- among those in the CaDciooero, whkh mt% 

mondi, litt^rature du Midi, Ui. 228, fat not numerous, 

the romanre of the (^onde de Alarros. ' [This has been the opinion of Mr. 

Sismondi refers it to the fburteenth cen- Southey, and, I beliere, <k others. But 

tnry ; but perhaps no strong reason fbr Masden, Hist. Critka de BqiaSa, toI. zz. 

Ihis could be giren. I find, howerer, in p. 821, says that the greatest antiqaity 
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drinc measure, which, as has been observed, arose out of the 
Latin pentameter. It gave place in the fifteenth century to a 
dactylic measure, called versos de arte mayor, generally of 
eleven syllables, the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth being 
accented ; but subject to frequent licenses, especially that of an 
additional short syllable at the beginning of the line. But the 
favorite metre in lyric songs and romances was the redon 
dilla, the type of which was a line of four trochees ; requiring, 
however, alternately, or at the end of a certain number, one 
deficient in the last syllable, and consequently throwing an 
emphasis on the close. By this a poem was sometimes divided 
mto short stanzas, the termination of which could not be mis- 
taken by the ear. It is no more, where the lines of eight and 
seven syllables alternate, than that English -metre with which 
we are too familiar to need an illustration. Bouterwek has 
supposed that this alternation, which is nothing else than the 
trochaic verse of Greek and Latin poetry, was preserved tra- 
ditionally in Spain from the songs of the Roman soldiers ; but 
it seems by some Arabic lines which he quotes, in common 
characters, that the Saracens had the line of four trochees, 
which, in all languages where syllables are strongly distin- 
guished in time and emphasis, has been grateful to the ear. No 
one can fail to perceive the sprightliness and gi'ace of this 
measure, when accompanied by simple melody. The lighter 
poetry of the Southern nations is always to be judged with 
some regard to its dependence upon a sister art. It was not 
written to be read, but to be heard, and to be heard in the 
tones of song, and with the notes of the lyre or the guitar. 
Music is not at all incapable of alliance with reasoning or de- 
scriptive poetry; but it excludes many forms which either 
might assume, and requires a rapidity, as well as intenseness 
of perception, which language cannot always convey. Hence 
the poetry designed for musical accompaniment is sometimes 
unfairly derided by critics, who demand what it cannot pretend 
to give ; but it is still true, that, as it cannot give all which 
metrical language is able to afford, it is not poetry of the very 
highest class. 

42. The Castilian language is rich in perfect rhymes. But, in 
their lighter poetry, the Spaniards frequently contented them- 

whlch can b« gfren to the poem of the Gd aoeording to htm. to one Pedro Abad ol 
if the thirteenth centoiy. It is ascribed, the church of Berille.— 1812.] 
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selves with assoncmces ; that is, with the correspondence of 
final syllables, wherein the vowel alone was the same, ConMiuDt 
though with different consonants, as duro and humo, Jl^oaQt 
boca and cosa. These were often intermingled with rhyme*, 
perfect or consonant rh3rmes. In themselves, unsatisfactory 
as they may seem at first sight to our prejudices, there can 
be no doubt but that the assonances contained a musical 
principle, and would soon give pleasure to and be required by 
the ear. They may be compared to the alliteration so com- 
mon in the Northern poetry, and which constitutes almost the 
whole regularity of some of our oldest poems. But, though 
assonances may seem to us an indication of a rude stage of 
poetry, it is remarkable that they belong chiefly to the later 
period of Castilian lyric poetry ; and that consonant rhymes, 
frequently with the recurrence of the same syllable, are reck- 
oned, if I mistake not, a presumption of the antiquity of a 
romance.^ 

43. An analogy between poetry and music, extending 
beyond the mere laws of sound, has been ingeniously Nature of 
remarked by Bouterwek in a very favorite species ^«8i<**- 
of Spanish composition, the ghsa. In this, a few lines, com- 
monly well known and simple, were glossed, or paraphrased, 
with as much variety and originality as the poet's ingenuity 
could give, in a succession of stanzas, so that the leading senti- 
ment should be preserved in each, as the subject of an air 
runs through its variations. It was oflen contrived that the 
chief words of the glossed lines should recur separately in the 
course of e^ch stanza The two arts being incapable of a 
perfect analogy, this must be taken as a general one ; but it 
was necessary that each stanza should be conducted, so as to 
terminate in the lines, or a portion of them, which form the 
subject of the gloss.' Of these artificial, though doubtless, at 
the time, very pleasing compositions, there is nothing, as far 
as I know, to be found beyond the peninsula ; ^ though, in a 
general sense, it may be said, that all lyric poetry, wherein a 
burthen or repetition of leading verses i^ecurs, must originally 
be founded on the same principle, less artfully and musically 

1 Bouterwek *fl Introduction. VeUiMUM * Bouterwek, p. 118. 

In DiexR^A German tnuuilation. p. 288. * They appear with the name OroM* in 

The awionanre Is peculiar to the Span- the Cancioneiro Oeral of Kemnde ; and 

lards. [But it is said by M. Raynouaid there seems, as I hare obserred already, 

that assonances are common in the earliest to be something much of the same Una 

rrench poetry. Journal d«s Savans. July, in the older Portuguese collection of tbm 

1888—1842.] thirteenth cmituxy. 
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developed. The burthen of a song can only be an imperti- 
nence, if its sentiment does not pervade the whole. 

44. The Cancionero General, a coUection of Spanish 
^j^ poetry written between the age of Juan de la Meua, 
Cancionero near the beginning of the Meenth century, and its 
^^**°®'*^ publication by Castillo in 1517, contains the produc- 
tions of one hundred and thirty-six poets, as Bouterwek says ; 
and, in the edition of 1520, 1 have counted one hundred and 
thirty-nine. There is also much anonymous. The volume is 
in two hundred and three folios, and includes compositions 
by Villena, Santillana, and the other poets of the age of Jolm 
n., besides those of later date. But I find also the name of 
Don Juan Manuel, which, if it means the celebrated author 
of the Conde Lucanor, must belong to the fourteenth century, 
though the preface of Castillo seems to confine his collection 
to the age of Mena.^ A small part only are strictly love- 
songs (canciones) ; but the predominant sentiment of the 
larger portion is amatory. Several romances occur in this col- 
lection : one of them is Moorish, and perhaps older than 
the capture of Granada ; but it was long afterwards that the 
Spanish romances habitually embellished their fictions with 
Moorish manners. These romances, as in the above instance, 
were sometimes glossed ; the simplicity of the ancient style 
readily lending itself to an expansion of the sentiment Some 
that are called romances contain no story ; as the Rosa Fresca 
and the Fonte Frida, both of which will be found in Bouter- 
wek and Sismondi. 

45. " Love-songs," says Bouterwek, " form by far the prin- 
fiouter- cipal part of the old Spanish candoneros. To read 
chMacter ^^^"^ regularly through would require a strong pas- 
of Spanish slon for compositions of this class; for the monotony 
■^'^* of the authors is interminable. To extend and spin 
out a theme as long as possible, though only to seize a new 
modification of the old ideas and phrases, was, in their opinion, 
essential to the truth and sincerity of their poetic efiusions of 
the heart. That loquacity, which is an hereditary fault of the 
Italian canzone, must also be endured in perusing the amatory 

1 Don Juan Mannel, a prince descended It is a moral fictioa, In which, according 

from Ferdinand HI., was the most accom- to the custom of noyelists, many other 

plished man whom Spain produced in his tales are interwoven. ^^ In eyery passage 

age. One of the earliest specimens of of the book," says Bouterwek, *' the au- 

(Sistilian prose, £1 Conde Lucanor, places thor shows himself a man of the world 

Urn high hi the literature of his country, and an obeerrer of human nature." 
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flights of the Spanish redondillas, while in them the Italian 
correctness of expression would he looked for in vain. From 
the desire, perhaps, of relieving their monotony hj some sort 
of variety, the authors have indulged in even more witticisms, 
and plays of words, than the Italians ; but they also sought to 
infuse a more emphatic spirit into their compositions than the 
latter. The Spanish poems of this class exhibit, in general, 
all the poverty of the compositions of the Troubadours, but 
blend with the simplicity of these bards the pomp of the 
Spanish national style in its utmost vigor. This resemblance 
to the Troubadour songs was not, however, produced by imita- 
tion : it arose out of the spirit of romantic love, which at that 
period, and for several preceding centuries, gave to the south 
of Europe the same feeling and taste. Since the age of Pe- 
trarch, this spirit had appeared in classical perfection in Italy. 
But the Spanish amatory poets of the fifteenth century had 
not reached an equal degree of cultivation ; and the whole 
turn of their ideas required rather a passionate than a tender 
expression. The sighs of the languishing Italians became 
cries in Spain. Glowing passion, despair, and violent ecstasy, 
were the soul of the Spanish love-songs. The continually 
recurring picture of the contest between reason and passion is 
a peculiar characterLstic of these songs. The Italian poets did 
not attach so much importance to the triumph of reason. The 
rigidly moral Spaniard was, however, anxious to be wise, even 
in the midst of his folly. But this obtrusion of wisdom in an 
improper place frequently gives an unpoetical harshness to 
the lyric poetry of Spain, in spite of aJl the softness' of its 
melody." * 

46. It was in the reign of John II., King of Castile from 
1407 to 1454, that this golden age of lyric poetry 
commenced.* A season of peace and regularity, a mon- ** " ' 
archy well limited, but no longer the sport of domineering fami- 
lies, a virtuous king, a minister too haughty and ambitious, but 
able and resolute, were encouragements to that light strain of 

1 Vol. I. p. 109. I am toelined to thinks how«yer, that few 

s VelasqaeSf pp. 165, 442 (In IM«n), would be found to aaoond much higher, 

nientioos, what has escaped Bouterwek, I do not find the name of Don Juan 

a more ancient Cancionero than that of Manuel, which occurs In the Canrionero 

CiMtUlo, compiled In the reign of John II., of Castillo. A copj of this manuMripl 

by Juan Alfonso de Baena, and hitherto Cfauiclonero of BAenawas lately sold (1886) 

unpublished. As it Is entitled Oancionero among the H^S. of Mr. Ueber. and par* 

di Hoetas Antignos, it may be supposed to chamd for £120 by the iOng of tlM 

eontain soma eariier tlaan the year 1400. Freneh. 
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amorous poetry which a state of ease alone can suffer mankind 
to enjoy. And Portugal, for the whole of this century, was in 
as flourishing a condition as Castile during this single reign. 
But we shall defer the mention of her lyric poetry, as it seems 
chiefly to be of a later date. In the court of John U. were 
found three men whose names stand high in the early annals 
Poete of of Spanish poetry, — the Mai'quises of Villena and 
his court. Santillana, and Juan de Mena; but, except for 
their zeal in the cause of letters amidst the dissipations of 
a court, they have no pretensions to enter into competition 
with some of the obscure poets to whom we owe the romances 
of chivalry. A desire, on the contrary, to show needless 
learning, and to astonish the vulgar by an appearance of pro- 
fundity, so often the bane of poetry, led them into prosaic 
and tedious details, and into aiSected refinements.^ 

47. Charles, Duke of Orleans, long prisoner in England 
Charles a^^r the battle of Agincourt, was the first who gave 
Dukeo/ polish and elegance to French poetry. In a more 
Orleans. enlightened age, according to Goujet's opinion, he 
would have been among their greatest poets.^ Except a little 
allegory in the taste of his times, he confined himself to the 
kind of verse called rondeaux, and to slight amatory poems, 
which, if they aim at little, still deserve the praise of reaching 
what they aim at. The easy turns of thought and graceful 
simplicity of style which these compositions require came spon- 
taneously to the Duke of Orleans. Without as much humor 
as Clement Marot long afterwards displayed, he is much more 
of a gentleman ; and would have been in any times, if not quite 
what Goujet supposes, a great poet, yet the pride and orna- 
ment of the court.^ 

48. The English language was slowly refining itself, and 
English growing into general use. That which we sometimes 
poetry. call pedantry and innovation, the forced introduction 

1 Itouterwek, p. 78. Ne blames ponr ce mon meatier, 

* Goi^t, Bibliothdque Fran^alse, iz. Je gagne denier iL denier ; 

283. C'est loin da tr^sor de V6nise. 

» The following yery sUjht TaudeviUe p ^^ , ^ j^ 

wiU show the essy style o? the Duke of ^t tandis qu'il «t j6un oirrier, 

Orleans. It is curious toobserre how Uttte j^ ^^ ^^ ^^\ ^^ ^^^j,,,,^ 

the manner of French poetry, in such pro- -.^ -.«.«. JXs..*™^^ .»n».4^ 

auctions, haf been changed rinoe the flf- i® ^^ parfiure mon emprise, 

UU1.I.1UUD, uoj- uvcu vu<MJB«>u iMxiw t»Ao lu g^ paTml Ics rucs cner: 

teenth century. p ^^ mercier. petit panler." 

" Petit mercier, petit panier : • *^ '^^ 

Pourtaut si je n'ai marchandi» (Recueil des Andena Pontes Francato, I 

Qui soit du tout k Totre guise 196.) 
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of French words hj Chaucer, though hardly more by him than 
by all his predecessors who translated our neighbors' poetry, 
and the harsh Latinisms that began to appear soon aAen^'ards, 
has given English a copiousness and variety which perhaps no 
other language possesses. But, as yet, there was neither 
thought nor knowledge sufficient to bring out its capacities. 
After the death of Chaucer, in 1400, a dreary blank of long 
duration occurs in our annals. The poetry of Hoccleve is 
wretchedly bad, abounding with pedantry, and destitute of all 
grace or spirit.* Lydgate, the monk of Bury, nearly L-^g^t^. 
of the same age, prefers doubtless a higher claim to 
respect. An easy versifier, he served to make poetry familiar 
to the many, and may sometimes please the few. Gray, no 
light authority, speaks more favorably of Lydgate than either 
Warton or Ellis, or than the general complexion of his poetry 
would induce most readers to do.* But great poets have often 
the taste to discern and the candor to acknowledge those beau- 
ties which are latent amidst the tedious dulness of their humbler 
brethren. Lydgate, though probably a man of inferior powers 
of mind to Gower, has more of the minor qualities of a poet : 
his lines have sometimes more spirit, more humor, and he de- 
scribes with more graphic minuteness. But his diffuseness 
becomes generally feeble and tedious; the attention fails in 
the schoolboy stories of Thebes and Troy ; and he had not the 
judgment to select and compress the prose narratives from 
which he commonly derived his subject. It seems highly pro- 
bable that Lydgate would have been a better poet in satire 
upon his own times, or delineation of their manners ; themes 
which would have gratified us much more than the jameni.of 
fate of princes. The King's Quair, by James I. of Scotland. 
Scotland, is a long allegory, polished and imaginative, but with 
some of the tediousness usual in such productions. It is un- 
certain whether he, or a later sovereign, James V., were the 
author of a lively comic poem, Christ's Kirk o' the Green. 
The style is so provincial, that no Englishman can draw any in- 
ference as to its antiquity. It is much more removed from our 
language than the King's Quair. Whatever else could be 
mentioned as deserving of praise is anonymous and of uncer- 
tain date. It seems to have been early in the fifteenth century 

> Warton, U. 848. ahow what the hlntory of EngUnh poetiy 

s Id., 861-407 ; Gray -■ Works, by Ma- would haT« been in the hands of Onij, as 
thias. ii. 66-78. These remarks on Lydgate to sound and fldr critidnn. 
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» 
that the ballad of our northern minstrels arose ; but none of 
these that are extant could be placed with much likelihood so 
early as 1440.^ 

49. We have thus traced in outline the form of European 
Bestora- literature as it existed in the middle ages and in the 
tion of first forty years of the fifteenth century. The result 
learaSg "^^^^^ ^® ^ conviucc US of our great obligations to 
due to Italy for her renewal of classical learning. What 

^* might have been the intellectual progress of Europe, 
if she had never gone back to the fountains of Greek and Ro- 
man genius, it is impossible to determine : certainly nothing 
in the fourteenth and fifleenth centuries gave prospect of a 
very abundant harvest. It would be difficult to find any man 
of high reputation in modem times who has not reaped benefit, 
directly or through others, from the revival of ancient learn- 
ing. We have the greatest reason to doubt, whether, without 
the Italians of these ages, it would ever have occurred. The 
trite metaphors of light and darkness, of dawn and twilight, are 
used carelessly by those who touch on the literature of the 
middle ages, and suggest by analogy an uninterrupted progres- 
sion, in which learning, like the sun, has dissipated the shadows 
of barbarism. But, with closer attention, it is easily seen that 
this is not a correct representation ; that, taking Europe gene- 
rally, far from being in a more advanced stage of learning at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century than two hundred years 
before, she had in many respects gone backwards, and gave 
little sign of any tendency to recover her ground. There is, in 
fact, no security, as far as the past history of mankind assures us, 
that any nation will be uniformly progressive in science, arts, 
and letters ; nor do I perceive, whatever may be the current 
language, that we can expect this with much greater confidence 
of the whole civilized world. 

50. Before we proceed to a more minute and chronological 
history, let us consider for a short time some of the prevailing 
strains of sentiment and opinion which shaped the public mind 
at the close of the mediaeval period. 

1 Cherj Ohftse teems to be the most and touching^ manner of the later ballads, 

ancient of those ballads that has been pre> One of the most remarkable eireumatanoes 

served. It may possibly hare been writ- about this celebrated lay is, that it relates 

ten while Henry VI. was on the throne, a totally flctitiouB event with all histmical 

though a late critic would bring it down particularity, and with real names. Hence 

to the raign of Henry VIII. Brydges^ it was probably not composed while many 

British Bibliography, It. 97. The style is remembered the days of Henry IV., when 

often fiery, like the old warnnngs ; and the fray of Chery Chase is feigned to have 

much above the feeble, thongfa natural oecnrred. 
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51. In the early European poetry, the art sedulously culti- 
vated by so many nations, we are struck by charac- chanMster 
teristics that distinguish it from the remains of anti- of euadca! 
quity, and belong to social changes which we should P****7i<»t- 
be careful to apprehend. The principles of discernment as to 
works of imagination and sentiment, wrought up in Greece and 
liome by a fastidious and elaborate criticism, were of course 
effaced in the total oblivion of that literature to which they had 
been applied. The Latin language, no longer intelligible 
(except to a limited class, lost that adaptation to popular sen- 
timent which its immature progeny had not yet attained. 
Hence, perhaps, or from some other cause, there ensued, as 
has been shown in the last chapter, a kind of palsy of the in- 
ventive faculties, so that we cannot discern for several centu- 
ries any traces of their vigorous exercise. 

52. Five or six new languages, however, besides the ancient 
Grerman, became gradually flexible and copious New 
enough to express thought and emotion with more "^^J ^ 
precision and energy. Metre and rhyme gave poetry on modem 
its form. A new European literature was spring- **°ff*>*««*- 
ing up, fresh and lively, in gay raiment, by the side of 
that decrepit Latinity which rather ostentatiously wore its 
threadbare robes of more solemn dignity than becoming grace. 
But, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, the revival of 
ancient literature among the Italians seemed likely to change 
again the scene, and threatened to restore a standard of critical 
excellence by which the new Europe would be disadvantage- 
ously tried. It was soon felt, if not recognized in words, that 
what had delighted Europe for some preceding centuries de- 
fx'nded upon sentiments fondly cherished, and opinions firmly 
iifld, but foreign, at least in the forms they presented, to the 
jrenuine spirit of antiquity. From this time we may consider 
:i.s beginning to stand opposed to each other two schools of cri- 
ticism, latterly called the classical and romantic; names which 
should not be understood as absolutely exact, but perhaps 
rather more apposite in the period to which these pages relate 

ban in the nineteenth century. 

53. War is a very common subject of fiction, and the 
warrior's character is that which poets have ever «-. . - 
delighted to portray. But the spirit of chivalry, cliiT*iiy 
nourished by the laws of feudal tenure and limited °° p<**^- 
monarchy, by the rules of honor, courtesy, and gallantry, by 
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ceremonial institutions and public shows, had rather artificially 
modified the generous daring which always forms the basis 
of that character. It must be owned, that the heroic ages of 
Greece furnished a source of fiction not unlike those of ro- 
mance; that Perseus, Theseus, or Hercules, answer pretty 
well to knights-errant ; and that many stories in the poets are 
in the very style of Amadis or Ariosto. But these form no 
great part of what we call classical poetry ; though they show 
that the word, in its opposition to the latter style, must not be 
understood to comprise every thing that has descended from 
ahtiquity. Nothing could less resemble the peculiar form of 
chivalry than Greece in the republican times, or Rome in any 
times. 

54. The popular taste had been also essentially affected by 
Effect of changes in social intercourse, rendering it more stu- 
Sljjjjj^ diously and punctiliously courteous, and especially by 
women. the homagc due to women under the modem laws of 
gallantry. Love, with the ancient poets, is often tender, some- 
times virtuous, but never accompanied by a sense of deference 
or inferiority. This elevation of the female sex through the 
voluntary submission of the stronger, though a remarkable 
fact in the philosophical history of Europe, has not, perhaps, 
been adequately developed. It did not originate, or at least 
very partially, in the Teutonic manners, from which it has 
sometimes been derived. The love-songs again, and romances 
of Arabia, where others have sought its birthplace, display, no 
doubt, a good deal of that rapturous adoration which distin- 
guishes the language of later poetry, and have perhaps, in 
some measure, been the models of the Provencal Troubadours ; 
yet this seems rather consonant to the hyperbolical character 
of Oriental works of imagination, than to a state of manners 
where the usual lot of women is seclusion, if not slavery. 
The late editor of Warton has thought it sufficient to call 
" that reverence and adoration of the female sex, which ha.s 
descended to our own times, the offspring of the Christian dis- 
pensation ; " ^ but, until it can be sho^vn that Christianity 
establishes any such principle, we must look a little farther 
down for its origin. 

55, "Without rejecting, by any means, the influence of these 
itsprob- collateral and preparatory circumstances, we might 
•bieorigbi. ascribe more direct efficacy to the favor shown to- 

1 Pre(iM», p. 128. 
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wards women in succession to lands, through inheritance or 
dower, hj the later Roman law, and hj the customs of the 
Northern nations ; to the respect which the clergy paid them 
(a subject which might bear to be more fully expanded) ; but, 
above all, to the gay idleness of the nobility, consuming the 
intervals of peace in festive enjoyments. In whatever country 
the charms of high-bom beauty were first admitted to grace 
the banquet or give brilliancy to the tournament; in what- 
ever country the austere restraints of jealousy were most 
completely laid aside; in whatever country the coarser, 
though often more virtuous, simplicity of unpolished ages was 
exchanged for winning and delicate artifices ; in whatever 
country, through the influence of climate or polish, less boist- 
erousness and intemperance prevailed, — it is there that we 
must expect to find the commencement of so great a revolu- 
tion in society. 

56. Gallantry, in this sense of a general homage to the fair, 
a respectful deference to woman, independent of uignot 
personal attachment, seems to have first become a "f?^*" 
perceptible element of European manners in the tonic po«^ 
south of France, and probably not later than the ^^^^^j^ 
end of the tenth century : ^ it was not at all in unison the ptorin 
with the rough habits of the Carlovingian Franks ^ ^'**»"' 
or of the Anglo-Saxons. There is little, or, as far as I know, 
nothing of it in the poem of Beowulf, or in that upon Attila, 
or in the oldest Teutonic fragments, or in the Nibelungen 
Lied : ' love may appear as a natund passion, but not as a 

1 It would be abmird to tarign an exaei eleventh oentnrles Is not easily reeoTered. 

date for that which in its nature must be We must Judge from probabilities found- 

gradual. I hare a suspicion that sexual ed on single passages, and on the general 

respect, though not with all the refine- tone of dTil history. The kingdom of 

men ts of chlTalry, might be traced earlier Aries was more tranquil than the rsst 

in the south of Europe than the tenth of France. 

century ; but it would require a long in- ' " Von eigentllcher Oalanterle ist in 

Testigation to prore this. dem Nibelungen Lied wenig su flnden, ron 

A passage, often quoted, of Radulphns Christlichen mystielnnus &st garnichts." 

Olaber, on the afliocted and eflBminate Bouterwek, ix. 147. I may obserre, that 

manners, as he thought them, of the the positions In the text, as to the absence 

Southern nobility who came in the train of gallantry in the old Teutonic poetry, 

of ConAtanre, daughter of the Count of are borne out by erery other authority ; 

ToulouM, on her marriage with Robert, by Weber, Price, Turner, and Qchhom. 

King of France, in 999, indksates that the The last writer draws rather an amufing 

roughness of the Teutonic character, as inference as to the want of politeness to> 

well perhaps as some of its Tirtues, bad wards the fiUr sex, from the frequency ot 

yielded to the arts and amusements of abductions in Teutonic and Scandlna 

peace. It became a sort of prorerb : Tlan story which he enumerates. AUg. 

Franci ad bella, Prorlnclales ad rlctualia. Geseh., i. 87; App., p. 87. [We might 

Elchhom. Allg. Oesch., i. Append. 78. appeal also to the Tery curious old uer- 

The social hutory of the tenth and man poems on Ilildebrand, perlu^w of the 

vou I. 10 
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oonventional idolatry. It appears, on the other hand, fallj 
developed in the sentiments as well as the usages of Northern 
France, when we look at the tales of the court of Arthur, 
which Geoffrey of Monmouth gave to the world about 1128. 
Whatever may be thought of the foundation of this famous 
romance, whatever of legendary tradition he may have bor- 
rowed from Wales or Brittany, the position that he was mere- 
ly a faithful translator appears utterly incredible.* Besides 
the numerous allusions to Henry I. of England, and to the 
history of his times, which Mr. Turner and others have indi- 
cated, the chivalrous gallantry, with which alone we are now 
concerned, is not characteristic of so rude a people as the 
Welsh or Armoricans. Geoffrey is almost our earliest testi- 
mony to these manners ; and this gives the chief value to his 
fables. The crusades were probably the great means of in- 
spiring an uniformity of conventional courtesy into the 
European aristocracy, which still constitutes the common 
character of gentlemen; but it may have been gradually 
wearing away their national peculiarities for some time be 
fore. 

57. The condition and the opinions of a people stamp a 
Roroanoes character on its literature; while that literature 
rfcWjaiqr powerfully re-acts upon and moulds afresh the nation- 
Wads- al temper from which it has taken its distinctive 
type. This is remarkably applicable to the romances of chi- 
valry. Some have even believed, that chivalry itself, in the 
fulness of proportion ascribed to it by these works, had never 
existence beyond their pages ; others, with more probability, 
that it was heightened and preserved by their influence upon 
a state of society which had given them birth. A conside- 
rable difference is perceived between the metrical romances, 
contemporaneous with, or shortly subsequent to, the crusades, 
and those in prose afler the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The former are more fierce, more warlike, more full of abhor- 
rence of infidels ; they display less of punctilious courtesy, less 
of submissive deference to woman, less of absorbing and 
passionate love, less of voluptuousness and luxury; their 

dgbth oentuxT, pubUahed by the Orimnu land, ir. 256-269, two dtsiwrtationfl on the 

at Cassel in 1812. They exhibit chiralry romantic hi«torieB of Turpin and of Qeof- 

without its gallantry. Some account of firey, wherein the relation between the 

them may he found in Roquefort, p. 61 ; two, and the motires with which each waa 

or in Bouterwelc.— 1842.] written, seem iirefragably demonstrated. 
^ See in Mr. Turner's History of Enff- 
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superstition has more of interior belief, and less of ornamental 
machinery, than those to which Amadis de Gaul and other 
heroes of the later cycles of romance furnished a model. The 
one reflect, in a tolerably faith^l mirror, the rough customs 
of the feudal aristocracy in their original freedom, but partial- 
ly modified by the gallant and courteous bearing of France : 
the others represent to us, with more oi licensed deviation from 
reality, the softened features of society, in the decline of the 
feudal system through the cessation of intestine war, the in- 
crease of wealth and luxury, and the silent growth of female 
ascendency. This last again was, no doubt, promoted by the 
tone given to manners through romance : the language of re- 
spect became that of gallantry ; the sympathy of^ mankind was 
directed towards the success of love ; and perhaps it was 
thought that the sacrifices which this laxity of moral opinion 
cost the less pnident of the fair were but the price of the 
homage that the whole sex obtained. 

58. Nothing, however, more showed a contrast between the 
old and the new trains of sentiments, in points of ^g^^^ 
taste, than the difference of religion. It would be differenee 
untrue to say that ancient poetry is entirely wanting JJ,JS*****" 
in exalted notions of the Deity ; but they are rare in poetry, 
comparison with those which the Christian religion has in- 
spired into very inferior minds, and which, with more or less 
purity, pervaded the vernacular poetry of Europe. They 
were obscured in both periods by an enormous superstructure 
of mjlhological machinery, but so different in names and 
associations, though not always in spirit, or even in circum- 
stances, that those who delighted in the fables of Ovid usually 
scorned the Grolden Legend of James de Voragine, whose 
pages were turned over with equal pleasure by a credulous 
multitude, little able to understand why any one should relish 
heathen stories which he did not believe. The modem mytho- 
logy, if we may include in it the saints and devils, as well as 
the fairy and goblin armies, which had been retained in ser- 
vice since the days of paganism, is so much more copious, and 
so much more ea^^ily adapted to our ordinary associations, than 
the ancient, that this has given an advantage to the romantic 
school in their contention, which they have well known how 
to employ and to abuse. 

59. Upon these three columns — chivalry, gallantry, and 
religion — repose the fictions of the middle ages^ especially 
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those usually designated as romances. These, such as we 
Geneimi ROW know them, and such as display the character- 
tone of istics above mentioned, were originally metrical, and 
chiefly written by natives of the north of Finance. 
The English and Germans translated or imitated them. A 
new era of romance began with the Amadis de Graul, derived, 
as some have thought, but upon insufficient evidence, from a 
French metrical original, but certainly written in Portugal, 
though in the Castilian language, by Vasco de Lobeyra, 
whose death is generally fixed in 1325.* This romance is in 
prose ; and, though a long interval seems to have elapsed 
before those founded on the story of Amadis began to multi- 
ply, many were written in French during the latter part of 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, derived fit>m other 
legends of chivalry, which became the popular reading, and 
superseded the old metrical romances, already somewhat obso- 
lete in their forms of language.* 

60. As the taste of a chivalrous aristocracy was naturally 
Popular delighted with romances, that not only led the 
moral imagination through a series of adventures, but pre- 

**°'* sented a mirror of sentiments to which they them- 
selves pretended ; so that of mankind in general found its grati- 
fication, sometimes in tales of home growth, or transplanted 
from the East, whether serious or amusing, such as the Gesta 
Romanorum, the Dolopathos, the Decameron (certainly the 
most celebrated and best written of these inventions), the 
Pecorone ; sometimes in historical ballads or in moral fables, 
a favorite style of composition, especially with the Teutonic 
nations ; sometimes again in legends of saints and the popular 
demonology of the age. The experience and sagacity, the 
moral sentiments, the invention and fancy, of many obscure 
centuries, may be discerned more fully and favorably in these 
various fictions than in their elaborate treatises. No one of 
the .European nations stands so high in this respect as the 
German : their ancient tales have a raciness and truth which 
has been only imitated by others. Among the most renowned 

1 Boatenrek, Hlatoiy of Spanish litera- manoea In proae an said inffist. litt. de la 

ture, p. 48. France, xri. 170, 177, to be older Uum Um 

* The oldest prose romance, which also close (rf the thirteenUi oentory. Those re- 
ts partly metrical, appears to be Tristan lating to Arthur and the Round Table are 
of LeonolSf one of the cycle of the Round esteemed of an earlier date than such as 
lM>le, written or truoslated by Lucas de haxe Charlemagne for their hero. Most 
Qast abont 1170. Bogueftni. Etat de U of these romances in prose an taken firom 
PoMe Francai— , p. 147. [SeTeral ro- metrical romances.— 1842.] 
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of these we must place the story of Reynard the Fox, the 
origin of which, long sought by literary critics, recedes, as they 
prolong the inquiry, into greater depths of antiquity. It was 
supposed to be written, or at least first published, in German 
rhyme by Henry of Alkmaar, in 1498; but earlier editions, 
in the Flemish language, have since been discovered.^ It has 
been found written in French verse by Jaquemars Giel^, of 
Lille, near the end, and in French prose by Peter of St. 
Cloud, near the beginning, of the thirteenth century. Finally 
the principal characters are mentioned in a Provencal song by 
Richard Cceur de Lion.* But though we thus bring the story 
to France, where it became so popular as to change the very 
name of the principal animal, which was always o&lled goupil 
(tnilpes) till the fourteenth century, when it assumed, from the 
hero of the tale, the name of Renard,* there seems every rea- 
son to believe that it is of German origin ; and, according to 
a conjecture once thought probable, a certain Reinard of Lor- 
raine, famous for his vulpine qualities in the ninth century, 
suggested the name to some unknown fabulist of the empire. 
But Raynouard, and, I believe, Grinmi, have satisfactorily 
refuted this hypothesis.* 

6 1 . These moral fictions, as well as more serious produc- 
tions, in what may be called the ethical literature of 
the middle ages, towards which Germany contribut- ofpoutka 
ed a large share, speak freely of the vices of the S^Smtuw. 
great. But they deal with them as men responsible 
to God, and subject to natural law, rather than as members 
of a community. Of political opinions, properly so called, 
which have in later times so powerfully swayed the conduct 
of mankind, we find very little to say in the fifteenth century. 
In so far as they were not merely founded on temporary cir- 



> [1 haT« been reminded that Caxton^s eeeape of being called only bmint, from 

** Hbtone of Reynard the Fom,^* wm theh* repraeentatiTe in the Able, 

publifihwi in 1481.— 1847.1 « (JounuU dee Savani^ July, 1881. 

s Kccueil dee ancienii l*oJtee, I. 21. M. Raynooard, In reriewlng a Latin poem, 

Rajmooard obeerree that the Trouba- Reinardue Valpla, pnbUohed at Stutgard 

donn, and, flnt of all, Richard Coear de In 1882, and r^erred by Ite editor to the 

Lion, have quoted the utory of Henard, ninth century, shows that the allegorical 

•ometimeii with allusions not referable to meaning a«cribed to the story b not in the 

the preoent romance. Journal dee Say., slightest degree confirmed by real fiicts, or 

1826. p. 840. A great deal hao been writ> the chanctere of the parties suppoeed to 

ten about this story ; but I shall only be designed. The poem he places in the 

![Uote lionterwek. ix. 847 ; IIclnMius, iy. twelfth or thirteenth century, rather than 

04 : and the Biographie Uniyerselie, arts, the ninth ; and therr can be no doubt 

'* Gieloe," '' Alkmaar." whateyer that he is right, with any one 

• Something like this nearly happened who is conyersant with the Latin yenUio»> 

In England: bean hay* had a narrow tkmof the two periods.— 18^.] 
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cumstances, or, at most, on the prejudices connected with posi- 
tive institutions in each country, the predominant associations 
that influenced the judgment were derived from respect for 
birth, of which opulence was as yet rather the sign than the 
substitute. This had long been, and long continued to be, the 
characteristic prejudice of European society. It was hardly 
ever higher than in the fifteenth century, when heraldry, the 
language that speaks to the eye of pride and the science of 
those who despise every other, was cultivated with all its in- 
genious pedantry ; and every improvement in useftil art, every 
creation in inventive architecture, was made subservient to the 
grandeur of an elevated class in society. The burghers, in 
those parts of Europe which had become rich by commerce, 
emulated in their public distinctions, as they did ultimately in 
their private families, the ensigns of patrician nobility. This 
prevailing spirit of aristocracy was still but partiaUy modified 
by the spirit of popular freedom on one hand, or of respectful 
loyalty on the other. 

62. It is far more important to observe the disposition of 
Reiisioiu the public mind in respect of religion, which not only 
opinions, claims to itself one great branch of literature, but 
exerts a powerful influence over almost every other. The 
greater part of literature in the middle ages, at least from the 
twelfth century, may be considered as artillery levelled 
Attacks on against the clergy : I do not say against the church, 
thechupch. ^hJch might imply a doctrinal opposition by no 
means universal. But if there is one theme upon which the 
most serious as well as the lightest, the most orthodox as the 
most heretical, writers are united, it is ecclesiastical corruption. 
Divided among themselves, the secular clergy detested the 
regular ; the regular monks satirized the mendicant friars ; who 
in their turn, after exposing both to the ill-will of the people, 
incurred a double portion of it themselves. In this most im- 
portant respect, therefore, the influence of mediaeval literature 
was powerful towards change; but it rather loosened the 
associations of ancient prejudice, and prepared mankind for 
revolutions of speculative opinion, than brought them forward. 

63. It may be said, in general, that three distinct currents of 
Thrae lines religious Opinion are discernible on this side of the 
?r?**°i^ Alps in the first part of the fifteenth century. 1. The 
fifteenth high pretensions of the. Church of Rome to a sort of 

*^'^' moral as well as theological infallibility, and to a 
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paramount authority even in temporal afiairs, when she should 
think fit to interfere with them, were maintained by a great 
body in the monastic and mendicant orders ; and had stiU, pro- 
bably, a considerable influence over the people in most parts 
of Europe. 2. The Councils of Constance and Basle, and the 
contentions of the Galilean and German churches against 
the encroachments of the holy see, had raised up a strong ad- 
verse party, supported occasionally by the government, and 
more uniformly by the temporal lawyers and other educated 
laymen. It derived, however, its greatest force from a number 
of sincere and earnest persons, who set themselves against the 
gross vices of the time, and the abuses grown up in the church 
through self-interest or connivance. They were disgusted 
also at the scholastic systems, which had turned religion into a 
matter of subtle dispute, while they labored to found it oc 
devotional feeling and contemplative love. The mystical theo- 
logy, which, from seeking the illuminating influence and pier- 
cing love of the Deity, oflen proceeded onward to visions of 
complete absorption in his essence, till that itself was lost, aa 
in the East, from which this system sprang, in an annihilating 
pantheism, had never wanted, and can never want, its disci- 
ples. Some, of whom Bonaventura is the most conspicuous, 
opposed its enthusiastic emotions to the icy subtil ties of the 
schoolmen. Some appealed to the hearts of the people in their 
own language. Such was Tauler, whose sermons were long 
popular, and have oflen been printed ; and another was the 
unknown author of the German Theology, a favorite work 
with Luther, and known by the Latin version of Sebastian 
Castalio. Such, too, were Gerson and Clemangis ; and such 
were the numerous brethren who issued from the CoUege of 
Deventer.* One, doubtless of this class, whenever he may have 
lived, was author of the celebrated treatise De Imi- _ 
tatione Christi (a title which has been transferred Deimi- 
from the first chapter to the entire work), commonly ^^^ 
ascribed to Thomas von Kempen, or k Kempis, one of 
the Deventer Society, but the origin of which has been, and 
will continue to be, the subject of strenuous controversy. Be- 
sides Thomas k Kempis, two candidates have been supported 
by their respective partisans : John Grerson, the famous Chan- 

t Behhorn, tI. 1-186, baa amplj and learning; yet both wfll be oaaftil to the 

well treated the theological literature of Bnglish reader. Eichhom aeema vail 

the ftfleenth century. Moeheim bt leea acquainted with the myttioal diTioM, li 

■atitftetory. and Mllncr wants extent of p. 97 <l post. 
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cellor of the University of Paris ; and John Gersen, whose 
name appears in one manuscript, and whom some contend to 
have been abbot of a monastery at Vercelli in the thirteenth 
century; while others hold him an imaginary being, except as 
a misnomer of Gerson. Several French writers plead for their 
illustrious countryman, and especially M. Gence, one of the 
last who has revived the controversy ; while the German and 
Flemish writers, to whom the Sorbonne acceded, have always 
contended for Thomas k Kempis ; and Gersen has had the re- 
spectable support of Bellarmin, Mabillon, and most of the Bene- 
dictine order.^ The book itself is said to have gone through 



1 I am not prepared to state the external 
evidence upon thLi keenly debated question 
witti sufficient preci^on. In a few words, 
it may, I believe, be said, Uiat in favor of 
Thomas k Kempis has been alleged the tes- 
timony of many early editions bearing tiis 
name, including one about 1471, which 
appears to be tl^ first ; as well as a general 
traidition Arom his own time, extending 
over most of Europe, which has led a great 
md^rity, including the Sorbonne itself, to 
determine the cause in his favor. It is also 
■aid that a manuscript of the treaUse De 
Imitatione bears these words at the con- 
elusion, *^ Finitus et completus per manum 
Thomse de KempUi, 1441 ; " and that in 
this manuscript are so many erasures and 
alterations, as give it the appearance of his 
original autograph. Against Thomas jLn 
Kempis it is iirged that he was a professed 
oalligrapher or copyist for the College of De- 
venter ; that the Chronicle of St. Agnes, a 
contemporary work, says of him, *^Scrip- 
■it BibUam nostram totaliter, et multot* 
alios libros pro dome et pro pretio ; " that 
the entry above mentioned is more like 
that of a transcriber than of an author ; 
that the same chronicle makes no mention 
of ills having written the treatise De Imi- 
tatione, nor does it appear in an early 
list of works ascribed to him. For Oerson 
are brought forward a gpneat number of 
early ediUons in France, and sUll more in 
Italy, among which is the first that bears 
a date (Venice, 1483), both in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries : and some other 

Erobabilities are alleged. But this treatbe 
I not mentioned in a list of his writings 
given by himself. As to Qersen, hLs claim 
seems to rest on a manuscript of great 
anttquity, wUch ascribes It to him ; and 
indirectly on all those manuscripts which 
are asserted to be older than the time 
of Gerson and Thomas k Kempis. But, 
as I have before observed, I do not profess 
to give a full view of the external evidence, 
of wliich I possesi but a superficial know- 
ledge. 



From the book itself, two remarks, wUch 
I do not pretend to be novel, have sug- 
gested themselves to me. 1. The QalU- 
cisms or ItalicLsms are very numerous, and 
strike the readet at once ; such as ^* Scien- 
tia sine timore Dei quid importat ? " — 
" Resiste in principio indinatioid tusB " — 
" Vigilia semtina " — " Uomo passiona- 
tus" — " Vivere cum nobis contrarianti- 
bus" — ** Timoratior in cunctis actibus" 
— *< Sufferentia crucis." It seems strange 
that these barbarous adaptations of French 
or Italian should have occurred to any 
one whose native language was Dutch; 
unless it can be shown, tlmt through St. 
Bernard, or any other ascetic writer, they 
had become naturalized in religious style. 
2. But, on the other hand, it seems impos- 
sible to resist ttie conviction, that the 
author was an inhabitant of a monastery ; 
which was not the case with Oerson, ori- 
ginally a secular priest at Paris, and em- 
ployed for many years in active life as 
chancellor of the university and one of the 
leaders of the Oallic&n Church. The whole 
spirit breathed by the treatise De Imita- 
tione Christi Is that of a solitary ascetic : 
" Vellem me pluries taculase et Inter ho- 
mines non fuisse. — Sed quare tam llbenter 
loquimur, et Invicem fkbulamur, cum raro 
sine Isesione conscientisB ad silentium redi- 
mus. — Cella continuata dulceecit, et male 
custodita taedinm generat. Si in principio 
conversionis tusB bene earn incoluerli et 
custodieris, erit tibi posthao dilecta, arnica, 
et gratiwimum solatium.'* 

As the former consideration seems to 
exclude Thomas jk Kempis, so the latter is 
unfavorable to the claims of Oerson. It 
has been observed, however, that, in one 
passage (1. i. c. 24), there is an apparent 
allusion to Dante, which, if Intended, must 
put an end to Gersen, Abbot of Vercelli, 
whom hb supporters place in the first part 
of the thirteenth century. But the allu- 
sion is not indisputable. Various articles 
in the Biographic Universelle, trom the 
poi of M. Geooe, maintain his (avofifea 
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eighteen hundred editions, and has probably been more read than 
any one work after the Scripture. 3. A third religious party con- 
sisted of the avowed or concealed heretics, some disciples of 
the older sectaries, some of Wicliffe or Huss, resembling the 
school of Gerson and Gerai'd Groot in their earnest piety, but 
drawing a more decided line of separation between themselves 
and the ruling power, and ripe for a more complete reforma- 
tion than the others were inclined to desire. It is not possible, 
however, for us to pronounce on all the shades of opinion that 
might be secretly cherished in the fifteenth century. 

64. Those of the second class were perhaps comparatively 
rare at this time in Italy, and those of the third much scepticism, 
more so. But the extreme superstition of the popular ^^JJJ 
creed, the conversation of Jews and Mahometans, the tjanity. 
unbounded admiration of pagan genius and virtue, the natural 
tendency of many minds to doubt and to perceive difRculties, 
which the schoolmen were apt to find everywhere, and no- 
where to solve, joined to the irreligious spirit of the Aristote- 
lian philosophy, especially as modified by Averroes, could not 
but engender a secret tendency towards infidelity, the course 
of which may be traced with ease in the writings o£ those ages. 
Thus the taJe of the three rings in Boccace, whether original 
or not, may be reckoned among the sports of a sceptical philo- 
sophy. But a proof, not less decisive, that the blind faith we 
ascribe to the middle ages was by no means universal, results 
from the numerous vindications of Christianity written in the 
fifteenth century. Eichhom, after referring to several passages 
in the works of Petrarch, mentions defences of religion by 
Marsilius Ficinus, Alfonso de Spina (a converted Jew), Savo- 
narola, ^neas Sylvius, Picus of Mirandola. He gives an ana- 
lysis of the first, which, in its course of argument, difiers little 
from modem apologies of the same class.^ 

hvpotheMb; and M.D»nDoa,in th« Jour- hMrt-piercIng truth in many of its <!•• 

nal den Savaus for 1826, and again in the taehed aentencea, but placea its rule of 

Tolume for 1827, eapouaes the same eauae, life in abeolute secluidon ftom the world, 

and eren laya, '* Nona ne noua arr&terona and ieldom refers to the exerciM of any 

point k ce qui regarde Thomaa 4 Kempia. social or eren domentic duty. It haa na- 

4 qui rrt ourragrn^eatpluaguireattribue turally been lemi a farorite in l*rotestant 

aiOourd'hui," p. 681. But aujourcThui countriea, both twm Ita monaatic charae- 

muKt be interpreted rather literally, if thia ter, and becauMe thof«e who incline towards 

be conrrt. This b in the reriew of a de- CulTiniam do not And in it the phraaeologj 

fence of the pretenidona of Gersen by M. to which they are nrcuHtomed. The trana> 

Gregory , who adducea some strong reasons lations are Tery numerous : but there seema 

to proTe that the work ia older than the to be an inimitable expreasion in ita condit 

Iburteenth century and energetic though barbarooa Latin. 

Thia book oontaina graat baauty and ^ Vol. Ti. p. 2A. 
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65. These writings, though by men so considerable as most 
Raimond of those he has named, are very obscure at present ; 
deSebonde. y^^^ j^jjg treatise of Raimond de Sebonde is somewhat 
better known, in consequence of the chapter in Montaigne 
entitled an Apology for him. Montaigne had previously trans- 
lated into French the Theologia Natu rails of this Sebonde, 
professor of medicine at Barcelona in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. This has been called by some the first regu- 
lar system of natural theology ; but even if nothing of that kind 
could be found in the writings of the schoolmen, which is cer- 
tainly not the case, such an appellation, notwithstanding the 
title, seems hardly due to Sebonde's book, which is intended, 
not so much to erect a fabric of religion independent of reve- 
lation, as to demonstrate the latter by proofs derived from the 
order of nature. 

66. Dugald Stewart, in his first dissertation prefixed to the 
Hig ^g^ Encyclopaedia Britannica, observes, that " the prin- 
misunder- cipal aim of Sebonde's book, according to Montaigne, 

is to show that Christians are in the wrong to make 
human reasoning the basis of their belief, since the object of it 
is only conceived by faith and by a special inspiration of the 
divine grace." I have been able to ascertain that the excellent 
author was misled in this passage by confiding in a translation 
of Montaigne, which he took in a wrong sense. Far from such 
being the aim of Sebonde, his book is wholly devoted to the 
rational proofs of religion ; and what Stewart has taken for a 
proposition of Sebonde himself, is merely an objection, which, 
according to Montaigne, some were apt to make against his 
mode of reasoning. The passage is so very clear, that every 
one who looks at Slontaigne (1. ii. c. 12) must instantaneously 
perceive the oversight wliich the translator, or rather Stewart, 
has made ; or he may satisfy himself by the article on Sebonde 
in Bayle.^ 

67. The object of Sebonde's book, according to himself, is 
ms real ^ develop those truths as to God and man which are 
oiOect. latent in nature, and through which the latter may 
learn every thing necessary, and especially may understand 
Scripture, and have an infallible certainty of its truth. This 
science is incorporate in all the books of the doctors of the 

* [The transUtUon uaed by Stewart may original. It most be said, that, if he had 
not haTe been that by Cotton, but one been more attentive, the tranwlation oould 
Dubliahed in 1776. which professes to be not have misled him —1812.1 
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church, as the alphabet is in their words. It is the first sci- 
ence, the basis of all others, and requiring no other to be 
previously known. The scarcity of the book will justify an 
extract, which, though in very uncouth Latin, will serve to 
give a notion of what Sebonde really aimed at ; but he labors 
with a confused expression, arising partly from the vastness of 
his subject* 

68. Sebonde seems to have had floating in his mind, as this 
extract will suggest, some of those theories as to the jj^^„ ^f 
correspondence of the moral and material world hbargu- 
which were afterwards propounded in their cloudy ™*°**- 
magnificence by the Theosophists of the next two centuries. 
He undertakes to prove the Trinity from the analogy of na- 
ture. His argument is ingenious enough, if not quite of 
orthodox tendency ; being drawn from the scale of existence, 
which must lead us to a being immediately derived from the 
First Cause. He proceeds to derive other doctrines of Christi- 

1 " Duo sunt libri nobla data a Deo : sd- pliiUB et doctrlnn ; et cum natunUitor s 

licet liber uniTeraitotin creatunrum, live sua creatione uullam habeat actu doo- 

liber natune, et aliuii ent liber ncne ncrip- trinam neque ncientianif lit toinen aptua 

turse. Primus liber fuit datua homioi ft ad auflcipiendum earn ; et cum docUinft 

principio, dum univemitaa rerum fuit con- et adentia sine libro, in quo mcripta ait, 

dita, quoniam qu«elibet creatura non est non poasit haberi, conyenientisHimum fUit, 

nidi quaedom litera din^to Dei scripta, et ex ne frusira homo esset capax doctrinee et 8ci« 

pluribud creaturis sicut ex pluribus Uteris entise, quod dirina scientia, homini llbrum 

componitur liber. Ita componitur liber creaTertt, in quo per se et sine magistro 

crt»iturarum, in quo libro etiiun continetur possit studere doctrinam necesnariam ; 

homo : et eAt principalior litera ipsius libri. propterea hoc totum istum mundum Ti8i> 

Kt sicut litene et dictionis flMstas ex literis biiem sibi crearit, etdedit taaquauii librum 

important et includunt scientiam et di- proprium et naturalem et infUlibilem, Dei 

Tentas slgniflcadones et mirabiles senten- digito scripiumf ubi singulae creaturie 

tias : ita conformiter ipsae creaturae simul quasi litem aunt, non humano arbitrio 

conjunctas et ad inrloem comparatae im- aed divino JuTante Judicioai demonstran- 

portant et signiflcant diversas signiflcatio- dum homini sapientiam et doctrinam sibi 

nes et sententias, at continent scientiam necesaariam ad aalutem. Quam quidem 

homini necesaariam. Secundua antem li- aapientiam nullua poteet ridere. neque 

ber scriptune datua est homini aecundo, l^re per ae in dicto libro semper aperto, 

et hoc in defectu prlmi libri ; eo quia homo oM fberit a Deo illuminatus et a peocato 

nesciebat in primo legere, qui erat caecua ; originali mundatus. Et ideo nullus anti- 

ned tauien primus liber creaturarum est quorum philosophorum pnganunmi potest 

omnibus communis, quia aolnm derid legere luuic acientiam, quia erant excaecati 

legere sdunt in eo [i.e. aecundo]. quantum ad propriam nlutem, quamris in 

** Item primus libeir, sdlicet naturas, non dicto libro legerunt aliquam scientiamf et 

potest fiUsiflcari, nee deleri, neque flUae omnem quam liabuerunt ab eodem con- 

interpretari ; ideo lueretid non poasunt traxerunt; aed reram aafrientiam qua 

eum false intelUgere, nee aliquis poteat in ducit ad Titam aetemam, quamria ftierat 

eo fieri tuereticus. Sad secundus poteet in eo seripta, legere non potuerunt. 
alsiflcari et (klae interpretari et male " Ista autem Kientia non est aliud, nisi 

ntelligi. Attamen uterque liber est ab oogitare et yidere sapientiam scriptam in 

eodem, quia idem Dominus et creaturaa creaturis, et extrahere ipsam ab iUis, et 

condidit, et sacnun Scripturam reTelaTit. ponere in animft, et ridere signiflcationem 

Kt ideo conreniunt ad inricem, et non creaturarum. Et sic comparando ad aliam 

rontradicit unus alteri, aed tamen primua et coi^ungere aicut dictionem dictioni, et 

est nobia connaturalis, aeenndua auper- ex tali conjunctione reeultat sententia 

naturalia. Praeterea cum homo ait nato- et algnifloatio rera, dum tamen aciat hooM 

rmlitar ratjonalia, 9t aoaceptlbUia diaoi- inteUigare et cosnoacere.*' 
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anitj from principles of natural reason ; and after this, which 
occupies about half a volume of 779 closely printed pages, he 
comes to direct proofs of revelation : first, because God, who 
does all for his own honor, would not suffer an impostor to 
persuade the world that he was equal to God, which Mahomet 
never pretended ; and afterwards hj other arguments more or 
less valid or ingenious. 

69.' We shall now adopt a closer and more chronological 
arrangement than before ; ranging under each decennial period 
the circumstances of most importance in the general history 
of literature, as well as the principal books published within 
it. This course we shall pursue till the channels of learning 
become so various, and so extensively diffused through several 
kingdoms, that it will be found convenient to deviate in some 
measure from so strictly chronological a form, in order to con- 
solidate better the history of different sciences, and diminish 
in some measure what can never wholly be removed from a 
work of this nature, — the confusion of perpetual change of 
subject. 
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CHAPTER nL 

ON THE UTSRATURB OF EUROPE VBOM 1440 TO THE CLOSE OV THE 

FITTEENTH GENTUBT. 



Sect. L 1440-1450. 

Clanlcal Literature in Italy— Nioolaa V. — Laorentios Valla. 

1. The reader is not to consider the year 1440 as a marked 
epoch in the annals of literature. It has sometimes The year 
been treated as such by those who have referred the cJ^J^m 
inventing of printing to this particular era. But it »n epoch, 
is here cho3en as an arbitrary line, nearly coincident with the 
complete development of an ardent thirst for classical, and 
especially Grecian, literature in Italy, as the year 1400 was 
with its first manifestation. 

2. No very conspicuous events belong to this decennial 
period. The spirit of improvement, already so pow- ^ ntinuai 
e.rfully excited in Italy, continued to produce the prognwof 
same effects in rescuing ancient manuscripts from "•™**«- 
the chances of destruction, accumulating them in libraries, 
making translations from the Greek, and, by intense labor 
in the perusal of the best authors, rendering both their sub- 
stance and their language familiar to the Italian scholar. The 
I)atronage of Cosmo de* Medici, Alfonso King of Naples, and 
Nicolas of Este, has already been mentioned. Lionel, suc- 
cessor of the last prince, was by no means inferior to him in 
love of letters. But they had no patron so important as Nicolas 
V. (Thomas of Sarzana), who became pope in 1447 ; 

nor has any later occupant of his chair, without 
<;xcepting Leo X., deserved equal praise as an encourager of 
learning. Nicolas founded the Vatican Library, and left it, at 
his death in 1455, enriched with 5,000 volumes, — a treasure 
far exceeding that of any other collection in Europe. Every 
vnhoUur who needed maintenance (which was, of course, the 
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common case) found it at the court of Home ; innumerable 
benefices all over Christendom, which had fallen into the grasp 
of the holj see, and frequently required of their incumbents, 
as is well known, neither residence nor even the priestly- 
character, affording the means of generosity, which have sel- 
dom been so laudably applied. Several Greek authors were 
translated into Latin by direction of Nicolas V. ; among which 
are the history of Diodorus Siculus, and Xenophon's Cyro- 
psedia, by Poggio,* who still enjoyed the office of apostolical 
secretary, as he had under Eugenius IV., and with still more 
abundant munificence on the part of the pope ; Herodotus and 
Thucydides by Valla, Polybius by Perotti, Appian by Decem- 
brio, Strabo by Gregory of Tiferno and Guarino of Verona, 
Theophrastus by Graza, Plato de Legibus, Ptolemy's Almagest, 
and the Praeparatio Evangelica of Eusebius by George of 
Trebizond.* These translations, it has been already observed, 
will not bear a very severe criticism ; but certainly there was 
an extraordinary cluster of learning round the chair of this 
excellent pope. 

3. Comiani remarks, that if Nicolas V., like some popes, 
juatioe ^^ raised a distinguished family, many pens would 
due to his havc been employed to immortalize him; but, not 

having surrounded himself with relations, his fame 
has been much below his merits. Gibbon, one of the first to 
do full justice to Nicolas, has made a similar observation. 
How striking the contrast between this pope and his famous 
predecessor Gregory I., who, if he did not burn and destroy 
heathen authors, was at least anxious to discourage the read- 
ing of them! These eminent men, like Michael Angelo's 
figures of Night and Morning, seem to stand at the two gates 
of the middle ages, emblems and heralds of the mind's long 
sleep, and of its awakening. 

4. Several little treatises by Poggio, rather in a moral than 

> This translation of Diodonu has been script of the translation. Poggio, indeed, 

affcri)>ed bj tome of our writers, even since in his prelkce, deelarea ttiat he undertook 

tae error has Ijeen pointed out, to John it by command of Nicolas V. See Niceron, 

Free, an Englishman, who had heard the ix. 158 ; Zeno, DIssertajdoni Vossiane, i. 41 ; 

ectures of Uie younger Ouarini in Italy. Ginguen^, ill. 246. Pits follows Leland in 

''Quod opus." Leland observes, "Itali ascribing a translation of Diodorus to Free. 

Poggio Tanissime attribnnnt Florentlno." and quotes the first words : thus, if it stUl 

De Scriptoribus Britann., p. 462. But it should be suggested that this may be a 

hears the name of Poggio in the two edi- different work, there are the means of 

tions printed in 1472 and 1493; and Le- proTing It. 

land seems to hare been deceired by some * Ueeren, p. 73. 
tnut who had put Free's name on a manu- 
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political strain, display an obAerving and intelligent mind. 
Such are those on nobility, and on the unhappiness poggio on 
of princes. For these, which were written before the ruin* 
1 440, the reader may have recourse to Shepherd, Cor- ** "**' 
niani, or Ginguene. A later essay, if we may so call it, on 
the vicissitudes of fortune, begins with rather an interesting 
description of the ruins of Rome. It is an enumeration of 
the more conspicuous remains of the ancient city; and we 
may infer from it, that no great devastation or injury has taken 
place since the fifteenth century. Gibbon has given an 
account of this little tract, which is not, as he shows, the earli* 
est on the subject. Poggio, I will add, seems not to have 
known some things with which we are familiar, as the Cloaca 
Maxima, the fragments of the Servian Wall, the Mamertine 
Prison, the Temple of Nerva, the Giano Quadrifronte; and, 
by some odd misinformation, believes that the tomb of Cecilia 
Metclla, which he had seen entire, was afterwards destroyed.* 
This leads to a conjecture that the treatu^e was not finished 
during his residence at Rome, and consequently not within 
the present decennium. 

5. In the fourth book of this treatise De Varietate For- 
tunae, Poggio has introduced a remarkable narration j^^^^^^^f 
of travels by a Venetian, Nicolo di Conti, who in UieEastby 
1419 had set off from his country, and, after passing ^^^' 
many years in Persia and India, returned home in 1444. 
His account of those regions, in some respects the earliest on 
which reliance could be placed, will be found, rendered into 
Italian from a Portuguese version of Poggio, in the first 
volume of Ramusio. That editor seems not to have known 
that the original was in print 

G. A far more considerable work by Laurentius Valla, 
on the graces of the Latin language, is rightly, I Lanmitiui 
iM'licve, placed within this period; but it is often ^*"*- 
(litricult to determine the dates of books published before the 
invention of printing. Valla, like Poggio, had long earned 
the favor of Alfonso ; but, unlike him, had forfeited that of the 
court of Rome. His character was very irascible and over- 
l)earing, — a fault too general with the learned of the fifteenth 
century : but he may, perhaps, be placed at the head of the 
literary republic at this time; for if inferior to Poggio, an 
probably lie was, in vivacity and variety of genius, he was 

> ** Ad oalocm poitM mi^lore cz parte ezterminatiiin.** 
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undoubtedly above him in what was then most valued and 
most useful, — grammatical erudition. 

7. Valla began with an attack on the court of Home in his 
idb attack declamation against the donation of Constantine. 
oourt*of Some have, in consequence, reckoned him among the 
Rome. precursors of Protestantism ; while others have im- 
puted to the Roman see, that he was pursued with its hos- 
tility for questioning that pretended title to sovereignty. But 
neither of these representations is just Valla confines him- 
self altogether to the temporal principality of the pope ; but, 
as to this, his language must be admitted to have been so 
abusive, as to render the resentment of the court of Rome not 
unreasonable.^ 

8. The more famous work of Valla, De Elegantiis Latinse 
Hiaireatiae Linguae, begins with too arrogant an assumption, 
on^he u fjj^gg books," he says, " will contain nothing that 
i»n««««^ has been said by any one else. For many ages past, 
not only no man has been able to speak Latin, but none 
have understood the Latin they read : the studious of philoso- 
phy have had no comprehension of the philosophers ; the advo- 
cates, of the orators ; the lawyers, of the jurists ; the general 
scholar, of any writers of antiquity." Valla, however, did at 
least incomparably more than any one who had preceded him ; 
and it would probably appear, that a great part of the distinc- 
tions in Latin syntax, inflection, and synonymy, which our best 
grammars contain, may be traced to his work. It is to be 
observed, that he made free use of the ancient grammarians ; 
so that his vaunt of originality must be referred to later times. 
Valla is very copious as to synonymes, on which the delicate, 
and even necessary, understanding of a language mainly 
depends. If those have done most for any science who have 

^ A few lines will suffice as a specimen : horrenda tox andiator, partes contra ec* 

** Itomani pontiflces, exemptum fiicino- clesiam ; ecclesia contra Pemsinos pugnat, 

mm omnium cteteris pontiflcibus, et im- contra Bononienses. Non contra Christia 

probii«imi scribie et pharisasi, qui aedetis nos pugnat ecclesia, aed papa." Of tht 

auper cathednun Moyai, et opera Dathan papal claim to temporal aovereigpity by 

et Abyron fhcitla, itane restimenta appa- prewription, ValLa writes indignantly : 

Tatils, pompa equitatds, omnia denique '' l^neMripRit Romana ecclesia ; o imperiti, 

Tita CsBsariSf Ticarium Christi decebit?" o diTinl Juris ignari. Nullus quantumris 

The whole tone is more like Luther's Tio- anoorum numeroa Terum abolere titu- 

lence than what we should expect ih>m an lum potest. Pnescripsit Romana ecclesia. 

Italian of the fifteenth century : but it is Tace, nefaria ling^ia. Pneacriptionem quaa 

with the ambitious spirit of aggrandize* fit de rebus mutis atque irrationalibus, 

ment as temporal princes that he re- ad hominem transfers ; ci^us quo diutur 

proaches the pontiffs ; nor can it be denied nior in aerritute possessio, eo detestaM* 

that Blartin and Eugenius had giren pro- llor." 
vocation Ibr his iuTectiTe. ** Neo ampliuf 
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carried it farthest from the point whence they set out, philo- 
logy seems to owe quite as much to Valla as to any one who 
has come since. The treatise was received with enthusiastic 
admiration ; continually reprinted ; honored with a paraphrase 
by Erasmus ; commented, abridged, extracted, and even turned 
into verse.^ 

9. Valla, however, self-confident and of no good temper, in 
censuring the language of others, fell not unfre- j^^^^^ 
quently into mistakes of his own. Vives and 
Budaeus, coming in the next century, and in a riper age of 
philology, blame the hypercritical disposition of one who had 
not the means of pronouncing negatively on Latin words and 
phrases, from his want of sufUcient dictionaries : his fastidious- 
ness became what they call superstition, imposing captious 
scruples and unnecessary observances on himself and the 
world.* And, of this species of superstition, there has been 
much since his time in philology. 

10. Heeren, one of the few who have, in modem times, 
spoken of this work from personal knowledge and Heeren'a 
with sufficient learning, gives it a high character. P«*«ofit- 
" Valla was, without doubt, the best acquainted with Latin of 
any man in his age; yet, no pedantic Ciceronian, he had 
studied all the classical writers of Rome. His ElegantiaB is 
a work on grammar: it contains an explanation of refined 
turns of expression, especially where they are peculiar to 
Latin ; displaying not only an exact knowledge of that tongue, 
but often also a really philosophical study of language in gene- 
ral. In an age when nothing was so much valued as a good 
Latin style, yet when the helps, of which we now possess so 
many, were all wanting, such a work must obtain a great suo- 
ces:^, since it relieved a necessity which every one felt." ' 

1 1. We have to give this conspicuous scholar a place in 
another line of criticism, — that on the text and inter- Vaiia's 
pretation of the New Testament. His annotations "°h?New 
are the earliest specimen of explanations founded on Testameut 

> Corni&ni, U. 221. The edition of Val- somma religlone inatitiflM ; ddnde JudicU 
la (le ElegaDtiifl, recorded by Paanr, are cerimonia mngulari, cum profiactus quo- 
twenty •«{ght In the fifteenth century, be- que diligentiam »quaieet, in earn super- 
ginning in 1471 ; and thirty-one in the lint etitlonem senalm delapeum eeee, nt et sese 
thirtv-<tix years of the next. ipee et alioe captiosis obflerratiotiibuji scrk> 

> ViT«s9 de tradendis diaclplinia, i. 478 bendique l^bos obltgaret." Commentar. 
Budaeus obeenres, ** Ego Laurentium Val« in ling. Ormc^p. 26 (1629). But som«- 
lenneoi, egivgii spiritus Tirum, existimo times, perhapa, Valla is right, and Bodsrae 
s»cuU Rui imperitia oOnisum primum La> wrong in censuring lUm. 

tine loquendi conaaetodiofsm ocmetitnere * P. 220. 

VOL. I. 11 
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the original language. In the course of these, he treats the 
Vulgate with some severity. But Valla is said to have had 
but a slight knowledge of Greek ; ^ and it must also be owned, 
that, with all his merit as a Latin critic, he wrote indififerentlj, 
and with less classical spirit than his adversary Poggio. The 
invectives of these against each other do little honor to their 
memory, and are not worth recording in this volume, though 
they could not be omitted in a legitimate history of the Italian 
scholars. 



Sect. II. 1450-1460. 

Greeks in Italj — InTentkm of Printing. 

12. The capture of Constantinople in 1453 drove a few 
Pn»h arri- learned Greeks, who had lingered to the last amidst 
TaiofGreekathe crash of their ruined empire, to the hospitable 

^' and admiring Italy. Among these have been reck- 
oned Argjrropulus and Chalcondyles, successively teachers 
of their own language ; Andronicus Callistus, who is said to 
have followed the same profession both there and at Rome ; 
and Constantine Lascaris, of an imperial family, whose lessons 
were given for several years at Milan, and afterwards at Mes- 
sina. It seems, however, to be proved that Argyropulus had 
been already for several years in Italy.* 

13. The cultivation of Greek literature gave rise about 

piAtonista ^^'® ^^^® ^^ ^ vehement controversy, which had some 
»nd Aris- influence on philosophical opinions in Italy. Gemis- 
toteiiana. ^^g Pletho, a native of the Morea, and one of those 
who attended the Council of Florence in 1439, being an en- 
thusiastic votary of the Platonic theories in metaphysics and 
natural theology, communicated to Cosmo de' Medici part of 
his own zeal; and from that time the citizens of Florence 
formed a scheme of establishing an academy of learned men 

1 "Annis abhino daoentli Herodotum apud emditoe decoxit." Hnet d« Claris 

ei Thucydidem lAtinis Uteris exponebat Interpretibus, apud Blount. Daunou, 

Laurent! us Valla, in ea bene et el^;anter however, in the Biographie Universelle, 

dicendl copia, quam totis Toluminibus ex- art. " Tnucydides," asserts that Valla's 

plicayit, inelegans tamen, et psene barba- translation of that historian is generally 

rus, Gnecis aid hoc Uteris leTlter tinctus, Ihithftil. This would show no inconside> 

ad auctorum sententias parum attentus, rable knowledge of Greek for that age. 

oadtana saepo, et alias res agens, fldem * Hody; Titaboschi; Boeooe. 
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to discuss and propagate the Platonic system. This seems to 
have been carried into effect early in the present decennial 
period. 

14. ]Sfeantime, a treatise by Pletho, wherein he not only 
extolled the Platonic philosophy, which he mingled, xhdr con- 
as wa3 then usual, with that of the Alexandrian troTe»y. 
school, and of the spurious writings attributed to 2^roaster 
and Hermes, but inveighed without measure against Aristotle 
and his disciples, had aroused the Aristotelians of Greece, 
where, as in Western Europe, their master's authority had long 
prevailed. It seems not improbable that the Platonists were 
obnoxious to the orthodox party for sacrificing their own 
church to that of Rome ; and there is also some ground for 
ascribing a rejection of Christianity to Pletho. The dispute, 
at least, began in Greece, where Pletho*8 treatise met with an 
angry opponent in G^nnadius, Patriarch of Constantinople.^ 
It soon spread to Italy : Theodore Gaza embracing the cause 
of Aristotle with temper and moderation;* and Greorge of 
Trebizond, a far inferior man, with invectives against the 
Platonic philosophy and its founder. Others replied in the 
same tone ; and, whether from ignorance or from rudeness, this 
controversy appears to have been managed as much with 
abuse of the lives and characters of two philosophers, dead 
nearly two thousand years, as with any rational discussion of 
their tenets. Both sides, however, strove to make out, what 
in fact was the ultimate object, that the doctrine they main- 
tained was more consonant to the Christian religion than that 
of their adversaries. Cardinal Bessarion, a man of solid and 
elegant learning, replied to Greorge of Trebizond in a book 
entitled Adversus GEdumniatorem Platonis; one of the first 
l)ooks that appeared from the Roman press in 1470. This 
dispute may possibly have originated, at least in Greece, 
before 1450 ; and it was certainly continued beyond 1460, the 



< Pletbo^N death, In an extmne old age. b acreed that this was done after his 

U fixed hy Brucker, on the authority or death. 

George of Treblaond, before the capture * Hodr, p. 79, doabti whether Gam*e 

of ConKtantioople. A letter, indeed, of Tindication of Aristotle were not merely 

BcKuuion, In 144^ (Mim. de TAcad. dee Terbal, in eonTeraation with Beasarloa; 

Iniicript., ml. U.), seems to Imply that he whieh is, howerer, ImplleiUy eontrsdieted 

wan then Urlng ; but this cannot hate by BoiTin and Tlraboschi, who assert him 

been the caw. Gennadlos, his enemy, to hare written against Pletho. The oom« 

abdimted the patriarchate of Oonstanti- parison of Plato and Aristotle br Qeone 

nople in 1468 ; harinc been raised to it In of Treblsond was publislied at Venice n 

1468. The public burning of Pletho^s lfi28, as Ileeren says on the authority at 

book was in the intermediate time ; and it Fisbridus. 
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writings both of George and Bessarion appearing to be rather 
of later date.^ 

15. Bessarion himself was so far from being as unjust 
towards Aristotle as his opponent was towards Plato, that he 
translated his metaphysics. That philosopher, though almost 
the idol of the schoolmen, lay still in some measure under 
the ban of the Church, which had very gradually removed the 
prohibition she laid on his writings in the beginning of the 

hirteenth century. Nicolas V. first permitted them to be 
read without restriction in the universities.* 

16. Cosmo de' Medici selected Marsilius Ficinus, as a youth 
Marsiiius ^^ great promise, to be educated in the mysteries of 
Fksinus. Platouism, that he might become the chief and pre- 
ceptor of the new academy ; nor did the devotion of the young 
plulosopher fall short of the patron's hope. Ficinus declares 
himself to have profited as much by the conversation of 
Cosmo as by the writings of Plato ; but this is said in a dedi- 
cation to Lorenzo, and the author has not on other occasions 
escaped the reproach of flattery. He began as early as 1456, 
at the age of twenty-three, to write on the Platonic philoso- 
phy ; butj being as yet ignorant of Greek, prudently gave way 
to the advice of Cosmo and Landino, that he should acquire 
more knowledge before he imparted it to the world.^ 

17. The great glory of this decennial period is the inven- 
invention ^^^ ^^ printing ; or at least, as all must allow, its 
ofprinting. application to the purposes of useful learning. The 
reader will not expect a minute discussion of so long and un- 
settled a controversy as that which the origin of this art has 
furnished. For those who are little conversant with the sub- 
ject, a very few particulars may be thought necessary. 

18. About the end of the fourteenth century, we find a prac- 
Biock- ^^^ o^ taking impressions from engraved blocks of 
^>ookB. wood ; sometimes for playing-cards, which were not 
generally used long before that time ; sometimes for rude cuts 
of saints.^ The latter were frequently accompanied by a few 

1 The best aooonnt, and that from which * Bmeker, W. 60 ; Boeooe. 

later wiiten ha^e freely borrowed^ of this * Heinekke and others hare pxored that 

philosophical oontroTerqr, is by Boivin, in playing-cards were known in Oermany aa 

the second volume of the Memoirs of the early as 1299 ; but these were probablj 

Academy of Inscriptions, p. 15. Brucker, painted. Lambinet, Origines de Plmprt* 

It. 40; Buhle, ii. 107 ; and Tiraboschi, tL metis ; Singer's History of Playing-cards 

808, — are my other anthorities. The earliest cards were on parohment. 

* Laonoy de Tacia Aristotelis lortona 
fai Aoadsoiia PaiUensi, p. 4A. 
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lines of letters cut in the block. Graduallj entire pages were 
impressed in this manner; and thus began what are called 
block-books, printed in fixed characters, but never exceeding 
a very few leaves. Of these there exist nine or ten, often 
reprinted, as it is generally thought, between 1400 and 1440.* 
In using the word " printed," it is, of course, not intended to 
prejudice the question as to the real art of printing. These 
block-books seem to have been all executed in the Low 
Countries. They are said to have been followed by several 
editions of the short grammar of Donatus.^ These also were 
printed in Holland. This mode of printing from blocks of 
wood has been practised in China from time immemorial. 

19. The invention of printing, in the modem sense, from 
movable letters, has been referred by most to Guten- q^^^^^ 
berg, a native of Mentz, but settled at Strasburg. and costar'a 
He is supposed to have conceived the idea before *^""" 
1440, and to have spent the next ten years in making attempts 
at carrying it into effect; which some assert him to have 
done in short fugitive pieces, actually printed from his mova- 
ble wooden characters before 1450. But of the existence of 
these there seems to be no evidence.' Gutenberg's priority is 
disputed by those who deem Lawrence Costar of Haarlem the 
real inventor of the art. According to a tradition, which 
seems not to be traced beyond the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but resting afterwards upon sufticient testimony to 
prove itjj local reception, Costar substituted movable for fixed 
letters as early as 1430; and sonje have believed that a book 
called Speculum humanse Salvationis, of very rude wooden 
characters, proceeded from the Haarlem press before any 
other that is generally recognized.^ The tradition adds, that 
an unfaithful servant, having fied with the secret, set up for 
himself at Strasburg or Mentz : and this treachery was origi- 
nally ascribed to Gutenberg or Fust ; but seems, since they 
have been manifestly cleared of it, to have been laid on one 
Gensfieisch, reputed to be the brother of Gutenberg.* The 

* Lambinet ; Singer ; Ottley ; Dibdin, LndoTfco Guicclardini Is an answer to 
ke. Uiom who treat it as a forgery of Hadrian 

> Lambinet. Junius. SantandeTf Lambinet, and most 

* Memoires de I'Acad. des Inaeript.| rscent inTeetigators, are for Menti against 
xtU. 762 ; Lambinet, p. 118. Uaarlem. 

* In Mr. Ottley'g lUfitory of Engnrring, • Gensfieisch seems to have been the 
the claims of CoMtar are strongly main- name of ttiat branch of Uie Gutenberg 
tained, though chiefly on the authority of Family to which the In^ntor of printing 
Heerman's proofe, which go to establish belonged. Biogr. UniT., art. ^Outau- 
kh« local tradition; bat the eTidenoe of berg." 
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evidence, however, as to this, is highly precarious ; and, even 
if we were to admit the claims of Costar, there seems no fair 
reason to dispute that Gutenberg might also have struck out 
an idea, which surely did not require any extraordinary ingenu- 
ity, and left the most important ditiiculties to be surmounte49 
as they undeniably were, by himself and his coadjutors.* 

20. It is agreed by all, that, about 1450, Gutenberg, having 
ProjproM gone to Mentz, entered into partnership with Fust, a 
of tae rich merchant of that city, for the purpose of carry- 
ing the invention into effect ; and that Fust supplied 
him with considerable sums of money. The subsequent steps 
are obscure. According to a passage in the Annales Hirsar- 
gienses of Trithemius, written sixty years afterwards, "but on 
the authority of a grandson of Peter Schaeffer, their assistant 
iti the work, it was about 1452 that the latter brought the art 
to perfection by devising an easier mode of casting types.* 
This passage Lis been interpreted, according to a lax construc- 
tion, to msan, that Schaeffor invented the method of casting 
types in a matrix ; but seems more strictly to intimate, that we 
owe to him the great improvement in letter-casting ; namely, 
the punches of engraved steel, by which the matrices, or 
moulds, are struck, and without which, independent of the 
economy of labor, there could be no perfect uniformity of 
shape. Upon the former supposition, Schseffer may be 
reckoned the main inventor of the art of printing ; for mova- 
ble wooden letters, though small books may possibly have 
been printed by means of them, are so inconvenient, and 
letters of cut metal so expensive, that few great works were 
likely to have passed through the press till cast types were 
employed. Van Praet, however, believes the Psalter of 1457 
to have been printed from wooden characters ; and some have 
conceived letters of cut metal to have been employed both in 
that and in the first Bible. Lambinet, who thinks '^the 
essence of the art of printing is in the engraved punch," natu- 
rally gives the chief credit to Schasffer;' but this is not the 
more usual opinion. 

* Lambinet, p. 815. berg, qai le premier, oon^ut nd6e de la 

* " Petrofl Opilio de Oemsheim, tano typographie, en imaginant la mobility det 
fkmaliLS inventoria primi JoannLf Fust, oaRictiires, qui en e«t Time ; gloire i Fust, 
homo ingeniosus et prudens, faciliorem qui en fit umge arec lui, et sann lequM 
modum fundendi charACtenu excogitivlt, nous ne joulrioos peut-dtre pM de oe bien* 
et artem, ut nunc est, complerit. Lim- fait; gloire Ji Schasffer, ^ qui nous deTona 
binet, i. 101 ; see Djiunou contra: Id., 417. tout te mecanisme, et toutea lea merreillM 

» U. 213. In another place, he dirides de Tart;" i. 119. 
the praise better: " Gloire done 4 Outen- 
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21. The earliest book, properly so called, is now generally 
believed to be the Latin Bible, commonly called the y|„^ 
Mazarin Bible; a copy having been found, about printed 
the middle of the last centuiy, in Cardinal Mazarin's ***^®* 
library at Paris.* It is remarkable that its existence was un- 
known before : for it can hardly be called a book of very ex- 
traordinaiy scarcity ; nearly twenty copies being in different 
libraries, half of them in those of private persons in England.' 
No date appears in this Bible; and some have referred its publi- 
cation to 1452, or even to 1450, which few perhaps would at 
present maintain ; while others have thought the year 1455 
rather more probable.^ In a copy belonging to the Royal 
Library at Paris, an entry is made, importing that it was com- 
pleted in binding and illuminating at Mentz, on the Feast of the 
Assumption (Aug. 15), 1456. But Trithemius, in the passage 
above quoted, seems to intimate that no book had been printed 
in 1452; and considering the lapse of time that would natu- 
rally be employed in such an undertaking during the infancy 
of the art, and that we Imve no other printed book of the least 
importance to fill up the interval till 1457, and also that the bind- 
ing and illuminating the above-mentioned copy is hkely to have 
followed the publication at no great length of time, we may not 
err in placing its appearance in the year 1455, which will 
secure its hitherto unimpeached priority in the records of bib- 
liogniphy.* 

22. It is a very striking circumstance, that the high-minded 
inventors of this great art tried at the very outset so Beauty or 
bold a flight as the printing an entire Bible, and exe- "^ *^^- 
cuted it with astonishing success. It was Minerva leaping on 
earth in her divine strength and radiant armor, ready at the 
moment of her nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies. 

1 The Cologne Chronicle atyii, "Anno methods employed in the eartlest looks, 

Oomioi 1450, qui JubUaeus erat, ooeptum which are ahnoot all controTerted. This 

eat iiii|irimi, prim usque Uber, qui exoude> Bible is thought by Foumier, himself a 

batur. biblia fuere lAtina." letter-founder, to be printed flrom wooden 

> llibliotheca Sussexiana, i. 293 (1827). types; by Meerman, from types cut in 
The number there enumerated in eighteen; metal; by Heinekke and Daunou, fhm 
nine in public and nine in private libra- cast types, which is most probable. Lam- 
ries ; thnw of the fonner, and all the lat- binet, i. 417. Daunou does not believe 
ter, EngiLth. that any book was printed with types cut 

> Lanibinet thinlcs it was probably not either in wood or metal ; and that, after 
begun before 14/>3, nor published till the block-boolcs, there were none but with 
end of 1456 : i. IdO. See. on this Bible, an east letters like those now in use, invented 
article by Dr. Dib<lin in Valpy^s Classical by Gutenberg, perfected by Schsefler, and 
Journal, No. 8, which collects the testi- first employed oy them and Fust in Uw 
L^niee of his pred«res8ors. Maaurin Bible. Id., p. 428. 

* It Is very dkBcult to pronooooe oo tht 
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The Mazarin Bible is printed, some copies on vellum, some on 
paper of choice quality, with strong, black, and tolerably hand- 
some characters, but with some want of unifoimity ; which has 
led, perhaps unreasonably, to a doubt whether they were cast 
in a matrix. We may see in imagination this venerable and 
splendid volume leading up the crowded myriads of its follow- 
ers, and imploring, as it were, a blessing on the new art, by 
dedicating its first-fruits to the service of Heaven. 

23. A metrical exhortation, in the German language, to 
£j^riy take arms against the Turks, dated in 1 454, has been 
printed retrieved in the present century. If this date unequi- 
vocally refers to the time of printing, whi( h does not 
seem a necessary consequence, it is the earliest loose sheet 
that is known to be extant. It is said to be in the type of 
what is called the Bamberg Bible, which we shall soon have 
to mention. Two editions of Letters of Indulgence from Ni- 
colas v., bearing the date of 1454, are extant in single printed 
sheets, and two more editions of 1455 ; ^ but it has justly been 
observed, that, even if published before the Mazarin Bible, the 
printing of that great volume must have commenced long 
before. An almanac for the year 1457 has also been detected ; 
and, as fugitive sheets of this kind are seldom preserved, we 
may justly conclude that the art of printing was not dormant, 
BO far as these light productions are conceiTied. A Donatus, with 
SchiefFer's name, but no date, may or may not be older than a 
Psalter published in 1457 by Fust and Schajffer (the partner- 
ship with Gutenberg having been dissolved in November, 
1455, and having led to a dispute and litigation), with a colo- 
phon, or notice, subjoined in the last page, in these words: — 

" Psalmorum codex venustate capitalium decoratus, i*ubrica- 
tionibusque sufRcienter distinctus, adinventione artificiosa im- 
primendi ac caracterizandi, absque calami ulla exaratione sic 
ofRgiatus, et ad eusebiam Dei Industrie est summatus. Per 
Johannem Fust, civem Moguntinum, et Petrum Schaeffer de 
Genisheim, anno Domini millesimo cccdvii. In vigilia As- 
sumptionis.'' * 

> Brunet. Supplement an Mannel da those used by Ftwt and Schsfffer in the 

Ubmiro. It was not known till lately Durandi Rationale of 146U. 
thjit more than one edition out of then * Dibdin's Bibliotheca Spenceriana ; 

fbur wa« in existence. Santander thinks Bioer. Univ., Gutenberg, &c. In this 

their publication waa after 1460. Diet, edition of DonatuK, the n:ethod of printing 

Bibliograpliique du 16me Siecle. i. 92 ; is alM> mentioned : *^ Explicit DonatuK arte 

but thii* mema improbable, from tne tran- nova impriuiendi ku caracterixandi per 

dtory character of the sutject. Ue ar- Petrum de Oemaheim in urbe Moguntina 

giies from a resemblance in the letters to eflBgiatua." lAmbinet coniiden tnis and 
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A colophon, sabstantiallj similar, is subjoined to several 
of the Fustine editions ; and this seems hard to reconcile with 
the story that Fust sold his impressions at Paris, as late as 
1463, for manuscripts. 

24. Another Psalter was printed by Fust an'd Schaeffer with 
similar characters in 1459 ; and, in the same year, 
Dui*andi Rationale, a treatise on the liturgical offices i^^^ 
of the church; of which Van Praet says that it is P^**^ 
perhaps the earliest with cast types to which Fust 

and Schaeffer have given their name and a date.^ The two 
Psalters he conceives to have been printed from wood ; but 
this would be disputed by other eminent judges.' In 14G0, a 
work of considerable size, the Catholicon of Balbi, came out 
from an opposition press established at Mentz by Gutenberg. 
The Clementine Constitutions, part of the canon law, were 
also printed by him in the same year. 

25. These are the only monuments of early typography 
acknowledged to come within the present decennium. Bible of 
A Bible without a date, supposed by most to have been ^'^^- 
printed by Pfister at Bamberg, though ascribed by others to 
Gutenberg himself, is reckoned by good judges certainly prior 
to 14(52, and perhaps as early as 1460. Daunou and others 
refer it to 1461. The antiquities of typography, after all the 
pains bestowed upon them, are not unlikely to receive still 
further elucidation in the course of time. 

26. On the 19th of January, 1458, as Crevier, with a 
minuteness becoming the subject, informs us, the Uni- q^^^ ^^^ 
versity of Paris received a petition from Gregory, a taught at 
native of Tifemo in the kingdom of Naples, to be 
appointed teacher of Greek. His request was granted, and a 
salary of one hundred crowns assigned to him, on condition 
that he should teach gratuitously, and deliver two lectures 
every day, — one on the Greek language, and the other on the 
art of rhetoric' From this auspicious circumstance, Crevier 
deduces the restoration of ancient literature in the University 
of Paris, and consequently in the kingdom of France. For 
above two hundred years, the scholastic logic and philosophy 

the Bible to be the flnt •pecimenii of tjpo- the inequalitv of letters obeerred in the 

naph/: for he doubts the litens In- Psalter of 1457 may proceed from their 

dnlgentiarum, though probably with no being east in a matrix of plaster or ekij, 

eaose. InstMd of metal. 

1 Umbinet, i. 154. * Crrrier, llist. de TUniT. de Paxil, It. 

> Umbluai, Dibdin. The flnrner (hlnkf 248. 
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had crushed polite letters. No mentiou is made of rhetoric — 
that is, of the art that instructs in the ornaments of style — in 
any statute or record of the university since the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. If the Greek language, as Crevier 
supposes, had not been wholly neglected, it was at least so little 
studied, that entire neglect would have been practically the 
same. 

27. This concession was, perhaps, unwillingly made ; and, as 
Leave un- fr^Qucntly happens in established institutions, it left 
niiungiy the prejudices of the ruling party rather stronger 
granted. ^j^^^^ beforc. The teachers of Greek and rhetoric 
were specially excluded from the privileges of regency by the 
faculty of arts. These branches of knowledge were looked 
upon as unessential appendages to a good education ; but a 
bigoted adherence to old systems, and a lurking reluctance that 
the rising youth should become superior in knowledge to our- 
selves, were no peculiar evil spirits that haunted the University 
of Paris, though none ever stood more in need of a thorough 
exorcism. For many years after this time, the Greek and 
Latin languages were thus taught by permission, and with 
very inditferent success. 

28. Purbach, or Peurbach, native of a small Austrian town 
Puriwch : of tliat name, has been called the first restorer of 
maticaf'**' mathematical science in Europe. Ignorant of Greek, 
discoveries, and possessing only a bad translation of Ptolemy, 
lately made by George of Trebizond,^ he yet was able to ex- 
plain the rules of physical astronomy, and the theory of the 
planetary motions, far better than his predecessors. But his 
chief merit was in the construction of trigonometrical tables. 
The Greeks had introduced the sexagesimal division not only 
of the circle, but of the radius ; and calculated chords according 
to this scale. The Arabians, who, about the ninth century, 
first substituted the sine, or lialf-chord of the double arch, in 
their tables, preserved the same graduation. Purbach made 
one step towards a decimal scale, which tlie new notation by 
Ambic numerals rendered highly convenient, by dividing the 
radius, or sinus totus, as it was then often called, into 600,000 
parts, and gave rules for computing the sines of arcs ; which 

i Montucla, Bioer. UniT. It U, how- textof thin translation; which, if l^orant 

ever, certain, and Is admitted by Delam- of the original, he must have done by his 

bre, the author of this article in the Biogr. mathematical luiowledge. Kistuer, tt. 

Univ., that Furhich made conitiderable 521. 
progreas in abridging and explaining the 
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he himself also calculated for every minute of the quadrant, aa 
Delambre and Kastner think, or for every ten minutes, accord- 
ing to Gassendi and Hutton, in parts of this radius. The 
tables of Albaten, the Arabian geometer, — the inventor, as 
far as appears, of sines, — had extended only to quarters of a 
degree.^ 

29. Purbach died young, in 1461, when, by the advice of 
Cardinal Bessarion, he was on the point of setting q^^^ 
out for Italy in order to learn Greek. His mantle Jg^^J"*" 
descended on Regiomontanus, a disciple, who went 
beyond his master, though he has sometimes borne away his 
due credit. A mathematician rather earlier than Purbach 
was Nicolas Cusanus, raised to the dignity of cardinal in 1448. 
lie was by birth a German, and obtained a considerable repu- 
tation for several kinds of knowledge.' But he was chiefly 
distinguished for the tenet of the earth's motion ; which, how- 
ever, according to Montucla, he proposed only as an ingenious 
hy|)Otliesis. Fioravanti, of Bologna, is said, on contemporary 
autliority, to have removed, in 1455, a tower with its founda- 
tion to a distance of several feet ; and to have restored to the 
perpendicular, one at Cento, seventy-five feet high, which had 
swerved live feet' 



Sect. m. 1460-1470, 

ProfnM of Art of Pxintfaig — T<HMnlng in Italy and ntt of Siurop*. 

30. The progress of that most important invention, which 
illustrated the preceding ten years, is the chief sub- p^„^,^„^ 
jeet of our consideration in the present. Many prinUngin 
books, it is to be observed, even of the superior class, ^«™*»J^- 
were printed, especially in the first thirty years after the in- 
vention of the art, without date of time or place ; and this was, 

* Montucla, Hbii. dm MathteiadqiMS, * A work upon itatief, or rather npou 

I. 539. Uutton's Mathematical DIctioDary, the weight of bodies In water, by Cumout, 

and bin Introduction to Logarithms. Oaa- seems chiefly remarkable, as It shows both 

sendi, Vita Purbachii. Biogr. Univ. : Peur- a disposition to ascertain phyvioal truths 

bach (by Delambre). K'Astner, Oeschlchte by experiment, and an extraordinary mla- 

der Mathematik, I. 629-648. 672 ; 11. 819. apprehension of the results. See K.tstner, 

Oaswndi twice gives 6.000,000 for the parts U. 122. It is published In an edition of 

vT Purbach ^s radius. None of these writers Vitruvius, Strasbuiig, 1660. 

oomparabla in aoeuiaoy to Kistner * Tiiaboochi ; Moniudai ^k fr. Unit. 
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of course, more frequently the case with smaller or fugitive 
pieces. A catalogue, therefore, of books that can be certainly 
referred to any particular period, must always be very defec- 
tive. A collection of fables in Grerman was printed at 
Bamberg in 1461 ; and another book in 1462, by Pfister, at 
the same place.* The Bible which bears his name has been 
already mentioned. In 1462, Fust published a Bible, com- 
monly called the Mentz Bible, and which passed for the 
earliest till that in the Mazarin Library came to light But 
in the same year, the city having been taken by Adolphus, 
Count of Nassau, the press of Fust was broken up ; and his 
workmen, whom he had bound by an oath to secrecy, dispersed 
themselves into different quarters. Released thus, as they 
seem to have thought, from their obligation, they exercised 
their skill in other places. It is certain that the art of print- 
ing, soon afler this, spread into the towns near the Rhine : not 
only Bamberg, as before mentioned, but CJologne, Strasburg, 
Augsburg, and one or two more places, sent forth books before 
the conclusion of these ten years. Nor was Mentz altogether 
idle after the confusion occasioned by political events had 
abated. Yet the whole number of books printed with dates 
of time and place, in the German Empire, from 1461 to 1470, 
according to Panzer, was only twenty-four; of which five 
were Latin, and two Grerman, Bibles. The only known classi- 
cal works are two editions of Cicero de Officiis, at Mentz, in 
1465 and 1466, and anothier about the latter year at Cologne, 
by Ulric Zell ; perhaps, too, the treatise de Finibus, and that 
de Senectute, at the same place. There is also reason to sus- 
pect that a Virgil, a Valerius Maximus, and a Terence, 
printed by Mentelin at Strasburg, without a date, are as old as 
1470 ; and the same has been thought of one or two editions 
of Ovid de Arte Amandi, by Zell of Cologne. One book, 
Joannis de Turrecremata Explanatio in Psalterium, was print- 
ed by Zainer at Cracow in 1465. This is remarkable, as we 
have no evidence of the Polish press from that time till 1500. 
Several copies of this book are said to exist in Poland ; yet 
doubts of its authenticity have been entertained. Zainer 
settled soon afterwards at Augsburg.* 

31. It was in 1469 that Ulrick Gering, with two more who 
had been employed as pressmen by Fust at Mentz, were in- 

^ Lnmbiiiet. 

* Paozer, Annalw TypognphkL Biographie UniTezBdle : Zfiiner 
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duced by Fichet and Lapierre, rectors of the Sorbonne, to 
come to Paris, where several books were printed in j^^^ 
1470 and 1471. The epistles of Gasparin of Barziza du^ii into 
appear, by some verses subjoined, to have been the 
earliest among these.' Panzer has increased to eighteen the 
list of books printed there before the close of 1472.^ 

32. But there seem to be unquestionable proofs that a still 
earlier specimen of typography is due to an English caxton'i 
printer, the famous Caxton. His Recueil des His- fl^^^uAi 
toires de Troye appears to have been printed during the life of 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy; and consequently before June 15, 
1467. The place of publication, certainly within the duke's 
dominions, has not been conjectured. It is therefore, by 
several years, the earliest printed book in the French lan- 
guage.^ A Latin speech by Russell, ambassador of Edward 
IV. to Charles of Burgundy in 14G9, is the next publication 
of Caxton. This was also printed in the Low Countries.* 

33. A more splendid scene was revealed in Italy. Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, two workmen of Fust, set up a panting 
press, doubtless with encouragement and patronage, exereu^ed 
at the Monastery of Subiaco in the Apennines, — a 

place chosen either on account of the numerous manuscripts it 
contained, or because the monks were of the German nation ; 
and hence an edition of Lactantius issued in October, 1465, 
which one, no longer extant, of Donatus's little grammars is 
said to have preceded. An edition of Cicero de Olficiis, with- 
out a date, is referred by some to the year 1466. In 1467, 
after printing Augustin de Civitate Dei, and Cicero de Ora- 
tore, the two Grermans left Subiaco for Rome, where they sent 
forth not less than twenty-three editions of ancient Latin 
authors before the close of 1470. Another Grerman, John of 
Spire, established a press at Venice in 1469, beginning with 
Cicero's Epistles. In that and the next year, almost as nuuiy 
classical works were printed at Venice as at Rome, either by 
John and his brother Vindelin, or by a Frenchman, Niools^ 



* The lut four of these linee an the fol- > [T am obliged to a eormpondent for 
lowing: — reminding me that the Recueil des Wa- 

♦ Primoe eooe libroa qnot hae Indostria '***'? "tJ^^f^i^^v^^'l!? PT*^'^'' •°li(^'* 

flnJdt ^^ «"«"»*"• wards translated, by Caxton, waa written 

mncorum in terrte je^bn. atque tub. *^«Swin»?, ^;;^Jhi^ Antiquities 

Michael, UdaWcu., Martino^iue magla. .^^ j, SSTnoticJdto the BiogSpHe uS- 

Bos fanpretserunt, et fkeient alios." iT^SS^Sii,^ ®"*~* ' " '*"**^*' **^ 

* 8as anaBW«U*8 Jbaij Parislaa Prsss. 
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Jenson. Instances are said to exist of books printed by 
unknown persons at Milan in 1469 ; and in 1470, Zarot, a 
German, opened there a fertile source of typography, though 
but two Latin authors were published that year. An edition 
of Cicero's Epistles appeared also in the little town of Foligno. 
The whole number of books that had issued from the press in 
Italy, at the close of that year, amounts, according to Panzer, 
to eighty-two, exclusive of those which have no date, some of 
which may be referable to this period. 
' 34. Ck)smo de' Medici died in 1 464. But the happy im 
Lorenzo de» pulse he had given to the restoration of letters was 
Medici. not Suspended ; and, in the last year of the present 
decade, his wealth and his influence over the republic of 
Florence had devolved on a still more conspicuous character, 
his grandson Lorenzo, himself worthy by his literary merits 
to have done honor to any patron, had not a more prosperous 
fortune called him to become one. 

35. The epoch of Lorenzo's accession to power is distin- 
itaUan guishcd by a circumstance hardly less honorable than 
poetry of the restoration of classical learning, — the revival of 
J^^j!^ native genius in poetry after the slumber of near a 
hundred years. Aft«r the death of Petrarch, many 
wrote verses, but none excelled in the art; though Mui*atori 
has praised the poetry down to 1400, especially that of Giusto 
di Conti, whom he does not hesitate to place among the first 
poets of Italy .^ But that of the fifteenth century is abandoned 
by all critics as rude, feeble, and ill expressed. The histori- 
ans of literature scarcely deign to mention a few names, or the 
editors of selections to extract a few sonnets. The romances 
of chivalry in rhyme, Buovo d'Antona, la Spagna, TAncroja, 
are only deserving to be remembered as they led in some 
measure to the great poems of Boiardo and Ariosto. In 
themselves they are mean and prosaic It is vain to seek a 
general cause for this sterility in the cultivation of Latin and 
Greek literature, which we know did not obstruct the bril- 
liancy of Italian poetry in the next age. There is only one 
cause for the want of great men in any period : Nature does 
not think fit to produce them. They are no creatures of 
education and circumstance. 

86. The Italian prose literature of this interval, from the 

* Moratori deDa perfetta Pooria, p. 198 ; Bontanrak, Gcieh. der Ital. Poesie, 1. 816 
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age of Petrarch, would be comprised in a few volumes. Some 
historical memoirs may be found in Muratori ; but far j^^y^^ 
the chief part of his collection is in Latin. Leonainl prow of 
Aretin wrote lives of Dante and Petrarch in Italian, "*"** **•* 
which, according to Comiani, are neither valuable for their 
information nor for their style. The Vita Civile of Palmieri 
seems to have been written some time after the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; but of this Corniani says, that having wished 
to give a specimen, on account of the rarity of Italian in that 
age, he had abandoned his intention, finding that it was hardly 
possible to read two sentences in the Vita Civile without meet- 
ing some barbarism or incorrectness. The novelists Sacchetti 
and Ser Giovanni, author of the Pecorone, who belong to the 
end of the fourteenth century, are read by some : their style 
is familiar and idiomatic ; but Crescimbeni praises that of the 
former. Comiani bestows some pmise on Passavanti and 
Pandolfini : the first a religious writer, not much later than 
Boccaccio ; the latter a noble Florentine, author of a moral 
dialogue in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Filelfo, 
among his voluminous productions, has an Italian commentary 
on Petrarch, of which Corniani speaks very slightingly. The 
commentary of Landino on Dante is much better esteemed ; 
but it was not published till 1481. 

37. It was on occasion of a tournament, wherein Lorenzo 
himself and his brother Julian had appeared in the oiontraof 
lists, that poem^were composed by Luigi Pulci, and p»"^»«- 
by Politian, then a youth, or rather a boy ; the latter of which 
displayed more harmony, spirit, and imagination than any that 
had been written since the death of Petrarch.* It might thus 
be seen that there was no real incompatibility between the pur- 
suits of ancient literature and the popular language of fancy 
and sentiment; and that, if one gave chastity and elegance of 
style, a more lively and natural expression of the mind could 
best be attained by the other. 

38. This period was not equally fortunate for the learn wl 

1 Extracts firom this poem will be fbtrnd of the republic ; which conid not be mid 
n Roitcoe's Lorenao ; and in Sinmondi, Lit- before the death of IMetro in December, 
t^ratare du Midi, ii. 43, who praiMS it 14ti0. If he wrote them at idxttwn, it 
highly f aa the Italian criticn hare done, In extraordinary enough : but thene two 
and a«, by the pmimgce quoted, it seema yean malce an immen.<w diflurence. Gin- 
well to denerre. Roecoe suppoma Politian fu^ni in of opinion thtt they du not allude 
to be only fourteen years old wlien h» to tlia tournament of 1468, but to one in 
wrote the Giostra di Giuliano. But the 1478. 
lines be quotes allude to Lorenao aa chief 
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in other parts of Italy. Ferdinand of Naples, who came to 
Paul IT ^^® throne in 1458, proved no adequate representative 
persecutes of his father Alfonso. But at Rome they encoun- 
the learned, tg^g^j ^ serious Calamity. A few zealous scholars, 
such as Pomponius Lsetus, Platina, Callimachus Experiens, 
formed an academy in order to converse together on subjects 
of learning, and communicate to each other the results of their 
private studies. Dictionaries, indexes, and all works of com- 
pilation, being very deficient, this was the best substitute for 
the labor of perusing the whole body of Latin antiquity. 
They took Roman names, — an innocent folly, long after prac- 
tised in iiurope. The pope, however, Paul II., thought fit, in 
1468, to arrest all this society on charges of conspiracy against 
his life, for which there was certainly no foundation ; and of 
setting up Pagan superstitions against Christianity, of which, 
in this instance, there seems to have been no proof. They 
were put to the torture, and kept in prison a twelvemonth ; 
when the tyrant, who is said to have vowed this in his first 
rage, set them all at liberty : but it was long before the Roman 
academy recovered any degree of vigor.* 

39. We do not discover as yet much substantial encourage- 
Mathias mcnt to literature in any country on this side the 
ConrinuB. ^ipg^ ^ith the exception of one where it was least to 
be anticipated. Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary, from 
his accession in 1458 to his death in 1490, endeavored to 
collect i-ound himself the learned of Italy, afra to strike light 
into the midst of the depths of darkness that encompassed 
his country. He determined, therefore, to erect an univer- 
sity, which, by the original plan, was to have been in a 
distinct city ; but the Turkish ware compelled him to fix it at 
Buda. He availed himself of the dispersion of libraries after 
the capture of Constantinople to purchase Greek manuscripts ; 
and employed four transcribere at Florence, besides thirty at 
Buda, to enrich his collection. Thus, at his death, it is said 
^j^yj^ that the Royal Library at Buda contained 50,000 
volumes, — a number that appears wholly incredible.* 



^ Tlraboflchi.Tl. 98; Ginguin^; Bruck- * The library collected by Nicolas Y. 

tr; Comiani, it. 280. Thin writer, iuferior contained only 6,000 manuscripts. The 

to none In tUii acquaintance with tlie lite- volumee printed in Europe before the 

rature of the fifteenth century, but, though death of Corvinufl would probably be reck- 

not an ecclesiastic, always fiiYorable to the oned highly at 16,000. Ileeren suspecti 

court of Itome, seems to strive to lay the the number 60,000 to be hyperbolical ; and. 

blame on the Imprudence of Platina. in Ikct, there can be no doubt of it 
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Three hundred ancient statues are reported to have been 
placed in the same repository; but, when the city fell into 
the hands of the Turks in 1527, these noble treasures were 
dispersed, and in great measure destroyed. Though the 
number of books, as is just observed, must have been exag- 
gerated, it is possible that neither the burning of the Alexan- 
drian Library by Omar, if it ever occurred, nor any other single 
calamity recorded in history, except the two captures of Con- 
stantinople itself, has been more fatally injurious to literature ; 
and, with due regard to the good intentions of Mathias Cor- 
vinus, it is deeply to be regretted that the inestimable relics 
once rescued from the barbarian Ottomans should have been 
accumulated in a situation of so little security against their 
devastating arms.^ 

40. England under Edward lY. presents an appearance, in 
the annals of publication, about as barren as under 8Ught 
Edward the Confessor. There is, I think, neither in J^fJJjJ^ 
Latin nor in English a single book that we can IdEdk- 
refer to this decennial period.* Yet we find a few **"**• 
symptoms, not to be overlooked, of the incipient regard to 
literature. Leland enumerates some Englishmen who trar 
veiled to Italy, perhaps before 1460, in order to become disci- 
ples of the younger Guarini at Ferrara, — Robert Fleming, 
William Gray, Bishop of Ely, John Free, John Gunthorpe, and 
a very accomplished nobleman, John Tiptoft, Earl of Worces- 
ter. It is but fairness to give credit to these men for their 
love of learning, and to observe that they preceded any whom 
we could mention on sure grounds either in France or Gksr- 
many. We trace, however, no distinct fruits from their 
acquisitions. But, though very few had the means of attain- 
ing that on which we set a high value in literature, the mere 
rudiments of grammatical learning were communicated to 
many. Nor were munificent patrons, testators, in the words 
of Biu*ke, to a posterity which they embraced as their own, 
wanting in this Utter period of the middle ages. William of 

> Bmcker ; Bomm ; GIbboa. H««rea, eooiRTMl on tmdeferring peiwnu fbr m»- 

p. 178, who refen to nreral modem booka ney. A. D. 1466, 1466. He had preTioos- 

expieiwly relating to the fiito of thia Ubi** ly mentloDed thoee Kbools as kept up ia 

rj. Part of it, Dowerer, found ita way to the uniTerrity under the snperlntendeno* 

that of Vienna. of maatere of arte. A. D. 1442. But tb« 

* The UniTendty of Oxford, according atatutea of Magdalen College, founded ia 

to Wood, aa well aa the church generally, the reign of Edward, proTide for a certain 

atood Tery low about thia time : the gram- degree of learning. duDdter^a lifo of 

nuuHielioola wwa laid aalde ; dwgreea w«re Wajnileto, p. 300. 
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Wykeham, Chancellor of England under Richard 11., and 
Bishop of Winchester, founded a school in that city, and a col- 
lege at Oxford in connection with it, m 1373.^ Henry VI., in 
imitation of him, became the founder of Eton School, and of 
King's CJoUege, Cambridge, about 1442.* In each of these 
schools seventy boys, and in each college seventy fellows and 
scholars, are maintained by these princely endowments. It is 
unnecessary to observe, that they are still the amplest, as they 
are much the earliest, foundations for the support of grammati- 
cal learning in England. What could be taught in these or 
any other schools at this time, the reader has been enabled to 
judge : it must have been the Latin language, through indif- 
ferent books of grammar, and with the perusal of very few 
heathen writers of antiquity. In the curious and unique col- 
lection of the Paston Letters, we find one from a boy at Eton 
in 1468, wherein he gives two Latin verses, not very good, of 
his own composition.^ I am sensible that the mention of such 
a circumstance may appear trifling, especially to foreigners: 
but it is not a trifle to illustrate by any fact the gradual pro- 
gress of knowledge among the laity, — first in the mere 
elements of reading and writing, as we did in a former chap- 
ter; and now, in the fifteenth century, in such grammatical 
instruction as could be imparted. This boy of the Paston 
Family was well bom, and came from a distance ; nor was he 
in training for the church, since he seems by this letter to 
have had marriage in contemplation. 

41. But the Paston Letters ai-e, in other respects, an im- 
Paston portant testimony to the progressive condition of 
i«tten. society, and come in as a precious link in the chain 
of the moral history of England, which they alone in this pe- 
riod supply. They stand indeed singly, as far as I know, in 
Europe ; for though it is highly probable that in the archives 
of Italian families, if not in France or Germany, a series of 
merely private letters equally ancient may be concealed, I do 
not recollect that any have been published. They are all 
written in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., except 

> Lowth*8 life of Wykeham. He per- thor of these lines, it is saidf some yean 

mlts in his statutes a limited number of before, that he had ^' gone to school to ft 

sons of gentlemen {gentilium) to be edu- Lombani, called Karol Giles, to learn and 

cated in his school. Chandler^s Life of to be reid in poetry, or ebe in French. 

Waynflete, p. 6. He said that he would be as glad and as 

* Waynflete became the first head-mas- foin of a good book of French or of poetry 
ter of Bton in 14^. Chandler, p. 26. as my master Falstaff would be to pur 

• YoL L p. aOl. Of William Paston, ftu- ehsM ft &ir manor." P. 173 (1469). 
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a few as late as Henrj VII., hj different members of a 
wealthy and respectable but not noble family, and are there- 
fore pictures of the life of the English gentry in that age.^ 
We are merely concerned with their evidence as to the state 
of literature; and this, upon the whole, is more favorable, 
than, from the want of authorship in those reigns, we should 
be led to anticipate. It is plain that several members of the 
family, male and female, wrote not only grammatically, but with 
a fluency and facility, an epistolary expertness, which implies 
the habitual use of the pen. Their expression is much less 
formal and quaint than that of modem novelists, when they 
endeavor to feign the familiar style of ages much later than 
the fiHeenth century. Some of them mix Latin with their 
English, very bad, and probably for the sake of concealment ; 
and Ovid is once mentioned as a book to be sent from one to 
another.' It appears highly probable, that such a series of 
letters, with so much vivacity and pertinence, would not have 
been written by any family of English gentry in the reign of 
Richard II., and much less before. It is hard to judge from a 
single case ; but the letter of Lady Pelham, quoted in the first 
chapter of this volume, is ungrammatical and unintelligible. 
The seed, therefore, was now rapidly germinating beneath the 
ground ; and thus we may perceive that the publication of 
books is not the sole test of the intellectual advance of a peo- 
ple. I may add, that, although the middle of the fifleenth cen- 
tury was the period in which the fewest books were written, 
a greater number, in the opinion of experienced judges, were 
transcribed in that than in any former age ; a circumstance 
easily accounted for by the increased use of linen paper. 

42. It may be observed here, with reference to the state of 
learning generally in England down to the age 
immediately preceding the Reformation, that Leland, dhton? 
in the fourth volume of his Collectanea, has given RP^HL. 
several lists of books in colleges and monasteries, 

1 Thia collection is in flTvqiuurtoToIiimM, Mnd him you next week; fi>r I hmy him 

and hM become scarce. The length haa not now ready ; ^' ir. 176. This wai be- 

been doubled by an ii^udicioas proceeding tween 1468 and 1469, according to tha 

of the editor in printing the original or- editor. We do not know podtiTely of any 

thography and abbreriationfl of the letters edition of Ovid de Arte Amandi so early ; 

on each left-hand page, and a more legible but ZeU of Cologne is supposed to haw 

modem form on the right. As orthogra- printed one before 1470, as has been men- 

phy is of little importance, and abbrevi^* tioned above. Whether the book to b^ 

tions of none at all, it would have been sent were in print or manuscript must ba 

sufBdent to have given a single specimen, left to the sagacity of critica. 

s '' Aa to Ovfd de Arte Amaodi, I ahaU 
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which do not bj any means warrant the supposition of a tolera- 
ble acquaintance with ancient literature. We find, however, 
some of the recent translations made in Italy from Greek 
authors. The clergy, in fact, were now retrograding, while 
the laity were advancing ; and, when this was the case, the 
ascendency of the former was near its end. 

43. I have said that there was not a new book written with- 
ij^^j in these ten years. In the days of our fathers, it 

would have been necessary, at least, to mention as a 
forgery the celebrated poems attributed to Thomas Rowley. 
But probably no one person living believes in their authenti- 
city ; nor should I have alluded to so palpable a fabrication at 
all, but for the curious circumstance, that a very similar trial 
of literary credulity has not long since been essayed in France, 
ciotflde da A gentleman of the name of Surville published a 
Survuie. collection of poems, alleged to have been written by 
Clotilde de Surville, a poetess of the fifteenth century. The 
muse of the Ardeche warbled her notes during a longer life 
than the monk of Bristow ; and, having sung the relief of 
Orleans by the Maid of Arc in 1429, lived to pour her swan- 
like chant on the battle of Fomova in 1495. Love, hovrever, 
as much as war, is her theme; and it was a remarkable 
felicity, that she rendered an ode of her prototype Sappho into 
French verse, many years before any one else in France 
could have seen it. But having, like Rowley, anticipated too 
much the style and sentiments of a later period, she has, like 
him, fallen into the numerous ranks of the dead who never 
were alive.* 

> Aufois, Reondl des Pontes. toI. II. An prix fiital d« ne pins y songer? 

Biogr. Univ. : SnrriUe ; Vlllemain, Conn Rigne but mol, cher tjna, dont ks 

de Litt^ntnre. rol. 11. ; Sismonii, Hist. armes 

dea Fnm^ais, ziii. 698. The forgery Is by Ne me Baorolent porter coupe trop piii»- 



no means so gross as that of Chatterton ; 

but, as M. SLonondi says, ** We have only Ponr m'^pargner n'en crols one k mea 

to compare Clotilde with the Ihike of 0r> larmes ; 

leans or Villon." The following lines, Sont de plalsir, taut pins aoront de 

quoted by him, will gire the reader a fidr charmee 

specimen: — Tee dards signs, que seront pins cnl- 

" SulTons l*amoar, tel en solt le danger ; sans." 
Cy nous attend snr lite charmaos de 

mousse. It has been Justly remarked, that the 

A des rigoenn ; qui TOiidrolt s^en Ten- extracts from Clotilde, in the Becuell dea 

gerf anciens Pontes, occupy too much space, 

W (mlm^ aloii que toat d6ilr s*^ while the genuine writers of the fifteenth 

i) eeatoxy appear in very scanty specimens. 
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Sect, IV. 1471-1480. 

Th* mneSutiieclfooniiiraed— Loivnsode* Madki — Phyilcal Oon Uowaij — Mathwna* 

tkal SdeiiMi. 

44. The books printed in Italy during these ten years 
amount, according to Panxer, to 12D7 ; of which, 234 Number of 
are editions of ancient classical authors. Books with- ^^ i^ 
out date are of course not included ; and the list must itaiy. 
not be reckoned complete as to others. 

45. A press was pstablisbed at Florence by Lorenzo, in 
which Cennini, a goldsmith, was employed ; the first printer, 
except Caxton and Jenson, who was not a Grerman. Virgil 
was published in 1471. Several other Italian cities began to 
print in this period. The first edition of Dante issued from 
Foligno in 1472: it has been improbably, as well as erro- 
neously, referred to Mentz. Petrarch had been published in 
1470, and Boccace in 1471. They were reprinted several 
times before the close of this decade. 

46. No one had attempted to cast Greek types in sufiicient 
number for an entire book, though a few occur in nntOreek 
the early publications by Sweynheim and Pannartz ; * printed, 
while, in those printed afterwards at Venice, Greek words are 
inserted l)y the pen ; till, in 1476, Zarot of Milan had the 
honor of giving the Greek grammar of Constantino Lascaris 
to the world.** This was followed in 1480 by Craston's Lexi- 
con, a very imperfect vocabulary ; but which, for many years, 
continued to be the only assistance of the kind to which a 
student could have recourse. The author was an Italian. 

47. Ancient learning is to be divided into two great depart- 
ments : the knowledge of what is contained in the gtady of 
works of Greek and Roman authors ; and that of •ntiqaitiw 

* Greek types first appear in a treatiae CteUios and Apoleius of Sweynheim and 

of Jerome, printed at Rome in 1468. Pannarts, 14G9 ; and some works of Bessa- 

Heeren, flrom Fanaer. rion about the same time. In all theM. it 

s bucaris Orammatiea Qrnea, Medio- is remarkable that the Greek typograpny 

lani ex recognitione Demetrii Cretensifl per is legibly and creditably executed ; where- 

DioDvidum ParaTisinum, 4to. The cha- as the Greek introduced into the Offlcla et 

racters in thb rare volume are elegant and Paradoxa of Cicero, Milan, 1474. by Zarot, 

of a modemte Rise. The earliest upedmens Is so deformed as to be scarcely le^ble. I 

of Oraek printing con^Lit of detached pas- am indebted for the whole of tbia note to 

sages and citations, found in a very few Oreaswell's Ifiariy Parisian Greek Pmi, 

of the first printed copies of Latin authors : i. 1 
such aa Laitantius of 1465: the Aalug 
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the mcUeriely if I may use the word, which has been preserved 
in a bodily sliape, and is sometimes known by the name of an- 
tiquities. Such are buildings, monuments, inscriptions, coins, 
medals, vases, instruments,, wliich, by gradual accumulation, 
have thrown a powerful light upon ancient history and litera- 
ture. The abundant riches of Italy in these remains could 
not be overlooked as soon as the spirit of admiration for all 
that was Roman began to be kindled. Petrarch himself formed 
a little collection of corns ; and his contemporary Pastrengo 
was the first who copied inscriptions ; but, in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, her scholars and her patrons of letters 
began to collect the scattered relics which almost every re- 
ligion presented to them.* Niccolo Niccoli, according to the 
funeral oration of Poggio, possessed a series of medals, and 
even wrote a treatise in Italian, correcting the common ortho- 
graphy of Latin words, on the authority of inscriptions and 
coins. The love of collection inci*eased from this time. The 
Medici and other rich patrons of lettera spared no expense in 
accumulating these treasures of the antiquary. Ciriacus of 
Ancona, about 1440, travelled into the East in order to copy 
inscriptions : but he was naturally exposed to deceive himself 
and to be deceived ; nor has he escaped the suspicion of im- 
posture, or at least of excessive credulity.'^ 

48. The first who made his researches of this kind coUeo- 
workBon tivcly known to the world was Biondo Flavio, or 
thatBui^t. Flavio Biondo, — for the names may be found in a 
different order, but more correctly in the first,* — secretary to 
Eugenius IV. and to his successors. His long residence at 
Rome inspired him with the desire, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity, of describing her imperial ruins. In a work dedicated 
to Eugenius IV., who died in 1447, but not printed till 1471, 
entitled Romas Instauratse libri tres, he describes, examines, 
and explains, by the testimonies of ancient authora. the nume- 
rous monuments of Rome. In another, Romae Triumphantis 
libri decem, printed about 1472, he treats of the government, 

1 TIntboKhi, ToU. t. and t1.; Andris, One that rests on his anthority Is that 

Iz. 196. which is supposed to record the persecuo 

* Ttrabosehi ; Andr&s, ix. 199. Giilaoo tlon of the Christians in Spain under Ne* 

has not wanted adTocates : some of the ro. See Lardner's Jevrish and Heatlien 

Inscriptions he was accused of haring Testimonies, vol. 1. ; who, though by no 

Ibraed hare turned out to be authentic ; means a credulous critic, inclines to its 

and it is presumed In Ills fitror that ottiers genuineneM. 

which do not appear m^ tuiTe perished * SEnio, DlnsOTfiloni Voeriaoe, i. 229 
fdnoe Ills time. Biogr. UniT. : Gyxiaqua 
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laws, religion, ceremonies, militarj discipline, and other anti- 
quities, of the republic A third work, compiled at the 
request of Alfonso, King of Naples, and printed in 1474, 
called Italia Illustrata, contains a description of all Italy, 
divided into its ancient fourteen regions. Though Biondo 
Flavio was almost the first to hew his way into the rock, 
which should cause his memory to be respected, it has natu- 
rally happened, that, his works being imperfect and faulty in 
comparison with those of the great antiquaries of the six- 
teenth century, they have not found a place in the collection 
of Gnevius, and are hardly remembered by name.^ 

49. In Germany and the Low Countries, the art of printing 
began to be exercised at De venter, Utrecht, Lou- p„biio». 
vain, Basle, Ulm, and other places, and, in Hungary, ttoM in 
at Buda. We find, however, very few ancient ***™*^' 
writers ; the whole list of what can pass for classics being 
about thirteen. One or two editions of parts of Aristotle in 
Latin, from translations lately made in Italy, may be added. 
Yet it was not the length of manuscripts that discouraged the 
German printers ; for, besides their editions of the Scriptures, 
Mentelin of Strasburg published in 1473 the great Encyclo- 
paedia of Vincent of Beauvais, in ten volumes folio, generally 
bound in four; and, in 1474, a similar work of Berchorius, or 
Berchoeur, in three other folios. The contrast between these 
labors and those of his Italian contemporaries is very strik- 
ing. 

50. Floras and Sallust were printed at Paris early in this 
decade, and twelve more classical authors at the same w-ne^ 
place before its termination. An edition of Gcero 

ad Herennium appeared at Angers in 1476, and one of Ho- 
race at Caen in 1480. The press of Lyons also sent forth 
several works, but none of them classical. It has been said 
by French writers, that the first book printed in their lan- 
guage is Le Jardin de Devotion, by Colard Mansion of 
Bruges, in 1473. This date has been questioned in England; 
but it is of the less importance, as we have already seen that 
Caxton*s Recueil des Histoires de Troye has the clear prior- 

> A raperlor trMtiw of th« same ace, <m dhtingafehed aim in the political reto- 

the antiquitieii of the Ronian city, m by lutionii of Florence. After the death of 

Bernard Kucellai (de urbe Komi, in Rer. Lorenxo, he become the protector of Um 

Ital. Script. Florent., toI. U.); but it waa Florentiiie Academy, ft>r the memben of 

not puMii>hed before the eighteenth cen- which he built a palace with gardena. 

tury. Kucellai wrote some historical Comiani, iii. 148. Biogr. Unlr. : KuoeUaL 
vorka in a Tery good Latin stylei and waa 
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itj. Le Roman de Baudouin, Comte de Flandres, Ljon, 

1474, seems to be the earliest French book printed in France. 
In 1476, Les Grands Chroniques de St. Denis, an important 
and bulky volume, appeared at Paris. 

51. We come now to our own Caxton, who finished a trans- 
in England lation into English of the Recueil des Histoires de 
by Caxton. Troyc, by order of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, 
at Cologne, in September, 1471. It was probably printed 
there the next year.^ But, soon afterwards, he came to Eng- 
land with the instruments of his art ; and his Game of Chess, 
a slight and short performance, referred to 1474, though with- 
out a date, is supposed to have been the first specimen of 
English typography.^ In almost every year from this time to 
his death in 1483, Caxton continued to publish those volumes 
which are the delight of our collectors. The earliest of his 
editions bearing a date in England is the ** Dictes and Say- 
ings," a translation by Lord Rivers from a Latin compilation, 
and published in 1477. In a literary history, it should be 
observed that the Caxton publications are more adapted to 
the general than the learned reader, and indicate, upon the 
whole, but a low state of knowledge in England. A Latin 
translation, however, of Aristotle's Ethics, was printed at 
Oxford m 1479. 

52. The first book printed in Spain was on the very subject 

we might expect to precede all others, the Conception 
of the Virgin. It should be a very curious volume ; 
being a poetical contest on that sublime theme by thirty-six 
poets, four of whom had written in Spanish, one in Italian, 
and the rest in Proven9al or Valencian. It appeared at 
Valencia in 1474. A little book on grammar followed in 

1475, and Sallust was printed the same year. In that year, 
printing was also introduced at Barcelona and Saragossa, in 
1476 at Seville, in 1480 at Salamanca and Burgos. 

53. A translation of the Bible by Malerbi, a Venetian, was 
ublished in 1471 ; and two other editions of that, or a different 

1 This book, at the Duke of Rozborghe^s ral letter x having been casually omitted, 

ftmous sale, brought £1,060. Several similar in-stanoes occur in which a 

* The Ezpositio Sancti Ilieronymi, of pretended early book has not stood the 

which a copy in the Public Library at keen eye of critici«im : as the Decor Puel- 

Cambridge bears the date of Oxford, 1468, larum, ascribed to Nicolas Jenson of Ve- 

«i the title-page, is novr generally given nice in 1461, for which we should read 

up. It has been successfully contended 1471; a oasmography of Ptolemy, with 

by Bliddleton, and lately by Mr. Singer, the date of 1462 ; a book appe^iring to 

Chat this date should be 14?8 ; the nume- have been printed at Tours in 1467, ^o. 
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version, the same year. Eleven editions are enumerated bj 
Panzer in the fifteenth century. The Grerman trans- Timii»i». 
lation has already been mentioned; it was seve- Uonsor 
ral times reprinted in this decade: one in Dutch *»iptari. 
appeared in 1477 ; one in the Valencian language, at that 
city, in 1478.* The New Testament was printed in Bohemian, 
1475 ; and in French, 1477. The earliest Fi-ench translation 
of the Old Testament seems to be about the same date. The 
reader will, of course, understand that all these translations 
were made from the Vulgate Latin. It may naturally seem 
remarkable, that not only at this period, but down to the 
Reformation, no attempt was made to render any part of the 
Scriptures public in English. But, in fact, the ground was 
thought too dangerous by those in power. The translation of 
Wicliife had taught the people some comparisons between the 
worldly condition of the first preachers of Christianity and 
their successors, as well as some other contrasts, which it was 
more expedient to avoid. Long before the invention of print- 
ing, it was enacted, in 1408, by a constitution of Archbishop 
Arundel in convocation, that no one should thereafter ** trans- 
late any text of Holy Scripture into English, by way of a 
book, or little book or tract ; and that no book should be read 
that was composed lately in the time of John Wiclifie, or since 
his death." Scarcely any of Caxton's publications are of a 
religious nature. 

54. It would have been strange if Spain, placed on the 
genial shores of the Mediterranean, and intimately »^_^^ 
connected through the Arragonese kings with Italy, ut«rmtai« 
had not received some light from that which began to *° ^p^*** 
shine so brightly. Her progress, however, in letters was but 
slow. Not but that several individuals are named by com- 
pilers of literary biography in the first part of the fifteenth 
century, as well as earlier, who are reputed to have posses.<^ed 
a knowledge of languages, and to have stood at least far above 
their contemporaries. Alfonsus Tostatus passes for the most 
considerable. His writings are chiefly theological: but Andres 
praises his commentary on the Chronicle of Eusebius, at least 
as a bold essay ; ' contending also that learning was not de- 

1 Thb «ditkm wm rappremed or d»- Andrte nyi (xix. 154) that this tnuMl»> 

•troyed. No copy Is known to exist; but tion wm made early in the flfteenth c 

there is prewrred a final leaf, containing tary, with the approbation of dirliMa. 

the avnen of the translator and printer. * ix. 151. 
M'Crie's BefiHrmation ia Spain, p. 182. 
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ficient in Spain during the fifteenth centuiy, though he admits 
that the rapid improvements made at its close, and about the 
beginning of the next age, were due to Lebrixa's public 
instructions at Seville and Salamanca. Several translations 
were made from Latin authors into Spanish ; which, however, 
is not of itself any great proof of peninsular learning. The 
men to whom Spain chiefly owes the advancement of useful 
learning, and who should not be defrauded of their glory, 
were Arias Barbosa, a scholar of Politian, and the more 
renowned though not more learned or more early propagator 
of Grecian litei*ature, Antonio of Lebrixa, whose name was 
Latinized into Nebrissensis, by which he is commonly known. 
Of Arias, who unaccountably has no place in the Biographie 
Universelle, Nicolas Antonio gives a very high chai'acter.* 
Be taught the Greek language at Salamanca probably about 
this time. But his writings are not at all numerous. For 
Lebrixa, instead of compiling from other sources, I shall ti*an- 
scribe what Dr. M^Crie has said with his usual perspicuous 
brevity. 

55. ^ Lebrixa, usually styled Nebrissensis, became to Spain 
Character what Valla was to Italy, Erasmus to Germany, or 
of ubrixa. Budaeus to France. After a residence of ten years 
in Italy, during which he had stored his mind with various 
kinds of knowledge, he returned home in 1473, by the advice 
of the younger Philelphus and Hermolaus Barbarus, with the 
view of promoting classical literature in his native country. 
Hitherto the revival of letters in Spain was confined to a few 
inquisitive individuals, and had not reached the schools and 
universities, whose teachers continued to teach a bai'barous 
jargon under the name of Latin, into which they initiated the 
youth by means of a rude system of grammar, rendered unin- 
telligible, in some instances, by a preposterous intermixture of 
the most abstruse questions in metaphysics. By the lectures 
which he read in the Universities of Seville, Salamanca, and 
Alcala, and by the institutes which he published on Castilian, 



1 ** In quo Antoolom Nebrissetvem so- exttrpationem, bonanunqtie omnium dis- 

cium habuit, qui tamen quirquiU unquam ciplinarum divitias. Qua.s Arias noster «z 

Gnecarum Uteranun apud lllipanos eorat, antiquitatis penu per vicennium integrum 

ab uno .\ria «manlme in pnef.itione sua- auditoribus suis larga et locuplete Tena 

mm lucmductionum Oranunaticarum in- commuuicaTit, in poetica facultate Gr»- 

genue affinnavit. Ilis duobus amplL<vi- canicaque doctrina Nebriattense mellor, a 

mum illud gymnasium, Indeque lli^pania quo tamen in varia multiplicique doctrfaiA 

tota debet barbariei, quae longo apud noa auperabatur." BibL Vetus. 
beUorom dominatu in immanitum cieTerat, 
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Latin, Greek, and Hebrew grammar, Lebrixa contributed in 
a wonderful degree to expel barbarism from the seats of edu- 
cation, and to diffuse a taste for elegant and useful studies 
among his countrymen. His improvements were warmly 
opposed by the monks, who had engrossed the art of teaching, 
and who, unable to bear the light themselves, wished to pre- 
vent all others from seeing it ; but, enjoying the support of 
persons of high authority, he disregarded their selfish and 
ignorant outcries. Lebrixa continued to an advanced age to 
support the literary reputation of his native country." * 

5G. This was the brilliant era of Florence, under the 
supremacy of Lorenzo de* MedicL The reader is ubrmryof 
probably well acquainted with this eminent charac- i^oremo 
ter by means of a work of extensive and merited reputation. 
The Laurentian Library, still consisting wholly of manuscripts, 
though formed by Cosmo, and enlarged by his son Pietro, 
owed not only its name, but an ample increase of its treasures, 
to Lorenzo, who swept the monasteries of Greece through his 
learned agent, John Lascaris. With that true love of letters 
which scorns the monopolizing spirit of possession, Lorenzo 
permitted his manuscripts to be freely copied for the use of 
other parts of Europe. 

57. It was an important labor of the learned at Florence to 
correct as well as elucidate the text of their manu- ^ . 
scripts, written generally by ignorant and careless nctsd and 
monks or trading copyists (though the latter probably •*p'**°** 
had not much concern with ancient writers), and becomts 
almost wholly unintelligible through the blunders of these 
transcribers.^ Landino, Merula, Calderino, and Politian were 
the most indefatigable in this line of criticism during the age 
of Lorenzo. Betbre the use of printing fixed the text of 
a whole edition, — one of the most important of its conse 
quences, — the critical amendments of these scholars could 
only be made useful through their oral lectures; and these 
appear frequently to have been the foundation of the valuable, 
though rather prolix, commentaries we find in the old editions. 
Thus those of Landino accompany many editions of Horace 
and Virgil, forming, in some measure, the basis of all inter- 

1 M^Crie's Historr of Reformation in a Tery toarM book, were printed at SetlUt 

Spain, p. 61. It ta probable that Le- in 1481. 

brixa's exertion* were not Tery eflectual in * Meiners^Vergleich. der Sitten, ili. 106 { 

Uie present deeennium, nor perhaps in the Haereni p. 
Bfext; but hit InatitutionM Qraaunatkas, 
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pretative annotations on those poets. Landmo in these seldom 
touches on verbal criticisms ; but his explanations display a 
considerable reach of knowledge. Thej are founded, as 
Heeren is convinced, on his lectures, and consequently give us 
some notion of the tone of instruction. In explaining the 
poets, two methods were pursued, — the grammatical and the 
moral ; the latter of which consisted in resolving the whole 
sense into allegory. Dante had given credit to a doctrine, 
orthodox in this age and long afterwards, that every great 
poem must have a hidden meaning.^ 

58. The notes of Calderino, a scholar of high fame, but 
Character Infected with the common vice of arrogance, are 
of Lorenao. found with thosc of Landino in the early editions of 
Virgil and Horace. Regio commented upon Ovid, Omnibonus 
Leonicenus upon Lucan, both these upon Quintilian, many 
upon Cicero.* It may be observed for the sake of chrono- 
logical exactness, that these labors are by no means confined, 
even principally, to this decennial period. They are men- 
tioned in connection with the name of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
whose influence over literature extended from 1470 to his 
death in 1492. Nor was mere philology the soul or the lead- 
ing pursuit to which so truly noble a mind accorded its encou- 
ragement. He sought in ancient learning something more 
elevated than the narrow though necessary researches of 
criticism. In a villa overhanging the towers of Florence, on 
the steep slope of that lofly hill crowned by the mother city, 
the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which Tully might have envied, 
with Ficino, Landino, and Politian at his side, he delighted his 
hours of leisure with the beautiful visions of Platonic philoso- 
phy, for which the summer stillness of an Italian sky appears 
the most congenial accompaniment. 

59. Never could the sympathies of the soul with outward 
Prospect nature be more finely touched; never could more 
^H^^ striking suggestions be presented to the philosoi)her 
Fiesole. and the statesman. Florence lay beneath them ; not 
with all the magnificence that the later Medici have given 
her, but, thanks to the piety of former times, presenting 
almost as varied an outline to the sky. One man, the wonder 
of Cosmo's age, Brunelleschi, had crowned the beautiful city 
with the vast dome of its cathedral ; a structure unthought of 

1 neeran, pp. Ui, 287. * Id., 287. 
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in Italy before, and rarely since surpassed. It seemed, amidst 
clustering towers of inferior churches, an emblem of the catho- 
lic hierarchy under its supreme head ; like Rome itself, impos- 
ing, unbroken, unchangeable, radiating in equal expansion to 
every part of the earth, and directing its convergent curves to 
heaven. Round this were numbered, at unequal heights, the 
Baptistery, with its gates, as Michael Angc.>lo styled them, 
worthy of Paradise ; the tall and richly decorated Belfry of 
Giotto; the Church of the Carmine, with the frescos of Masac- 
cio ; those of Santa Maria Novella (in the language of the 
same great man), beautiful as a bride ; of Santa Croce, second 
only in magnificence to the Cathedral of St. Mark ; and of San 
Spirito, another great monument of the genius of Brunel- 
leschi ; the numerous convents that rose within the walls of 
Florence, or were scattered immediately about them. .From 
these the eye might turn to the trophies of a republican gov- 
ernment that was rapidly giving way before the citizen prince 
who now surveyed them : the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the 
signiory of Florence held their councils, raised by the Guelph 
aristocracy, — the exclusive but not tyrannous faction that long 
swayed the city; or the new and unfinished palace, which 
Brunelleschi had Resigned for one of the Pitti Family, before 
they fell, as others had already done, in the fruitless struggle 
against the house of Medici ; itself destined to become the 
abode of the victorious race, arid to perpetuate, by retaining its 
name, the revolutions that had raised them to power. 

60. The prospect, from an elevation, of a great city in its 
silence, is one of the most impressive as well as beautiful we 
ever behold. But far more must it have brought home thoughts 
of seriousness to the mind of one, who by the force of events, 
and the generous ambition of his family and his oi^'n, was in- 
volved in the dangerous necessity of governing without the 
right, and, as far as might be, without the semblance of power; 
one who knew the vindictive and unscrupulous hostility, which, 
at home and abroad, he had to encounter. If thoughts like 
these could bring a cloud over the brow of Lorenzo, unfit for 
the object he sought in that retreat, he might restore its sere- 
nity by other scenes which his garden commanded. Mountains 
bright with various hues, and clothed with wood, bounded the 
horizon, and, on most sides, at no great distance. But imbo- 
Bomed in these were other villas and domains of his own ; while 
the level country bore witness to his agricultural improve- 
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ments, the classic diversion of a statesman's cares. The same 
curious spirit which led him to fill his garden at Careggi with 
exotic flowers of the East (the first instance of a botanical 
collection in Europe) had introduced a new animal from the 
same regions. Herds of bufialoes, since naturalized in Italy, 
whose dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and lowering as- 
pect, contrasted with the grayish hue and full mild eye of the 
Tuscan oxen, pastured in the valley, down which the yellow 
Amo steals silently through its long reaches to the sea.^ 

61. The Platonic academy which Cosmo had planned came 
piatonio to maturity under Lorenzo. The academicians were 
tcademj. divided into three classes: the patrons (rnecenati), 
including the Medici ; the hearers (ascoltatoriy probably from 
the Greek word &Kp6aTcu) ; and the novices, or disciples, formed 
of young aspirants to philosophy. Ficino presided over the 
whole. Their great festival was the 13th of November; being 
the anniversary of the birth and death of Plato. Much of 
absurd mysticism, much of frivolous and mischievous supersti- 
tion, was mingled with their speculations.'' 

62. The Disputationes Camaldulenses of Landino were 
Dispute- published during this period, though perhaps written 
CaSddu- ^ ^*''^® sooner. They belong to a class prominent in 
lenses of the literature of Italy in this and the succeedinsc cen- 

tury; disquisitions on philosophy in the form of dia 



1 *« Talia FsBSoIeo lentos meditebar in It is hardly necessary to say, that th 

antro. lines are taken from my friend Mr. Ro- 

Rure snirarbano Medicum, qua mons gers's Italy ; a poem friU of moral and d»* 

sacer urbem scrlptiTe sweetness, and written in the 

Mseoniam, longique Tolomina despi- chastened tone of fine taste. With respect 

cit Ami : to the baffiiloes, I have no other authority 

Qua bonus hospitium felix placidam« than these lines of Politian, in his poem 

que quietem of Ambra on the farm of Lorenio at Pog> 

Indulget Laurens." glo Ccsjano : — 

Politiani Riutieut, 

** Atque aliud nigrls mlssum, quis credat ? 

* And let US from the top of Fiesole, ab Indis, 

Whence Galileo's glass by night obserred Ruminat insuetaa aimentum discolor 

fbe phases of the moon, look round be- herbas." 

low 

On Amo's Tale, where the dore-oolorsd But I must own that Buflbn tells us, 

steer though without quoting any authority, 

Is ploughing np and down among the that ttie buffido was introduced into Italy 

Tines; as early as the seventh century. I did 

While many a careless note is sung aloud, not take the trouble of consulting Aldro- 

Mlling the air with sweetness; and on Tandus. who would pertiaps have con- 

thee, finned nim, — especially as I have a better 

BeauUful Florenee, all within thy walls, opinion of my readers than to suppose 

Thy groves and gudena, pinnacles and they would care about the matter. 

towers, * Roscoe; Comiani. 
Drawn to our ftet.** 
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logue, with more solicitude to present a graceful delineation of 
virtue, and to kindle a generous sympathy for moral beauty, 
than to explore the labyrinths of theory, or even to lay down 
clear and distinct principles of ethics. The writings of Plato 
and Cicero in this manner had shown a track in which their 
idolaters, with distant and hesitating steps, and more of reve- 
rence than emulation, delighted to tread. These Disputations 
of Landino, in which, according to the beautiful patterns of 
ancient dialogue, the most honored names of the age appear, -« 
Lorenzo and his brother Julian ; Alberti, whose almost univer- 
sal genius is now best known by his architecture ; Ficino, and 
Landino himself, — turn upon a comparison between the active 
and contemplative life of man, to the latter of which it seems 
designed to give the advantage, and are saturated with the 
thoughtful spirit of Platonism.^ 

63. Landino was not, by any means, the first who had tried 
the theories of ancient philosophy thmugh the feigned phuogu^. 
warfare of dialogue. Valla, intrepid and fond of phicai 
paradox, had vindicated the Epicurean ethics from °*"*"* 
the calumnious or exaggerated censure frequently thrown upon 
them ; contrasting the true methods by which pleasure should 
be sought with the gross notions of the vulgar. Several other 
writings of the same descnption, either in dialogue or regular 
dissertation, belong to the fifteenth century, though not always 
published so early: such as Francisciis Barbarus de re uxoria; 
Platina de false et vero bono; tlie Vita Civile of Palmieri; the 
moral treatises of Poggio, Alberti, Pontano, and Matteo Bosso, 
concerning some of which little more than the names are to be 
learned from literary history, and which it would not, perhaps, 
be worth while to mention, except as collectively indicating a 
predilection for this style which the Italians long continued to 
display.* 

64. Some of these related to general criticism or to that of 
single authors. My knowledge of them is chiefly Pauint 
limited to the dialogue of Paulus Cortesius de homi- ^rt««*«"- 
nibus doctis, written, I conceive, about 1490 ; no unsuccessful 
imitation of Cicero de claris oratoribus ; from which, indeed, 
modem Latin writers have always been accustomed to collect 

1 ComUni and Roicoe haye giren this ehl on theM trmtiwfl. Rnwoe w«nui to 

■eoount of Uie DinputationM Canialdu- haTe read the ethical wrltingx of Matlao 

fenwM. I haTe no direct acquaintance Bompo (IJfe of i^eo X., c. xx.K but luunlly 

with the book. adTertu to any of the rent I have "rmJ 

t Ooraianl la much ftdler than Tiimho** Some of tliem are rerjr acaroe 
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the discriminating phrases of criticism. Cortesius, who was 
young at the time of writing this dialogue, uses an elegant if 
not always a correct Latinity ; characterizing agreeably, and 
with apparent taste, the authors of the fifteenth century. It 
may be read in conjunction with the Ciceronianus of Erasmus, 
who, with no knowledge, perhaps, of Cortesius, has gone over 
the same ground in rather inferior language. 

65. It was about the beginning of this decade that a few 
Schools in Germans and Netherlanders, trained in the College 
Germany. q£ Dcventcr, or that of Zwoll, or of St. Edward's near 
Groningen, were roused to acquire that extensive knowledge 
of the ancient languages which Italy as yet exclusively pos- 
sessed. Their names should never be omitted in any remem- 
brance of the revival of letters ; for great was their influence 
upon the subsequent times. Wessel of Groningen, one of those 
who contributed most stea[dily towards the purification of reli- 
gion, and to whom the Greek and Hebrew languages are said, 
but probably on no solid grounds, to have been known, may be 
reckoned in this class. But others were moro directly engaged 
in the advancement of literature. Three schools, from which 
issued the most conspicuous ornaments of the next generation, 
rose under masters learned for that time, and zealous in the 
good cause of instruction. Alexander Hegius became, about 
1475, rector of that at Deventer, where Erasmus received his 
early education.^ Hegius was not wholly ignorant of Greek, 
and imparted the rudiments of it to his illustrious pupil. I am 
inclined to ascribe the publication of a very rare and curious 
book, the first endeavor to print Greek on this side of the 
Alps, to no other person than Hegius.* Louis Dringeberg 

^ Ileeren, p. 149, nys that II^iu began lingnn prima dididmns elementa." Adag. 

to preKide over the school of Derenter in Chil. i. cent. iv. 89. In another place he 

14W ; bat I think the date in the text is says of Hegius : *^ Ne hie quidem Gneca- 

more probable, as £ramnu8 [eft it at the rum litenurum omnino ignarus est." 

age of fourteen, and was certainly bom in Epist. 411, in Appendice. Erasmus left 

1466. Though Hegius is said to haTe DeTenter at the age of fourteen ; conse- 

known but little Greek, I find in Panzer quently in 1479 or 1480, as he tells us in 

the title of a book by him, printed at De- an epistle, dated 17th April, 1619. 
▼enter, in 1601, de Utilitate LingusB OrsB- * This very rare book, unnoticed by 

cie. most bibliographers, is of some importance 

The life of H^ufl in Melchior Adam is in the history of literature. It is a small 
interesting. " Primus hie in Belgio lite- quarto tract, entitled Coojugationes Ter- 
ras excitavit,'^ says Rerius, in Daventria borum Onscm Daventriae noviter extremo 
Illustrata, p. 180. ** Mihi,*' says Eras- labore coUectse et impressae. No date or 
mus, ^^admodum adhuc puerocontigit uti printer's name appears. A copy is in the 
pneceptore h^Jus disdpulo Alexandre He- British Museum, and another in Lord 
gio Westphalo, qui ludum aliquando cele- Spencer's library. It contains nothing 
bran oppidi Daventriensis moderabatur, but tlie word riynru in all its voices and 
In quo nos oUm admodum poetl utriosque ^^„i, ^^h Latin explanations in Gothio 
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founded, not perhaps before 1480, a still more distinguished 
seminary at Schelstadt in Alsace. Here the luminaries of 
Grermanj in a more advanced stage of learning, Conrad Celtes, 
Bebel, Rhenanus, Wimpheling, Pirckheimer, Simler, are said 
to have imbibed their knowledge.^ The third school was at 



letters. The Greek types are Tery mde, 
and the charactera tometimefl misplaced. 
It must, I should presume, seem probable 
to eTery one who coDsiders this book, that 
it Is of the flfteenth century, and conse- 
quently older than any known Greek on 
this side of the Alps, which of itself 
should render it interesting in the eyes of 
bibUofptiphers and of every one else ; but, 
ftiiiy difwiaiming all such acquaintance 
with the technical science of typographi- 
cal antiquity as to venture any judgment 
founded on the appearance of a particular 
book, or on a comparison of it with others, 
I would, on other grounds, suggest the 
probabiUty that this little attempt at 
Gnwk gramouur issued fhmi the Deventer 
press about 14S0. It appears clear that 
whoever ** collected with extreme labor" 
these forms of the verb rvTZru^ had never 
been pofwessed of a Greek and Latin gram- 
mar. For would it not be absurd to use 
such expremlons about a simple transcrip- 
tion ? Besides which, the word Is not only 
given in an arrangement diflSBrent firom any 
I have ever seen, but with a non-existent 
form of participle, Ttnnffufievo^^ for 
rvxl>u'tevoCy which could not surely have 
been found in any prior grammar. Now 
Che grammar of Lascarls was published, 
with a Latin translation by Cruton, in 
14S0. It Is indeed highly probable that 
thU book would not rench Deventer Imme- 
diately after its Impression; but It does 
seem as If there could not long have been 
any extreme difficulty In obtaining m cor- 
rect synopsis of the verb rifirru. 

We h.ive seen that Erasmus, about 1477, 
acquired a very slight tincture of Greek 
under Alexander Ilegius at Deventer. 
And here, as he tells us, he saw Agricola, 
returning probably fhmi Italy to Oronin- 
gen. ^* Quern mihi puero, ferme duodecim 
annos nato, Daveucrise videre contigit, neo 
aliud contigit.'' (Jortin. ii. 41B.) No one 
could be so likely as Ilegius to attempt a 
Grrak grammar; nor do we find that his 
surcvMMors in that college were men as dl.<«- 
tingui^hed for learning as himself. But 
In fict at a later time It could not have 
been so Incorrect. We might perhaps con- 
jecture that he took down these Greek 
tenses from the mouth of Agricola, since 
we must presume oral communication 
rather than the use of books. Agricola, 
repeating firom memory and not thorough- 
ly conversant with the laoguafs, mlyhl 



have given the fidse participle TeTV^U' 
uevoc. The tract was probably printed 
Dy Paftoet, some of whose editions bear as 
early a date as 1477. It has long been 
extremely scarce ; for Revius does not in- 
clude it In the list of Pafroet's pubUcationa 
which hehasgivenlnDaventria Illustrata, 
nor will It be found in Panzer. Beloe yraa 
the first to mention it In his An^dotes of 
Scarce Books ; and it Is referred by him to 
the fifteenth century, but apparentiy with- 
out his being aware that there was any 
thing remarkable In that antiquity. Dr. 
Dibdin, In Bibliotheca Spenceriiina, haa 
given a fuller account; and from him 
Brunet has Inserted it in the Manuel da 
Libralre. Neither Beloe nor Dibdin seems 
to have known that there is a copy In the 
Museum : they speak only of that belong- 
ing to Lord Spencer. 

If it were true that Renchlin, during 
his residence at Orleans, had published, as 
well as compiled, a Greek grammar, we 
should not need to have recourse to tha 
hypothesis of this note in order to give the 
antiquity of the present decade to Greek 
^jpognphj. Such a nam mar is asserted 
by Meiners, in his lift of ReuchUn. tm 
have been printed at Poitiers ; and ficb- 
hom positively says, without reference to 
the place of pubUcation, that Reuchlin 
was the first German who published ft 
Greek grammar. (G«sch. der Utt., Ui. 
276.) Meiners. however, In a subsequent 
volume (ill. 10), retracts this assertloa, 
and says It has been proved that the Greek 
Grammar of Reuchlin was never printed. 
Yet I find in the BibUotheea Universalis of 
Gesner : '* Joh. Capnio [Reuchlin] seripsit 
de divenltate quatuor idlomatum Gnecae 
llngusB lib. i." No such book appears In 
the list of Reuchlin's works In Nineron, 
vol. XXV., nor in any of the bibliographies. 
If it ever existed, we may place It with 
more probabiUty at the very close of this 
century, or at the beginning of the next. 

[The learned Dr. West, of Dublin, in- 
formed me thst Reuchlin, in a dedication 
of a Commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms in 1512, mentions a work that he 
had publbhed on the Greek grammar, 
entitled Mkropaedla. There seems no 
reason to suppose that It was earlier than 
the time at which I have Inclined to plaM 
It.— 1842.] 

> Elchhom, UI. 281; Meiners, U. 800. 
Bkhhom earaleaaly foUowi a bad aath»> 
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Munster;: and over this Rodolph Langius presided, — a man 
not anj way inferior to the other two, and of more reputation 
as a Latin writer, especially as a poet. The school of Mun- 
ster did not come under the care of Langius till 1483, or per- 
haps rather later ; and his strenuous exertions in the cause of 
useful and polite literature against monkish barbarians ex- 
tended into the next century. But his life was long : the first, 
or nearly such, to awaken his countrymen, he was permitted to 
behold the full establishment of learning, and to exult in the 
dawn of the Reformation. In company with a young man of 
rank and equal zeal, Maurice, Count of Spiegelberg, who him- 
self became the provost of a school at Emmerich, Langius 
visited Italy, and, as Meiners supposes (though, I think, upon 
uncertain grounds), before 1460. But, not long afterwards, a 
more distinguished person than any we have mentioned, Ro- 
dolph Agricola of Groningen, sought in that more genial land 
the taste and correctness which no Cisalpine nation could 
supply. Agricola passed several years of this decade in Italy. 
We shall find the effects of his example in the next.^ 

66. Meantime a slight impulse seems to have been given to 
Study of ^^® University of Paris by the lessons of George 
Greek at Tifemas ; for, from some disciples of his, Reuchlin, 

a young German of great talents and celebrity, ac- 
quired, probably about the year 1470, the first elements of the 
Greek language. This knowledge he improved by the lessons 
of a native Greek, Andronicus Cartoblacas, at Basle. In that 
city, he had the good fortune, rare on this side of the Alps, to 
find a collection of Greek manuscripts, lefl there at the time 
of the council by a Cardinal Nicolas of Ragusa. By the ad- 
vice of Cartoblacas, he taught Greek himseff at Basle. After 
the lapse of some years, Reuchlin went again to Paris, and 
found a new teacher, George Hermonymus of Sparta, who had 
settled there about 1472. From Paris he removed to Orleans 
and Poitiers.* 

67. The classical literature which delighted Reuchlin and 
Agricola was disregarded as frivolous by the wise of that day 

lity in oountliig Reuchlin among theee Bmcker, iv. 858, as well as Heeren, bxtt 

pupils of the Schelstadt school. given pretty full accounts of Beachlin, 

1 See Meiners, rol. ii., Eichhom, and and a good life of him will be found in tba 

Heeren, for the revival of learning in Ger- 25th volume of Niceron ; but the Epi^tola 

many ; or someUiing may be found in ad iieuchlinum throw still more light on 

Bruck«T. the man and bJs contemporaiiea. 

« Mehiert, 1. 46. BesidM Heinm, 
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in the University of Paris ; but they were much more keenly 
opposed to innovation and heterodoxy in their own Contnmny 
peculiar line, — the scholastic metaphysics. Most i^d^Noml? 
have heard of the long controversies between the n*u«»«- 
Realists and Nominalists concerning the nature of universals, 
or the genera and species of things. The first, with Plato, and, 
at least as has been generally held, Aristotle, maintained their 
objective or external reality ; either, as it was called, ante reniy 
as eternal archetypes in the Divine Intelligence ; or tn re, aa 
forms inherent in matter : the second, with Zeno, gave them 
only a subjective existence as ideas conceived by the mind, 
and have hence, in later times, acquired the name of Concep- 
tualists.^ Boscelin, the first of the modem Nominalists, went 
farther than this, and denied, as Hobbes and Berkeley, with 
many others, have since done, all universality except to words 
and propositions. Abelard, who inveighs against the doctrine 
of Roscelin as false logic and false theology, and endeavors to 
confound it with the denial of any objective reality even in 
singular things,' may be esteemed the restorer of the Concep- 
tualist school. We do not know his doctrines, however, by \m 
own writings, but by the testimony of John of Salisbury, who 
seems not well to have understood the subject. The words 
Realist and Nominalist came into use about the end of the 
twelfth century. But, in the next, the latter party, by degrees, 
disappeared ; and the great schoolmen, Aquinas and Scotus, in 
whatever else they might disagree, were united on the Realist 
side. In the fourteenth century, William Ockham revived the 
opposite hypothesis with considerable success. Sco- 
tus and his disciples were the great maintainers of 
Realism. If there were no substantial forms, he argued, — 
that is, nothing real, — which determines the mode of being in 
each individual, men and brutes would be of the same sub- 
stance ; for they do not differ as to matter, nor can extrinsic 



> I am chiefly indebted Ibr the flicts in eelinnji peecaTlt, non adeo tamen 

the following pAngnpha to a diaaertatkm pronnntlandum eat, at Abelardna Ulnm 

by Meinen. in the Tranaactiona of the feciaae Inridioae flngere raadnuit." [M. 

Gitttiogen Academy, toI. xii. Couidn haa nerertheleaa proted, tton ft 

s " flic idcut pMudo-dialeetiena, ita pajwage in aome lately dliicoTered maaa- 

paendo-christUnna — ut co loco quo did- icripta of Abelard, that he had raallj 

tnr iKmainua partem pirda aari comediaae, leaxned nnder Roacelin. Thia had bem 

pardon htijua totIii, ouaB eat pbcia aaei, aaaerted by Otho of Pri8tngen,bnt doubted 

Don partem rei InteUigere cogatnr.^ — on arconnt of a auppoeed ineompatibllilv 

Melneri, p. 27. ThIa may aenre to thorn of dates. Fnuonena PhUosopUquat, rm 

the caTilUng tone of acholaatie diitpntca ; It. p. 67.-18680 
and Meinen may well aay , ** Qaloqnld K(» 
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accidents make a substantive difference. There must be a 
substantial form of a horse, another of a lion, another of a 
man. He seems to have held the immateriality of the soul ; 
that is, the substantial form of man. But no other form, he 
maintained, can exist without matter naturally, though it may 
supernaturally by the power of God. Socrates and Plato 
agree more than Socrates and an ass: they have, therefore, 
something in common, which an ass has not. But this is not 
numerically the same : it must, therefore, be something univer- 
sal ; namely, human nature.^ 

68. These reasonings, which are surely no unfavorable 
Ookham specimen of the subtle philosopher (as Scotus was 

called), were met by Ockham with others which 
sometimes appear more refined and obscure. He confined 
reality to objective things ; denying it to the host of abstract 
entities brought forward by Scotus. He defines a universal to 
be *^a particular intention (meaning probably idea, or con- 
ception) of the mind itself, capable of being predicated of 
many things, not for wliat it properly is itself, but for what 
those things are : so that, in so far as it has this capacity, it is 
called universal ; but, inasmuch as it is one form really exist- 
ing in the mind, it is called singular." ^ I have not examined 
the writings of Ockham, and am unable to determine whether 
his Nominalism extends beyond that of Berkeley or Stewart, 
which is generally asserted by the modern inquirers into 
scholastic philosophy; that is, whether it amounts to Concep- 
tualism. The foregoing definition, as far as I can judge, might 
have been given by them.' 

69. The later Nominalists of the scholastic period, Buridan, 
Nomiiua- Biel, and several others mentioned by the historians 
u^venity ^^ philosophy, took all their reasonings from the 
of Paris, storchousc of Ockham. His doctrine was prohibited 
at Paris by Pope John XXH., whose theological opinions, as 
well as secular encroachments, he had opposed. All masters 
of arts were bound by oath never to teach Ockhamism. But, 
after the pope's death, the university condemned a tenet of the 
Realists, that many truths are eternal, which are not Grod ; 

1 Meinen, p. 89. quod est ana forma existens realiter in 

t ** Unam intenttonem aingularem ipsliu mtellecta, dicitar singulare ; p. 42. 

•ntnuD, natam prsBdioui de plaribus, non * [The definition seems hardlr such ai 

pro ae, aed pro ipds rebus ; ita quod per Berlceley would have given : it plainly 

hoo, quod ipsa nata est preedicari de pluri- recognises a general conception existing ia 

bus, non pro se sed pro illis pluribus, ilia the mind. — 1847.] 
dicitar aniTMsalli; proptwr boo aatsm, 
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and went so far towards the Nominalist theory, as to determine 
that our knowledge of things is through the medium of words.' 
Peter d'Ailly, Gerson, and other principal men of their age, 
were Nominalists: the sect was very powerful in Germany, 
and may be considered, on the whole, as prevalent in this cen- 
tury. The Realists, however, by some management, gained 
the ear of Louis XI., who, by an ordinance in 1473, explicitly 
approves the doctrines of the great Realist philosophers, con- 
demns that of Ockham and his disciples, and forbids it to be 
taught ; enjoining the books of the Nominalists to be locked up 
fi-om public perusal, and all present as well as future graduates 
in the university to swear to the observation of this ordinance. 
The prohibition, nevertheless, was repealed in 1481, the guilty 
books set free from their chains, and the hypothesis of the 
Nominalists virtually permitted to be held, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the university, and especially one of its four nations, 
that of Germany. Some of their party had, during this per- 
secution, taken refuge in that empire and in England, both 
friendly to their cause ; and this metaphysical contention of 
the fifteenth century suggests and typifies the great religious 
convulsion of the next. The weight of ability during this later 
and less flourishing period of scholastic philosophy was on the 
Nominalist side ; and, though nothing in the Reformation was 
immediately connected with their principle, this metaphysical 
sect facilitated in some measure its success. 

70. We should still look in vain to England for either learn- 
ing or native genius. The reign of Edward IV. may Low state 
be reckoned one of the lowest points in our literary JS'SJIJ*"* 
annals. The universities had fallen in reputation *»nd- 
and in frequency of students : where there had been thousands, 
according to Wood, there was not now one ; which must be 
understood as an hyperbolical way of speaking. But the de- 
cline of the universities, frequented as they had been by indi- 
gent vagabonds withdrawn from useful labor, and wretched 
as their pretended instruction had been, was so far from an 
evil in itself, that it lefl clear the path for the approaching 
introduction of real learning. Several colleges were about 
(his time founded at Oxford and Cambridge, which, in the 
design of their munificent founders, were to become, as they 
have done, the instruments of a better discipline than the bar- 

* Mcinat, p. 46 : " Sdantfaon h«baniu di rebiu, led madiaatibiu tenninli.'* 
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barous schoolmen afibrdecL We have already observed, that 
learning in England was like seed fei*mcnting in the ground 
through the fifteenth century. The language was becoming 
more vigorous, and more capable of giving utterance to good 
thoughts, as some translations from Caxton*s press show, such 
as the Diets of Philosophers by Lord Rivers. And perhaps 
the best exercise for a schoolboy people is that of schoolboys. 
The poetiy of two Scotsmen, Henryson and Mercer, which is 
not without merit, may be nearly referred to the present 
decade.* 

71. The progress of mathematical science was regulai', 
Hathema- though not rapid. We might have mentioned before 
***** the gnomon erected by Toscanelli in the cathedi*al at 

Florence, which is referred to 1468 ; a work, it has been said, 
which, considering the times, has done as much honor to his 
genius as that so much renowned at Bologna to Cassini.^ The 
greatest mathematician of the fifteenth century, MuUer, or 
Regiomon- Regiomontanus, a native of Konigsberg, or Konigs- 
**°"*' hoven, a small town in Franconia, whence he derived 
his Latinized appellation, died prematurely, like his master Pur- 
bach, in 1476. He had begun at the age of fifteen to assist 
the latter in astronomical observations ; and having, afler Pur- 
bach's death, acquired a knowledge of Greek in Italy, and 
devoted himself to the ancient geometers, afler some years 
spent with distinction in that country and at the court of 
Mathias Corvinus, he settled finally at Nuremberg, where a 
rich citizen, Bernard Walther, both supplied the means of 
accurate observations, and became the associate of his labors.' 
Regiomontanus died at Rome, whither he had been called to 

« 

1 Campbell^s Specimens of Biitiah Poets, tance eastward to China ; and consequently 

Tol. i. believed, as Columbus himself did, that 

> This gnomon of Florence is, by much, the Toyage by the west to that country 

the loftiest in Europe. It would be no would be far shorter, than, if the continent 

slight addition to the glory of Toscanelli if of America did not intervene, it could 

we should suppose him to have suggested have been. Tiraboschi, ri. 189, 207 ; 

the discovery of a passage westward to the Roscoe's L4K> X., ch. 20. 

Indies, in a letter to Columbus, as his ^ Walther w«s more than a patron of 

article in the Biographie Universelle seems science, honorable as that name was. He 

to imply. But the more accurate expres- made astronomical obserrations worthy of 

■Ions of Tiraboschi, referring to the corre- esteem relatively to the age. Montucla, i. 

spondenoe between these great men, leave 545. It is to be regretted that Walther 

Columbus in possession of the original should have diminished the credit due to 

idea, at least concurrently with the Floren- his name by withholding fh>m the public 

tine astronomer, though the latter gave the manuscripts of Regiomontanus, which 

him strong encouragement to persevere in he purchased after the Utter-s death ; so 

his undertaking. Toscanelli, however, that some were lost by the negligence of 

bad, on the authority of Marco Polo, im- his own heirs, and the rest remaiuMi un- 

bibed ao anggentad notioa of the dis- published tiU 1588. 
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assist in rectifying the calendar. Several of his works were 
printed in this decade, and among others his ephemerides, or 
calculations of the places of the sun and moon, for the ensuing 
thirty years ; the best, though not strictly the first, that had 
been made in Europe.^ His more extensive productions did 
not appear till aflerwards ; and the treatise on triangles, the 
most celebrated of them, not till 1533. The solution of the 
more difficult cases, both in plane and spherical trigonometry, 
is found in this work ; and, with the exception of what the 
science owes to Napier, it may be said that it advanced little 
for more than two centuries after the age of Regiomontanus.* 
Purbach had computed a table of sines to a radius of 600,000 
parts. Regiomontanus, ignorant, as has been thought (which 
appears very strange), of his master*s labors, calculated them 
to 6,000,000 parts. But, perceiving the advantages of a deci- 
mal scale, he has given a second table, wherein the ratio of 
the sines is computed to a radius of 10,000,000 parts, or as 
we should say, taking the radius as unity, to seven places of 
decimals. He subjoined what he calls Canon Faicundus, or a 
table of tangents ; calculating them, however, only for entire 
degrees to a radius of 100,000 parts.' It has been said that 
Regiomontanus was inclined to the theory of the earth's 
motion, which indeed Nicolas CuAanus had already espoused. 

72. Though the arts of delineation do not properly come 
within the scope of this volume, yet, so far as they Arts of 
are directly instrumental to science, they ought not <*•"«>••«*«»• 
to pass unregarded. Without the tool that presents figures to 
the eye, not the press itself could have diffused an adequate 
knowledge either of anatomy or of natural history. As 
figures cut in wooden blocks gave the first idea of letter- 
printing, and were for some time associated with it, an obvi- 
ous invention, when the latter art became improved, was to 
arrange such blocks together with types in the same page. 
We find accordingly, about this time, many books adorned or 
illustrated in this manner ; generally with representations of 
saints, or other ornamental delineations not of much im{)or- 
ance ; but, in a few instances, with figures of plants and ani- 
nals, or of human anatomy. The Dyalogus creaturarum 

1 Onmendl, Vita Reglomontanl. He nofl eontainwl eelipMt, and other nuttatt 

tpeakii of them himeelf, m '* quM Tolgo not in former ahnanaes. 

TocantaJmAnach;" and Oasaendinys that * Hntton'a Logarithmt, Introduotion, 

iome were extant In BlanuBcript at ParU, p. 8. 

Iktun 1442 to 1472. Tboee of Ucgkn Ata- • Klrtnar, L 667. 
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moralizatus, of which the first edition was published at Gouda, 
1480, seems to be nearly, if not altogether, the earliest of 
these. It contains a series of fables with rude woodcuts in 
little more than outline. A second edition, printed at Antwerp 
in 1486, repeats the same cuts, with the addition of one repre- 
senting a church, which is really elaborate.^ 

73. The art of engraving figures on plates of copper was 
^^ nearly co-eval with that of printing, and is due 

either to Thomas Finiguerra about 14 GO, or to some 
German about the same time. It was not a difficult step to ap- 
ply this invention to the representation of geographical maps ; 
Q^^ ^ and this we owe to Arnold Buckinck, an associate of 

the printer Sweynheim. His edition of Ptolemy's 
geography appeared at Rome in 1478. These maps are 
traced from those of Agathodaemon in the fifth century ; and 
it has been thought that Buckinck profited by the hints 
of Donis, a German monk, who himself gave two editions of 
Ptolemy not long afterwards at Ulm.* The fifteenth century 
had already witnessed an increasing attention to geographical 
delineations. The libraries of Italy contain several unpub- 
lished maps, of which that by Fra Mauro, a monk of the 
order of Camaldoli, now in the Convent of Murano, near 
Venice, is the most celebrated.^ Two causes, besides the in- 



^ Both them editions are in the British himself in 1458, for the use of Alfonso V., 

Husemn. In the same library is a copy king of Portugal. Fra Mauro professes 

of the exceedingly scarce work, Ortus not to have followed Ptolemy in all things, 

Banitatus. Mogunt. 1491. The colophon, but to have collected information fh>m 

which may be read in De Bure (Sciences, travellers: ** Investigando per moiti anni, • 

No. 1564), takes much credit for the care- practicando cum persone degne di fede. le 

fulness of the delineations. The wooden qual bano veduto ad occbio quelo, que qui 

cuts of the plants, especially, are as good suso fedelmente demostro. It appears, 

as we usually find in the sixteenth cen- however, to me. that be has been chiefly 

tury ; the form of the leaves and character indebted to Marco Polo, who liad coutri* 

of the plant are generally well preserved, buted a vast stock of names to which tlie 

The animals are also tolerably figured, geographer was to annex locality iu the 

though with many exceptions ; and, on the best manner he could. Very little rela* 

whole, fall short of the plants. The work ting to Afda or Aftica will be found in 

itself is a compilation fh>m the old natu- the Murano map which may not be traced 

nlists, arranged alphabetically. to this source. It does not indeed appear 

* Biogr. Univ. : Buckinck ; Donis. manifest that Polo was acquainted with 

* Andres, ix. 88 ; Comiani, iii. 102. the termination of the African coast ; but 
[A better account of this celebrated map that had been so often asserted, that we 
was given in the seventh volume of the cannot feel surprised when we find, in 
Annales Camaldulenses, p. 252 (1762) ; and Fra Mauro's map, the sea rolling round 
Cardinal Zurla published in 1806 II Map- the Cape of Good Hope, though the form 
pamondo di Fra Mauro Camaldolense illus- of that part of the continent Ls ill delino- 
trato. A fine copy of this map, taken ated. 

ftom the original at Murano, about forty The marginal entries of this map are not 

years since, is in the British Museum : unworthy of attention. One of them 

there is fdso one in a Portuguese convent, attribute the tides to the attraction of 

supposed to have been made by Fra Blauro the moon, bat not on any philosophical 
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crease of commerce and the gradual accumulation of know- 
ledge, had principally turned the thoughts of many towards 
the figure of the earth on which they trod. Two translations, 
one of them by Emanuel Chrysoloras, had been made early 
in the century from the cosmography of Ptolemy ; and from 
his maps the geographers of Italy had learned the use of 
parallels and meridians, which might a little, though inade- 
quately, restrain their arbitrary admeasurements of different 
countries.' But the real discoveries of the Portuguese on the 
coast of Africa, under the patronage of Don Henry, were of 
far greater importance in stimulating and directing enterprise. 
In the academy founded by that illustrious prince, nautical 
charts were first delineated in a method more useful to the pilot, 
by projecting the meridians in parallel right lines,* instead of 
curves on the surface of the sphere. This first step in hydro- 
graphical science entitles Don Henry to the name of its 
founder; and, though these early maps and charts of the 
fifleenth century are to us but a chaos of error and confusion, 
it was on them that the patient eye of Columbus had rested 
through long hours of meditation, while strenuous hope and 
unsubdued doubt were struggling in his souL 
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74. The press of Italy was less occupied with Greek for 
several years than might have been expected ; but q^^^ 
the number of scholars was still not sufficient to re- PF*?*^ *° 
pay the expenses of impression. The Psalter was ^' 

principle. lie fi>eakfl of tpring and neap whole, elthoni^ thin map \» curioo* and 

tide* M already known, whirh indeed intereotlng, Mtmething more hM been Mdd 

mufft hare been the cuft. after the ex- of it than it deFenren ly the author of 

perience of naTigatom reached beyond Annalee Camalduleni<es : '^ Maura itaque 

the Mediterranean; but »}• that no one Camaldulenid monar ho ea gloria Jure me- 

had explained their cauw. Kurla, or rito tribuenda erat, ut non purum tabuUa 

•ome one whom he quote*, exaggeratea suin geographiriii juvcrit ad tentandaa ex- 

a little the importance of what Fra Mauro peditionee in terran incognitas, quod po*> 

ban Raid about the tidea, which In mixed up tea prapstitum erat ab Lusitanis. — IScLI 

with great error ; and looeely talka about > Andrea, 86- 

an anticipation of Newton. Upon th« > Id. 8S. 
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published in Greek twice at Milan in 1481, once at Venice in 
1486. Craston*s Lexicon was also once printed, and the 
grammar of Lascaris several times. The first classical work 
the printers ventured upon was Homer's Battle of Frogs and 
Mice, published at Venice in 1486, or, according to some, at 
Milan in 1485 ; the priority of the two editions being disputed. 
But in 1488, under the munificent patronage of Lorenzo, and 
bj the care of Demetrius of Crete, a complete edition of 
Homer issued from the press of Florence. This splendid 
work closes our catalogue for the present.* 

75. The first Hebrew book, Jarchi's Commentary on the 
Hebrew Pcntatcuch, had been printed by some Jews, at 
printed. Reggio in Calabria, as early as 1475. Li this period 
a press was established at Soncino, where the Pentateuch was 
published in 1482, the greater prophets in 1486, and the whole 
Bible in 1488 ; but this was intended for themselves alone. 
What little instruction in Hebrew had anywhere hitherto been 
imparted to Christian scholars was only oral. The com- 
mencement of Hebrew learning, properly so called, was not 
till about the end of the century, in the Franciscan monas- 
teries of Tubingen and Basle. Their first teacher, however, 
was an Italian, by name Raimondi.^ 

76. To enumerate every publication that might scatter a 
Miflceiianies gleam of light on the progress of letters in Italy, 
of Poutian. qj. ^ mention every scholar who deserves a place in 
biographical collections or in an extended history of litera- 
ture, would crowd these pages with too many names. We 
must limit ourselves to those best deserving to be had in re- 
membrance. In 1480, according to Meiners, or, as Heeren 
says, in 1483, Politian was placed in the chair of Greek and 
Latin eloquence at Florence ; a station perhaps the most con- 
spicuous and the most honorable which any scholar could 
occupy. It is beyond controversy, that he stands at the head 
of that class in the fifteenth century. The envy of some of 
his contemporaries attested his superiority. In 1489, he pub- 
lished hb once-celebrated Miscellanea, consisting of one hun- 
dred observations illustrating passages of Latin authors, in 
the desultory manner of Aulus Gellius ; which is certainly the 
easiest, and perhaps the most agreeable, method of conveying 
information. They are sometimes grammatical, but more 

> See Malttaire^s cbanctor of this edition, quoted in Botooe's Leo X., di. 21. 
s Bchhora, ii. 662. 
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frequently relate to obscure (at that time) customs or mjrtho- 
logical allusions. Greek quotations occur not seldom, and the 
author's command of classical literature seems considerable. 
Thus he explains, for instance, the crambe repetita of Juvenal 
by a proverb mentioned in Suidas, dtc npufi^ri davaroc: KpUfi^ti 
being a kind of cabbage, which, when boiled a second time, was, 
of course, not very palatable. This may serve to show the 
extent of learning which some Italian scholars had reached 
through the assistance of the manuscripts collected by 
Lorenzo. It is not improbable that no one in England, at 
that time, had heard the name of Suidas. Yet the imperfect 
knowledge of Greek which these early writers possessed is 
shown when they attempt to write it. Politian has some 
verses in his Miscellanea, but very bald, and full of false quan- 
tities. This remark we may have occasion to repeat ; for it 
is applicable to much greater names in philology than his.^ 

77. The Miscellanies, Heeren says, were then considered 
an immortal work: it was deemed an honor to be xh«irch»- 
mentioned in them, and those who missed this made racter by 
it a matter of complaint. If we look at them now, "'*"'**• 
we are astonished at the different measure of glory in the 
present age. This book probably sprang out of Politian's 
lectures. He had cleared up in these some difficult passages, 
which had led him on to further inquiries. Some of his 
explanations might probably have arisen out of the walks and 
rides that he was accustomed to take with Lorenzo, who had 
advised the publication of the Miscellanies. The manner in 
which these explanations are given, the light yet solid mode 
of handling the subjects, and their great variety, give, in fact, 
a charm to the Miscellanies of Politian which few antiquarian 
works possess. Their success is not wonderful. They were 
fragments, and chosen fragments, from the lectures of the 
most celebrated teacher of that age, whom many had heard, 
but still more had wished to hear. Scarcely had a work 
appeared in the whole fifteenth century of which so vast 
expectations had been entertained, and which was received 
with such curiosity.' The very fault of Politian*s style, as it 

1 MHn«n tuui praised PoUtian's Greek Theae Greeks, besfdes, knew but UtUe of 

fvmee, but with rery little skill in snch their metrical laneoage. 

matters, p. 214. The compliments he * Heeren, p. 2o3. Meiners, Lebensbe- 

quotes from contemporary Greeks, ** non sehreibungen, Itc, has written the life of 

ease tam Atticas Athenas ipsas," may not Politian, ii. 111-220, more copiously than 

have been Tery sincere, nnleas they meant any one that I have read. Uls charaetar 

ssM to be taken in tba praaant tense, of the Misrellaniee is in p. ISS. 
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was that of Herroolaus Barbarus, his affected intermixture of 
obsolete words, for which it is necessary in almost every page 
of his Miscellanies to consult the dictionary, would, in an 
age of pedantry, increase the admiration of his readers.* 

78. Politian was the first that wrote the Latin language 
HUi Terdon ^^^ much elegance ; and, while every other early 
of Hero- translator from the Greek has incurred more or less 

of censure at the hands of judges whom better learn- 
ing had made fastidious, it is agreed by them that his Herodian 
has all the spirit of his original, and frequently excels it.^ 
Thus we perceive that the age of Poggio, Filelfo, and Valla, 
was already left far behind by a new generation : these had 
been well employed as the pioneers of ancient literature ; but, 
for real erudition and taste, we must descend to Politian, 
Christopher Landino, and Hermolaus Barbarus.' 

79. The Cornucopia sive linguas Latinas Commentarii, by 
CoraucopU Nicolas Perotti, Bishop of Siponto, suggests rather 
of Perotti. more by its title than the work itself seems to war- 
rant. It is fL copious commentary upon part of Martial, in 
which he takes occasion to explain a vast many Latin words, 
and has been highly extolled by Morhof, and by writers 
quoted in Baillet and Blount. To this commentary is ap- 
pended an alphabetical index of words, which rendered it 
a sort of dictionary for the learned reader. Perotti lived a 
little before this time ; but the first edition seems to have been 
in 1489. He also wrote a small Latin grammar, frequently 
reprinted in the fifteenth century ; and was an indifferent trans- 
lator of Polybius.* 

80. We have not thought it worth while to mention the 
La^Q Latin poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
poetry of They are numerous, and somewhat rude, from Pe- 
trarch and Boccace to Maphaeus Vegius, the conti- 

nuator of the ^neid in a thirteenth book, first printed in 1471, 

> Melners. pp. 155, 209. Jn the latter racier of Politian, besidee his own works. 

passagj, Meinors censures, with apparent I think, however, that Ileeren has liardly 

justice, the affected words of Politian, done Justice to Politian's poetry. Tira- 

■ome of which he did not scruple to take bowhi is unsatisfiictory. Blount, an usual, 

from such writers as Apuleius and Tertul- collects the suffirages of the sixteenth cen- 

lian, with an inexcusable display of eru- tury. 

dition at the expense of good taste. * Ileeren, 272 ; Morhof, i. 821, who calb 

* Iluet, apud Blount in Politiano. Perotti the first compiler of good Latin, 

* Meinera, Roscoe, Comiani, Heeren, from whom those who followed have prin- 
and Gresswell's Memoirs of early Italian cipally borrowed. See also Baillet and 
Scholars, are the best authorities to whom Blount tac testimonies to Perotti. 

the reader can have recourse for the cha- 
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and very frequently afterwards. This is, probably, the best 
versification before Politian. But his Latin poems display 
considerable powers of description, and a strong feeling of the 
beauties of Roman poetry. The style is imbued with these, 
not too ambitiously chosen, nor in the manner called cen ton- 
ism, but so as to give a general elegance to the com])Osition, 
and to call up pleasing associations in the reader of taste. 
This, indeed, is the common praise of good verifiers in 
modem Latin, and not peculiarly appropriate to Politian, who 
is inferior to some who followed, though to none, as 1 appre- 
hend, that preceded in that numerous fraternity. His eiir is 
good, and his rhythm, with a few exceptions, musical and 
Virgilian. Some defects are nevertheless worthy of notice. 
He is oflen too exuberant, and apt to accumulate details of 
description. His words, unauthorized by any legitimate 
example, are very numerous, a fault in some measure excusa- 
ble by the want of tolerable dictionaries ; so that the memory 
was the only test of classical precedent. Nor can we deny 
that Politian's Latin poetry is sometimes blemished by affected 
and effeminate expressions, by a too studious use of repetitions, 
and by a love of diminutives, according to the fashion of his 
native language, carried beyond all bounds that correct Augus- 
tan Latinity could possibly have endured. This last fault, 
and to a man of good taste it is an unpleasing one, belongs to 
a great part of the lyrical and even elegiac writers in modem 
Latin. The example of Catullus would probably have been 
urged in excuse: but perhaps Catullus went farther than the 
best judges approved ; and nothing in his poems can justify 
the excessive abuse of that effeminate grace, what the stem 
Persius would have called " summa delumbe saliva," which 
pervades the poetry both of Italian and Cisalpine Latinists for 
a long period. On the whole, Politian, like many of his fol- 
lowers, is calculated to delight and mislead a schoolboy, but 
may be read with pleasure by a man.^ 

81. Amidst all the ardor for the restoration of classical 
literature in Italy, there might seem reason to appre- n^i^n 
hend that native originality would not meet its due peltry of 
reward, and even that the discouraging notion of a ^""**** 
degeneracy in the powers of the human mind might come to 

* The extracts from rolltiMi, and other ara extramely well choeen, and slve % jutl 
Latin poeta of Italy, by Pope, in the two OMaaure of moat of them, 
little Toiomea enUUed Poemato Italorum, 
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preTail. Those who annex an exaggerated value to corrects 
ing an unimportant passage in an ancient author, or, which is 
much the same, interpreting some worthless inscription, can 
hardly escape the imputation of pedantry ; and doubtless this 
reproach might justly fall on many of the learned in that age, 
as, with less excuse, it has often done upon their successors. 
We have already seen, that, for a hundred years, it was 
thought unworthy a man of letters, even though a poet, to 
write in Italian ; and Politian, with his great patron Lorenzo, 
deserves no small honor for having disdained the false vanity 
of the philologers. Lorenzo stands at the head of the Italian 
poets of the fifteenth century in the sonnet as well as in the 
light lyrical composition. His predecessors, indeed, were 
not likely to remove the prejudice against vernacular poetry. 
Several of his sonnets appear, both for elevation and elegance 
of style, worthy of comparison with those of the next age. 
But perhaps his most original claim to the title of a poet is 
founded upon the Canti Camascialeschi, or carnival-songs, 
composed for the popular shows on festivals. Some of these, 
which are collected in a volume printed in 1558, are by 
Lorenzo, and display a union of classical grace and imitation 
with the native raciness of Florentine gayety.* 

82. But at this time appeared a poet of a truly modem 
^^. school, in one of Lorenzo's intimate society, — Luigi 

Pulci. The first edition of his Morgante Maggiore, 
containing twenty-three cantos, to which five were subse- 
quently added, was published at Venice in 1481. The taste 
of the Italians has always been strongly inclined to extrava- 
gant combinations of fancy, caprices rapid and sportive as the 
aninial from which they take their name. The susceptible 
and versatile imaginations of that people, and their habitual 
cheerfulness, enable them to render the serious and terrible 
instrumental to the ridiculous, without becoming, like some 
modern fictions, merely hideous and absurd. 
^ 83. The Morgante IVIaggiore was evidently suggested by 

Character somc long romances written within the preceding 
SnteMag- century in the octave stanza, for which the fabulous 
dore. chronicle of Turpin, and other fictions wherein the 

1 Oornlftni ; Roflcoe. Cracimbeni (della his youth. Bat certainly the Oioetra of 

▼oigar Poesia, U. 824) etrongly aaserts Lo- PoUtlan WM wiitten while Lorenao WM 

renao to be the reMorer of poetry, which young, 
had never been more barbarous than In 
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same real and imaginary personages had been introduced, 
fiimished the materials. Under pretence of ridiculing the 
intermixture of sacred allusions with the romantic legends, 
Pulci carried it to an excess, which, combined witli some 
sceptical insinuations of his own, seems clearly to display an 
intention of exposing religion to contempt.^ As to the heroes 
of his romance, there can be, as it seem?, no sort of doubt, 
that he designed them for nothing else than the butts of his 
fancy, that the reader might scoff at those whom duller poets 
had held up to admiration. It has been a question among 
Italian critics, whether the poem of Pulci is to be reckoned 
burlesque.^ This may seem to turn on the definition, though 
I do not see what definition could be given, consistently with 
the use of language, that would exclude it : it is intended as a 
caricature of the poetical romances, and might even seem 
by anticipation a satirical, though not ill-natured, parody on 
the Orlando Furioso. That he meant to excite any other 
emotion than laughter, cannot, as it seems, be maintained ; 
and a very few stanzas of a more serious character, which 
may rarely be found, are not enough to make an exception to 
his general design. The Morgante was to the poetical ro- 
mances of chivairy what Don Quixote was to their brethren 
in prose. 

1 The RtOTT of Meridlana, fn the eighth " There is something hsrah in Pnld^i 
canto, is BuflBrient to prore Pulci^s irony manner, owing to bis abrupt tninsition 
to hare been exercised on religion. It is from one idea to anotlier, and to his care- 
well known to the readers at the Mor- lessnees of grammatical rales. lie was % 
gante. It has been idleged in the Biogra- poet by nature, and wrote with ease ; but 
phie Universelle, that be meant only to he neTer cared for sacrificing syntax to 
turn into ridicule '* ccs mnses mendiantes meaning : lie did not mind saying any 
du 14me si^cle," the authors of La Spagna thing incorrecUy , if he were but sure that 
or BuoTO d'Antona, who were in the habit his meaning would be guessed. The liiyma 
of beginning their songs with scraps of Tery often compels him to employ ez- 
the liturgy, and eren of introducing theo- pressions, words, and eren lines, which 
logical doctrines in the most absurd and mquently render the senile objure and 
misip'ared style. Pulci lias giTen us much Um pasrage crooked, without producing 
of the latter, wherein some hare imagined any other effect tlian tiiat of dwtroying a 
that he had the asristance of Ficinus. fine stanza. He has no similes of any par* 

3 This eecms to liave been an old pro- ticular merit, nor does he stand eminent 

blcm in Italy (Comiani, ii. SDQ); and the in description. His verMS almost inTsriahly 

ip-jvity of Pulci luui been miUntained of make wnse taken singly, and convey dliu 

late by such respectable authorities as tinct and leparate ideas. Hence he wants 

Foorolo and Panizzi. Gingu^n^, who docs tliat richnem, fulness, snd smooth flow of 

not go this length, thinlu tlie death of diction, which is indispensable to an epto 

Orlando, and his last prayer, both pathe- poet, and to a noble description or compa- 

tic and sublime. I can see nothing in it rison. Occasionally, when the sul^ect ad- 

but the systematic spirit of parody which mits of a powerful sketch which may be 

we find in I^ulri ; but the lines on the presented with vigor snd spirit by a few 

dnth of Forisena, in the fourth canto, strokes boldly drawn. Pnlri appears to a 

are really gracefal and serious. The fol- great advantage/' — Panizzi on romaatie 



lowing remarks on Pulci's style come from poetry of Italians, in t^ ( 6rs' ^oIobm «f 
a more competent Judgt than myself: — hia Oriaodo Inoamofatn, % V. 
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84. A foreigner must admire the vivacity of the narrative, 
the humorous gayety of the characters, the adroitness of the 
satire ; but the Italians, and especially the Tuscans, delight 
in the raciness of Pulci's Florentine idiom, which we cannot 
equally relish. He has not been without influence on men of 
more celebrity than himself. In several passages of Ariosto, 
especially the visit of Astolfo to the moon, we ti-ace a resem- 
blance not wholly fortuitous. Voltaire, in one of his most 
popular poems, took the dry archness of Pulci, and exagge- 
rated the profaneness, superadding the obscenity from his own 
stores; but Mr. Frere, with none of these two ingredients in 
his admirable vein of humor, has come, in the War of the 
Giants, much closer to the Morgante Maggiore than any one 
else. 

85. The Platonic academy, in which the chief of the Medici 
Plato i ^*^^ ®^ much delight, did not fail to reward his care, 
theoioiorof Marsilius Ficinus, in his Theologica Platonica 
Fidnua. (1482), developed a system chiefly borrowed from 
the later Platonists of the Alexandrian school, full of delight 
to the credulous imagination, though little appealing to the 
reason, which, as it seemed remarkably to coincide in some 
respects with the received tenets of the church, was connived 
at in a few reveries, which could not so well bear the test of 
an orthodox standard. He supported his philosophy by a 
translation of Plato into Latin, executed by the direction 
of Lorenzo, and printed before 1490. Of this translation 
Buhle has said, that it has been very unjustly reproached with 
want of correctness : it is, on the contrary, perfectly conform- 
able to the original, and has even, in some passages, enabled 
us to restore the text; the manuscripts used by Ficinus, I 
presume, not being in our hands. It has also the rare merit 
of being at once literal, perspicuous, and in good Latin. ^ 

86. But the Platonisra of Ficinus was not wholly that of 
Doctrine of ^^® master. It was based on the emanation of the 
Averrowon human soul from God, and its capacity of re-union 
**" ***"^' by an ascetic and contemplative life ; a theory per- 
petually reproduced in various modifications of meaning, and 
far more of words. The nature and immortality of the soul, 



^ lOst. de la Phllomphie, rol. ii. The toBruckerorComlani; or, if they are eon 
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has been given by Buhle. Those who seek Ueeren, or the Biographie Unirenelle. 
less minute information maj have recouFM 
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the functions and distinguishing characters of angels, the beinft 
and attributes of God, engaged the thoughtful mind of Ficinus. 
In the course of his high speculations, he assailed a doctrine, 
which, though rejected by Scotus and most of the schoolmen, 
had gained much ground among the Aristotelians, as they 
deemed themselves, of Italy ; a doctrine first held by Averroes, 
— that there is one common intelligence, active, immortal* 
indivisible, unconnected with matter, the soul of human kind ; 
which is not in any one man, because it has no material form ; 
but which yet assists in the rational operations of each man's 
personal soul, and from those operations, which are all conver- 
sant with particulars, derives its own knowledge of universals. 
Thus, if I understand what is meant, which is rather subtle, 
it might be said, that as, in the common theory, particular 
sensations furnish means to the soul of forming general ideas ; 
so, in that of Averroes, the ideas and judgments of separate 
human souls furnish collectively the means of that knowledge 
of universals, which the one great soul of mankind alone can 
embrace. This was a theory, built, as some have said, on the 
bad Arabic version of Aristotle which Avenx)e8 used. But, 
whatever might have first suggested it to the philosopher of 
Cordova, it seems little else than an expansion of the Realist 
hypothesis, urged to a degree of apparent paradox. For if 
the human soul, as an universal, possess an objective reality^ 
it must surely be intelligent ; and, being such, it may seem no 
extravagant hypothesis, though one incapable of that demon* 
stration we now require in philosophy, to suppose that it acts 
upon the subordinate intelligences of the same species, and 
receives impressions from them. By this also they would 
reconcile the knowledge we were supposed to possess of the 
reality of universals, with the acknowledged impossibility, at 
least in many cases, of representing them to the mind. 

87. Ficinus is the more prompt to refute the Averroists, 
that they all maintained the mortality of the particu- oppoMd b/ 
lar soul; while it was his endeavor, by every argument v^^^ 
that erudition and ingenuity could supply, to prove the con- 
trary. The whole of his Platonic Theology appears a beauti- 
ful but too visionary and hypothetical system of theism, the 
groundworks of which lay deep m the meditations of ancient 
Oriental sages. His own treatise, of which a very copious 
account will be found in Buhle, soon fell into oblivion ; bat 
it belongs to a class of literature^ which, in all its exten- 

VOL. I. 14 
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Bioii, has, full as much as any other, engaged the humat 
miiKl. 

88. The thirst for hidden knowledge, by which man is dis- 
Desiie of tinguished from brutes, and the superior races of men 
S^ore froni savage tribes, bums generally with more in- 
mysteries. tenscncss in proportion as the subject is less definitely 
comprehensible, and the means of certainty less attainable. 
Even our own interest in things beyond the sensible world 
does not appear to be the primary or chief source of the desire 
we feel to be acquainted with them : it is the pleasure of 
belief itself, of associating the conviction of reality with ideas 
not presented by sense. It is sometimes the necessity of satis- 
fying a restless spirit, that first excites our endeavor to with- 
draw the veil that conceals the mystery of our being. The 
few great truths in religion that reason discovers, or that an 
explicit revelation deigns to communicate, suflScient as they 
may be for our practical good, have proved to fall very short 
of the ambitious curiosity of man. They leave so much 
imperfectly known, so much wholly unexplored, that, in all 
ages, he has never been content without trying some method 
of filling up the void. These methods have often led him to 
folly and weakness and crime. Yet as those who want the 
human passions, in their excess the great fountains of evil, 
seem to us maimed in their nature ; so an indifference to this 
knowledge of invisible things, or a premature despair o{ 
attaining it, may be accounted an indication of some moral 
or intellectual deficiency, some scantness of due proportion in 
the mind. 

89. The means to which recourse has been had to enlarge 
Varioua ^^® boundaries of human knowledge in matters re- 
methods lating to the Deity, or to such of his intelb'gent 
employed, ^rcatures as do not present themselves in ordinary 
objectiveness to our senses, have been various, and may be 
distributed into several classes. Reason itself, as the most 
Rcamn and Valuable, though not the most frequent in use, may 
inapiration. be reckoned the first. Whatever deductions have 
suggested themselves to the acute, or analogies to the observ- 
ant mind, whatever has seemed the probable interpretation of 
revealed testimony, is the legitimate province of a sound and 
rational theology. But so fallible appears the reason of each 
man to others, and often so dubious are its inferences to him- 
self; so limited is the span of our faculties ; so incapable are 
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they of giving more than a vague and conjectural probability, 
where we demand most of definiteness and certainty, — that few, 
comparatively speaking, have been content to acquiesce even 
in their own hypotheses upon no other grounds than argument 
has supplied. The uneasiness that is apt to attend suspense 
of belief, has required, in general, a more powerful remedy. 
Next to those who have solely employed their rational facul- 
ties in theology, we may place those who have relied on a 
supernatural illumination. These have nominally been many ; 
but the imagination, like the reason, bends under the incom- 
prehensibility of spiritual things : a few excepted, who have 
become founders of sects and lawgivers to the rest, the mystics 
fell into a beaten track, and grew mechanical even in their 
enthusiasm. 

90. No solitary and unconnected meditations, however, 
either of the philosopher or the mystic, could Extended 
furnish a sufficiently extensive stock of theological Jj^"**^ 
faith for the multitude, who by their temper and menA 
capacities were more prone to take it at the hands of **®**^ 
others than choose any tenets for themselves. They looked, 
therefore, for some authority upon which to repose ; and, 
instead of builders, became, as it were, occupants of mansions 
prepared for them by more active minds. Among those who 
^'knowledge a code of revealed truths, — the Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans, — this authority has been sought in largely 
expansive interpretations of their sacred books, — either of 
positive obligation, as the decisions of general councils were 
held to be ; or at least of such weight as a private man's reason, 
unless he were of great name himself, was not permitted to 
contravene. These expositions, in the Christian Church as 
well as among the Jews, were frequently allegorical: a 
hidden stream of esoteric truth was supposed to flow beneath 
all the surface of Scripture ; and every text germinated, in the 
hands of the preacher, into meanings far ^m obvious, but 
which were presumed to be not undesigned. This scheme 
of allegorical interpretation began among the earliest fathers, 
and spread with perpetual expansion through the middle ages.' 
The Reformation swept most of it away ; but it has frequently 
revived in a more partial manner. We mention it here only 
as one great means of enabling men to believe more than they 

* fleiuy (Sum dinoun), zrU. 87 ; MfldMtm, 
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had done, of communicating to them what was to be received 
as divine truths, not additional to Scripture, because they 
Were concealed in it, but such as the church could only have 
learned through her teachers. 

91. Another large class of religious opinions stood on a 
Confldence somewhat different footing. They were, in a proper 
intradi- scusc, according to the notions of those times, re- 
******** vealed from G(5, though not in the sacred writings 
which were the chief depositories of his word. Such were the 
received tradilions in each of the three great religions, some- 
times absolutely infallible ; sometimes, as in the former case, of 
Interpretations, resting upon such a basis of authority, that no 
one was held at liberty to withhold his assent. The Jewish 
traditions were of this kind ; and the Mahometans have trod 
in the same path. We may add to these the legends of saints : 
none perhaps were positively enforced as of faith; but a 
Franciscan was not to doubt the inspiration and miraculous 
gifts of his founder. Nor was there any disposition in the 
people to doubt of them : they filled up with abundant measure 
the cravings of the heart and fancy, tiU, having absolutely 
palled both by excess, they brought about a kind of re-action, 
which has taken off much of their efficacy. 

92. Francis of Assisi may naturally lead us to the last 

mode in which the spirit of theological belief mani- 
to in<uyi^ fested itself, — the confidence in a particular man, as 
*»^" the organ of a special divine illumination. But 
^ though this was fully assented to by the order he insti- 

tuted, and probably by most others, it cannot be said that 
Francis pretended to set up any new tenets, or enlarge, except 
by his visions and miracles, the limits of spiritual knowledge. 
Nor would this, in general, have been a safe proceeding in the 
middle ages. Those who made a claim to such light from 
heaven as could irradiate what the church had lefl dark 
seldom failed to provoke her jealousy. It is, therefore, in 
later times, and under more tolerant governments, that we 
shall find the fanatics, or impostors, whom the multitude has 
taken for witnesses of divine truth, or at least for interpreters 
of the mysteries of the invisible world. 

93. In the class of traditional theology, or what might be 
jewieh called complemental revelation, we must place the 
Cabala. Jewish Cabala. This consisted in a very specific 
and complex system conoeming the nature of the Supreme 
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Being, the emanation of various orders of spirits in snceessive 
links from his essence, their properties and characters. It is 
evidently one modification of the Oriental philosophy, borrow- 
ing little from the Scriptures, at least through any natural 
interpretation of them ; and the offspring of the Alexandrian 
Jews, not far from the beginning of the Christian era. They 
refen-ed it to a tradition from Esdras, or some other eminent 
pennon, on whom they fixed as a depositary of an esoteric 
theology communicated by divine authority. The Cabala 
was received by the Jewish doctors in the first centuries after 
the fall of their state ; and after a period of long duration, as 
remarkable for the neglect of learning in that people as in the 
Christian world, it revived again in that more genial season, 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the brilliancy of 
many kinds of literature among the Saracens of Spain excited 
their Jewish subjects to emulation. Many conspicuous men 
illustrate the Hebrew learning of those and the succeeding 
ages. It was not till now, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, that they came into contact with the Christians in 
theological philosophy. The Platonism of Ficinus, derived 
m great measure from that of Plotinus and the Alexandrian 
school, was easily connected, by means especially of the writ- 
ings of Philo, with the Jewish Orientalism, sisters as they 
were of the same family. Several forgeries in celebrated 
names, easy to effect and sure to deceive, had been committed 
in the first ages of Christianity by the active propagators of 
tliis philosophy. Hermes Trismegistus and Zoroaster were 
counterfeited in books which most were prone to take for 
genuine, and which it was not then easy to refute on critical 
grounds. These altogether formed a huge mass of imposture, 
or at best of arbitrary hypothesis, which, for more than a 
hundred years after this time, obtained an undue credence, 
and consequently retarded the course of real philosophy in 
Europe.* 

94. They never gained over a more distinguished proselyte, 
or one whose credulity was more to be regretted, ptcnsor 
than a young man who appeared at Florence in Mirandoi*. 
1485, — John Picus of Mirandola. He was then twenty-two 
years old, the younger son of an illustrious family, which held 
that little principality as an imperial ^ef. At the age of four- 

t Bracker, toL U. ; Bahto, U. 216; Mrinfn, V«cgl. dw HUM, Mi. 227. 
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teen, he was sent to Bologna, that he might study the canoo 
law, with a view to the ecclesiastical profession ; but, after two 
years, he felt an inexhaustible desire for more elevated though 
less profitable sciences. He devoted the next six years to 
the philosophy of the schools in the chief universities of Italy 
and France: whatever disputable subtleties the metaphysics 
and theology of that age could supply became familiar to his 
mind ; but to these he added a knowledge of the Hebrew and 
other Eastern languages, a power of writing Latin with grace, 
and of amusing his leisure with the composition of Italian poe- 
try. The natural genius of Picus is well shown, though in a 
partial manner, by a letter which will be found among those of 
Politian, in answer to Hermolaus Barbarus. His correspond- 
ent had spoken with the scorn, and almost bitterness, usual 
with philologers of the Transalpine writers, meaning chiefly 
the schoolmen, for the badness of their Latin. The young 
scholastic answered, that he had been at first disheartened by 
the reflection, that he had lost six years* labor ; but considered 
afterwards that the barbarians might say something for 
themselves ; and puts a very good defence in their mouths, — a 
defence which wants nothing but the truth of what he is forced 
to assume, that they had been employing their intellects upon 
things instead of words. Hermolaus found, however, nothing 
better to reply than the compliment, that Picus would be dis- 
avowed by the schoolmen for defending them in so eloquent a 
style.* 

95. He learned Greek very rapidly, probably after his 

mscreda- coming to Florence; and having been led, through 

Hty in the Ficinus, to the study of Plato, he seems to have given 

up his Aristotelian philosophy for theories more con- 

* The letter of Hennolaus is dated Apr., solutionum, quam apti sumiu, qaam bene 
1485. He there says, after many compU- instruct! ambi^uitates tollere, mrnpoe di- 
luents to Picus himself: " Nee enim inter luere, inroluta eTolrere, flexanlmis syllo- 
autores Latina linguas numero Germanos gismis et inflrmare falsa et rera confirmare. 
istos et Teutonas qui ne viventes quidem Yiximus celebres, o Hcrmolae, et posthao 
Tivebant, nedum ut extinct! Yirant, aut Tiremus, nbn in scholis grammaticorom et 
si virunt. vivunt in poenam et contume- paedagogils, sed in philosophorum coronis, 
Uam." The answer of Picus is dated in in conreutibus sapientum, ubi non de 
Jane. A few lines firom his pleading for matre Andromaches, non de Niobes filiis, 
the schoolmen will exhibit his ingenuity atque id genus leribus nugis, sed de hu- 
•nd elegance. '* Admirentur nos sagaces manarum divinarumque rerum rationibus 
in Inquirendo, circumspectos in exploran- agitur et disputatur. In quibus meditan- 
dOf subtlles in contempuuido, in judicando dls, inquirendis. et enodandis. ita subtilea 
grarea, impUcitoe in vinciendo, fociles in %cutiacresquefu{mus, utanxiiquandoque 
enodando. Admirentur in nobis hrevita- nimium et morosi fUisse forte videamur, si 
tern siyli, feetam rerum multarum atque modo esse morosns quispiam aut curiosas 
magnarum, sub expositis rerbis remotissi- nimio plus in indagando reritate potest.** 
maa wenfentJas, pleoai qaBntfcmnm, pleoM PoUt Bplat, lib. 9. 
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genial to his susceptible and credulous temper. These led 
him onwards to wilder fancies. Ardent in the desire of knowl- 
edge, incapable, in the infancy of criticism, to discern authentic 
from spurious writings, and perhaps disqualified, by his incon- 
ceivable rapidity in apprehending the opinions of others, from 
judging acutely of their reasonableness, Picus of Mirandola fell 
an easy victim to his own enthusiasm and the snares of fraud. 
An impostor persuaded him to purchase fifty Hebrew manu- 
scripts, as having been composed by £sdras, and containing 
the most secret mysteries of the Cabala. " From this time,** 
says Comiani, '* he imbibed more and more such idle faMcs, 
and wasted in dreams a genius formed to reach the most 
elevated and remote truths.*' In these spurious books of 
Esdras, he was astonished to find, as he says, more of Chris- 
tianity than Judaism, and trusted them the more confidently 
for the very reason that demonstrates their falsity.* 

96. Picus, about the end of 1486, repaired to Rome, and, 
with permission of Innocent VIIL, propounded his mg in^nxj 
famous nine hundred theses, or questions, logical, porform- 
ethical, mathematical, physical, metaphysical, theo- *™**' 
logical, magical, and cabalistical, upon every one of which he 
offered to dispute with any opponent Four hundred of these 
propositions were from philosophers of Greece or Arabia, 
from the schoolmen, or from the Jewish doctors : the rest were 
announced as his own opinions, which, saving the authority 
of the church, he was willing to defend.' There was some 
need of this reservation ; for several of his theses were ill- 
sounding, as it was called, in the ears of the orthodox. They 
raised a good deal of clamor against him ; and the high rank, 
brilliant reputation, and obedient demeanor of Picus were all 
required to save him from public censure or more serious ani- 
madversions. . He was compelled, however, to swear that he 
would adopt such an exposition of his theses as the po})e 
should set forth ; but, as this was not done, he published an 
apology, especially vindicating his emplojrment of cabalistical 
and magical learning. This excited fresh attacks, which in 
ome measure continued to harass him, till, on the accession 
of Alexander VI. to the papal chair, he was finally pro- 
nounced free from blamable intention. He had meantime^ 

> Corniani, HI. 68 ; MelxMn, Lebaubctehnlbanfen barUhmter MiniMr, tt. 21 ; Tl»» 
boKhi. vii. 825. 
* M«ii]en, p. 14 
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as ^e may infer from his later writings, receded from some of 
the bolder opinions of his youth. His mind became more 
devout, and more fearful of deviating from the church. On 
his first appearance at Florence, uniting rare beauty with high 
birth and unequalled renown, he had been much sought by 
women, and returned their love. But, at the age of twenty- 
five, he withdrew himself from all worldly distraction ; destroy- 
ing, as it is said, his own amatory poems, to the regret of his 
friends.^ He now published several works, of which the 
Heptaplus is a cabalistic exposition of the first chapter of 
Genesis. It is remarkable, that, with his excessive tendency 
to belief, he rejected altogether, and confuted in a distinct 
treatise, the popular science of astrology, in which men so 
much more conspicuous in philosophy have trusted. But he 
had projected many other undertakings of vast extent, — an 
allegorical exposition of the New Testament, a defence of the 
Vulgate and Septuagint against the Jews, a vindication of 
Christianity against every species of infidelity and heresy; 
and, finally, a harmony of philosophy, reconciling the apparent 
inconsistencies of all writers, ancient and modem, who 
deserved the name of wise, as he had already attempted by 
Plato and Aristotle. In these arduous labors he was cut off 
by a fever, at the age of thirty-one, in 1494, on the very day 
that Charles VIII. made his entry into Florence. A man so 
justly called the phoenix of his age, and so extraordinarily 
gifled by nature, ought not to be slightly passed over, though 
he may have left nothing which we could read with advantage. 
If we talk of the admirable Crichton, who is little better than 
a shadow, and lives but in panegyric, so much superior and 
more wonderful a person as John Picus of Mirandola should 
not be forgotten.* 

97. If, leaving the genial city of Florence, we are to judge 
state of ^^ *^^ state of knowledge in our Cisalpine regions, 
learning in and look at the books it was thought worth while 
Germany ^ publish, which sccms no bad criterion, we shall 

X Melners, p. 10. eourre, and from his own works, In Bmc- 

s The long biography of Picns in Meiners ker, Buhle, Comiani, and Tiraboechi. The 

Is in great measure taken from a life writ- epitaph on Picus by Hercules Strozza is, I 

ten by his nephew, John Francis Picus. believe, in the Church of St. Hark : — 
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rate but lowly their proficiencj in the classical literature so 
much valued in Italy. Four editions, and those chiefly of 
short works, were printed at Deventer, one at (Cologne, one at 
Louvain, five perhaps at Paris, two at Lyons.^ But a few 
undated books might, probably, be added. Either, therefore, 
the love of ancient learning had grown colder, which was cer- 
tainly not the case, or it had never been strong enough to 
reward the labor of the too sanguine printers. Yet it was 
now striking root in Grermany. The excellent schools of 
Munster and Schelstadt were established in some part of this 
decade ; they trained those who were themselves to become 
instructors ; and, the liberal zeal of Langius extending beyond 
his immediate disciples, scarce any Latin author was published 
in Germany of which he did not correct the text.*'' The 
opportunities he had of doing so were not, as has been just 
seen, so numerous in this period as they became in the next. 
He had to withstand a potent and obstinate faction. The 
mendicant friars of Cologne, the head-quarters of barbarous 
superstition, clamored against his rejection of the old school- 
books and the entii-e reform of education. But Agri- 
cola addresses his friend in sanguine language : " I ^^^ 
entertain the greatest hope from your exertions, that we shall 
one day wrest from this insolent Italy her vaunted glory of 
pre-eminent eloquence ; and redeeming ourselves from the op- 
probium of ignorance, barbarism, and incapacity of expression, 
which she is ever casting upon us, may show our Germany so 
deeply learned, that Latium itself shall not be more Latin than 
she will appear."* About 1482, Agricola was invited to the 
court of the elector palatine at Heidelberg. He seems not to 
have been engaged in public instruction, but pa<4sed the remain- 
der of his life, unfortunately too short, for he died in 1 485, in 
diffusing and promoting a taste for literature among his con- 
temporaries. No Grerman wrote in so pure a style, or pos- 
sessed so large a portion of classical learning. Vives places 
him. in dignity and grace of language, even above Politian and 
Hermolaus.^ The praises of Erasmus, as well as of the 

* Panaer. bArbaros. indoetOAque et «UngQM, H m 

* Ueioen, Lebentbewh., U. 828 ; Ekh- quid wt hia incultiiu, eme nm Jactitant, 
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* '' Uiiuoi hoc tlbi afflrmo, iofpentem de teratam Q«rmaniaDi noettrani, ut uoa IaU- 
tpcoociplo flduciam, suinmainquein spem niuavelipsum ait Latium." This iii uuoted 
adducor, fore aliquanio, ut prUcam inao- bjr Ueeren, p. 15i ; and Mein«n, ii. 829. 
tenti Itoliw. et propemodum oocupatam * ** Vix et hac noxtra et patrum memoria 
bene dicendi gioriam extorqueamus ; Tin- tali onua atqoe alter dignior, aui multum 
ikenittaque noa, 9i ab tgnafia, qua not kganitar, maltamqnt in nuoibua babert 
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later critics, if not so marked, are very freely bestowed. Hia 
letters are frequently written in Greek, — a fashion of those 
who could follow it ; and, as far as I have attended to them, 
seem equal in correctness to some from men of higher name 
in the next age. 

o 

98. The immediate patron of Agricola, through whom he 
Rhcniah was invited to Heidelberg, was John Camerarius of 
academy. i\^q house of Dalberg, Bishop of Worms, and Chan- 
cellor of the Palatinate. He contributed much himself to the 
cause of letters in Germany, especially if he is to be deemed 
the founder, as probably he should be, of an early academy, 
the Rhenish Society, which, we are told, devoted its time to 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew criticism, astronomy, music, and 
poetry, — not scorning to relax their minds with dances and 
feasts, nor forgetting the ancient German attachment to the 
flowing cup.* The chief seat of the Rhenish Society was at 
Heidelberg ; but it had associate branches in other parts of 
Grermany, and obtained imperial privileges. No member of 
this academy was more conspicuous than Conrad Celtes, who 
has sometimes been reckoned its founder, which, from his 
youth, is hardly probable ; and was, at least, the chief instru- 
ment of its subsequent extension. He was indefatigable in 
the vineyard of literature, and, travelling to different parts of 
Grermany, exerted a more general influence than Agricola 
himself. Celtes was the first from whom Saxony derived 
some taste for learning. His Latin poetry was far superior to 
any that had been produced in the empire ; and for this, in 
1487, he received the laurel crown from Frederick HL* 

tur, quam Radolphiu Agricola FrLdus ; be found among thoee addressed to Reach- 

tantum est in ^us operibus ingenii, artls, lin, Eplstolse ad Reuchlinum ; a collection 
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99. Reuchlin, in 1482, accompanied the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg on a visit to Rome. He thus became acquainted 

with the illustrious men of Italy, and convinced them 
of his own pretensions to the name of a scholar. Tlie old 
Constantinopolitan, Argyropulus, on hearing him translate a 
passage of Thucydides, exclaimed, " Our banished Greece has 
now flown beyond the Alps." Yet Reuchlin, though from 
some other circumstances of his life a more celebrated, was 
not probably so learned or so accomplished a man as Agricola. 
He was withdrawn from public tuition by the favor of several 
princes, in whose courts he filled honorable offices ; and, after 
some years more, he fell unfortunately into the same seducing 
error as Picus of Mirandola, and sacrificed his classical pur* 
suits for the Cabalistic philosophy. 

100. Though France contributed little to the pliilologer, 
several books were now published in French. In the p^nch laa. 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 1486, a slight improvement guageand 
in polish of language is said to be discernible.* The '***''y- 
poems of Villon are rather of more importance. They were 
first published in 1489; but many of them had been written 
thirty years before. Boileau has given Villon credit for 
being the first who cleared his style from the rudeness and 
redundancy of the old romancers.^ But this praise, as some 
have observed, is more justly due to the Duke of Orleans, a 
man of full as much talent as Villon, with a finer taste. The 
poetry of the latter, as might be expected from a life of disso- 
luteness and roguery, is often low and coarse ; but he seems 
by no means incapable of a moral strain, not destitute of terse- 
ness and spirit. Martial d*Auvergne, in his Vigiles de la Mort 
de Charles VII., which, from its subject, must have been 
written soon after 1460, though not printed till 1490, displays, 
to judse from the extracts in Goujet, some compass of imagi- 
nation.* The French poetry of this age was still full of alle- 
gorical morality, and had lost a part of it8' original raciness. 
Those who desire an acquaintance with it may have recourse 
to the author just mentioned, or to Bouterwek ; and extracts, 
though not so copious as the title promises, will be found in 
the liecueil des anciens Poetes Fran9ais. 

> Esnl da C. FniKote d« NmilbhftteMi IMbrouUler Tart eonAu d» WMiUvat 

for lea meiUeun oumgcaen proM; pra- romancien." 

fixed to (SuTTM de Paacal (1819), i. p. czx. Art Po^tique^ I. i. ▼. 117. 

a "VUkmnitlaprMniardanadMritekf • OoiOst, BibUoih^tta rrmn^alM, vol x. 
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101. The modem drama of Europe is derived, like its poe- 
Eoropean ^> from two sources, — the one ancient or classical, 
*»»^- the other mediaeval ; the one an imitation of Plautus 
and Seneca, the other a gradual refinement of the rude scenic 
perfoimances denominated miracles, mysteries, or moralities. 
- ^ Latin plays upon the former model, a few of which 

are extant, were written in Italy during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and sometimes represented, either 
in the universities or before an audience of ecclesiastics and 
others who could understand them.^ One of these, the Catinia 
of Secco Polentone, written about the middle of the fifteenth 
century and translated by a son of the author into the Vene- 
tian dialect, was printed in 1482. This piece, however, was 
confined to the press.* Sabellicus, as quoted by Tiraboschi, 
has given to Pomponius Laetus the credit of having re-estab- 
lished the theatre at Rome, and caused the plays of Plautus 
and Terence, as well as some more modem, which we may 
presume to have been in Latin, to be performed before the 
pope, probably Sixtus IV. And James of Volterra, in a 
diary published by Muratori, expressly mentions a History 
of Constantine represented in the papal palace during the 
carnival of 1484.^ In imitation of Italy, but perhaps a little 
after the present decennial period, Reuchlin brought Latin 
plays of his own composition before a German audience. 
They were represented by students of Heidelberg. An 
edition of his Progymnasmata Scenica, containing some of 
these comedies, was printed in 1498. It has been said that 
one of them is taken from the French farce Maitre Patelin ;* 
while another, entitled Sergius, according to Warton, flies a 
much higher pitch, and is a satire on bad kings and bad minis- 
ters ; though, from the account of Meiners, it seems rather to 
fall on the fraudulent arts of the monks.* The book is very 
scarce, and I have never seen it. Conrad Celtes, not long 
after Reuchlin, produced his own tragedies and comedies in 

* Tiraboschi, tU. 200. Some extracts from the Serglus, fi>r 

* Id.f p. 201. which I am indebted to the same obliging 

* Id., p. 204. correspondent, lead me to conclude that 

* Qresswell^s Earlj PariMan Press, p. the satire is more general than the account 
124 ; quoting Ia Monnoye. This seems to of that play by Meiners had implied ; and 
be confirmed by Meiners, i. 63. [It has that pri&sts or monks come in only fora 
been suggested to me by Dr. West, that the share in it. — 18^.1 
Progymnasmata Scenica is the title of a ^ Warton, iii. 203 ; Meiners i. 62. Hit 
single comedy, namely, that which is taken Sergius was represented at Heidell 
from Maitre Patelin. Mdnws, Tol. i. p. 68, about 1487. 
leems to confirm this. 
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the public halls of German cities. It is to be remembered, 
that the oral Latin language might at that time be tolerably 
familiar to a considerable audience in Germany. 

102. The Orfeo of Politian has claimed precedence as the 
earliest represented drama, not of a religious nature, orfeo of 
in a modem language. This was written by him in **<>»'*«»• 
two days, and acted before the court of Mantua in 1483. 
Roscoe has called it the first example of the musical drama, 
or Italian opera; but, though he speaks of this as agreed 
by general consent, it is certain that the Orfeo was not 
designed for musical accompaniment, except probably in the 
songs and choruses.^ According to the analysis of the fable in 
Gingu^ne, the Orfeo differs only from a legendary mystery by 
substituting one set of characters for another ; and it is surely 
by an arbitrary definition that we pay it the compliment upon 
which the modem historians of literature seem to have agreed. 
Several absurdities which appear in the first edition are said 
not to exist in the original manuscripts from which the Orfeo 
has been reprinted.* We must give the next place to a trans- 
lation of the Menaechmi of Plautus, acted at Ferrara in 1486, 
by order of Ercole I., and, as some have thought, liis own 
production, or to some original plays said to have been per- 
formed at the same brilliant court in the following years.' 

103. The less regular, though in their day not less inter- 
esting, class of scenical stories, commonly called o^-jnof 
mysteries, all of which related to religious subjects, dnuuiitio 
were never in more reputation than at this time. It "J^*'**'*^ 
is impossible to fix their first appearance at any single era ; 
and the inquiry into the origin of dramatic representation 
must be very limited in its subject, or perfectly futile in its 
scope. All nations probably have at all times, to a certain 
extent, amused themselves both with pantomimic and oral 
representation of a feigned story ; the sports of children are 
seldom without both; and the exclusive employment of the 

> BanMj(m0t.ofMiiiiiejT.17)M«infto * Tinbotehl, t11. 216; Gingu^nA. IIL 

eountenancc this ; bat Tiraboschi doe* not 614. Andrtti, r. 125, discawing the Ids* 

iipcak of miwicmlaoeompaniiiienttotheOr- tory of the ItaliAO and Spantoh theatm, 

feo; and Corniani only mya, *' Alcuni di givw the precedenea to the Orfiw, as a ra> 

eesi wmbrano dall' autor dentinatl ad ae> praivnted play, though he concriTen the 

ooppiand cotU manica. Tall eono I canzoni flnt act of the Celestioa to hare been writ* 

e i rori alia gnca." Probably Ko«coe did ten and well known not later than thr 

not mean all that hin word* imply ; for the middle of tlie flfteenth eentury. 

origin of reritattre, in which the eMence * TIraboMhi, vii. 208, et ptutt; Roeooe, 

of the Italian opera eondntii, more than a Leo X., ch. U. ; Gingu^nA, tI. 1& 
cvutui^- afterwanto, is wetter of notorielu. 
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former, instead of being a first stage of the drama, as has 
sometimes been assumed, is rather a variety in the course of 
its progress. 

104. The Christian drama arose on the ruins of the heathen 
nieir early theatre I it was a natural substitute of real sympa- 
•*■««• thies for those which were effaced and condemned. 
Hence we find Greek tragedies on sacred subjects almost as 
early as the establishment of the church, and we have testi- 
monies to their representation at Constantinople. Nothing of 
this kind being proved with respect to the west of Europe in 
the dark ages, it has been conjectured, not improbably, though 
without necessity, that the pilgrims, of whom great numbers 
repaired to the East in the eleventh century, might have 
obtained notions of scenical dialogue, with a succession of 
characters, and with an ornamental apparatus, in which 
theatrical representation properly consists. The earliest 
mention of them, it has been said, is in England. Geoffrey, 
afterwards abbot of St. Alban's, while teaching a school at 
Dunstable, caused one of the shows vulgarly called miracles, 
on the story of St Catherine, to be represented in that town. 
Such is the account of Matthew Paris, who mentions the cir- 
cumstance incidentally, in consequence of a fire that ensued. 
This must have been within the first twenty years of the 
twelfth century.* It is not to be questioned, that Geoffrey, 
a native of France, had some earlier models in his own coun- 
try. Le Boeuf gives an account of a mystery written in the 
middle of the preceding century, wherein Virgil is introduced 
among the prophets that come to adore the Saviour ; doubt- 
less in allusion to the fourth eclogue. 

> Matt. Parte, p. 1007 (edit. 1684). See modeme, renaissant dans premne toutct 

Warton's 84th section (iil. 19^-288) for the les contr^es de I'Europe vers la fin du trei- 

early drama ; and Beaucbanips. Hist, du dime si^le." — Quotation in Jubinal, 

Theatre Franks, toI. i., or Bouterwek, t. Myst^res InMits du Quinziime Si^Ie, 

9&-117, for the French in particular ; Tira- PariH, 1887, p. 9. But we have no sort or 

boechi, ubi supra^ or Riccoboni, Uist. da evidence that the dramas of Uroswitba 

Th^Atre Italien, for that of Italy. were represented, nor is it by any means 

[It is not sufficient, in order to prore probable that they were. Until the new 
the continuity of dramatic representation languages, which alone the people under- 
through the dark ages, that we should stood, were employed in popular writings, 
possess a few poetical dialogues in Latin, the stage must have been silent. ]n ttie 
or eren entire plays, like those of Hros- mystery of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
witha, Abbess of Oandersaen, in the tenth we find both Latin and Provencal. This, 
century. A modem French writer calls therefore, is an evidence of transition; and, 
one of her sacred comedies, " Un dcs chat- whether as old as the eleventh century, or 
nons, le plus brillant, peut-Stre, et le plus a little later, may stand at the head of 
pur de cette s6rie non interrompue d' European dramatie literature. Several 
oeuvres dramatiques, JusquMci trop pea others, however, are referred by late French 
itudi^es, qui Uent le th^&tre pa'i'en. expi- antiquaries to the same age, and have been 
rant vers le einqniinu tlicl», au to^&tre pubUahed by M. Monmerqu^ — 1847.1 
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105. Fitz-Stephen, in the reign of Henry 11., dwells on the 
sacred plays acted in London, representing the mira- Extant 
cles or passions of martyrs. They became very English 
common, by the names of mysteries or miracles, both "^* **' 
in England and on the Continent ; and were not only exhibited 
within the walls of convents, but upon public occasions and 
festivals for the amusement of the people. It is probable, 
however, that the performers, for a long time, were always 
ecclesiastics. The earlier of these religious dramas were in 
Latin. A Latin farce on St. Nicolas exists, older than the 
thirteenth century.* It was slowly that the modem languages 
were employed; and perhaps it might hence be presumed 
that the greater part of the story was told through pantomime. 
But as this was unsatisfactory, and the spectators could not 
always follow the fable, there was an obvious inducement to 
make use of the vernacular language. The most ancient 
specimens appear to be thase which Le Grand d*Aussy found 
among the compositions of the Trouveurs. He has published 
extracts from three ; two of which are in the nature of legen- 
dary mysteries ; while the third, which is far more remark- 
able, and may possibly be of the following century, is a 
pleasing pastoral drama, of which there seem to be no other 
instances in the mediaeval period.* Bouterwek mentions a 
fragment of a Grerman mystery, near the end of the thirteenth 
century.' l^ext to this, it seems that we should place an 
English mystery, called " The Harrowing of Hell." " This," 
its editor observes, ** is believed to be the most ancient pro- 
duction in a dramatic form in our language. The manuscript 
from which it is now printed is on vellum, and is certainly as 
old as the reign of Edward IH., if not older. It probably 
formed one of a series of performances of the same kind, 
founded upon Scripture history." It consists of a prologue, 
epilogue, and intermediate dialogue of nine persons: Dominus, 
Sathan, Adam, Eve, &c. Independently of the alleged age 
of the manuscript itself, the language will hardly be thought 



* JoanuU d«0 SaTmiUt 1828, p. 297. Weber^s lUtuitntioiM of Northern Poetrj, 
Th««e fiuvM, according to M. Raynouard, p. 19. — [A drama of the WUn and FooU^ 
were the earliest dramatic repreeentationB, Virginn, written in a mixture of Latin and 
and gare rise to the mysteries. Romance, and ascribed by Le Boeuf to tha 

s Fabliaux, li. 119. elerenth century, has been published by 

* ix. 266. The *' Tragedy of the Ten Raynouard. See Journal den Sarans, Job* 
Virgins " was acted at HseuMh in 1322. 1893, p. 806, for this early mystefj — 
This is eridenUy nothii« but a mystery. 1842.] 
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later than 1350.^ This, however, seems to stand at no small 
distance from any extant work of the kind. Warton having 
referred the Chester mysteries to 1327, when he supposes 
them to have been written by Ranulph Higden, a learned 
monk of that city, best known as the author of the Poly- 
chronicon, Roscoe positively contradicts him, and denies that 
any dramatic composition can be found in England anterior to 
the year 1500.^ Two of these Chester mysteries have been 
since printed ; but, notwithstanding the very respectable 
authorities which assign them to the fourteenth century, I 
cannot but consider the language in which we now read them 
not earlier, to say the least, than the middle of the next. It 
is possible that they have, in some degree, been modernized. 
Mr. Collier has given an analysis of our own extant mys- 
teries, or, as he prefers to call them, Miracle-plays.^ There 
does not seem to be much dramatic merit, even with copious 
indulgence, in any of them ; and some, such as the two Ches- 
ter mysteries, are in the lowest style of buffoonery : yet they 
are not without importance in the absolute sterility of English 
literature during the age in which we presume them to have 
been written, — the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

106. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were fertile of 
pj„4 these religious dramas in many parts of Europe. 

French They were frequently represented in Germany, but 

^' more in Latin than the mother-tongue. The French 
Scriptural theatre, whatever may have been previously exhi- 
bited, seems not to be traced in permanent existence beyond 
the last years of the fourteenth century.* It was about 1400, 
according to Beauchamps, or some years before, as the autho- 
rities quoted by Bouterwek imply, that the Confrairie de la 

1 Mr. Collier has printed twenty-five we have Just seen that he was mistaken, 

copies (why reteris tarn parcos aceti?) of and probably in the former, 

this very curious record of the ancient * Hi8t. of English Dramatic Poetry, vol. 

drama. I do not know that any other in ii. The Chester Mysteries were printed for 

Europe of th«t early age has yet been given the Koxburghe Club by my friend Mr. 

to the press. Marklaud ; and what are called the Town- 

[The Harrowing of Hell has since been ley Mysteries are announced for publicA- 

published by Mr. Ilalliwell. Tn the Th£- tion. (1836.) — [They have since appeared, 

fttre Franks du Moyen Age, 1839, M. —1842.] 

Blichel has published several French mys- « [The mystery of St. Crispin and St. 

teries or Miracle-plays of the fourteenth Crixpinien, published about 1836, is re- 

oentury, or perhaps earlier. — 1847.] viewed by Itaynouard in the Journal des 

* Lorenso de^ Medici, i. 299. Hoitcoe Savam* for that year. He seems to assign 

thinks there is reason to conjecture that no date to thL^ mystery ; but it is clear 

the Miracle-play acted at Dunstable was in that similar dramas were reproMnted long 

dumb show ; and amumes the same of before the end of the fourteenth century, 

the ^' grotenqne exhibitions '* known by the But not perliaps on a permanent theatre, 

name of the Harrowing of Hell. In this —1842.] 
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Passion de N. S. was established as a regular body of actors 
at Paris.' They are said to have taken their name from the 
mystery of the passion, which in fact represented the whole 
life of our Lonl from his baptism, and was divided into 
Feveral days. In pomp of show, they far excelled our 
English mysteries, in which few persons appeared; and the 
scenery was simple. But, in the mystery of the passion, 
eighty-seven characters were introduced in the first day; 
heaven, earth, and hell combined to people the stage ; several 
scenes were written for singing, and some for choruses. The 
dialogue, of which I have only seen the few extracts in Bou- 
terwek, is rather similar to that of our own mysteries, though 
less rude, and with more efforts at a tragic tone.^ 

107. The mysteries, not confined to Scriptural themes, em- 
braced those which were hardly less sacred and trust- Theatrical 
worthy in the eyes of the people, — the legends of °»«5*»*">t- 
saints. These afforded ample scope for the gratification 
which great part of mankind seem to take in witnessing the 
endurance of pain. Thus, in one of these Parisian mysteries, 
St, Barbara is hung up by the heels on the stage ; and, after 
uttering her remonstrances in that unpleasant situation, is torn 
with pincers, and scorched with lamps, before the audience. 
The decorations of this theatre must have appeared splendid. 
A large scaffolding at the back of the stage displayed heaven 
above and hell below, between which extended the world, with 
representations of the spot where the scene lay. Nor was the 
machinist's art unknown. An immense dragon, with eyes of 
polished steel, sprang out from hell, in a mystery exhibited at 
Meiz in the year 1437, and spread his wings so near to the 
spectators that they were all in consternation.' Many French 
mysteries, chiefly without date of the year, are in print, and 
probably belong, typographically speaking, to the present cen- 
tury. One bears, according to Brunei, the date of 1484.^ 
These may, however, have been written long before their pub- 
lication. Beauchamps has given a list of early mysteries and 
moralities in the French language, beginning near the end of 
the fourteenth century. 

108. The religious drama was doubtless full as ancient in 
Italy as in any other country : it was very congenial to a peo> 

> BMoehamps; R«eb«rBh«t tor k Th^ • Id., p. 108-106. 
Itre PniKais : Boatonrak, ▼. M. * BniMt, Manad dn Ubndn. 

* Bouterwek, p. 100. 

VOL. I. 16 
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pie whose delight in sensihle ohjects is so intense. It did 
Italian ^^^ Supersede the extemporaneous performances, the 
reiigioua mimi and histriones, who had probably never inter- 
mitted their sportive license since the days of their 
Oscan fathers, and of whom we find mention, sometimes with 
severity, sometimes with toleration, in ecclesiastical writers ; * 
but it came into competition with them, and thus may be said 
to have conmienced in the thirteenth century a war of regular 
comedy against the lawless savages of the stage, which has 
only been terminated in Italy within very recent recollection. 
We find a society del Gronfalone, established at Rome in 1264, 
the statutes of which declare that it is designed to represent 
the passion of Jesus Christ.* Lorenzo de* Medici conde- 
scended to publish a drama of this kind on the martyrdom of 
two saints ; and a considerable collection of similar productions 
during the fifteenth century was in the possession of Mr. 
Roscoe.' 

109. Next to the mysteries came the kindred class, styled 
_ moralities. But as these belong more peculiarly to 
the next century, both in England and France, though 
they began about the present time, we may better reserve them 
for that period. There is still another species of dramatic 
composition, what may be called the farce, not always 
very distinguishable from comedy, but much shorter ; 
admitting more buffoonery without reproach, and more desti- 
tute of any serious or practical end. It may be reckoned a 
middle link between the extemporaneous effusions of the 
mimes and the legitimate drama. The French have a divert- 
ing piece of this kind, Maitre Patelin, ascribed to Pierre 
Blanchet, and first printed in 1490. It was restored to the 
stage, with much alteration, under the name of L'Avocat 
Patelin, about the beginning of the last century ; and contains 
strokes of humor which Moliere would not have disdained.* 
Of these productions, there were not a few in Grermany, called 
Fastnachtsspiele, or Carnival-plays, written in the license which 

1 Thomas Aquinas mentions the histrio- * The prorerbial expression for quitting 

natiu ars as lawful if not abused. Antonin a digp^ssion, *' iievenons 4 nos moutons/' 

of Florence does the same. Uiccoboni, i. is taken firom this &rce ; wliich is at least 

23. short, and as laughable as most farces are. 

* Biccoboni. Tirabosehi, howerer, t. It seems to have been written not long 
876, disputes the antiquity of any scenical before its publication. See Pasquier. Ite- 
representations truly drunatio in Italy ; cherches de la France, 1. Tiii. c. Sd ; Btogr 
In which hfu seems to be mistaken. Unir., Blanchet; and Bouterweki t. US. 

• lift of Loram, . 402. 
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that 8ea80u has generally permitted. They are scarce, and of 
little value. The most remarkable is the Apotheosis of Pope 
Joan, a tragi-comic legend, written about 1480.^ 

110. Euclid was printed for the first time at Venice in 1482 ; 
the diagrams in this edition are engraved on copper, ifAtbema- 
and remarkably clear and neat.* The translation is **caiworka, 
that of Campanus from the Arabic The Cosmography of 
Ptolemy, which had been already twice published in Italy, 
appeared the same year at Ulm, with maps by Donis, some of 
them traced afler the plans drawn by Agathodaemon, some 
modem ; and it was reprinted, as well as Euclid, at the same 
place, in 1486. The tables of Regiomontanus were printed 
both at Augsburg and Venice in 1490. We may take this 
occasion of introducing two names which do not exclusively 
belong to the exact sciences, nor to the present period. 

111. Leo Baptista Alberti was a man, who, if measured by 
the universality of his genius, may claim a place in LeoBaptj*- 
the temple of glory he has not filled ; the author of ** libera 
a Latin comedy, entitled Philodoxios, which the younger 
Aldus Manutius aflerwards published as a genuine work of a 
supposed ancient, Lepidus ; a moral writer in the various forms 
of dialogue, dissertation, fable, and light humor ; a poet, ex- 
tolled by some, though not free from the rudeness of his age ; 
a philosopher of the Platonic school of Lorenzo ; a mathema- 
tician, and inventor of optical instruments ; a painter, and the 
author of the earliest modem treatise on painting ; a sculptor, 
and the first who wrote about sculpture ; a musician, whose 
compositions excited the applause of his contemporaries ; an 
architect of profound skill, not only displayed in many works, 
— of which the Church of St. Francis, at Rimini, is the most 
admired,' — but in a theoretical treatise, De re sedificatoria, 
publislied posthumously in 1485. It has been called the only 
work on architecture which we can place on a level with that 
of Vitmvius, and by some has been preferred to it. Alberti 
had deeply meditated the remains of Roman antiquity, and 

1 Bouterwek, Oeachkhte der Deatiehen engimrincs are found, is the edition of 

Po«<ie, ix. 857-367 ; Heinaias. Lehrbueh Dante by Landino, published at Floreooe 

der SprachwiMenschall. ir. 125. In 1481. See Brunet, Biannel du Librairt ; 

> A beautiful copy of this edition, pre- Dibdin's BIbl. ; Spencer, &c. 
•anted to Mocenigo, Doge of Venice, ia in * [Let me add that of St. Andrew at 

the British Museum. The diagrams, es> Bfantua, worthy of comparison with the 

pecially those which represent solids, are best of tlie sixteenth century, and trm 

better than in most of our modem editions from tlie exoessire decoration by wfaleh 

of Burlid. I will take this opportunity of they often lose sight both of pure taste and 

mentionliif , that the earliest book in which raUgloas efiBct. — 1847.] 
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endeavored to derive fi-om tliem general theorems of beauty, 
variously applicable to each description of buildings.^ 

112. This great man seems to have had two impediments to 
his permanent glory : one, that he came a few years too soon 
into the world, before his own language was become polished, 
and before the principles of taste in art bad been wholly 
developed; the other, that, splendid as was his own genius, 
there were yet two men a little behind, in the presence of 
whom his star has paled ; men not superior to Albert! in uni- 
versality of mental powers, but in their transcendency and 
command over immortal fame. Many readers will have per- 
ceived to whom I allude, — Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael 
Angelo. 

113. None of the writings of Leonardo were published till 
Leonardo more than a century after his death ; and, indeed, the 
d» Vinci. jOiQQi remarkable of them are still in manuscript. 
We cannot, therefore, give him a determinate place under this, 
rather than any other decennium ; but, as he w^as born in 1452, 
we may presume his mind to have been in full expansion 
before 1490. His Treatise on Painting is known as a very 
early disquisition on the rules of the art. But his greatest 
literary distinction is derived from those short fi*agments of 
his unpublished writings, that appeared not many years since ; 
and which, according at least to our common estimate of the 
age in which he lived, are more like revelations of physical 
truths vouchsafed to a single mind, than the superstructure of 
its reasoning upon any established basis. The discoveries 
which made Galileo and Kepler and Msestlin and Mauroly- 
cus and Castelli, and other names, illustrious, the system of 
Copernicus, the very theories of recent geologers, are antici- 
pated by Da Vinci, within the compass of a few pages, not 
perhaps in the most precise language, or on the most conclu- 
sive reasoning, but so as to strike us with something like the 
awe of preternatural knowledge. In an age of so much dog- 
matism, he first laid down the grand principle of Bacon, 
that experiment and observation must be the guides to 
just theory in the investigation of nature. If any doubt could 
be harbored, not as to the right of Leonardo da Vinci to stand 
as the first name of the fifteenth century, which is beyond all 
doubt, but as to his originality in so many discoveries, which 

tOoralHil,fl 100; IlimboMhi, tU. 860. 
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probably no one man, especially in such circumstances, has 
ever made, it must be on an hypothesis, not very untenable, 
that some parts of physical science had already attained a 
height which mere books do not record. The extraordinary 
works of ecclesiastical architecture in the middle ages, especi- 
ally in the fiileenth century, as well as those of Toscanelli 
and Fioravanti, which we have mentioned, lend some counte- 
nance to this opinion. Leonardo himself speaks of the earth's 
annual motion, in a treatise that appears to have been written 
about 1510, afi the opinion of many philosophers in his age.^ 



1 The manuAcripts of Leonardo da Vindf 
now at Harb. are tba jiutification of what 
ha« b(«D said in the text. A short account 
of them waa given by Veuturi, who designed 
to hav** published a part ; but, having re- 
linquished that Intention^ the ftagments 
he has made known an* the more impor- 
tant. As they are very remarlcable. and 
not, 1 believe, very generally known, I shall 
extract a few passuges from his Essai sur 
les Ouvrages physko-mathematiquet de 
Leonard de Vinci. Paris, 1797. 

*^ Kn m^canique, Vinci oonnaissait, en- 
tr-autres chases : 1. La th^orie det forces 
appliquees obliquement au bras da levier ; 
2. Ui resistance respective des poutres ; 8. 
Les ioix du frotteuient donnees ensuite par 
Amontons; 4. L'intluence du centre de 
gravite sur les corps en repos ou en 
mouvement ; 5. L'application du prIncipe 
des viteiises virtuelles k plusieurs cas qua 
la sublime analyse a porte de nos Joan 4 
sa pluA grande gen^ralite. Dans Toptique 
II decrivit la chambre obscure avant Porta, 
II expliqua avant Msurolycus la figure de 
I'image du soleil dans un trou de fbrme 
anguleuse ; il nous apprend la perspective 
a«rienne, la nature des ombres colorees, 
les mouvemens de Tlris. les eflets de la 
duree de I'impression visible, et plasieors 
autres ph^nomenes de Toeil qu^on ne ren- 
contre point dans Vitellion. ESnfln non 
seulement Vinci avalt remarqu4& tout ce 
que Castclli a dit un siecle apr^'S lui sur le 
mouvement des eaux ; 1« premier me pa- 
rait m^me dans cette partie sup^rieur de 
beaucoup k I'autre, que Tltalie cependant 
a regarde comme le fondateor de rhydraa* 
liqua 

'* II but done placer Ltenard k la tkt» 
de reux qui se sont occup^s des sciences 
fths Fico-mathdmatiqaes, et de la vraie m^ 
thode d'etudier parmi les modemes ; '' p. 6. 

The first extract Venturi gives Is enU- 
tleJ, On the descent of heavy bodies com- 
bintMl with the rotation of the earth, lie 
here assumes the latter, and conceives that 
a body falling to the earth from the top of 
a tower would have a compound moUon, 
bi consequence of the terrestrial rotation. 



Venturi thinks that the writings of Nicolas 
de Cusa had set men on speculating con- 
cerning this<before the time of Copernicus. 

Vinci had very extraordinary lights as 
to mechanical motions. He says plainly 
that the time of descent on inclined planes 
of equal height Is as their length ; that a 
body descends along the arc of a circle 
sooner than down the chord ; and that a 
body descending an iaclined plane will n»- 
ascend with the same velocity as if it had 
fallen down the height. He frequently 
repeats that every body weighs in the di- 
rection of its movement, and weighs the 
mora in the ratio of its velocity ; by weight 
evidently meaning what we call force. Ue 
applies this to the centrifugal force of bo- 
dies in rotation : ** Pendant tout ce temps 
elle p6se sur la direction de son mouve- 
ment. 

** Lorsqn'on employe nne machine quel- 
eonque pour mouvoir un corps grave, 
tontes les parties de la machine qui ont un 
mouvement 6gal 4 celui du corps grave 
ont une charge ^gale ao polds entier da 
mdme corps. 81 la partie qui est le moteur 
a, dans le mime temps, plus de mouvement 
que le corps mobile, elle aura plus de puis- 
sance que le mobile ; ct cela d-autant plos 
qu'elle se mouvrm plus vlte que les corps 
mdme. Si la partie qoi est le moteur a 
molns de vltesse que le mobile, elle aum 
d'antant molns de pulsaanoe que ce mo- 
bile." If in this passage there Is not the 
perfect luminoasness of expression we 
should find in the best modern books, it 
seems to contain the philoeophical theory 
of motion as unequivocally as any of them. 

Vinci had a oetter notion of geology 
than most of his contemporaries, and saw 
that the sea had covered the mountains 
which contained shells : *' Ces coquillages 
ont vteu dans le mdme endroit lorsque 
Teau de la mer le reoouvrait. Les bancs, 
par la suite des tempx, ont ^t^ reconverts 
par d'autres couches de limon de diffuren- 
tes hauteurs ; ainsi, les coqullles ont eti 
enclav6es sous le bourbier amonoel<& aa 
deasos, Jusqu'l sortir de Teaa." He seems 
to have had an Idea of the elevatkm of (ht 
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114. The year 1494 is distinguished by an edition of Mu- 
sa3us, generally thought the first work from the press established 

at Venice by Aldus Manutius, who had settled there in 1489 ' 

continents, though he gives an uninteUi- moque d'un homme qui aimera mieux 

gible reason for it. apprendre de la nature elle-meme, qua 

Ue explained the obscure light of the des auteurs, qui n'en sont que les ciercs." 

nnilluminated part of the moon by the Is not this ihe precise tone of liord liacon? 

reflection of the earth, as Msestlin did long Yinci sa>8 in another place : '^ Mon des- 

after. lie underdtood the camera obscuiu, sein est de citer d'abord Texp^xience, et 

and describes its etfect. Ue perceived that de demontrer ensuite pourquoi les corps 

respirable air must support flame : — sont coutraints d'agir de telle manidre. 

** Lorsque Tair n'est pas dans un etat C'est la methode qu'on doit observer dans 

propre A recevoir la fliuume, 11 n'y peuk les recherches des phenomenes de la 

vivre ni flamme ni aucun animal terrestre nature. II est bien vrai que la nature 

ouaerien. Aucun animal ne pent vivre commence par le raisounement, et finit 

dans un endrait oa la flamme ne vit pas." par rexpjrieuoe ; mais u'importe, il nous 

Vinci's observations on the conduct of taut prendre la route opposee : comma 

the understanding are also very much be- j'ai dit, nous devons commencer par I'ex- 

yond his time. 1 extract a few of them. perience, et tacher par son mo^en d'eo 

** II est toi^urs bon pour Tentende- decouvrir la taison." 

ment d'acquerir des connaisiances quelles Ue ascribes the elevation of the equa- 

qu'elles soient ; on pourra ensuite choisir torial waters above the polar to the heat 

lies bonnes et ^carter les inutiles. of the sun : ** Elles entrent en mouve- 

*^ L'interpr&te des artifices de la nature, ment de tous les cotes de cette eminence 
o'est Pexp^rience. £lle ne se trompo ja- aqueuse pour retablir leur sphericity 
mais ; o'est notre Jugement qui quelque- parfaite." This is not the true cause of 
fois se trompe lui-mdme, parcequ'il s'at- the elevation ; but by what means could 
tend 4 des eSets auxquels Texperience se he know the fact ? 
refhse. II fkut consulter Texperience, en Vinci understood fortification well, and 
varier les circonstances jusqu'Ji ce que wrote upon it. Since in our time, he says, 
nous en ayons tir6 des regies gdn^rales ; artillery has four times the power it used 
car c'est elle qui foumit les vndes regies, to have, it Li necessary that the fortifica- 
Mais k quoi bon ces regies, me direz-vous ? tion of towns should be strengthened in 
Je reponds qu'elles nous dirigent dans les the same proportion. He was employed 
recherches de la nature et les operations on several great works of engineering. So 
de I'art. SUes emptehent que nous ue wonderful was the variety of power in this 
nous abusions nous-m6mes ou les autres, miracle of nature. For we have not men- 
en nous promaktant des resuitats que tioned, that his Last Supper, at Milan, is 
nous ne saorions obtenir. the earliest of the great pictures in Italy ; 

" U n'y a point de certitude dans les aud that some productions of his easel vie 

sciences oi^ on ne pent pas appliquer with those of Raphael. His only published 

quelque partie des mathematiques, ou work, the Treatise on Painting, doei him 

qui n'en dependent pas de quelque ma- iigustice : it is an ill-arranged compilation 

niere. from several of his manuscripts. That 

'^ Dans l*6tade des sciences qui tiennent the extraordinary works, of which this 

aux mathimatiques, ceux qui ne consul- note contains an account, have not been 

tent pas la nature, mais les auteurs. ne published entire and in their original 

sont pas les enfans de la nature ; je dinds language, is much to be regretted by all 

qu'lls n'en sont que les petits flls: elle who know how to venerate so groat a 

■eule, en eflbt| est le maitre dw vrais genius as Leonardo da Vinri. 

giniei. Mais Toyei la aottlat ! <hi ■• ^ The Erotemata ut Gonstautine Is* 
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In the course of about twenty years, with some mter- 
ruption, he gave to the world several of the prin- j^^^^ 
cipal Greek authors ; and though, as we have seen, Oiwk 
not absolutely the earliest printer in that language, ^°^' 
he so far excelled all others in the number of his editions, 
that he may be justly said to stand at the head of the list It 
is right, however, to menfion that Z^rot had printed Hesiod 
and Theocritus in one volume, and also Isocrates, at Milan, 
in 1493 ; that the Anthologia appeared at Florence in 1494 
Lucian and Apollonius Rhodius in 1496 ; the Lexicon of Sui- 
das at JVlilan in 1499. About fifteen editions of Greek works, 
without reckoning Craston's Lexicon and several grammars, 
had been published before the close of the century.^ The 
most remarkable of the Aldine editions are the Anstotle, in 
five volumes, the first bearing the date of 1495, the last of 
1498; and nine plays of Aristophanes in the latter year. In 
this Aristophanes, and perhaps in other editions of this time, 
Aldus had fortunately the assistance of Marcus Musurus, 
one of the last, but by no means the least eminent, of the 
Greeks who transported their language to Italy. Musurus 
was now a public teacher at Padua. John Lascaris, son, per- 
haps, of Constant ine, edited the Anthologia at Florence. It 
may be doubted whether Italy had as yet produced any 
scholar, unless it were Varino, more often called Phavorinus, 
singly equal to the task of superintending a Greek edition. 
His Thesaurus Cornucopise, a collection of thirty-four gram- 
matical tracts in Greek, printed 1496, may be an exception. 
The Etymologicum Magnum, Venice, 1499, being a lexicon 
with only Greek explanations, is supposed to be chiefiy due 
to Musurus. Aldus had printed Craston's Lexicon in 1497, 
with the addition of an index: this has often been mistaken 
for an original work.' 

115. The state of Italy was not so favorable as it had been 
to the advancement of philosophy. After the expul- Decuneof 
sion of the Medici from Florence, in 1494, the Pla- learning in 
tonic Academy was broken up ; and that philosophy * 

c&riff. printed by Aldus, bean date Feb., (Leo X., ch. xi.) sayn, ** It wm nedw%d 

141H, vrhich seeniB to mean 1496. But with such aridity, that Erasmnii, on in- 

the MuMciu has no date, nor the Oaleo- quiring for it in tlie year 1499, found thfti 

myomachia, a Greek poem by one Theo- not a copy of this impreeidon remained 

dorus l*rodromus. Kenonard, iiist. de unsold." I have given, a little below, • 

I'Imprimerie des Aides. diflerent construction to theee woctLi oC 

' The Grammar of Urbano Valeriano Erasmus. 

was flnt printed in 1497. It is in Greek * Baoooard; Roeooe^ Uo X., eh. iL 
and Latin, and of aztieme rarity. Roiooe 
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never found again a friendly soil in Italy, though Ficinus had 
endeavored to keep it up by a Latin translation of Plotinus. 
Aristotle and his followers began now to regain the ascendant. 
Perhaps it may be thought that even polite lettera were not so 
flourishing as they had been ; no one at least yet appeared 
to fill the place of Hermolaus Barbarus, who died in 1493, or 
Politian, who followed him the neft year. 

116. Hermolaus Barbarud was a noble Venetian, whom 
Uemoiaua Europe agreed to place next to Politian in critical 
Barbonu. learning, and to draw a line between them and any 
third name. " No time, no accident, no destiny,? says an en- 
thusiastic scholar of the next age, " will ever efface their 
remembrance from the hearts of the learned."^ Erasmus calls 
him a truly great and divine man. He filled many honorable 
offices for the republic; but lamented that they drew him 
away from that learning for which he says he was bom, and 
to which alone he was devoted.^ Yet Hermolaus is but 
faintly kept in mind at the present day. In his Latin style, 
with the same fault as Politian, an affectation of obsolete 
words, he is less fiexible and elegant. But liis cliief merit 
was in the restoration of the text of ancient writers. He 
boasts that he bad corrected above Hve thousand passages in 
Pliny's natural history, and more than three hundred in the 
very brief geography of Pomponius Mela. Hardouin, how- 
ever, charges lum with extreme rashness in altering passage* 
he did not understand. The pope had nominated Hermolaus 
to the greatest post in the Venetian Church, the patriarchate 
of Aquileia ; but his mortification at finding that the senate 
refused to concur in the appointment is said to have hastened 
his death.^ 

117. A Latin poet, once of great celebrity, Baptista Man- 

tuan, seems to fall within tliis period as fitly as any 
other, though several of his poems had been sepa- 
rately printed before, and their collective publication was not 

1 " Habnit nostra haec »tu bonamm qui ante eos optiini merlti taen. Itaqne 

Uterarum proceres duoe, Hennolaum immortalem sibl gloriam, immortale deciu 

Barbarum atque Angelum Polltianum: paraTenint, manebitque semper In om- 

Denm immortalem ! quam acri judicio, niom eruditorum pectoribua consecrata 

quanta fiacondia, quanta linguarum, Hermolai et Politiani memoria. nuUo aBTo, 

quanta disclplinarum omnium scientia nulloca8u,nullofiitoabolenda." — Brizeoji 

praeditoa! Ui Latinam linguam Jampri- Erasmo in Erasm.. Epist. ccxil. 

dem squalentem et multa ^xbariei rubi« * Meiners, ii. 200. 

gine exesam, ad pristinum revocare nito- « Bayle ; Niceron, vol. xIt. ; TiraboBehi, 

rem conati sunt, atque illis suus profecto rii. 152 ; ComiaDl, SiL 197 ; Heeren, p. 

ennatus non infeliciter cesdt, suntque illi 274. 
4e lAtina lingua tarn bene meriti, quam 
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till 1513. Editions recur very frequently in the bibliography 
of Italy and Germany. He was, and long continued to be, 
the poet of schoolrooms. Erasmus says that he would be 
placed by posterity not much below Virgil ; ^ and the Mar- 
quis of Mantua, anticipating this suffrage, erected their 
statues side by side. Such is the security of contemporary 
compliments ! Mantuan has long been utterly neglected, and 
does not find a place in most selections of Latin poetry. His 
Eclogues and Silvro are said to be the least bad of his nume- 
rous works. He was among the many assailants of the 
church, or at least the court of Rome; and this animosity 
inspired him with some bitter, or rather vigorous, invectives. 
But he became afterwards a Carmelite friar.^ Marullus, a 
Greek by birth, has obtained a certain reputation for his 
Latin poems, which are of no great value. 

118. A far superior name is that of Pontanus, to whom, if 
we attend to some critics, we must award the palm p 
above all Latin poets of the fifteenth century. If I 
miglit venture to set my own taste agtiinst theirs, I should not 
agree to his superiority over Politian. His hexameters are 
by no means deficient in harmony, and may perhaps be more 
correct than those of his rival, but appear to me less pleasing 
and poetical. His lyric poems are, like too much modem 
Latin, in a tone of languid voluptuousness; and ring changes 
on the various beauties of his mistress, and the sweetness of 
her kisses. The few elegies of Pontanus, among which that 
addressed to his wife, on the prospect of peace, is the best 
known, fall very short of the admirable lines of Politian on 
the death of Ovid. Pontanus wrote some moral and political 
es.>^nys in prose, which are said to be full of just observations 
and sharp satire on the court of Rome, and written in a style 
which his contemporaries regarded with admiration. They 
were published in 1490. Erasmus, though a parsimonious 
distributor of praise to the Italians, has acknowledged their 
merit in the Ciceronianus.' 

1 "Et nlKi me Mlitaagnriam.erlt, «rit In CKnnlna iUojitriam Poetaram ItaAo- 

aliquando BaptistaBuocoQciTegiorilrele- rum, Vlorent., 1719, are but lodifTerent. 

britat^{ue non ito multo inferior, Rimui I doubt, howeTer, whether that voluml* 

invidiam anni detraxerlnt." — Append, ad noui collection htm been made with much 

Eraf>ni., Kpiitt. rccxcT. (edit. Lugd.). It la taate; and bia Ratire on the 8e« of Room 

not ronreivahle that Kraamua meant this would certainly be excluded, whatemr 

litrnillN : but the drift of the letter la to might be Ita merit. Comlani haa givvn 

racoumire the reading of Chrlatian poeta. an extract, better tlian what I have 



> Comiani. iii., 148 ; Niceron, rol. xrvii. of Mantuan. 
ladi of Mantuan's edoguM aa an printed * Unaooe, Leo X., ch. U. and zx.; Mlo^ 
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119. Pontanus presided at this tinie over the Neapolitan 
Neapolitan Academy, a dignity which he had attained upon ^he 
Academy. ^^^^^^ ^^ Beccatclh, in 1471. This was, after the 
decline of the lloinan and the Florentine academies, by far 
the most eminent re-union of literary men in Italy ; and, 
though it was long conspicuous, seems to have reached its 
highest point in the last years of this century, under the 
pati*onage of the mild Frederic of Aragon, and during that 
transient calm which Naples was permitted to enjoy between 
the invasions of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. That city and 
kingdom offorded many lovers of learning and poetry, some of 
them in the class of its nobles ; each district being, as it were, 
represented in this academy by one or more of its distin- 
guished residents. But other members were associated from 
different parts of Italy ; and the whole constellation of names 
is still brilliant, though some have grown dim by time. The 
House of Este, at Ferrai^ were still the liberal patrons of 
genius; none more eminently than their reigning marquis, 
Hercules I. And not less praise is due to the famihes who 
held the principalities of Urbino and Mantua.^ 

120. A poem now appeared in Italy, well deserving of 
Boiardo attention for its own sake, but still more so on ac- 
count of the excitement and direction it gave to one 

of the most famous poets that ever lived. Matteo Maria 
Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, a man esteemed and trusted at 
the court of Ferrara, amused his leisure in the publication of 
a romantic poem, for which the stories of Charlemagne and 
his paladins, related by one who assumed the name of Turpin, 
and already woven into long metrical narrations, current at 
the end of the fourteenth and during the fifteenth century in 
Italy, supplied materials, which are almost lost in the original 
inventions of the author. The first edition of this poem is 
without date, but probably in 1495. The author, who died 
the year before, left it unfinished at the ninth canto of the 

ron, vol. vUi. ; Comiani ; Tiraboechl. quidem Pontano eTeniese arbitror. Quae 

" PontanuB cum ilia quatuor complecti prima quaque InTentione airisissent, iis 

suinma cura conatus sit, nerruin dico, plura postea, dun recognoeceret, addita. 

nomeroe, caDdorem, Tenuatat^n, profecto atque ipeis potius carminibus, quam iiibi 

est omnia consecutus. Quintum autem pepercisse." — Scaliger de re poeUca (apnd 

illud quod est honim omnium velutl Blount). 

▼ita quanlam, modum intelligo, penitus i lloscoe^s Leo X., ch. ii. This containa 

Ignoravit. Aiunt Virgilium cum multoe an excellent account of the state of lltera* 

Tenus matutino cak>re effudisset, pome- tuxe in Italy about the cloee of the oaii- 

ridianis horia noTO judicio solitum ad tury 
paocorum numanun reTocara. Contra 
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third book. Agostini, in 1516, published a continuation, 
indifferently executed, in three more books ; but the real 
complement of the Innamorato is the Furioso.^ The Or- 
lando Innumorato of Boiardo has hitherto not received that 
share of renewn which seems to be its due : overpowered by 
the splendor of Ariosto's poem, and almost set aside in its 
original form by the improved edition or remaking (rifacci" 
rneiUo), which Bemi afterwards gave, it has rarely been 
sought or quoted, even in Italy.' 

121. The style is uncouth and hard ; but, with great defects 
of style, which should be the source of perpetual cimp^ig^ 
delight, no long poem will be read ; and it has of his 
been observed by Ginguene with some justice, that '*^*™' 
Boiardo*s name is better remembered, though his original 
poem may have been more completely neglected, through 
the process to which Bernl has subjected it In point of 
novel invention and just keeping of character, especially the 
latter, he has not been surpassed by his illustrious follower, 
Ariosto ; and whatever of this we find in the Orlando Inna- 
morato is due to Boiardo alone ; for Bemi has preserved the 
sense of almost every stanza. The imposing appearance of 
Angelica at the court of Charlemagne, in the first canto, 
opens the poem with a splendor rarely equalled, with a 
luxuriant fertility of invention, and with admirable art ; 
judiciously presenting the subject in so much singleness, 
that, amidst all the intricacies and episodes of the story, the 
reader never forgets the incomparable Princess of Albracca. 
The latter city, placed in that remote Catliay which JViarco 
Polo had laid open to the range of fancy, and its siege by 
Agrican's innumerable cavalry, are creations of Boiardo's 
most inventive mind. Nothing in Ariosto is conceived so 
nobly, or so much in the true genius of romance. Castelvetro 
asserts that the names Gradasso, Mandricardo, Sobrino, and 
others which Boiardo has given to his imaginary characters, 
belonged to his own peasants of Scandiano ; and some have 
improved upon this by assuring us, that those who take the 
pains to ascertain the fact may still find the representatives 

t FonUninl, deir eloqnenm ItaUana, decdved in Cineylng that " the idmpUclty 

•dit. di Zeno, p. 270. of the orlgliuU han catti«d it to be pivfernMl 

* 8m my flriend Bfr. Panisd's ezraUent to the aame work, m altered or reformed 

Introduction to his edition of the Orlando by Fraoceeco Bemi." — lift of Leo X., 

Innamorato. This poem had never been ch. IL 
•vpfinted ilnee 1644 ; so much was Rosooe 
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of these sonorous heroes at the plough, which, if the story 
were true, ought to be the case.^ But we may give him 
credit for talent enough to invent those appellations ; he hardly 
found an Albracca on his domains; and those who grudge 
hiiQ the rest, acknowledge that, in 'a moment of inspiration, 
while hunting, the name of Rodomont occurred to his mind. 
We know how finely Milton, whose ear pursued, almost to 
excess, the pleasure of harmonious names, and who loved to 
expatiate in these imaginary regions, has alluded to Boiardo's 
poem in the Paradise Regained. The lines are perhaps the 
most musical he has ever produced : — 

" Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican with all his Northern powers 
Besie^d Albracca, as romances tell, 
The city of Gallaphron, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex Angelica, 
His daughter, sought by manvjprowest knights, 
Both paynim and the peers of Charlemagne." ^ 

122. The Mambriano of Francesco Bello, sumamed H 
Francesco Cieco, another poem of the same romantic class, was 
^"o. published posthumously in 1497. Apostolo Zeno, 
as quoted by Roscoe, attributes the neglect of the Mambriano 
to its wanting an Ariosto to continue its subject, or a Bemi 
to reform its style.' But this seems a capricious opinion. 
Bello composed it at intervals to amuse the courtiers of the 
Marquis of Mantua. The poem, therefore, wants unity. ''It 
is a re-union," says Mr. Panizzi, " of detached tales, without 
any relation to each other, except in so far as most of the 
same actors are before us.*' * We may perceive by this how 
little a series of rhapsodies, not directed by a controlling unity 
of purpose, even though the work of a single man, are likely 
to fall into a connected poem. But that a long poem, such as 
the greatest and most ancient of all, of singular coherence and 
subordination of parts to an end, should be framed from the 
random and insulated songs of a great number of persons, is 
almost as incredible as that the annals of Ennius, to use 

> Camillo Pell^jino. in his fiunoos con- Introduce kings unknown to history, as 

trorenty with the Academy of Florence on this destroys Uie probability required for 

the respective merits of Ariosto and Tasso, liis fiction, 

having asserted this, they do not deny the * Book iii. 

feuct, but say it stands on the authority of * Iao X., ch. ii. 

Castelvetro. Opere di Tasso, 4to, ii. 94. * Panizd^s Introduction to Boiardo, p. 

The critics held rather a pedantic doctrine, 890. He does not highly praise the poem, 

that, though the names of private men of which he {^res an analysis with MC> 

may be fialgned^ the poet has no right to tracts See, too, GinsoAni. toI. It. 
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Cicero's argument against the fortuitous origin of the world, 
should be formed by shaking together the letters of the 
alpliabet. 

123. Near the close of the fifteenth century, we find a great 
increase of Italian poetry, to which the patronage Italian 
and example of Lorenzo had given encouragement, f^**'^"®" 
It is not easy to place within such naiTOW limits as of tb« 

a decennial period the names of writers whose pro- ^^"'"'fy- 
ductions were frequently not published, at least collectively, 
during their lives. Serafino d'Aquila, bom in 14G6, seems to 
fall, as a poet, within this decade ; and the same may be said 
of Tibaldeo and Benivieni. Of these, the first is perliaps the 
best known : his verses are not destitute of spirit, but extrava- 
gance and bad taste deform the greater part.^ Tibaldeo 
unites false thoughts with rudeness and poverty of diction; 
Benivieni, superior to either of these, is reckoned by Corniani 
a link between the harshness of the fifteenth and the polish of 
the ensuing century. The style of this age was far from the 
grace and sweetness of Petrarch ; forced in sentiment, low in 
choice of words, deficient in harmony, it has been condemned 
by the voice of all Italian critics.* 

124. A greater activity than before was now perceptible in 
the literary spirit of France and Germany. It was p^^^^^^ ^^ 
also regularly progressive. The press of Paris gave lenming in 
twenty-six editions of ancient Latin authors, nine Jj^JS^Jy!* 
of which were in the year 1500. Twelve were pub- 
lished at Lyons. Deventer and Leipsic, especially the latter, 
which now took a lead in the German press, bore a part in 
this honorable labor, — a proof of the rapid and extensive 
influence of Conrad Celtes on that part of Grermany. It ia 
to be understood that a very large proportion, or nearly the 
whole, of the Latin editions printed in Germany were for 
the use of schools.' We should be warranted in drawing an 
inference as to the progress in literary instruction in these 
countries from the increase in the number of publications, 

> Bonterwek, G«teh. der Ital. Poole, the Eclogues of Oftlpnmlni oore, or per 

1. 821 ; Corniani. hape twice. At L«ip«ic, the liflt in much 

* Corniani ; Mnratorl, delht perfetta longer, but, in great meaeure, of the nune 
Poeftia ; Creedmbeni, Stoiia delta Tolgar kind : single treatinee of Seneca or Cicero, 
Poesia. or detach^ parts of Virgil, Horace, Orid, 

* A proof of this may be frand In the sometinies rery fihort, as the Culex or th# 
book* printed at Deventer from 1491 to Ibte, form, with not many exceptfons, 
IfiOO. They consisted of VlxgU>s Bucolics the Ciaalphie classical Mbllogimphy of (ht 
ttirw times, VlxfU's Geocflof twka, and fifteenth oentuxy. 
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small as that number still is, and trifling as some of them maj 
appear. It may be accounted for by the gradual working of 
the schools at Munster and other places, which had now sent 
out a race of pupils well fitted to impart knowledge, in their 
turn to others ; and by the patronage of some powerful men, 
among whom the first place, on all accounts, is due to the 
Emperor Maximilian. Nothing was so likely to contribute to 
the intellectual improvement of Grermany as the public peace 
of 1495, which put an end to the barbarous customs of the 
middle ages, not unaccompanied by generous virtues, but cer- 
tainly aa incompatible with the steady cultivation of literature 
as with riches and repose. Yet there seems to be no proof 
that the Greek language had obtained much more attention ; 
no book connected with it is recorded to have been printed ; 
and I do not find mention that it was taught, even superfi- 
cially, in any university or school, at this time, though it 
might be conjectured without improbability. Reuchlin had 
now devoted his whole thoughts to cabalistic philosophy and 
the study of Hebrew ; and Eichhom, though not unwilling to 
make the most of early Grerman learning, owns that, at the 
end of the century, no other person had become remarkable 
for a skill in Greek.^ 

125. Two men, however, were devotmg incessant labor to 
^^ the acquisition of that language' at Paris, for whom 
was reserved the glory of raising the knowledge of it 
in Cisalpine Europe to a height which Italy could not attain. 
These were Erasmus and Budseus. The former, who had 
acquired as a boy the mere rudiments of Greek under Hegius 
at Deventer, set himself in good earnest to that study about 
1499 ; hiring a teacher at Paris, old Hermonymus of Sparta, 

1 Hchhora, ill. 233. TUa ieotton in themselTes. They had, of course, been 

Ifiehhom ia raluable, bat exhibits some originally purchased in Italy, unless wn 

want of precidon. suppose some to have been brought by 

Reuchlin had been rery diligent in pur- way of Hungary, 
eliasing Greek manuscripts. But these It is not to be imagined that the libra- 
were very scarce, eren in Italy. A cor- ries of ordinary scholars were to be com- 
respondent of his, Streler by name, one pared with that of Reuchlin, probably 
of the young men who went from Ger- more opulent than most of them. The 
many to Florence for education, tells early printed books of Italy, eren the 
him, in 1491. ^^Nullos libros Qneoos hie most indispensable, were very scarce, — at 
Tenales reperio ; " and again, " De Oraecis least in France. A Greek grammar was a 
Ubris coemendis hoo scias ; fui penes rarity at Paris in 1499. '^ Grammaticen 
omnes hie libnurios, nihil horum pronius Grocam," says Erasmus to a correspon- 
reperio." — Epist.ad Reuchl.(1562),fol. 7. dent, "summo studio vestigavi, ut emp- 
In fact, Reuohlin's own library was so tam tibi mitterem, sed Jam utraque diren- 
large as to astonish the Italian scholars dita fuerat, et Constantini qun dicitur, 
when they saw the catalogue, who plainly queeque Urbani." — Epist. lix- * see, too. 
owned they oould not procors such books Epist. Ixjuii. 
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of whose extortion he complains : but he was little able to 
pay any thing ; and his noble endurance of privations for the 
sake of knowledge deserved the high reward of glory that it 
received. " I have given my whole soul," he says, " to Greek 
learning ; and, as soon as I get any money, I shall first hls dm- 
buy Greek books, and then clothes." ^ " If any new e^^^- 
Greek book comes to hand, I would rather pledge my cloak 
than not obtain it; especially if it be religious, such as a 
Psalter or a Gospel." * It will be remembered, that the books 
of which he speaks must have been frequently manuscripts. 

126. Budseus, in his proper name Bude, nearly of the same 
age as Erasmus, had relinquished every occupation p^^^,. 
for intense labor in literature. In an interesting his early' 
letter, addressed to Cuthbert Tunstall in 1517, giving '*"*"**• 
an account of his own early studies, he says that he learned 
Greek very ill from a bad master at Paris, in 1491. This 
was certainly Hermonymus, of whom Reuchlin speaks more 
favorably ; but he was not quite so competent a judge.' Some 
years afterwards, Budaeus got much better instruction ; 
"ancient literature having derived within a few years great 
improvement in France by our intercourse with Italy, and by 
the importation of books in both the learned languages." 
Lascaris, who now lived at the court of Charles VIII., having 
returned with him from the Neapolitan expedition, gave 
Budasus some assistance, though not, according to the latter's 
biographer, to any great extent. 

127. France had as yet no writer of Latin who could b< 
endured in comparison with those of Italy, llobert 
Gaguin praises Fichet, rector of the Sorbonne, as notweii 
learned and eloquent, and the first who had tausrht ;^"«> *» 
mnoy to employ good language m Latm. The more 



1 Rpbt. xxix. Qrmok balbntlelMt ; ted talifl, nt neqiit 

' Eplst. Iviil. potuiaset dooere al voluiaset, neque ro- 

' II<Kly (Je GnBctB OliistrlbaB, p. 288) lalMet al potuiaset. Itaque coaetua ipM 

tiiinkif eiiat the master of Badaos ooaid mihi pneceptor ess«f" ke. (A.D. 1624): I 

lint ttave been Ilermonymus ; probably transcribe from Jortin, U. 419. Of Her- 

bi'caa<«e the praise of Reachlin seemed to monymtis. It Is said by Beatos Rhenanas, 

him incompatible with the oontemptaoos in a letter to Reachlin^ that he was 

Uii}(uiige of BudAoa. But Brasmus la " non tam doctrlna qnam patria clanui/* 

Tery explicit on thiiiaubieet: "Ad Grrnma (Bplst. ad Reuchl., fol. 62.) Roy, In hia 

literaa utcunque puero degusfiataa jam life of Budaaua, sajrs, that the latter, 

grandior redii ; hoc est, annos natus plus having paid Ilermonymus flve hundred 

minus triginta, sed turn cum apud nos gold pieces, and read Homer and other 

nulla Gnecorum oodieum esset oopla, boolcs with him, ** nihiio doctlor est flM>> 

Deque minor penuria doctorum. Lute- tus " 
tia tuitom onus Geozslaui Harmoiigrmas 
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ocilain glory of Fichet is to have introduced the art of print- 
ing into France. Gaguin himself enjoyed a certain reputation 
for his style, and his epistles have heen printed. He possessed, 
at least, what is more important, a love of knowledge, and 
an elevated way of thinking. But Erasmus says of him, that, 
" whatever he might have been in his own age, he would now 
scarcely be reckoned to write Latin at all." If we could rely 
on a panegyrist of Faustus Andrelinus, an Italian who came 
about H89 to Paris, and was authorized, in conjunction with 
one Balbi, and with CJomelio Vitelli, to teach in the univer- 
sity,* he was the man who brought polite literature into 
France, and changed its barbarism for classical purity. But 
Andrelinus, who is best known as a Latin poet of by no means 
a high rank, seems not to merit this commendation. What- 
ever his capacities of teaching may have been, we have little 
evidence of his success. Yet the number of editions of Latin 
authors published in France during this decade proves some 
diffusion of classical learning ; and we must admit the circum- 
stance to be quite decisive of the inferiority of England. 

128. A gleam of light, however, now broke out there. We 
Dawn of ^^e sccn already, that a few, even in the last years 
Greek of Henry VI., had overcome all obstacles in order to 
]^||^*° drink at the fountain-head of pui*e learning in Italy. 
One or two more names might be added for the inter- 
vening period; Milling, Abbot of Westminster, and Selling, 
prior of a convent at Canterbury.^ It is reported by Polydore 
Virgil, and is proved by Wood, that Comelio Vitelli, an 
Italian, came to Oxford, about 1488, in order to give that 
most barbarous university some notion of what was going 
forward on the other side of the Alps ; and it has been pro- 
bably conjectured, or rather may be assumed, that he there 
imparted the rudiments of Greek to William Grocyn.' It is 

1 This I find quoted In Bettfnelll, Rbor- after 1480, far firom rettiming In 1460, as 

gimento d' Italia, 1. 260; see also Bayle, Warton has said, with his usual indiffer- 

and Blotpr. UniT.,art. *^Andrelini." They ence to anachronisms, 

were only allowed to teach for one hour * Polydore says nothing about VltelU*s 

in the evening, — the Jealousy of the logi- teaching Greek ; though Knight^ in his 

clans not having suteided. Crerler, It. Life of Colet, translates borur. litrra. 

439. "Greek and Utin." But the following 

> Warton, ill. 247; Johnson's Life of {MiMsagefl seems decisive as to Orocyn's 

Linacre, p. 5. Ttiis is mentioned on early studies in the Greek language : 

Selling's monument now remaining in '^Groclnus, qui prima Gnccie et Latinie 

Canterbury Cathedral : — linguss rudinicntn in Britannia hau^it, 

** Doctor tiieologuB Selling Gnsca atque mox solidiorem iisdem operam sub De 

lii^na metrlo Chalcondyle et Politiano prarep- 

Ungua perdoctns.'* toribus in lUlia hausit." — Lilly, Klogla 

Mling, how«?er, did not go to Italjr till Vironun Doctorum, In Knights LUb of 
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certain, at least, that Grocjn had acquired some insight into 
that language before he took a better course, and, travelling 
into Italy, became the disciple of Chalcondjles and Politian* 
He returned home in 1491, and began to communicate his 
acquisitions, though chiefly to deaf ears, teaching in Exeter 
College at Oxford. A diligent emulator of Grocyn, but some 
years younger, and, like him, a pupil of Politian and Hermo- 
laus, was Thomas Linacre, a physician ; but, though a first 
edition of his translation of Galen has been supposed to have 
been printed at Venice in 1498, it seems to be ascertained 
that none preceded that of Cambridge in 1521. His only 
contribution to literature in the fifteenth century was a transla- 
tion of the very short mathematical treatise of Proclus on the 
Sphere, published in a volume of ancient writers on astrono- 
my, by Aldus Manutius, in 1499.^ 

129. Erasmus paid his first visit to England in 1497, and 
was deligiited with every thing that he found, especi- g„y^^ 
ally at Oxford. In an epistle dated Dec 5th, after comes to 
praising Grocyn, Colet, and Linacre to the skies, he *°«**°** 
says of Thomas More, who could not then have been eighteen 
years old, " What mind was ever framed by nature more 
gentle, more pleasing, more gifled ? — It is incredible what a 
treasure of old books is found here far and wide. — There is 
80 much erudition, not of a vulgar and ordinary kind, but 
recondite, accurate, ancient, both Latin and Greek, that you 
would not seek any thing in Italy but the pleasure of travel- 
ling.'' ' But this letter is addressed to an Englishman, and the 
praise is evidently much exaggerated ; the scholars were few, 
and not more than three or four could be found, or at least 
could now be mentioned, who had any tincture of Greek, — 
Grocyn, Linacre, William Latimer, who, though an excellent 
scholar, never published any thing, and More, who had learned 

Colet, p. 24. And KnunnaB m poritlvelj : In tbe anlTerritr, m has Jait been men- 

** Ipiie Qrocions. cv^um exemplam aflfert, tioned; lo that he could hare little time, 

nonne primom In Anglia Oneen lingtUB if Polydore's date of 1488 be ri;^t, for 

rudiinenta didicit? Post in Italiam pro< giring much instruction at Oxford, 
feetus audivit sununoi riros, sed interim * Johnson^s Life of Linacre^ p. 152. 
lucro fuit ilia prins » qualibuscunque > " Thoma Mori ingenio quid unquam 

didiclve.^* — Kpist. coclxili. Whether the flnxit natura rel mollius. rel dulcius, rel 

qmUfseunque were VitelU or any one else, felicius ? . . . liirum est dietu, quam hio 

this can leare no doubt as to the existence passim, quam dense reterum librorum 

of some Greek instruction in England seges effloreseat . . . tantum eruditlonli 

befbre Grocyn ; uid as no one can be non iUius protritss ae tririalis, sed reoon- 

■uggested, so (kr as appears, except VI- ditse, exactss, antiquss, LatinsB 0r«c»que, 

ielli, it seems reasonable to fix upon him at jam Itaiiam niai Tlsendi grati* 

as the flnit preceptor of Grocyn. VltelU moltom dedderae/* — l^iai. bt. 
had returned to Paris in 1488, and taught 

VOL. I. 16 
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at Oxford under Grocyn.* It should here be added, that, in 
1497, Terence was printed by Pynson, being the first edition 
of a strictly classical author in England ; though Boethius 
had already appeared with Latin and English on opposite 
pages. 

130. In 1500 was printed at Paris the first edition of Eras- 
He pub- naus's Adages, doubtless the chief prose work of this 
liBhes bis ccnturv bcvond the limits of Italy : but this edition 

^^' should, if possible, be procured, in order to judge, 
with chronological exactness, of the state of literature ; for, as 
his general knowledge of antiquity, and particularly of Greek, 
which Was now very slender, increased, he made vast addi- 
tions. The Adages, which were now about eight hundred, 
amounted in his last edition to 4151 ; not that he could find so 
many which properly deserve that name, but the nimiber is 
made up by explanations of Latin and Greek idioms, or even 
of single words. He declares himself, as early as 1504, 
ashamed of the first edition of his Adages, which already 
seemed meagre and imperfect.* Erasmus had been preceded, 
in some measure, by Polydore Virgil, best known as the his- 
torian of this country, where he resided many years as collec- 
tor of Papal dues. He published a book of ^dages, which 
must have been rather a juvenile, and is a superficial, produc- 
tion, at Venice in 1498. 

131. The Castilian poets of the fifteenth century have been 
Uojnantio collectively mentioned on a former occasion. Bouter- 
baiuidaof wek refers to the latter part of this age most of the 

^ °* romances which turn upon Saracen story, and the 
adventures of " knights of Granada, gentlemen, though 
Moors." Sismondi follows him without perhaps much reflec- 
tion, and endeavors to explain what he might have doubted. 
Fear, he thinks, having long ceased in the bosoms of the 
Castilian Christians, even before conquest had set its seal to 
their security, hate, the child of fear, had grown feebler ; and 
the romancers felt themselves at liberty to expatiate in the 

> A letter of Colet to Erasmus, from know enough of the Utngunge. Knight, 

Oxford, in 1497, is written in the style on the other hand, maintains that he 

of a man who was conversant with the learned it there under Grocyn and IJn- 

]beet Latin authors. Sir Thomas More's acre : but this rests on no evidence ; and 

birth has not been phbced by any biogra- we have seen that he gives a different 

pher earlier than 14o0. account of his studies in Greek. Life of 

It has been sometimes asserted, on the Erasmus, p. 22. 

authori^ of Antony Wood, that Erasmus * Epist. cU. : " Jejunum atque inope 

taught Greek at Oxford : but there is no viderf ooeplt, posteaquam Qneeos colol 

foundatiou for this ; and. in flbct, he did not ftuctores. " 
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rich field of Mohammedan customs and manners. These had 
abeady exercised a considerable influence over Spain. But 
this opinion seems hard to be supported ; nor do I And that 
the Spanish critics claim so much antiquity for the Moorish 
class of romantic ballads. Most of them, it is acknowledged, 
belong to the sixteenth, and some to the seventeenth century ; 
and the internal evidence is against their having been writ- 
ten before the Moorish wars had become matter of distant 
tradition. We shall, therefore, take no notice of the Spanish 
romance-ballads till we come to the age of Philip 11., to which 
they principally belong.* 

1 32. Bouterwek places in this decade the first specimens of 
The pastoral romance which the Castilian language Puitoni 
affords.' But the style is borrowed from a neighbor- «»*»»«»• 
ing part of the peninsula, where this species of fiction seems 
to have been indigenous. The Portuguese nation cultivated 
poetry as early as the Castilian ; and we have seen that some 
is extant of a date anterior to the fourteenth century. But to 
the heroic romance they seem to have paid no regard : we da 
not find that it ever existed among them. Love chiefly occu- 
pied the Lusitanian muse ; and to trace that passion through 
all its labyrinths, to display its troubles in a strain of languid 
melancholy, was the great aim of every poet. This led to the 
invention of pastoral romances, found^ on the ancient tradi- 
tions as to the felicity of shepherds and their proneness to 
love, and rendered sometimes more interesting for the time 
by the introduction of real characters and events under a 
slight disguise.' This artificial and effeminate sort of compo- 
sition, which, if it may now and then be not unplea^ing, can- 
not fail to weary the modem reader by its monotony, is due to 
Portugal, and, having been adopted in languages better known,, 
became for a long time highly popular in Europe. 

1 33. The lyrical poems of Portugal were collected by Gar- 
cia de Resende, in the Cancioneiro Geral, published vxntagoam 
in 1516. Some few of these are of the fourteenth ^y** 
centur)' ; for we find the name of King Pedro, who ^^^' 
died in 1369. Othefs are by the Infant Don Pedro, son of 
John I., in the earlier part of the fifteenth. But a greater 
number belong nearly to the present or preceding decade, or 

t Boatermk. p. 121 ; Slraaoiidi, Ul. 222 ; • Boutanrek's Hltt. of PortugMM III*- 
BMnaacM Moriscot, liadr. 1828 imtim, p. 48. 

• P. 128. 
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even to the ensuing age, commemorating the victones of the 
Portuguese in Asia. This collection is of extreme scarcity: 
none of the historians of Portuguese literature have seen it. 
Bouterwek and Sismondi declare that they have caused search 
to be made in various libraries of Europe without success. 
There is, however, a copy in the British Mv^i^eum; and M. 
Raynouai'd has given a short account of one that he had seen 
in the Journal des Savans for 1826. In this article, he 
observes that the Cancioneiro is a mixture of Portuguese and 
Spanish pieces. I believe, however, that very little Spanish 
will be found, with the exception of the poems of the Infante 
Pedro, which occupy some leaves. The whole number of 
poets is but one hundred and thirty-two, even if some names 
do not occur twice; which I mention, because it has been 
erroneously said to exceed considerably that of the Spamsh 
Cancioneiro. The volume is in folio, and contains two hun- 
dre4 and twenty-seven leaves. The metres are those usual in 
Spanish ; some versos de arte mayor ; but the greater part in 
trochaic redondillas. I observed no instance of the assonant 
rhyme ; but there are several glosses, or, in the Portuguese 
word, grosas} The chief part is amatory ; but there are lines 
on the death of kings, and other political events.^ 

134. The Grermans, if they did not as yet excel in the 
Oemum higher department of typography, were by no means 
popular negligent of their own great invention. The books, 
if we include the smallest, printed in the empire 
between 1470 and the close of the century, amount to several 
thousand editions. A large proportion of these were in their 
own language. They had a literary public, as we may call it, 
not merely in their courts and universities, but in their respec- 
table middle class, the burghers of the free cities, and perhaps 
in the artisans whom they employed. Their reading was 
almost always with a serious end ; but no people so success- 
fully cultivated the art of moral and satiricsd fable. These, in 
many instances, spread with great favor through Cisalpine 
Europe. Among the works of this kind, in the fifleenth cen- 
tury, two deserve mention : the Eulenspiegel, popular afier- 

> Boutenrak, p. 80, has obserrad ttiat longed to lilr. Heber, and was aold to 
the Poitogneie emplojr the glosa^ calling Messrs. Payne and Foss. It woald pro- 
it voUa, The word in the Cancioneiro is babljr be Ibundf on ocunpariaon, to contain 
froso. manj of the i^eces in the Gancioneiio 

* A mannaeript oollectionof Portogaese Geral; bat it is not a oopjr <tf it 
\yxle poetiy of the fifteenth centozy be 
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wards in England by the name of Howleglass ; and a superior 
and better known production, the NarrenschifT, or Ship of 
Fools, by Sebastian Brandt of Strasburg, the first edition of 
whicli is referred, by Brunet to the year 1494. The Latin 
translation, which bears the title of 1488 in an edition printed 
at Lyons, ought to be placed, according to the same biblio- 
gniplier, ten years later ; a numeral letter having probably 
bcc*n omitted. It was translated into English by Barclay, and 
published early in 1509. It is a metrical satire on the foHies 
of every class, and may possibly have suggested to Erasmus 
his Encomium Moria;. But the idea was not absolutely new : 
the theatrical company established at Paris, under the name 
of Enf'ans de Sans Souci, as well as the ancient office of jester 
or fool in our courts and castles, implied the same principle 
of satirizing mankind with ridicule so general, that every man 
should feel more pleasure from the humiliation of his neigh- 
bors than pain from his own. Brandt does not show much 
poetical talent : but his morality is clear and sound ; he keeps 
the pure and right-minded reader on his side ; and, in an age 
when little better came into competition, his characters of men, 
though more didactic than descriptive, did not fail to please. 
Tlie influence such books of simple fiction and plain moral 
would possess over a people, may be judged by the delight 
they once gave to children, before we had learned to vitiate 
the healthy appetite of ignorance by premature refinements 
and stimulating variety.* 

135. The historical literature of this century presents very 
little deserving of notice. The English writers of instoricAi 
this class are absolutely contemptible ; and, if some ^^^^ 
annalists of good sense and tolerable skill in narration may be 
found on the continent, they are not conspicuous enough to 
arrest our regard in a work which designedly passes over 
that department of literature, so far as it is merely conversant 
with particular events. But the memoirs of Philip puup de 
de Comines, which, though not published till 1529, c**™*"*- 
must have been written before the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, are not only of a higher value, but almost nuike an 
e|)Och in historical literature. If Froissart, by his picturesque 
descriptions and fertility of historical invention^ may be reck- 
oned the Livy of France, she had her Tacitus in Philip da 

> Boatenrek, U. 882-864, ▼. 118 ; HtfudiiB, W. 118; Warton, itt. 74. 
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Comines. The intermediate writers, Monstrelet and his con- 
tinuators, have the merits of neither, certainly not of Comines. 
He is the first modem wnter (or, if there had been any 
approach to an exception among the Italians, it has escaped 
my recollection) who in any degree has displayed sagacity in 
reasoning on the characters of men, and the consequences of 
their actions, or who has been able to generalize his observa- 
tion by comparison and reflection. Nothing of this could have 
been found in the cloister ; nor were the philologers of Italy 
equal to a taisk which required capacities and pursuits vei*y 
different from their own. An acute understanding and much 
experience of mankind gave Comines this superiority : his life 
had not been spent over books ; and he is consequently free 
from that pedantic application of history which became com- 
mon with those who passed for political reasoners in the next 
two centuries. Yet he was not ignorant of former times ; and 
we see the advantage of those translations from antiquity, 
made during the last hundred years in France, by the use to 
which he turned them. 

136. The earliest printed treatise of algebra, till that of 
Algebra. Lionardo Fibonacci was lately given to the press, 
was published in 1494, by Luca Pacioli di Borgo, a 
Franciscan, who taught mathematics in the University of 
Milan. This book is written in Italian, with a mixture of the 
Venetian dialect, and with many Latin words. In the first 
part he explains the rules of commercial ai'ithmetic in detail, 
and is the earliest Italian writer who shows the principles oi 
Italian book-keeping by double entry. Algebra he caUs 
" I'arte maggiore, detta dal volgo la regola de la cosa," over 
" alghebra e almacabala,*' which last he explains by " restau- 
ratio et oppositio.*' The known number is called n? or numero ; 
CO. or cosa stands for the unknown quantity whence algebra 
was sometimes called the cossic art« In the early Latin 
treatises, Res is used, or i?., which is an approach to litei^ 
expression. The square is called censo or ce, ; the cube, cubo 
or cu, ; p. and m. stand for pltis and minus. Thus 3co. p, ice, 
m. bcu, p. 2ce,c€, m. 6n' would have been written for what 
would now be expressed 3a>-{-4x^ — 5jr*-}-2a:^ — 6. Luca di 
£orgo*s algebra goes as far as quadratic equations ; but, though 
he had very good notions on the subject, it does not appear 
that he carried the science much beyond the point where 
Leonard Fibonacci had lefl it three centuries before. And its 
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principles were already familiar to mathematicians ; for Regi- 
omontanus, having stated a trigonometrical solution in the 
form of a quadratic equation, adds, *'quod restat, prsecepta 
artis edocebunt." Luca di Borgo perceived, in a certain 
sense, the applicability of algebra to geometry ; observing that 
the rules as to surd roots are referable to incommensurable 
magnitudes.^ 

137. This period of ten years, from 1490 to 1500, will 
ever be memorable in the history of mankind. It is g^^j, 
here that we usually close the loner interval between from i49a 
the Roman world and this our modern Europe, 
denominated the Middle Ages. The conquest of Granada, 
which rendered Spain a Christian kingdom ; the annexation 
of the last great fief of the French crown, Brittany, which 
made France an entire and absolute monarchy; the public 
peace of Germany ; the invasion of Naples by Charles VIII.^ 
which revealed the weakness of Italy, while it communicated 
her arts and manners to the Cisalpine nations, and opened the 
scene of warfare and alliances which may be deduced to the 
presjent day ; the discovery of two worlds by Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama, — all belong to this decade. But it is not, 
as we have seen, so marked an era in the progression of lite? 
rature. 

138. In taking leave of the fifteenth century, to which we 
have been used to attach many associations of reve- ^^^ ^ 
rcnce, and during which the desire of knowledge flfteeDUi 
was, in one part of Europe, more enthusiastic and **°*"^- 
universal than perhaps it has since ever been, it is natural to 
ask ourselves, what harvest had already rewarded their zeal 
and labor; what monuments of genius and erudition still 
receive the homage of mankind? 

139. No very triumphant answer can be given to this 
interrogation. Of the books then written, how few 

are read! Of the men then famous, how few are turenevij 
familiar in our recollection ! Let us consider what "«k**»'^ 
Italy itself produced of any effective tendency to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, or to delight the taste and fancy: 

* Monturla; Kistner: Comall; Hut- scieDca considerably fkrther than either 

ton's Mathem. Diet., art. '' Algebra/' The the Qreeks or the Arabians (though h« 

last wnt«r, and perhaps the first, had thinks they may probably hare derived 

ne?er 9ven the book of Luca Facioli. their notions of the science from the Ibr- 

Mr. Colebrooke, in his Indian Algebra, mer), anticipating some of the disooreritt 

has shown that the mndoos carried that of the sixteenth century. 
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The treatise of Valla on Latin grammar, the miscellaneous 
observaticms of Politian on ancient authors, the commentaries 
of Landino and some other editors, the Platonic theology of 
Ficinus, the Latin poetry of Politian and Pontanus, the light 
Italian poetry of the same Politian and Lorenzo de' Medici, 
the epic romances of Pulci and Boiardo. Of these, Pulci 
alone, in an original shape, is still read in Italy, and by some 
lovers of that literature in other countries ; and the Latin poets 
by a smaller number. J£ we look on the other side of the 
Alps, the catalogue is much shorter, or rather does not contain 
a single book, except Philip de Comines, that enters into the 
usual studies of a literary man. Froissart hardly belongs to 
the fifteenth century, his history terminating about 1400. The 
first undated edition, with a continuation by some one to 1498, 
was printed between that time and 1509, when the second 
appeared. 

140. K we come to inquire what acquisitions had been 
jjoj^^j^ made between the years 1400 and 1500, we shall 
of its acqui- find, that in Italy the Latin language was now writ- 

^°^' ten by some with elegance^ and by most with tole- 
rable exactness and fluency : while, out of Italy, there had 
been perhaps a corresponding improvement, relatively to the 
point from which they started; the flagrant barbarisms of 
the fourteenth century having yielded before the close of the 
next to a more respectable, though not an elegant or exact, 
kind of style. Many Italians had now some acquaintance 
with Greek, which in 1400 had been hardly the case with 
any one ; and the knowledge of it was of late beginning to 
make a little progress in Cisalpine Europe. The French and 
English languages were become what we call more polished, 
though the difierence in the former seems not to be very con- 
siderable. In mathematical science, and in natural history, 
the ancient writers had been more brought to light ; and a cer- 
tain progress had been made by diligent, if not very inventive, 
philosophers. We cannot say that metaphysical or moral 
philosophy stood higher than it had done in the time of the 
schoolmen. The history of Greece and Rome, and the anti- 
quities of the latter, were, of course, more distinctly known 
«ifter so many years of attentive study bestowed on their 
principal authors; yet the acquaintance of the learned with 
those subjects was by no me^ms exact or critical enough to 
save them from gross errors, or from becoming the dupes of 
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any forgery. A proof of this was furnished by the impos- 
tures of Annius of Viterbo, who, having published large 
fragments of Megasthenes, Berosus, Manetho, and a great 
many more lost historians, as having been discovered by him- 
self, obtained full credence at the time, which was not gene- 
rally withheld for too long a period afterwards, though the 
forgeries were palpable to those who had made themselves 
masters of genuine history.^ 

141. We should therefore, if we mean to judge accurately, 
not over- value the fifteenth century, as one in which Their im- 
the human mind advanced with giant strides in the P«rf««^*<»« 
kingdom of knowledge. General historians of literature are 
apt to speak rather hyperbolically in respect of men who rose 
above their contemporaries; language frequently just, in 
relation to the vigorous intellects and ardent industry of such 
men, but tending to produce an exaggerated estimate of their 
absolute qualities. But the question is at present not so much 
of men, as of the average or general proficiency of nations. 
The catalogues of printed books in the common bibliographical 
collections afford, not quite a guage of the learning of any par- 
ticular period, but a reasonable presumption, which it requires 
a contrary evidence to rebut. K these present us very few 
and imperfect editions of books necessary to the progress of 
knowledge, if the works most in request appear to have been 
trifling and ignorant productions, it seems as reasonable to 
draw an inference one way from these scanty and discreditable 
lists, as on the other hand we hail the progressive state of any 
branch of knowledge from the redoubled labors of the press, 
and the multiplication of useful editions. It is true that the 
deficiency of one country might be supplied by importation 
from another ; and some cities, especially Paris, had acquired 
a typographical reputation somewhat disproportioned to the 
local demand for books : but a considerable increase of readers 
would naturally have created a press, or multiplied its opera- 
tions, in any country of Europe. 

142. The bibliographies indeed, even the best and latest, 
are always imperfect; but the omissions, after the 
immense pains bestowed on the subject, can hardly of books 
be such as to affect our general conclusions. We p*^'*'**- 



< Annitu of Viterbo did not c«we to Zeno and TIraboschi hare imputed 
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will, therefore, illustrate the literary history of the fifteenth 
century by a few numbers taken from the typographical annals 
of Panzer, which might be corrected in two ways : first, by 
adding editions since brought to light ; or, secondly, by strik- 
ing out some, inserted on defective authority : a kind of mis- 
tai.e which tends to compensate the former. The books 
printed at Florence down to 1500 ai*e 300 ; at Milan, 629 ; at 
Bologna, 298 ; at Rome, 925 ; at Venice, 2,835. Fifty other 
Italian cities had printing presses in the fifteenth century.^ 
At Paris, the number of books is 751 ; at Cologne, 530 ; at 
Nuremberg, 382; at Leipsic, 351; at Basle, 320; at Stras- 
burg, 526; at Augsburg, 256; at Lou vain, 116; at Mentz, 
134; at Deventer, 169. The whole number printed in Eng- 
land appears to be 141 ; whereof 130 at London and West- 
minster; seven at Oxford; four at St Alban's. Cicero's 
works were first printed entire by JVIinutianus, at Milan, in 
1498; but no less than 291 editions of different portions 
appeared in the century. Thirty-seven of these bear date on 
this side of the Alps; and forty-five have no place named. 
Of ninety-five editions of Virgil, seventy are complete, 
twenty-seven are Cisalpine, and four bear no date. On the 
other hand, only eleven out of fifty-seven editions of Horace 
contain all his works. It has been already shown, that most 
editions of classics printed in France and Germany are in the 
last decennium of the century. 

143. The editions of the Vulgate registered in Panzer are 
ninety-one, exclusive of some spurious or suspected. Next to 
theology, no science furnished so much occupation to the press 
as the civil and canon laws. The editions of the Digest and 
Decretals, or other parts of those systems of jurisprudence, 
must amount to some hundreds. 

144. But, while we avoid, for the sake of truth, any undue 
Adrantagw exaggeration ' of the literary state of Europe at the 
•^^y close of the fifteenth century, we must even more 
Sam print- earnestly deprecate the hasty prejudice that no good 
*"*• had been already done by the culture of classical 
learning, and by the invention of printing. Both were of 
inestimable value, even where their immediate fruits were not 
clustering in ripe abundance. It is certain that much more 
than ten thousand editions of books or pamphlets (a late 

> I fin I thia in Heeren, p. 127; for I bare not counted the number of citira in 
Panaer. 
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writer says fifteen thousand^) were printed from 1470 to 1500. 
More than half the number appeared in Italy. All the Latin 
authors, hitherto painfully copied by the scholar, or purchased 
by him at inconvenient cost, or borrowed for a time from 
friends, became readily accessible, and were printed, for the 
most part, if not correctly, according to our improved criticism, 
yet without the gross blunders of the ordinary manuscripts. 
The saving of time which the art of printing has occasioned, 
can hardly be too highly appreciated. Nor was the Cisalpine 
press unserviceable in this century, though it did not pour forth 
so much from the stores of ancient learning. It gave useful 
food, and such as the reader could better relish and digest 
The historical records of his own nation ; the precepts of moral 
wisdom ; the regular metre that pleased the ear and supplied 
the memory ; the fictions that warmed the imagination, and 
sometimes ennobled or purified the heart ; the repertories of 
natui*al phenomena, mingled as truth was on these subjects, 
and on all the rest, with error ; the rules of civil and canon 
law that guided the determinations of private right ; the subtle 
philosophy of the scholastics, — were laid open to his choice, 
while his religious feelings might find their gratification in 
many a treatise of learned doctrine according to the received 
creed of the church, in many a legend on which a pious credu- 
lity delighted to rely, in the devout aspirations of holy ascetic 
men ; but, above all, in the Scriptures themselves, either in 
the Vulgate Latin, which had by use acquired the authority of 
an original text, or in most of the living languages of Europe. 
145. We shall conclude this portion of literary history with 
a few illustrations of what a German writer calls Tnuie of 
*' the exterior being of books,'* ^ for which 1 do not *>«»>«»"i««- 
find an equivalent in English idiom. The trade of bookselling 
seems to have been established at Paris and at Bologna in the 
twelfth century ; the lawyers and universities called it into 
life.^ It is very improbable that it existed in what we 
properly call the dark ages. Peter of Blois mentions a book 
which he had bought of a public dealer (a quoctam publico 
niangone libroinim). But we do not find, I believe, many 

1 SanUnder. Diet. BibUogr. da 15iim comprehends maay dupUcate^. It nems a 

Sitele. I do not think m many would be Uttle questionable, eren understandlnr 
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distinct accounts of them till the next age# These dealers 
were denominated Stationarii, perhaps from the open stalls at 
which they carried on their business, though statio is a gene- 
ral word for a shop in low Latin.^ They appear, by the old 
statutes of the university of Paris, and by those of Bologna, 
to have sold books upon commission ; and are sometimes, 
though not uniformly, distinguished from the Librarii ; a word 
which, having originally been confined to the copyists of books, 
was afterwards applied to those who traded in them.* They 
sold parchment and other materials of writing, which with us, 
thougli as far as I know, nowhere else, have retained the 
name of stationery, and naturally exercised the kindred occu- 
pations of binding and decorating. They probably employed 
transcribers : we find at least that there was a profession of 
copyists in the universities and in large cities ; and by means 
of these, before the invention of printing, the necessary books 
of grammar, law, and theology were multiplied to a great 
extent for the use of students ; but with much incorrectness, 
and far more expense than afterwards. That invention put a 
sudden stop to their honest occupation. But, whatever hatred 
they might feel towards the new art, it was in vain to oppose 
its reception : no party could be raised in the public against so 
manifest and unalloyed a benefit ; and the copyists, grown by 
habit fond of books, frequently employed themselves in the 
somewhat kindred labor of pressmen.' 

146. The first printers were always booksellers, and sold 
Bookn Bold their own impressions. These occupations were not 
by printers, divided till the early part of the sixteenth century.* 
But the risks of sale, at a time when learning was by no 
means general, combined with the great cost of production 
(paper and other materials being very dear), rendered this 
a hazardous trade. We have a curious petition of Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz to Sixtus IV. in 1472, wherein they com- 

> Du Cange, in voc. tSon of the copyists, ordered some of the 

* The Libnirli were properly those wh^ first printed books to be seized. Lambinet 
transcribed new books ; the Antiqnarii, calls this superstition : it was more pnv* 
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* Crevier, ii. 66, 190, et alibi ; Du evoked the procem to the council of state, 
Gauge, in voc. Stationarii, IJbrarii ; Savlg^ who restored the books. Lambinet, Ilist. 
ny , iii. 582-648 ; Cheviilier, 302 ; Eichhom, de riroprimerie, p. 172. 

Ii. 531 ; Meiners, Vergleich. der Sitten, ii. * Conversations-liexicon, art. ^^ Bueb' 
689 ; Gresswell's Parisian l?ress, p. 8. handlnng." 

The Parliament of Paris, on the petl- 
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plain of their poverty, brought on by printing so many works 
which they had not been able to sell. They state the number 
of impresinions of each edition. Of the classical authors they 
had generally printed 275 ; of Virgil and the philosophical 
works of Cicero, twice that number. In theological publica- 
tion;^ the usual number of copies liad also been 550. The 
whole number of copies printed was 12,475.^ It is possible 
that experience made other printers more discreet in their 
estimation of the public demand. Notwithstanding the casual- 
ties of three centuries, it seems, from the great scarcity of 
these early editions which has long existed, that the original 
circulation must have been much below the number of copies 
printed, as indeed the complaint of Sweynheim and Panuartz 
shows.* 

147. The price of books was diminished by four-fifths after 
the invention of printing. Cheviilier gives some prio«of 
instances of a fall in this proportion. But, not con- *^'**- 
tent with such a reduction, the university of Paris proceeded 
to establish a tariff, according to which every edition was to be 
sold, and seems to have set the prices very low. This was by 
virtue of the prerogatives they exerted, as we shall soon find, 
over the book-trade of the capital. The priced catalogues of 
Colinaeus and Robert Stephens are extant, relating, of course, 
to a later period than the present ; but we shall not return to 
the subject. The Greek Testament of Colinaeus was sold for 
twelve sous, the Latin for six. The folio Latin Bible, printed 
by Stephens in 1532, might be had for one hundred sous; a 
copy of the Pandects for forty sous ; a Virgil for two sous and 
six deniers ; a Greek grammar of Clenardus for two sous ; 
Demosthenes and .^E^hines, I know not what edition, for five 
sous. It would of course be necessary, before we could make 
any use of these prices, to compare them with tliat of 
com.' 
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148. The more usual form of books printed in the fifteenth 
Porm of century is in folio. But the Psalter of 1457, and the 
*»*>*"• Donatus of the same year, are in quarto ; and thin 
size is not uncommon in the early Italian editions of classics. 
The disputed Oxford book of 1468, Sancti Jeronymi £xpo- 
sitio, is in octavo, and would, if genuine, be the earliest 
specimen of that size ; which may perhaps furnish an addi- 
tional presumption against the date. It is at least, however, 
of 1478, when the octavo form, as we shall immediately see, 
was of the rarest occurrence. Maittaire, in whom alone I 
have had the curiosity to make this search, which would be 
more troublesome in Panzer's arrangement, mentions a book 
printed in octavo at Milan in 1470 : but the existence of this 
and of one or two more that follow seems equivocal ; and the 
first on which we can rely is the Sallust, printed at Valencia 
in 1475. Another book of that form, at Treviso, occurs in 
the same year, and an edition of Pliny's epistles at Florence 
in 1 478. They become from this time gradually more common ; 
but, even at the end of the century, form rather a small pro- 
portion of editions. I have not observed that the duodecimo 
division of the sheet was adopted in any instance. But it is 
highly probable that the volumes of Panzer furnish means of 
correcting these little notices, which I offer as suggestions to 
persons more erudite in such matters. The price and con- 
venience of books are evidently not unconnected with their 
size. 

149. Nothing could be less unreasonable than that the 
Exciusire printer should have a better chance of indemnifying 
pririieges. himself and the author, if in those days the author, 
as probably he did, hoped for some lucrative return after his 
exhausting drudgery, by means of an exclusive privilege. 

eighteen gold florins in 1481 for a missal ; copying. [" En g6n6ral nous pourrions 
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The senate of Venice granted an exclusive privilege, for five 
years, to John of Spire in 1469, for the first book printed in 
the city, — his edition of Cicero's epistles.^ But I am not 
aware that this extended to any other work. And this seems 
to have escaped the learned Beckmann, who says that the 
earliest instance of protected copyright on record appears to 
he in favor of a book insignificant enough, — a missal for the 
Church of Bamberg, printed in 1490. It is probable that 
other privileges of an older date have not been found. In 
1491 one occurs at the end of a book printed at Venice, and 
five more at the same place within the century, — the Aristotle 
of Aldus being one of the books : one also is found at Milan. 
These privileges are always recited at the end of the volume. 
They are, how^ever, very rare in comparison with the number 
of books published, and seem not accorded by preference to 
the most important editions.' 

1 50. In these exclusive privileges, the printer was forced 
to call in the magistrate for his own benefit. But Power of 
there was often a different sort of interference by ©iir brokT 
the civil power with the press. The destruction of ■•lUng. 
books and the prohibition of their sale had not been unknown 
to anti<iuity : instances of it occur in the free republics of 
Athens and Rome ; but it was naturally more frequent under 
suspicious despotisms, especially when to the jealousy of the 
state was superadded that of the church, and novelty, even in 
speculation, became a crime.^ Ignorance came on with the 
fall of the empire, and it was unnecessary to guard against 
the abuse of an art which very few possessed at all. With 
the first revival of letters in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries sprang up the reviving shoots of heretical freedom ; but 
with Berenger and Abelard came also the jealousy of the 
church, and the usual exertion of the right of the strongest. 
Abelard was censured by the Council of Soissons, in 1121, for 
suffering copies of his book to be taken without the approba- 
tion of his superiors ; and the delinquent volumes were given 
to the flames. It does not appear, however, that any regu- 
lation on this subject had been made.^ But, when the sale of 
books became the occupation of a class of traders, it was 

> Timboflchi, ri. 189. * Beekmann's Iltet. of Inrentioiu, iH. W 
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deemed necessary to place them under restraint. Those of 
Paris and Bologna, the cities doubtless where the greatest 
business of this kind was carried on, came altogether into the 
power of the universities. It is proved by various statutes of 
the university of Pai'is, originating, no doubt, in some autho- 
rity conferred by the crown, and bearing date from the year 
1275 to 1403, that booksellers were appointed by the univer- 
sity, and considered as its officers, probably matriculated by 
entry on her roll ; that they took an oath, renewable at her 
pleasure, to observe her statutes and regulations ; that they 
were admitted upon security, and with testimonials to their 
moral conduct ; that no one could sell books in Paris without 
this permission ; that they could expose no book to sale with- 
out communication with the university, and without its appro- 
bation ; that the university fixed the prices, according to the 
tariff of four sworn booksellers, at which books should be 
sold or lent to the scholars ; that a fine might be imposed for 
incorrect copies; that the sellers were bound to fix up in 
their shops a priced catalogue of their books, besides other 
regulations of less importance. Books deemed by the univer- 
sity unfit for perusal were sometimes burned by its order.* 
Chevillier gives several prices for lending books {pro care/n- 
plari concesso scholaribtis) fixed about 1303. The books 
mentioned are all of divinity, philosophy, or canon law : on 
an average, the charge for about twenty pages was a sol. 
The University of Toulouse exercised the same authority ; 
and Albert III., Archduke of Austria, founding the Univer- 
sity of Vienna about 1384, copied the statutes of Paris in 
this control over bookselling as well as in other respects.' 
The stationarii of Bologna were also bound by oath, and gave 
sureties to fulfil their duties towards the university : one of 
these was to keep by them copies of books to the number 
of one hundred and seventeen, for the hire of which a price 
was fixed.^ By degrees, however, a class of booksellers grew 
up at Ptms, who took no oath to the university, and were 
consequently not admitted to its privileges, being usually poor 
scholars, who were tolerated in selling books of low price. 
These were of no importance, till, the privileged or sworn 

> Cherlllier, OilgiiMS de l^Tmprlmerie dm * CheTilUer, p. 802, et seqq, 
Paris, p. a02, el uqq. Crerier, ii. 66. • Sayigny, iii. 640. 
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traders having been reduced by a royal ordinance of 1488 to 
twenty-four, this lower class silently increased ; and at length 
the practice of taking an oath to the university fell into 
disuse.^ 

151. The vast and sudden extension of the means of com- 
munieatins: and influencing opinion which the dis- Restraint* 

on mtkltt nt 

covery of printing afforded did not long remain printed 
unnoticed. Few have temper and comprehensive »«*•• 
views enough not to desire the prevention by force of that 
which they reckon detrimental to truth and right. Hermolaus 
Barbarus, in a letter to Merula, recommends that, on account 
of the many trifling publications which took men off from 
reading the best authors, nothing should be printed without 
the approbation of competent judges.* The governments of 
Europe cared little for what seemed an evil to Hermolaus. 
But they perceived, that, especially in Grermany, a country 
where the principles that were to burst out in the Reforma- 
tion were evidently germinating in this century, where a deep 
sense of the corruptions of the church pervaded every class, 
that incredible host of popular religious tracts, which the 
Rhine and Neckar poured forth like their waters, were of no 
slight danger to the two powers, or at least the union of the 
two, whom the people had so long obeyed. We find, there- 
fore, an instance in 1480 of a book called Nosce teipsum, 
printed at Heidelberg with the approving testimonies of four 
persons, who may be presumed, though it is not stated, to 
have been appointed censors on that occasion.' Two others, 
one of which is a Bible, have been found, printed at Cologne 
in 1 479 ; in the subscription to which, the language of public 
approbation by the university is more express. The first 
known instance, however, of the regular appointment of a 
censor on books is in the mandate of Berthold, Archbishop 
of Mentz in 1486. " Notwithstanding," he begins, "the facility 
given to the acquisition of science by the divine art of print- 
ing, it has been found that some abuse this invention, and 
convert that which was designed for the instruction of man- 
kind to their injury. For books on the duties and doctrines of 
religion are translated from Latin into German, and circulated 
among the people, to the disgrace of religion itself; and some 

1 CheriUkr, 834-851. * Bockmann, Ui. 98. 

• Bceknuum, Ul. 99. 
VOL. I. 17 
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have even had the rashness to make faulty versions of the 
canons of the church into the vulgar tongue, which helong 
to a science so difficult, that it is enough to occupy the life of 
the wisest man. Can such men assert that our German lan- 
guage is capable of expressing what great authors have writ- 
ten in Greek and Latin on the high mysteries of the Christian 
faith, and on general science ? Certainly it is not ; and hence 
they either invent new words, or use old ones in erroneous 
senses, — a thing especially dangerous in Sacred Scripture. 
For who will admit that men without learning, or women, into 
whose hands these translations may fall, can find the true 
sense of the Gospels, or of the Epistles of St. Paul? much 
less can they enter on questions which, even among catholic 
writers, are open to subtle discussion. But, since this art was 
first discovered in this city of Mentz, and we may truly say 
by divine aid, and is to be maintained by us in all its honor, 
we strictly forbid all persons to translate, or circulate when 
translated, any books upon any subject whatever from the 
Greek, Latin, or any other tongue, into German, until, before 
printing, and again before their sale, such translations shall be 
approved by four doctors herein named, under penalty of 
excommunication and of forfeiture of the books, and of one 
hundred golden florins to the use of our exchequer." ^ 

152. I have given the substance of this mandate rather at 
Eflbet of length, because it has a considerable bearing on the 
P'^^Jog preliminary history of the Reformation ; and yet has 
Reform*, ncvcr, to my knowledge, been produced with that 
tion. view. For it is obvious, that it was on account of 

religious translations, and especially those of the Scripture, 
which had been very early printed in Germany, tliat this 
alarm was taken by the worthy archbishop. A bull of Alex- 
ander VI., in 1501, reciting tliat many pernicious books had 
been printed in various parts of the world, and especially in 
the provinces of Cologne, Mentz, Treves, and Magdeburg, 
forbids all printers in these provinces to publish any books 
without the license of the archbishops or their officials.* We 
here perceive the distinction made between these parts of 
Germany and the rest of Europe, and can understand their 

> Beckmann, iii. 101, flrom the fourth Tolnme of Oaden*s Codex diplomatlciia. 
The Latin will be found in Becknuum. 
* Id. 106. 
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ripeness for the ensuing revolution. We perceive also the 
vast influence of the art of printing upon the Reformation. 
Among those who have been sometimes enumerated as its 
precursors, a place should be left for Schaefier and Gutenberg ; 
nor has this always been forgotten.^ 

1 0«rdet, in hli Hkt. Srmiigel. Be- into this snl^t, Justlr dwells od tbt te- 
fomuktt, who hM ffUM mj Uboiioiulj flmiiM of tho art of printing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE LTTERATURE OF EUROPE rSOM IfiOO TO VSOO, 



Sect. L 1501-1510. 

Oludeal Learning of Italy in this period — Of Fnnoef Gennaoy, and Eni^aiid • 
WoricB of Polite Literatore in Languages of Italy, Spain, and England. 

1. The new century did not begin very auspiciously for the 
Decline of literary credit of Italy. We may, indeed, consider 
J^n*n«in the whole period between the death of Lorenzo in 
1492, and the pontificate of his son in 1513, as less 
brilliant than the two a«:es which we connect with their 
names. But, when measured by the labors of the press, the 
last ten years of the fifteenth century were considerably more 
productive than any which had gone before. In the present 
decade, a striking decline was perceptible. Thus, in compar- 
ing the numbers of books printed in the chief towns of Italy, 
we find — 

1491 — 1500 1501 — 1510 

Florence, 179 47 

Rome, 460 41 

Milan, 228 99 

Venice, 1491 536* 

Such were the fruits of the ambition of Ferdinand and of 
Louis Xn., and the first interference of strangers with the 
liberties of Italy. Wars so protracted within the bosom of a 
country, if they do not prevent the growth of original genius, 
must yet be unfavorable to that secondary but more diffused 
excellence which is nourished by the wealth of patrons and 
the tranquillity of universities. Thus, the gymnasium of 
Rome, founded by Eugenius IV., but lately endowed and regu- 
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lated by Alexander VI^ who had established it in a handsome 
edifice on the Quirinal Hill, was despoiled of its revenues by 
Julius II., who, with some liberality towards painters, had no 
regard for learning; and this will greatly account for the 
remarkable decline in the typography of Rome. Thus, too, 
the Platonic school at Florence soon went to decay after the 
fall of the Medici, who had fostered it ; and even the rival 
philosophy which rose upon its ruins, and was taught at the 
i)eginning of this century with much success at Padua by 
Pomponatius, according to the original principles of Aristotle, 
and by two other professors of great eminence in their time, 
Nifo and Achillini, according to the system of Averroes, could 
not resist the calamities of war. The students of that uni- 
versity were dispersed in 1509, after the unfortunate defeat of 
Ghiaradadda. 

2. Aldus himself left Venice in 1506, his effects in the ter- 
ritory having been plundered ; and did not open his pnn of 
press again till 1512, when he entered into partner- '^**"*- 
ship with his father-in-law, Andrew Asola. He had been 
actively employed during the first years of the century. He 
published Sophocles, Herodotus, and Thucydides in 1502; 
Euripides and Herodian in 1503; Demosthenes in 1504. 
These were important accessions to Greek learning, though so 
much remained behind. A circumstance may be here men- 
tioned, which had so much influence in facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, that it renders the year 1501 a sort of epoch 
in literary history. He that year not only introduced a new 
Italian character called Aldine, more easily read perhaps than 
his Roman letters, which are somewhat rude ; but, what was 
of more importance, began to print in a small octavo or duo- 
decimo form, instead of the cumbrous and expensive folios 
that had been principally in use. Whatever the great of ages 
fiast might seem to lose by this indignity, was more than com- 
]>ensated in the diftused love and admiration of their writings. 
" With what pleasure," says M. Renouard, " must the studious 
man, the lover of letters, have beheld these benevolent octavos, 
these Yirgils and Horaces contained in one little volume, which 
he might carry in his pocket while travelling or in a walk ; 
which, besides, cost him hardly more than two of our francs, 
so that he could get a dozen of them for the price of one of 
those folios that had hitherto been the sole furniture of his 
library! The appearance of these correct and well-printed 
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octavos ought to be as much remarked as the substitution of 
printed books for manuscripts itself." ^ We have seen above, 
that not only small quartos, nearly as portable perhaps as 
octavos, but the latter form also, had been coming into use 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, though, I believe, it 
was sparingly employed for classical authors. 

3. It was about 1500 that Aldus drew together a few 
His ac&. scholars into a literary association, called Aldi Nea- 
*^J^- cademia. Not only amicable discussions, but the 
choice of books to be printed, of manuscripts and various 
readings, occupied their time, so that they may be considered 
as literary partners of the noble-minded printer. This aca- 
demy was dispersed by the retirement of Aldus from Venice, 
and never met again.* 

4. The first edition of Calepio's Latin Dictionary, which, 
Dictionaxy though far better than one or two obscure books that 
of oaiepio. preceded it, and enriched by plundering the stores of 
Valla and Perotti, was very defective, appeared at Rcggio in 
1502.' It was so greatly augmented by subsequent improvers, 
that caleptn has become a name in French for any voluminous 
compilation. This dictionary was not only of Latin and 
Italian, but several other languages ; and these were extended, 
in the Basle edition of 1581, to eleven. It is still, if not the 
best, the most complete polyglott lexicon for the European 
languages. Calepio, however moderate might be his erudition, 
has just claim to be esteemed one of the most effective instru- 
ments in the restoration of the Latin language, in its purity, to 
general use; for though some had, by great acuteness and 
diligence, attained a good style in the fifteenth century, that 
age was looked upon in Italy itself as far below the subse- 
quent period.* 

i Renouard, Hist, de rimprlmerie des entire. Sir John Elyot long before had 

Aides ; Roscoe^s Leo X., ch. It. remarked : " Galepin nothing amended, 

* Tiraboechi; Roscoe; Renouard. Sclplo but rather appaixed, that which Perotttu 
Forteguerra, who latinised his name into had studiously gathered." But the Oor- 
CarteromachnSf was secretary to this so- nucopia was not a complete dictionary. 
ciety. and among its most distinguished It is generally agreed, that Calepio was an 
members. He was celebrated in his time indifferent scholar, and that the first 
fbr a discourse, De Laudibus Uterarum editions of his dicuonary are of no great 
Gnecarum, reprinted by Ilenry Stephens ralue. Nor hare those who hare en- 
in liis Thesaurus. Biogr. Unir., " Forte> larged it done so with exactness, or with 
goerra.'* selection of good Latinity. £Ten Passerat, 

> Brunet. Tiraboschi (z. 383) giree the most learned of them, has not ex- 
some reason to suspect that there may tirpated the unauthorized words of Ca> 
hare been an earlier edition. lepio. Baillet, Jugemens des SaTans, 

* Calepio is said by Morhof and Baillet ii. 44. 

to hare copied Perotti** Cornucopia almost Serenl bad dietionarieSi abridged ttom 
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5. We may read in Panzer the titles of three hundred and 
twenty-five books printed during these ten years at ^^^^ 
Leipsic, sixty of which are ckssical, but chiefly, as priutej in 
before, small school-books ; fourteen out of two *^«™"*°y- 
hundred and fourteen at Cologne, ten out of two hundred 
and eight at Strasburg, one out of eighty-four at Basle, 
are also classical ; but scarcely any books whatever a|)})ear 
at Lou vain. One printed at Erfurt in 1501 deserves some 
attention. The title runs, " Etaaytyytj npo^ tuv ypofifiaTuv 'EAAi^up, 
Klementale Introductorium in Idioma Graecanicum,*' with 
some more words. Panzer observes : " This Greek gram- 
mar, published by some unknown person, is undoubtedly 
the first which was published in Grermany since the inven- 
tion of printing." In this, however, as has already been 
shown, he is mistaken ; unless we deny to the book printed 
at Deventer the name of a grammar. But Panzer was not 
acquainted with it. This seems to be the only attempt at 
Greek that occurs in Germany during this decade; and it 
is unnecessary to comment on the ignorance which the gross 
solecism in the title displays.* 

6. Paris contributed in ten years 430 editions, thirty-two 
being of Latin classics. And, in 1507, Giles Gour- y,„^Q,^^ 
mont, a printer of that city, assisted by the purse of prM* at 
Francis Tissard, had the honor of introducing the *^* 
Greek language on this side, as we may say, of the Alps ; for 
the trifling exceptions we have mentioned scarcely affect his 
priority. Greek types had been used in a few words by 
Badius Ascensius, a learned and meritorious Parisian printer, 
whose publications began about 1498. They occur in his 
edition (1505) of Valla's Annotations on the Greek Testa- 
ment.^ Four little books — namely, a small miscellaneous 

the CathoUcon, appeared near the end of nearlj fbnr hnndred edition! from the 

the fifteenth century, and at the begin- prses of Badius. They include ahnoet 

Ding of the next. Du Cange, prafkt. in erery Latin claflnie, usually with noted, lie 

Gluomr., p. 47. also printed a few Greek authors. See also 

1 Panaer, tI. 494. We find, bowerer, Bayle and Biogr. UniT. The latter refers 

a tract by Uegius, De Utilitate Linguss the first works from the Parisian preM of 

Onrcse. printed at DeTenter In 1501 ; but Badius to 1511, but pmbably by misprint, 

whether it contains Greek characters or Badius had learned Greek at Ferrara. If 

not must be left to conjecture. Lamblnet Bayle is correct, he taught it at Lyons 

says that Martens, a Flemish printer, before he set up his press at Paris, which 

employed Greek types in quotations as is worthy of notice ; but he glTes no 

early as 1501 or 1502. authority, except for the CMtof his teach- 

s CheTillier, Origines de rimprimerie Ing in the former city, which might not 

de Pari)*, p. 246 : GreMwell's View of Karly be the Greek language. It Is said, however, 

Parisian Greek Press, I. 15. Panxer, ao> that he came to Paris in order to giva 

conting to Mr. Grssswell, hai racorded Instruction in Greek about 1499. Bajrto, 
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volume, preceded by an alphabet, the Works and Days of He- 
siod, the Frogs and Mice of Homer, and the Erotemata or 
Greek grammar of Chrysoloras, to which four a late writer 
has added an edition of Mussbus — were the first-fruits of 
Grourmont's press. Aleander, a learned Italian, who played 
afterwards no inconsiderable part in the earlier period of the 
Refonnation, came to Paris in 1508, and received a pension 
from Louis XII.^ He taught Greek there, and perhaps 
Hebrew. Through his care, besides a Hebrew and Greek 
alphabet in 1508, Gourmont printed some of the moral works 
of Plutarch in 1509. 

7. We learn from a writer of the most respectable authori- 
jj^j ty, Camerarius, that the elements of Greek were 

studies of already taught to boys in some, parts of Germany.* 
Meianch- j^y^^^ -j^^q^^ Reuchlin, on a visit to George Simler, 

a schoolmaster in Hesse, found a relation of his own, 
little more than ten years old, who, uniting extraordinary 
quickness with thirst for learning, had already acquired the 
rudiments of that language ; and presenting him with a 
lexicon and grammar, precious gifts in those times, changed 
nis German name, Schwartzerd, to one of equivalent meaning 
and more classical sound, Melanchthon. He had himself set 
the example of assuming a name of Greek derivation, being 
almost as much known by the name of Capnio as by his own. 
And this pedantry, which continued to prevail for a century 
and a half afterwards, might be excused by the great uncouth- 
ness of many German, not to say French and English, sur- 

art. '* Badlus," note H. It is said in the * <* Jam enim plurtbus in locis melius 

Biographic Uniyerselle that Denys le Ferre quam dndum pneritia institui et doctrina 

taught Greek at Paris in 1504, when only hi schoUa usurpari politior, quod et bo- 

sixteen years old ; but the story seems norum autorum scnpta in manus tene- 

apocryphal. tentur, «t elementa quoque linguae OrsecaD 

1 Aleander was no &TOTite with Eras- alicubi proponerentur ad discendum, cum 

mus ; and Luther utters many invectiTes seoiorum admiratione maidma, et ardentis* 

against him. He was a strenuous sup- simacupiditate juniorum,cuju8UtriU8que 

porter of all things as they were in the tum non tam judicium quam noTitas 

church ; and would hare presided in the eausa toll. Simlerus, qui postea ex 

Council of Trent as legate of Paul III., primario grammatico eximius juriscon- 

who had giTen him a cu^nal's hat, if he snltus factus est, initio banc doctrinam 

had not been prerented by deaUi. non rulgandam aliquantisper arbitraba- 

It is fidr to say of Aleander that he was tur. Itaque Onccarum literarum scholam 

the friend of Sadolet. In a letter of that expUcabat aliquot discipulis suis priratim. 

excellent person to Paul III., he praises quibus dabat banc operam peculhirem. ui 

Aleander rery highly, and requests for quoe summopere diligeret." — Camerarius, 

him the hat, which the pope. In conse- vita Melanchthonis. I find also In one of 

quence, bestowed. Sadolet, Epist. 1. xii. Melanchthonis own epistles, that ha 

Bee, for Aleander, Bayle ; Sleidan, Hist. learned Uie Gredc grammar from Geoxvt 

de la Reformation, 1. U. and iii. ; Roscoe's Simler. ^ist. Melanchth., p. 851 (edit. 

Leo X., ch., zxi. ; Jortin's Erannus, 1M7). 
jNUftm. 
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names in their Latinized forms. Melanchthon, the precocitj 
of his youth being followed by a splendid maturity, became not 
only one of the greatest lights of the Reformation, but, far 
above all others, the founder of general learning in Grer- 
raany.* 

8. England seems to have been nearly stationary in acade- 
mical learning during the unpropituous reign of LeaniiE«ta 
Henry VII.* But just hopes were entertained from **«*»»>^- 
the accession of his son in 1509, who had received in some 
degree a learned education. And the small knot of excellent 
men, united by zeal for improvement, — Grocyn, Linacre, Lat- 
imer, Fisher, Colet, More, — succeeded in bringing over their 
friend Erasmus to teach Greek at Cambridge, in 1510. The 
students, he says, were too poor to pay him any thing, nor had 
he many scholars.' His instruction was confined to the gram- 
mar. In the same year, Colet, Dean of St. PauFs, founded 
there a school, and published a Latin grammar. Five or six 
little works of the kind had already appeared in England.^ 
These trifling things are mentioned to let the reader take 
notice that there is nothing more worthy to be named. 
Twenty-six books were printed at London during this decade : 
among these, Terence in 1504 ; but no other Latin author of 
classical name. The difference in point of learning between 
Italy and England was at least that of a century ; that is, the 
former was as much advanced in knowledge of arcier.t litera*' 
ture in 1400 as tlie latter was in 1500. 

9. It is plain, however, that on the Continent of Europe^ 
though no very remarkable advances were made iQ these ten 

1 Cunenulus ; Mdnen. i. 78. The Bio- Italian, oim CUItis Anlw.miis to eompoM 

gnphie Uoirermlle, art. " Melanehthon,*' tba pobUo orations and fepistlaa, and to 

calls him nephew of Reoehlin ; bat this explain T^nvnoe in the sehools. Wartoo, 

seeoM not to be the case : Camerarius ii. 420, from MS. authority, 

only says that their fiunilies were eon- * ^^Hactenus prssleglmus Chrjaolom 

oeeted ** quaJam ognationis asceasltn- grammsticam, sed panels ; fbrtassis tte- 

dine." qnentiori anditorio Theodori nrnnunatl- 

< ** The schools were mnch flnqneoted cam ansnlcablmnr." — Ep. cxuii. (16th 

with quiriu and sophistry. All things, October, i6ll.) 

whether taught or written, seemed to be * Wood talks of Holthi Lao Pneromm, 

trite and Inane. No pleasant streams of published in 1497, as if it had made an 

humanity or my tholof^y were gliding epoch in literature. It might be superiot 

among us ; and the Greek language, flrom to any grammar we alrwdy possessed. 

whence the greater part of knowledge is [The syntax in Ully's grammar, whleh 

derived, was at a Tery low ebb or in a Ium been chiefly in use with us (under 

manner f>n70tten/^ — Wood's Annals of that or other names), was much altend 

Oxford, A.D. 1.508. The word '* forgot- by Erasmus, at Golet's desire: ''SkeoMa- 

f«n '* is improperly applied to Greek, daram, ut pleraque mutarem.'* It wm 

which had never been known. In this puUished anonymously. This •jmtnz li 

rrign, but In what part of It does not admired for oondseness and pstsptenlly 

appear, the university of Oxford hired an —1842.] 
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years, learning was slowly progressive, and the men were 
^^^^^^ living who were to bear fruit in due season. Eras* 
and mus republished his Adages with such gi*eat addi- 

Budaeus. i\qyis as rendered them almost a new work ; wliile 
Budaeus, in his observations upon the Pandects, gave the first 
example of applying philological and historical literature to the 
illustration of Roman law, by which others, with more know- 
ledge of jurisprudence than he possessed, were in the next 
generation signally to change the face of tliat science. 

10. The Eastern languages began now to be studied, though 

with very imperfect means. Hebrew had been cul- 
Eastern tivatcd in the Franciscan monasteries of Tubingen 
^■°*"**^ and Basle before the end of the last century. The 
first grammar was published by Conrad Pellican in 1503. 
Eichhom calls it an evidence of the deficiencies of his know- 
ledge, though it cost him incredible pains. Reuchlin gave a 
better, with a dictionary, in 1506, which, enlarged by Munster, 
long continued to be a standard book. A Hebrew Psalter, 
with three Latin translations, and one in Fi*ench, was pub- 
lished in 1509 by Henry Stephens, the progenitor of a race 
illustrious in typographical and literary history. Petrus de 
Alcala, in 1506, attempted an Arabic vocabulary, printing the 
words in Roman letter.^ 

11. K we could trust an article in the Biographie Univer- 
Dn^matio selle, a Portuguese, Gil Vicente, deserves the high 
workB. praise of liaving introduced the regular drama into 
Europe; the first of his pieces having been represented at 
Lisbon in* 1504.* But, according to the much superior 
authority of Bouterwek, Gil Vicente was a writer in the old 
national style of Spain and Portugal ; and his early composi- 
tions are Autos, or spiritual dramas, totally unlike any regular 
plays, and rude both in design and execution. He became, 
however, a comic writer of great reputation among his 
countrymen at a later period, but in the same vein of unculti- 
vated genius, and not before Machiavel and Ariosto had estab- 

t Etofahom, II. 602. 568, t. 009 : Mein- * Biogr. Unlr., art. " GU. Vicente." An- 

eri*8 Lift or ReucoliQ. in Lebensbe* other Life of the same dramatist in m 

aohreibongen bertlhmter MilnDer, i. 68. A later rolume, under the title Vicente, 

my few inntancen of Hebrew fcholan seems designed to retract this claim, 

in the fifteenUi century might be found, Bouterwek adrerts to this supposed 

besides Reuchlin and Pious of Miran- drama of 1604, which is an Auto on tt&a 

dola. Tirabosohi givet the chief place festiral of Corpus Christi, and of tb« 

among thete to Oiaanooo Manetti, tU. simplest kind. 
128. 
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iishcd their dramatic renown. The CalaAdra of Bibbiena, 
afterwards a cardinal, was represented at Venice in 1508, 
though not published till 1524. An analysis of this play will 
be found in Ginguen^ : it bears only a general resemblance to 
the Menaechmi of Plautus. Perhaps the Calandra may be 
considered as the earliest modem comedy, or at least the 
earliest that is known to be extant; for its five acts and intri- 
cate plot exclude the competition of Maitre Patelin.^ But 
there is a more celebrated piece in the Spanish Ian- caiktouid 
guage, of which it is probably impossible to deter- Meiibo». 
mine the date, — the tragi-oomedy, as it has been called, of 
Calisto and Melibcea. This is the work of two authors, one 
generally supposed to be Rodrigo Cota, who planned the story 
and wrote the first act ; the other, Fernando de Rojas, who 
added twenty more acts to complete the drama. This alarm- 
ing number does not render the play altogether so prolix as 
might be supposed, the acts being only what with us are com- 
monly denominated scenes. It is, however, much beyond the 
limits of representation. Some have supposed Calisto and 
Meliboca to have been commenced by Juan de la Mena before 
the middle of the fifteenth century. But this, Antonio tells 
U8, shows ignorance of the style belonging to that author and 
to his age. It is far more probably of the time of Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; and, as an Italian translation appears to have 
been published in 1514, we may presume that it was finished 
and printed in Spain about the present decade.' 

1 2. Bouterwek and Sismondi have given some account of 
this rather remarkable dramatic work. But they mehuM- 
hardly do it justice, especially the former, who would *"• 
lead the reader to expect something very anomalous and 
extravagant. It appears to me that it is as regular and well 
contrived as the old comedies generally were: the action is 
8im|)le and uninterrupted ; nor can it be reckoned very extra- 
ordinary that what Bouterwek calls the unities of time and 

> Gingu6nA, rf . 171. An earlier writer * Antonio, Blbl. Wsp. Nora ; Andrte, 

on the ItaUan theatrv is in raptures with T. 126. " La Celestina," eays the latter, 

thb« play. **The Greekfi, latins, and **eerto oontlene un Iktto bene srolto, e 

moJenM hare nerer made, and perhaps spiegato eon epiimdj Terlsimili e naturali, 

nerer will make, no perfect a comedy ai diplnge con Teritk 1 caratteri, ed c«priDM 

the Calandra. It iii, in my opinion, the taiora con calore gli affietU ; e tutto queeto 

moilrl of good comedy." — Kiccobonl, A mio giudiiio pofcrit iMwtare per darli il 

llint. du Theatre Italien, i. 148. Thla is Tanto if emerestatala prlmaeompoebkuM 

much to my, and dhows an odd taste ; fbr taaCrale Mritta ood elepuua • rogolaiitiu** 
the Calandra neither displays ebaraetar 
nor exdtes interest. 
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place should be transgressed, when for the next two centuries 
they were never observed. Calisto and Meliboea was at least 
deemed so original and important an accession to literature, 
that it was naturalized in several languages. A very early 
imitation, rather than version, in English, appears to have 
been printed in 1530.^ A real translation, with the title 
Celestina (the name of a procuress who plays the chief part 
in the drama, and by which it has been frequently known), is 
mentioned by Herbert under the year 1598. And there is 
another translation, or second edition, in 1631, with the same 
title, from which all my acquaintance with this play is derived. 
Caspar Barthius gave it in Latin, 1624, with the title Pomo- 
bosco-didascalus.^ It was extolled by some as a salutary 
exposition of the effects of vice, — 

" Quo modo adolescentuls 
Lenanim ingenia et mores possent noscere/* — 

and condemned by others as too open a display of it Bou- 
terwek has rather exaggerated the indecency of this drama, 
which is much less offensive, unless soflened in the translation, 
than in most of our old comedies. The style of the first 
author is said to be more elegant than that of his continuator ; 
but this is not very apparent in the English version. The 
chief characters throughout are pretty well drawn, and there 
is a vein of humor in some of the comic parts. 

13. The first edition of the works of a Spanish poet, Juan 
Juan de la ^^ ^ Enzina, appeared in 1501, though they were 
*n«*°*- probably written in the preceding century. Some 
of these are comedies, as one biographer calls them, or rather, 
perhaps, as Bouterwek expresses it, "sacred and profane 
eclogues, in the form of dialogues, represented before distin- 
guished persons on festivals." Enzina wrote also a treatise 
on Castilian poetry, which, according to Bouterwek, is but a 
short essay on the rules of metre.' 

14. The pastoral romance, as was before mentioned, began a 

1 Dlbdin's T]rpographlcaI Antiquities, tnniilation Is Kmietimee erroneonalj 
Mr. Collier (ffist. of Dramatic Poetry, named PomoHilidascaluB ; the title of a 
ii. 406) lias ipren a short account of this Tery different book, 
production, wliich he says **■ is not long * Bouterwek ; Biogr. Unir., art. " En- 
enough for a play, and could only have sina." The latter praises this woiic of 
been acted as an interlude." It must, Kndna more highly, but whether ftom 
therefore, be Tery different from the equal knowledge I cannot say. The dra* 
original. miatic compositions above mentioned art 

* Clement, Diblioth^que Curleuse. This most scarce. 
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little before this time in Portugal. An Italian writer of fine 
genius, Sannazzaro, adopted it in his Arcadia, of Axcadiaor 
which the first edition was m 1502. Harmonious Swmamro. 
prose intermingled with graceful poetry, and with a fable just 
capable of keeping awake the attention, though it could never 
excite emotion, communicate a tone of pleasing sweetness to 
this volume. But we have been so much used to fictions of 
more passionate interest, that we hardly know how to accommo- 
date ourselves to the mild languor of these early romances. 
A recent writer places the Arcadia at the head of Italian prose 
in that age. ^ With a less embarrassed construction," he says, 
" than Boccaccio, and less of a servile mannerism than Bembo, 
the style of Sannazzaro is simple, flowing, rapid, harmonious. 
If it should seem now and then too florid and diffuse, this 
may be pardoned in a romance. It is to him, in short, rather 
than to Bembo, that we owe the revival of correctness and 
elegance in the Italian prose of the sixteenth century ; and 
his style in the Arcadia would have been far more relished 
than that of the Asolani, if the originality of his poetry had 
not engrossed our attention.*' He was the first who employed 
in any considerable degree the tdrticciolo verse, though it 
occurs before ; but the difficulty of finding rhymes for it drives 
him frequently upon unauthorized phrases. He may also be 
reckoned the first who restored the polished style of Petrarch, 
which no writer of the fifteenth century had successfully 
emulated.^ 

15. The Asolani of Peter Bembo, a dialogue, the scene of 
which is laid at Asola, in the Venetian territory, were AnUuii of 
published in 1505. They are disquisitions on love, B«n*>o. 
tedious enough to our present apprehension, but in a style so 
pure and polite, that they became the favorite reading among 
the superior ranks in Italy, where the coldness and pedantry 
of such dissertations were forgiven for their classicsd dignity 
and moral truth. The Asolani has been thought to make an 

1 Salfl, ConUooAtfcm de OluguAnA, z. Fraioh Ungnaga, vhieh If not well adapt- 
92 ; Comianl, It. 12. Roscoe tpmka of ed to poetnr, would hare kwt mmim of its 
the ArradU with leaa admiration, but per- moat unaginatlTe paangea, with whioli 
hapji more according to the feelings of the Duflbn, St. Pierre, and others hare en- 
general reader. But I cannot altogether riched it, if a highly ornamented proae 
concur In his sweeping denunciation of had been wholly proscribed ; and we maj 
poetical proee, '* that hermaphrodite of say the same, with equal truth, of our 
literature." In many styles of oomposi- own. It b another thing to condemn tb« 
tion, and none more than such as the peculiar style of poetry in writings that 
Arcadia, It may be read with delight, and fkom their iul^t demand • Tvry dill» 
without wounding a rational taste. TIm ent tone. 
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epoch in Italian literature, though the Arcadia is certainly a 
more original and striking work of genius. 

16. I do not find at what time the poems in the Scottish 
Dmibar <i»alect by William Dunbar were published ; but " The 

Thistle and the Rose," on the marriage of James IV. 
with Margaret of England in 1503, must be presumed to have 
been written very little after that time. Dunbar, thereibre, 
has the honor of leading the vanguard of British p<;etr7 in the 
sixteenth century. His allegorical poem, the Golden Targe, 
is of a more extended range, and displays more creative 
power. The versification of Dunbar is remarkably harmoni- 
ous and exact for his age ; and his descriptions are often very 
lively and picturesque. But it must be confessed that there 
is too much of sunrise and singing-birds in all our mediaeval 
poetry ; a note caught from the French and Proven9al writers, 
and repeated to satiety by our own. The allegorical charac- 
ters of Dunbar are derived from the same source. He 
belongs, as a poet, to the school of Chaucer and Lydgate.* 

17. The first book upon anatomy, since that of Mundinus, 
Anatomy was by Zcrbi of Verona, who taught in the Univer- 
of zerbi. gi^y of Padua in 1495. The title is Liber anatomi® 
corporis humani et singulorum membrorum iUius, 1503. He 
follows in general the plan of Mundinus, and his language is 
obscure as well as full of inconvenient abbreviations ; yet the 
germ of discoveries that have crowned later anatomists with 
glory is sometimes perceptible in Zerbi : among others, that 
of the Fallopian tubes.* 

18. We now, for the first time, take relations of voyages 
Voyages of into our literary catalogue. During the fifteenth cen-' 
Cadamo0to. iury, though the old travels of Marco Polo had been 
printed several times and in different languages, and even 
those of Sir John Mandeville once ; though the Cosmography 
of Ptolemy had appeared in not less than seven editions, and 
generally with maps, — few if any original descriptions of the 
kingdoms of the world had gratified the curiosity of modern 
Europe. But the stupendous discoveries that signalized the 
last years of that age could not long remain untold. We 
may, however, give perhaps the first place to the voyages of 

> Waiton, ifi. 90. Ellis (Specimens, t. exton places him above Chaucer and Lyd- 
877) strangely calls Dunbar '* the greatest gate. Chalmers's Biogr. IMct. 
poet that Scotland has produced." Pink- > Portal, Uist. de rAnatomie ; Btagr 

UniT.,art. "Zerbi." 
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Cadamosto, a Venetian, who, in 1455, under the protection 
of Prince Henry of Portugal, explored the western coast of 
Africa, and bore a part in discovering its two great rivers as 
well as the Cape de Verde islands. "The relation of his 
voyages," says a late writer, '* the earliest of modem travels, 
is truly a model, and would lose nothing by comparison with 
those of our best navigators. Its arrangement is admirable, 
its details are interesting, its descriptions clear and precise." ^ 
'J'hese voyages of Cadamosto do not occupy more than thirty 
pages in the collection of liamusio, where they are reprinted. 
They are said to have first appeared at Vicenza in 1507, with 
the title Prima navigazione per Y oceano alle terre de* negri 
della bassa Ethiopa di Luigi Cadamosto. It is supposed, how- 
ever, by Brunet, that no separate account of Cadamosto^s 
voyage exists earlier than 1519, and that this of 1507 is a 
confusion with the next book. This was a still more impor- 
tant production, announcing the great discoveries that Americo 
Vespucci was suffered to wrest, at least in name, from a more 
illustrious though ill-requited Italian : Mondo nuovo, e pessi 
nuovamente ritrovati da Alberico Vesputio Florentino intitolatL 
Vicenza, 1507. But this includes the voyage of Cadamosto. 
It does not appear that any earlier work on America had been 
published: but an epistle of Columbus himself, De insulis 
Indiae nuper inventis, was twice printed about 1493 in Grer- 
many, and probably in other countries ; and a few other brief 
notices of the recent discovery are to be traced. We find 
also in 1508 an account of the Portuguese in the East, which, 
being announced as a translation from the native language into 
Latin, may be presumed to have appeared before.' 

1 Blogr. UnlT.. art. "Cadamosto." "V«spaeei.** Thlt fault artletoeorractoilM 

* See Brunet, Maaoel da Ubraini, arts, fanner, and hat enabled me to iitate M. 

<* Itlnerartum, Primo, Vespneci/^ [Also his Branet's opinion more elaarij tliaa in nj 

SuppiioMat aa Maauai da libnOre, art. lint edifikm. — 1812.] 
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Sect. IL 1511-1520. 

Age of Leo X. — Italian Dramatio Poetry — Classical Learning, especially Greek, in 
France, Germany and England — Utopia of More — Erasmos — Ills Adages — Poll- 
tical Satire contained in them — Opposition of the Monks to Learning — Antipathy 
of Erasmus to them — Their Attack on Keuchlin — Origin of Reformation — Luther 
— Ariosto — Character of the Orlando Furioso — Various Worltf of Amusement iq 
Modem Languages — Rnglish Poetry — Pomponatius — Raymond Lolly. 

19. Leo X. became pope in 1513. His chief distinction, 
Leo X his ^^ doubt, is owing to his encouragement of the arts, 
patronage OF, morc stHctly, to the completion of those splendid 
of letters. ^^^^ ^^ liaffaelle under his pontificate, which had 
been commenced by his predecessor. We have here only to 
do with literature ; and, in the promotion of thb, he certainly 
deserves a much higher name than any former pope, except 
Nicolas v., who, considering the difference of the times and 
the greater solidity of his own character, as certainly stands 
far above him. Leo began by placing men of letters in the 
most honorable stations of his court There were two, Bembo 
and Sadolet, who had, by common confession, reached a con- 
summate elegance of style, in comparison of which the best 
productions of the last age seemed very imperfect. They 
were made apostolical secretaries. Bei*oaldo, second of the 
name, whose father, though a more fertile author, was inferior 
to him in taste, was intrusted with the Vatican Library. John 
Lascaris and Marcus Musurus were invited to reside at 
Rome ; ^ and the pope, considering it, he says, no small part 
of his pontifical duty to promote the Latin literature, caused 
search to be made everywhere for manuscripts. This expres- 
sion sounds rather oddly in his mouth ; and the less religious 
character of Transalpine literature is visible in this as in 
every thing else. 

20. The personal taste of Leo was almost entirely directed 

> John Lascaris, who is not to be con- Paris. lie was afterwards employed by 

founded with Constantine Lascaris, by Louis XII. as minister at Venice. After a 

some thought to be his &ther, and to reHidence of some duration at Rome, he 

whom we owe a Greek grammar, after con- was induced by FruiciB I. in 1518 to or- 

tinuing for sereral years under the patron- gsuai/ie the literary institutiontf designed 

age of Lorenjo at Florence, where he was by the king to be est%blL<«hed at Paris, 

editor of the Anthologia, or collection of But, these being postponed. Lascaris spent 

epigrams, printed in 1494, on the fkll the remainder of his life partly in Paris, 

of Uie Medici family entered the serrioe of parti ▼ in Rome ; and died in the latter city 

Charlei Yin., and UTed ma^y yean at In 1535. Body da Gnocis iUustriboa. 
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towards poetry and the beauties of style. This, Tiraboschi 
seems to hint, might cause the more serious learn- tboama 
ing of antiquity to be rather neglected. But there oymna- 
does not seem to be much ground for this charge. 
We owe to Leo the publication, by Beroaldo, of the first five 
books of the Annals of Tacitus, which had lately been found 
in a German monastery. It appears that in 1514 above one 
hundred professors received sidaries in the Roman University 
or Gymnasium, restored by the pope to its alienated revenues.' 
Leo seems to have founded a seminary distinct from the for- 
mer, under the superintendence of Lascaris, for the sole study 
of Greek ; and to have brought over young men as teachers 
from Greece. In this academy a Greek press was established* 
where the scholiasts on Homer were printed in 1517.^ 

21. Leo was a great admirer of Latin poetry; and in bin 
time the chief poets of Italy seem to have written Laan 
several of their works, though not published till after- p<**^- 
wards. The poems of Pontanus, which naturally belong to 
the fifteenth century, were first printed in 1513 and 1518; 
and those of Mantuan, in a collective form, about the same 
time. 

22. The Rosmunda of Rucellai, a tragedy in the Italian 
language, on the ancient regular model, was repre- itaikn 
sented before Leo at Florence in 1515. It was the ***«**y 
earliest known trial of blank verse ; but it is acknowledged by 
Rucellai himself, that the Sophonisba of his friend Trissino^ 
which is dedicated to Leo in the same year, though not pub- 
lished till 1524, preceded and suggested his own .tragedy.' 

* W« an indebted to Rotcoe fi>r publish- th« flnt who tanght botanr in ISnrope, m 

Ing this Ikt. But aa the number of one w« read that he did in ISffl. But in the 

hundred profbiaoni might lead ua to ex- roll of theee Roman profeeaora we only 

pect a moat compreheniiiTe scheme, it may find that one was appointed " ad declarar 

be mentioned, that they consisted of four tionem simpUdum medidnsB." I do not 

for theology, eleren Ibr canon law, twenty thinlc this means more than the materia 

for ciril law, sixteen for medicine, two tor medica : we cannot infer that he lectured 

metaphysics, fire for philosophy (probably upon the plants themselTes. 

ph> iiics). two for ethics, four for logic, one * Tiraboeehi ; Hodv, p. 247 ; Roscoe, ch. 

for astrology (probably astronomy), two for 11. Leo was anticipated in his Greek 

mathematics, eighteen for rhetoric, three editions by Chigi, a prirate Roman, who, 

for Qreek, and thirteen for grammar ; in with the assistance <tf Comelio Benigno, 

all. a hundred and one. The salaries are and with OUliergus, a Cretan, for his 

subjoiDed in STery instance : the highest printer, gsTe to the world two good edi- 

are among the medkal professors; the tlons of Pindar and Theocritus in 1616 

Greek are also high. Boecoe, ii. 833, and and 1616. 

Append. No. 89. * This dedication, with a sort of apoksjr 

Roecoe remarks that medical botany for writing tngedles in Italian, will te 

was one ot the sciences tought, and that found in Rcmom's Appendix, toI. tl. 

It was the earliest instance. If this be Boecoe quotes a few words flrom RnoaHaTft 

right, Bonafede of Padua oaanoC have been dadtoation of his poem, L'Api, to THhIbo^ 

vou I. 18 
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The Sophonisba is strictly on the Greek tnodel, divided only 
BophonLsba by the odes of the chorus, but not into five portions 
of Trissino. ^j. ^^^^ •pjjg speeches in this tragedy are sometimes 

too long, the style unadorned, the descriptions now and then 
trivial. But in general there is a classical dignity about the 
sentiments which are natural, though not novel ; and the latter 
part, which we should call the fiflh act, is truly noble, simple, 
and pathetic. Trissino was thoroughly conversant with the 
Greek drama, and had imbibed its spirit : seldom has Euri- 
pides written with more tenderness, or chosen a subject more 
fitted to his genius; for that of Sophonisba, in which many 
have followed Trissino with inferior success, is wholly for the 
Greek school : it admits, with no great difficulty, of the chorus, 
and consequently of the unities of time and place. It must, 
however, always chiefly depend on Sophonisba herself; for it 
is not easy to make Masinissa respectable, nor has Trissino 
succeeded in attempting it. The long continuance of alternate 
speeches in single lines, frequent in this tragedy, will not dis- 
please those to whom old associations are recalled by it 

23. The Rosmunda falls, in my opinion, below the Sophon- 
Rosmunda isba, though it is the work of a better poet ; and 
ofRuceiiai. perhaps in language and description it is superior. 
What is told in narration, according to the ancient inartificial 
form of tragedy, is finely told ; but the emotions are less 
represented than in the Sophonisba: the principal character 
is less interesting, and the story is unpleasing. Rucellai led 
the way to those accumulations of horrible and disgusting 
circumstances which deformed the European stage for a 
century afterwards. The Rosmunda is divided into five acts, 
but preserves the chorus.. It contains imitations of tlie Greek 

acknowledging the latter m the inrentor gu6n6 haa been ignorant of this Tery 

of blank rerse. " Voi foste il primo, che curious piece, ftt>m which Walker had 

qnesto modo di scrirere. in Tersi matemi, given a few extracts, in rhjnned measures 

liberi deUe rime, poneste in luce." — Life of different kinds. Gingu6n6,indeedf had 

of Leo X., ch. 16. See also Gingu6n6, vol. never seen Walker's book ; and his own Is 

Ti., and Walker's Memoir on Italian the worse for it. Walker was not a man 

Tragedy, as well as Tinboschi. The of much vigor of mind, but had 8(Hn« 

earlket Italian tragedy, which is also on taste, and great knowledge of his subject 

the subject of Sophonisba, by Galeotto del This tragedy is mentioned by Quadrio, !▼. 

Garretto, was presented to the Marchioness 58, with the title II Filostrato e Panfila, 

of Mantua in 1602. But we do not find doi amanti. 

that it was brought on the stage ; nor Is it It may be observed, that, notwithstand- 

dear that it was printed so early as the ing the testimony of Rucellai himself, 

present decade. But an edition of the alwve quoted, it is shown by Walker 

Pamphila, a tragedy on the story of Sigis- (Appendix, No. 8) that blank verse had 

munda, by Antonio da Pistcja was printed been occasionally employed beftne Tri»> 

«t Tenioe In 1608. Walker, p. 11. Qin- sino. 
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tragedies, especially the Antigone, as the Sophonisba does of 
the Ajax and the Medea. Some lines in the latter, extolled 
by modem critics, are simply translated from the ancient 
tragedians. 

24. Two comedies by Ariosto, seem to have been tutted 
about 1512, and were written as early as 1495, when comediM 
he was but twenty-one years old, which entitles him ^^*^^- 
to the praise of having first conceived and carried into effect 
the idea of regular comedies, in unitation of the ancient, 
though Bibbiena had the advantage of first occuppng the 
stage with his Calandra. The Cassaria and Suppositi of 
Ariosto are, like the Calandra, free imitations of the manner 
of Plautus, in a spirited and natural dialogue, and with that 
graceful flow of language which appears spontaneous in all his 
writings.! 

25. The north of Italy still endured the warfare of stranger 
armies : Ravenna, Novara, Marignan, attest the well- ^^i^ 
fought contention. Aldus, however, returning to printed in 
Venice in 1512, published many editions before his ^^' 
death in 1516. Pindar, Plato, and Lysias first appeared in 
1513; Athenseus in 1514; Xenophon, Strabo, and Pausanias 
in 1516; Plutarch's Lives in 1517. The Aldine press then 
continued under his father-in-law, Andrew Asola, but with 
rather diminished credit. It appears that the works printed 
during this period, from 1511 to 1520, were, at Rome 116, 
at Milan 91, at Florence 183, and at Venice 511. This is» 
perhaps, less than from the general renown of Leo's age we 
should have expected. We may select, among the original 
publications, the Lectiones Antiquse of Cielius Rho- c»ihii 
diginus (1516), and a little treatise on Italian *'*'**^'^ 
grammar by Fortunio, which has no claim to notice but as: 
the earliest book on the subject' The former, though not the 
first, appears to have been by far the best and most extensive 
collection hitherto made from the stores of antiquity. It is. 
now hardly remembered ; but obtained almost universal praise,. 
f*\en from severe critics, for the deep erudition of its author. 



> Glngu^nA, t1. 188,218, hM gh«na ftaU detn stampafeo, a darae in ieg n Mnmtf d* 
analyris of thaw crt«bnted cooMdiM. ItaUuiA, noo gli eloqnells^ nut linfOft." 
They are placed next to thon of Maehia* Fontanlni dell* etoqaenm ItaUana, p. i, 
▼el by moiit ItaUaa critlea. Fifteen editions were printed within fix 

> R^gole gnunmaticali della Tolgar yean ; a decitriTe proof of the importMM 
Unfpia. (Anuma, 1516.) *'Queiilo Bbro attached to the «at|)eet. 

foor di dubblo A ftato il prime ehe li ▼!• 
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who, in a somewhat rude style, pours forth explanations 
of obscure and emendations of corrupted passages, with pro- 
fuse display of knowledge in the customs and even philosopliy 
of the ancients, but ^lore especially in medicine and bot- 
any. Yet he seems to have inserted much w^ithout dis- 
crimination of its value, and often without authority. A more 
perfect edition was published in 1550, extending to thirty 
books instead of sixteen.^ 

. 26. It may be seen, that Italy, with all the lustre of Leo's 
Greek reputation, was not distinguished by any very re- 
pinted in markablc advance in learning during his pontificate : 
^^T.** ^^ ^ believe it is generally admitted, that the ele 
gant biography of Roscoe, in making the public more 
fiuniliar with the subject, did not raise the previous estimation 
of its hero and of his times. Meanwhile the Cisalpine regions 
were gaining ground upon their brilliant neighbor. From 
the Parisian press issued, in these ten years, eight hundred 
books ; among which were a Greek Lexicon by Aleander, 
in 1512, and four more little grammatical works, with a short 
romance in Greek.^ This is trifling indeed ; but, in the cities 
on the Rhine, something more was done in that language. A 
Greek gnunmar, probably quite elementary, was published at 
Wittenberg in 1511; one at Strasburg in 1512, — thrice 
reprinted in the next three years. These were succeeded by 
a translation of Theodore Gaza's grammar by Erasmus, in 
1516 ; by the Progymnasmata Grsecse Literaturae of Luscinius, 
in 1517 ; and by the Introductiones in Linguam Graecam of 
Croke, in 1520. Isocrates and Lucian appeared at Strasburg 
in 1515 ; the first book of the Iliad next year, besides four 
smaller tracts : ' several more followed before the end of the 
decade. At Basle the excellent printer Frobenius, an intimate 
friend of Erasmus, had established himself as early as 1491.^ 
Besides the great edition of the New Testament by Erasmus, 
which issued from his press, we find, before the close of 1520, 
^he Works and Days of Hesiod, the Greek Lexicon of Aldus, 

> Blount ; Blogr. UniT., art. " Rhodigi- 1622 apnd Carionem impreaso, ail^ectas.'* 

BUB." I do not find this Lexicon mentioned hj 

* [It is said in Liron, Singularity His- Brunet or Watts. — 1842.] 

torlqueSf i. 490, that one Cheradamus * These were published by Lusciniua 

taught Greek at Paris about 1617, and (Nachtigall), a natire of Strasburg, and 

published a Gredc lexicon there in 1628 : one of the chief members of the utenxy 

"LexioonOraecum,caeteris omnibus aut in aeadnny established by Wimpheling a 

Italia aut Gallia OermaniaTe, antehae ex- that city. Biogr. UniT. 

ewla multo locupletius, utpote supra ter * Biogr. UniT. 
Bilk additionea Basiliend Lexioo, AJ>. 
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the Rhetoric and Poetics of Aristotle, the first two books 
of the Odyssey, and several grammatical treatises. At Cologne 
two or three small Greek pieces were printed in 1517. And 
Lou vain, besides the Plutus of Aristophanes in 1518, and 
three or four others about the same time, sent forth in the 
year 1520 six Greek editions, among which were Lucian, Theo- 
critus, and two tragedies of Euripides.* We may hence 
perceive that the Greek language now first became known 
and taught in Germany and in the Low Countries. 

27. It is evident that these works were chiefly designed for 
students in the universities. But it is to be obsei'ved, ^^^^ 
that Greek literature was now much more cultivated Khounin 
than before. In France there were, indeed, not JSuntricB. 
many names that could be brought forward ; but 
Lefevre of Staples, commonly called Faber Stapulensis, was 
equal to writing criticisms on the Greek Testament of Erasmus. 
He bears a high character among contemporary critics for his 
other writings, which are chiefly on theological and philoso- 
phical subjects : but it appears by his age that he must have 
come late to the study of Greek.'' That diflicult language was 
more easily mastered by younger men. Germany had already 
produced some, deserving of remembrance. A correspondent 
of Ent'^mus in 1515, writes to recommend CEcolampadius as 
''not unlearned in Greek literature.'" Melanchthon was, 
even in his early youth, deemed competent to criticise Eras- 
mus himself. At the age of sixteen, he lectured on the Greek 
and Latin authors of antiquity. He was the first who printed 
Terence as verse.* The library of this great scholar was in 
18.3.> sold in London, and was proved to be his own by 
innumerable marginal notes of illustration and correction. 
Beat us Rhenanus stands perhaps next to him as a scholar: 
and we may add the names of Luscinius ; of Bilibald Pirck- 
heimer, a learned senator of Nuremberg, who made several 

1 The whole nomher of books, aeeonUnf * Jortin^i Bnanni, 1. 92 ; Bayle. ** Fene 

to Panaer, printed from 1511 to 1620 t d'Etaplea;** Bloant; Biogr. UniT., **Fe- 

StnwburK. wm« 878: »t Baiile, 289; at bure d'EUples." 

Cologne, laO ; at Leip«lc, 462 ; at LouTalo, * Erasiniu hfanaelf mju afterwards. 

67. It may be worth while to remind the " (BcoUunpadiiu ntis nont Qrrci, Latint 

reader once more, that tbeM lints most be sermonis rudlor ; quanqnam lll<* magis 

Tery defectlTe as to the slit^hter class of peccat IndiUgentia quam imperitia." 

publications, which hare often perished * Cox's life <tf Melanchthon, p. 19. Me- 

to every copy. Panaer is reckoned more lanchthon wrote Greek Terse Indifferently 

Imperfect after L^OO than before. Biofr. and incorrectly, bat Latin with spirit and 

UniTert«elle. In Kngland, we find thirty- eleganee: specimens of both are fi^fma lo 

Mx by Pynson, and sixty -six by Wynkyn Dr. Oox^ Taloable blogra|^ 
de wWrde, within tliese ten years. 
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translations ; and of Fetrus Mosellanus, who became, about 
1518, lecturer in Greek at Leipsic^ He succeeded our dis- 
tinguished countryman Richard Croke, a pupil of Grocjrn, 
who had been inrited to Leipsic in 1514, with the petty salary 
of fifteen guilders, but with the privilege of receiving other 
remuneration from his scholars ; and had the signal honor of 
first imbuing the students of Northern Germany with a know- 
ledge of that language.' One or two trifling works on Greek 
grammar were published by Croke during this decennium. 
Ceratinus, who took his name, in the fanciful style of the 
times, from his birthplace, Horn in Holland, was now professor 
of Greek at Lou vain ; and in 1525, on the recommendation of 
Erasmus, became the successor of Mosellanus at Leipsic* 
William Cop, a native of Basle, and physician to Francis 1^ 
published in this period some translations from Hippocrates 
and Galen. 

28. Cardinal Ximenez, about the beginning of the century. 
Colleges at founded a college at Alcala, his favorite university, 
Aicau and for the three learned languages. This example was 
followed by Jerome Busleiden, who by his last testa- 
ment, in 1516 or 1517, established a similar foundation at 
Louvain.* From this source proceeded many men of conspic- 
uous erudition and ability; and Louvain, through its Colle- 
gium Trilingue, became, in a still higher degree than Deventer 
had been in the fifteenth century, not only the chief seat of 
Belgian learning, but the means of diffusing it over parts 

1 The Utm and characten of Rhenanua. Ing him at any hour of the day or idght, 

Pirckheimer, and MoeeUaniu will be found Melancthon apu/l Meinen, 1. 168. A 

in Blount, Niceron, and the Biographie pretty good life of Croke Ls in Chalmers's 

Univenelle ; also in Oerdes^fl Iliatoria Evan- Biographical Dictionary. Bay le does not 

gel. KenoT., Helchior Adam, and other mention him. Croke was educated at 

less common books. King^s College, Cambridge, to which he 

> '* Crocus ru^t in Academia Lipsi- went from Eton in 1506, and is said to hare 

ensi, publicitos OrsBcas docens litteras." — learned Greek at Oxford from Qrocyn. 

Erasm. EpLst. civil. 5th June, 1514. Eich- while still a scholar of King's, 

horn says, that Conrad Celtes and others > Erasmus gives a very tugh character 

had taught Latin only, ill. 272. Came- ofCeratinus: ^^Qnecselinguse periUasupe- 

rariuH, who studied f6r three years under rat vel tres Moeellanoe, nee Infenor, ut 

Croke, gives him a very high character : arbitror, Romanss Ungun fiucundia." — . 

** Qui primus putabatur ita docuL«8e Epist. Dccxxxvii. " Ceratinus Oracanicts 

Qrsecam linguam in Oermania, ut plane literaturaetamexactecallens, ut vixunum 

perdisci lllam posse, et quid momenti ad aut alterum liabeat Italia quicum dubi- 

omnem doctrinse eruditionem atque cul- tern hune oommittere. MagnsB doctrina 

tum hi^us cognitio allatura esse videretur, erat Mosellanus, spei miyjoris, et amabam 

nostri homines sese intelligere arbitraren- unici hominis ingenium, nee fiUso dicunt 

tur."— Vita Melanchthonis, p. 27; and odioeas esse comparationes ; sed hoc ipsa 

\lUk Bobani Hessi, p. 4. He was received caiisa me competUt dicere, longe alia rer 

at Leipiio ** like a heavenly messenger : " est." — Epist. Dccxxxviii. 

•very one was prond of knowing liim, of * Bayle, art. ** Busleiden.** 
paying whatever be donanded, of attend- 
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of Grennanj. Its institution was resisted by the monks and 
theologians, unyielding though beaten adversaries of litera- 
ture.* 

29. It cannot be said that many yet on this side of the 
Alps wrote Latin well. Budaeus is harsh and unpol- Lattn styia 
ished ; Erasmus fluent, spirited, and never at a loss *" Fmnce. 
to express his meaning; nor is his style much defaced by 
barbarous words, though by no means exempt from them; 
yet it seldom reaches a point of classical elegance. Francis 
Sylvius (probably Dubois), brother of a celebrated physician, 
endeavored to inspire a taste for purity of style in the univer- 
sity of Paris. He had, however, acquired it himself late ; for 
some of his writings are barbarous. The favorable influence 
of Sylvius was hardly earlier than 1520.' The writer most 
solicitous about his diction was Longolius (Christopher de 
Longueil, a native of Malines), the only true Ciceronian out 
of Italy ; in which country, however, he passed so much time, 
that he is hardly to be accounted a mere Cisalpine. Like 
others of the Ciceronian denomination, he was more ambitious 
of saying common things well, than of producing what was 
intrinsically worthy of being remembered. 

30. We have the imposing testimony of Erasmus himself, 
that neither France nor Germany stood so high about q^^^ 
this period as England. That country, he says, so dis- ■choiai* la 
tant from Italy, stands next to it in the esteem of the * 
learned. This, however, is written in 1524. About the end 
of the present decennial period, we can produce a not very 
small number of persons possessing a competent acquaintance 
with the Greek tongue, more, perhaps, than could be traced 
in France, though all together might not weigh as heavy a8 
Budseus alone. Such were Grocyn, the patriarch of English 
learning, who died in 1519 ; Xmacre, whose translation of 
Galen, first printed in 1521, is one of the few in that age that 
escape censure for inelegance or incorrectness; L atim er, 
beloved and admired by liis friends, but of whom we have no 
memorial in any writings of his own; More, known as a 
Greek scholar by epigrams of some merit;* Lilly , master 

> Von drr Hardt, IDnt. Utt. Beftynaat. oidty htm been shown, Is found : *^ TnTenl 

* Biiyle art. "• Sylrlos.^' portum, spee et fortuna Talete," &c. But 

* The (inck Tcrws of More and UIW, It Is a translation from an old Oredc apl- 
Profo mnanmata Mori et Lillii, were pub- gram. 

Ushed at Banle, 1518. It is in this Tolume " Quid tandem non prKstitisBet admlii^ 
that the distich, about which some cvai' bills Ista natUTK folidtas, si hoc infmhoi 
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of St. Paul's school, who had acquired Greek at Rhodes, but 
whose reputation is better preserved by the gi*ammars that 
bear his name; Lupsett, who is said to have learned from 
Lilly, and who taught some time at Oxford ; Richard Croke, 
already named ; Gerard Lister, a physician, to whom Erasmus 
jjflves credit for skill inThe three languages; Pace and 
Tunstall, both men well known in the history of those times ; 
Lee^and Stokesley, afterwards bishops, the former of whom 
published Annotations on the Greek Testament of Erasmus 
at Basle in 1520,^ and probably Gardiner; Clement, one of 
Wolsey's first lecturers at Oxford;^ Brian, W akefi eld, Bullock, 
T ynda le, and a few more whose names appear in Pits and 
Wood. We could not of course, without presumption, attempt 
to enumerate every person who at this time was not wholly 
unacquainted with the Greek language. Yet it would be an 
error, on the other hand, to make a large allowance for omis- 
sions ; much less to conclude that every man who might enjoy 
some reputation in a learned profession could in a later gene- 
ration have passed for a scholar. Colet, ibr example, and 
Fisher, men as distinguished as almost any of that age, were 
unacquainted with the Greek tongue; and both made some 
efforts to attain it at an advanced age.^ It was not till the 

ioBtitaiflflet Italia? si totum Maaanun to be oonflrmed by More. Jortin, ii. 898. 

ncris vacasset? si ad Justam fhigem ac ButtheBiographiaBritaniiica,art., ** Wol- 

velut autumnum suum maturuisset ? sey," asserts that they were appointed 

j^lprammata lusit adolescens admodum, to the chair of rhetoric or humanity ; and 

ao pleraque puer ; Britanniam suain nun- that Calpumius, a native of Gieeoef was 

qnam egreasus est, nii^i semel atque iterum the first professor of the language. No 

principU sui nomine legatione functus authority is quoted by the editors ; but I 

apud Flandros. Pneter rem uxoriam, have found it confirmed by Caius in a 

praeter curas domesticas, pneter publtci little treatise De Pronuntiatione Oraecie e( 

muneris functionem et causarum undas, haJtium Linguse. ^' Norit," he says, *^ Oxo- 

tot tantisque regni negoULs dlstrahitur, ut nIensLs schola quemadmodum ipsa Gnecia 

mireris esse otium vel co^tandi de libris." pronuntiarit, ex Matthxeo Calpumio Ora> 

— Bpist. cbdx. Aug. 151 <. In the Cicero- co, quem ex Graecil Oxoniam Grsecarum 

nianus he speaks of More ^rith more dl^- litorarum gratia perdu xerat Thomas Wol- 

eriminating praise, and the passage is seus, de bonis Uteris optlme meritus cardi- 

lllustratiye of that just quoted nalis, cum non alia ratione pronuntiant 

* Erasmus does not spare Le^ Epist. illi, quaiu qui, nos jam profitemur." — 

ecxiviii. '* Quo uno nihilunquaui adhuc Caius dr pronunt. GrsBC. et lAt. Linguae, 

terra produjdt, nee arrogantius, nee viru- edit. Jebb, p. 228. 

lentius, nee stultius." This waj* the tone '" Nunc dolor me tenet,^* says Colet in 

of the age towards any adversary who was 1516, ^' quod non didicerim Gnecum sermo- 

not absolutely out of reach of such epi- nem, sine cujusperitLa nihil sumus.*' From 

thets. In another place he sj^tfaks of Lee a later epistle of Krasmus, where he says, 

«• ** nuper Graocse lingute rudimentis ini- '^Coletus strenue Grsecatur," it seems likely 

tiatns." — Ep. cccclxxxxi. that he actually made some progress ; but 

' Knight says (apud Jortin, i. 45) that at his age it would not be very consider- 

Clement was the first lecturer at Oxford in able. Latimer dissuaded Fisher from ttie 

Greek after Linacre, and that he was sue- attempt, unless he could procure a master 

eeeded by Lupsett. And this seems, as to ftrom Italy, which Erasmus thought need< 

ttM fifict that they did suooessively teach, less. Epist occbdii In an edition of hit 
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jear 1517 that the first Greek lecture was established at 
Oxford by Fox, Bishop of Hereford, in his new foundation of 
Corpus Christi College. Wolsey, in 1519, endowed a regular 
professorship in the university. It was about the same year 
that F'isher, chancellor of the university of Cambridge, sent 
down Richard Croke, lately returned from Leipsic, to tread 
in the footsteps of Erasmus as teacher of Greek.^ But this 
was in advance of our neighbors ; for no public instruction in 
that language was yet given in France. 

31. By the statutes of St Paul's school, dated in 1518, the 
master is to be " lemed in good and clene Latin liter- ^^^ ^f 
ature, and also in Greke, iff such may be gotten.** teaching in 
Of the boys he says, "I wolde they were tfiught 
always in good literature both Latin and Greke." But it 
does not follow from hence that Gi*eek was actually taught ; 
and, considering the want of lexicons and grammars, none of 
which, as we shall see, were published in England for many 
years afterwards, we shall be apt to think that little instruction 
could have been given.* This, however, is not conclusive, and 
would lead us to bring down the date of philological learning 
in our public seminaries much too low. The process of learn* 
ing without books was tedious and difficult, but not inipraC" 
ticable for the diligent The teacher provided himself with a 
lexicon which was in common use among his pupils, and with 

Adngen, he aays, "Joannes FIflctMnu tret Pits, howereff In aa account of one, WU- 

linguan actate )am Tergente non rulgari Uam Uorman, tells us that be was "ad 

studio mmplecUtur. " — Chil. It. cent. r. 1. collegium Etonense studiorum causa 

1 Greek had not been n^lectedatCam- missus, ubi aiide haustis litteris hum*. 

bridge during the interral, according to a niorlbus, pereeptismte Gr<Bcm lingua rv- 

letter of Bullock (in Latin BoviUus) to dimentity dignus habitus est qui Oant»> 

Knvimufl in 1516 firom thence. "Hie acriter briglam ad altlores disdplinas destina* 

incuinbuot Uteris OnscLi, optantque non retur." Uorman became " Graecae linguas 

mv'liocriter tuum adventum, et hi magno- peritlssimus," and returned, as head*mas> 

pere ftrent tusD hulc in Norum Tentamen- ter, to Eton ; " quo tempore in litteris 

turn editionl." It Is probable that Cranmer humanioribns scholares illio Insigniter 

w:u« a pupil of Croke ; for, in the deposition erudirit." He wrote sereral works, part- 

of the latter before Bfary's commimioners ly grammatical, of which Pits gives the 

iu 1555, he says that he had known the tltlw, and died pUnus diermn, in 1585. 
arrhbishop thirty-six years, which brings If we could depend on the accuracy of 

UM to his own first lectures at Cambridge, all this, we must suppose that Greek was 

Todd's Life of Crannier,li. 449. But Cran- taught at Eton so early, that one who 

mer may have known something of the acquired the rudiments of it in that 

language before, and is, not improbably, school might die at an advanced age In 

one of those to whom Bullock alludes. 1585 But this is not to be received on 

' In a letter of Erasmus on the death Pits's authority. And I find in Ilarwood^t 

of Colet in 1522, EpLtt. cccczxrv. (and Alumni Etonenses, that Horman became 

In Jortin^s App., ii. 815), though he head-master as eariy as 14S5 ; no one will 



describes the course of education at readily believe that he could have learned 

8t. PauPs school rather diffusely, and in Greek while at school ; and the fact Is, that 

a stnUn of high panegyric, there Is not a he was not educated at Eton, but at Win. 
nrllable of aUuaion to the study of Greek. 
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one of the grammars published on the G)ndnent, from which 
he gave oral lectures, and portions of which were transcribed 
by each student The books read in the lecture-room were 
probably copied out in the same manner, the abbreviations 
giving some facility to a cursive hand ; and thus the deficiency 
of impressions was in some degree supplied, just as before the 
invention pf printing. The labor of acquiring knowledge 
strengthened, as it always does, the memory; it excited an 
industry which surmounted every obstacle, and yielded to no 
fatigue ; and we may thus account for that copiousness of 
verbal learning which sometimes astonishes us in the scholars 
of the sixteenth century, and in which they seem to surpass 
the more exact philologers of later ages. 

82. It is to be observed, that we rather extol a small num- 

ber of men who have struggled against difRculties, 
ctT^rkB ' than put in a claim for any diffusion of literature in 
pxinted England, which would be very far from the truth. 

No classical works were yet printed, except four 
editions of Virgil's Bucolics, a small treatise of Seneca, the 
first book of Cicero's Epistles (the latter at Oxford in 1519); 
all, merely of course, for learners. We do not reckon Latin 
grammars. And as yet no Greek types had been employed. 
In the spirit of truth, we cannot quite take to ourselves the 
compliment of Erasmus : there must evidently have been a 
far greater diffusion of sound learning in Germany, where 
professors of Greek had for some time been established in all 
the universities, and where a long list of men ardent in the 
cultivation of letters could be adduced.^ Erasmus had a 
panegyrical humor towards his friends, of whom there were 
many in England. 

83. Scotland had, as might naturally be expected, partaken 
.^ . , still less of Italian lie^ht than the south of Britain. 

Bute of _- _ ..,.*' . 1 ▼▼ 

learning in But the rcignmg kmg, contemporary with Henry 
Scotland, yu,^ g^ye proofs of greater good-will towards let- 
ters. A statute of James IV., in 1496, enacts that gentle- 
men's sons should be sent to school in order to learn Latin. 
Such provisions were too indefinite for execution, even if the 
royal authority had been greater than it was ; but they serve 
to display the temper of the sovereign. His natural son, 

1 Such a list is giren by Meinen, 1. 164, he enumerates lixty-seTem, which mii^ 
of the aapporten of Reuchlin, who com- doabtleas be enlarged, 
priied all the real scholan of Germany : 
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Alexander, on whom, at a very earlj age, he conferred the 
archbishopric of St Andrew's, was the pupil of Erasmus in 
the Greek language. The latter speaks very highly of this 
promising scion of the house of Stuart in one of his adages.^ 
But, at the age of twenty, he perished with his royal father 
on the disastrous day of Flodden Field. Learning had made 
no sensible progress in Scotland ; and the untoward circum* 
stances of the next twenty years were far from giving it 
encouragement. The translation of the ^neid by Gawin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, though we are not at present on 
the subject of poetry, may be here mentioned in connection 
with Scottish literature. It was completed about 1513, though 
the earliest edition is not till 1553. ** This translation," says 
Warton, ^^ is executed with equal spirit and fidelity ; and is a 
proof that the Lowland Scotch and English languages were 
now nearly the same. I mean the style of composition, more 
especially in the glaring affectation of anglicizing Latin words. 
The several books are introduced with metrical prologues, 
which are oflen highly poetical, and show that Douglas's 
proper walk was original poetry." Warton did well to explain 
his rather startling expression, that the Lowland Scotch and 
English languages were then nearly the same ; for I will ven* 
ture to say, that no Englishman, without guessing at every 
other word, could understand the long passage wliich he pro- 
ceeds to quote from Gawin Douglas. It is true that the 
differences consisted mainly in pronunciation, and consequently 
in orthography ; but this is the great cause of diversity in 
dialect. The character of Douglas's original poetry seems to 
be that of the middle ages in general, — prolix, though some- 
times animated, description of sensible objects.' 

34. We must not leave England without mention of the 
only work of genius that she can boast in this age, Utopia or 
the Utopia' of Sir Thomas More. Perhaps we •*®"- 
scarcely appreciate highly enough the spirit and originality of 
this fiction, which ought to be considered with regard to the 
barbarism of the times, and the meagreness of preceding 
inventions. The Republic of Plato, no doubt, furnished More 
with the germ of his perfect society : * but it would be -un* 

1 Chil. U. cent t. 1. « [Pvrhapt thU ii at toast doubifU; 

> Warton. lU. 111. neittMr th« itopubUo nor tbe Uwa of Plalo 

* Utopia is named from a king Utopui. b«ar ai^ rasemblance to the Utopia.— 

I mention thii because some ha?e shown 1S47] 

their learning b/ ohanging tiM word to 

Sutopia 
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re&sonable to deny him the merit of having struck out the 
fiction of its real existence from his own fertile imagination ; 
and it is manifest, that some of his most distinguished suc- 
cessors in the same walk of romance, especially Swift, were 
largely indebted to his reasoning as well as inventive talents. 
Those who read the Utopia in Burnet's translation may believe 
that they are in Brobdignag ; so similar is the vein of satirical 
humor and easy language. If false and impracticable theo- 
ries are found in the Utopia (and perhaps he knew them to be 
such), this is in a much greater degree true of the Platonic 
Republic ; and they are more than compensated by the sense 
of justice and humanity that pervades it, and his bold censures 
on tlie vices of power. These are remarkable in a courtier 
of Henry VIII. ; but, in the first years of Nero, the voice of 
Seneca was heard without resentment. Nor had Henry 
much to take to himself in the reprehension of parsimonious 
accumulation of wealth, which was meant for his father's 
course of government. 

35. It is possible that some passages in the Utopia, which 
are neither philosophical nor compatible with just 
^ncy° principles of morals, were thrown out as mere para- 
with hi doxes of a playful mind ; nor is it easy to reconcile 
op ons. j^^ language as to the free toleration of religious 
worship with those acts of persecution which have raised the 
only dark cloud on the memory of this great man. He posi- 
tively, indeed, declares for punishing those who insult the 
religion of others ; which might be an excuse for his severity 
towards the early reformers. But his latitude as to the 
acceptability of all religions with Grod, as to their identity in 
essential principles, and as to the union of all sects in a 
common worship, could no more be made compatible with his 
later writings or conduct, than his sharp satire against the 
court of Rome for breach of faith, or against the monks and 
friars for laziness and beggary. Such changes, however, are 
very common, as we may have abundantly observed, in all 
seasons of revolutionary commotions. Men provoke these, 
sometimes in the gayety of their hearts with little design, 
sometimes with more deliberate intention, but without calcula- 
tion of the entire consequences, or of their own courage to 
encounter them. And when such men, like More, are of very 
quick parts, they are often found to be not over-retentive of 
their opinions, and have little difficulty in abandoning any 
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speculative notion, especially when, like those in the Utopia, 
it can never have had the least influence upon their belmvior. 
We may acknowledge, after all, that the Utopia gives us the 
impression of its having proceeded i*ather from a very in- 
genious tlian a profound mind ; and this, apparently, is what 
we ought to think of Sir Thomas More. The Utopia is said 
to have been first printed at Lou vain in 151 G; ' it ceilainly 
appeared at the close of the preceding year ; but the edition of 
Baste in 1518, under the care of Erasmus, is the earliest tlint 
bears a date. It was greatly admired on the Continent : 
indeed there had been little or nothing of equal spirit aud 
originality in Latin since the revival of letters. 

3G. The French themselves give Francis L the credit of 
having been the father of learning in that country. LBa„|„- 
Gatland, in a funeral panegyric on that prince, asks netomi Id 
if, at his accession (in 1513), any one man in France ^'*™*- 
could read Greek or write Latin. Now, this is an absurd 
question, when we recollect the names of Budseus, Longolius, 
and Faber Stapulensis ; yet it shows that there could liave 
been very slender pretensions to classical learning in the 
kingdom. Erasmus, in his Ciceronianus, enumerates among 
French scholars, not only Budseus, Faber. and the eminent 
printer Jodocus Badius (a Fleming by birth), whom, in point 
of style, he seems to put above Budseus, but John Pin, 
Nicolas Berald, Francis Deloin, Lazaiiis Baif, and RueL 
This was, however, in 1529 ; and the Hst assuredly is not long. 
But, as his object was to show tliat few men of letters were 
worthy of being reckoned fine writers, he does not mention 
Longueil, who was one ; or whom, perhaps, he might omit as 
being then dead. 

37. Budseus and Erasmus were now at the head of the 
literary world ; and, as the friends of each behaved jeaioniyoi 
rather too much like partisans, a kind of rivalry j^[3*""* 
in public reputation began, which soon extended to Badieu. 

* Of an undated adiUon, to which Pan- et alibi. Panwr mentions one at Lonraiii 

aer gfires the name of e/iitio prineept^ there in December, 1616. Thia Toltune by Dr. 

Lb a copy In the British Maaeum, and Dlbdin Is a reprint of Robinson ^r early and 

another was in Mr. Ileber's library. Dib- almost contemporary translation. That br 

din's Utopia, 1806, pre&ce, cxi. It appears Burnet, 1686, is more known, and I think 

fkom a letter of Mon^y to Erasmus, dated it good. Burnet, and I beliere some of the 

4th January, 1616, that he had received the Lsiin editions, omit a specimen of the 

Utopia, which must therefore hare been Utopian language, and some Utopian poe- 

prhited in 1616 ; and It was reprinted once try ; which prooably was thou^t too 

at least in 1616 or 1617. £rasm. Bplst puerile. 
ooflL OCT. Append. Ep. xUt. Izzix. oclL 
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to themselves, and lessened their friendship. Erasmus 
seems to have been, in a certain degree, the aggressor; at 
least some of his letters to Budseus indicate an irritability 
which the other, as far as appears, had not provoked. 
Budaeus had published in 1514 an excellent treatise De Asse, 
the first which explained the denominations and values of 
Roman money in all periods of history.^ Erasmus sometimes 
alludes to this with covert jealousy. It was set up by a 
party against his Adages, which he justly considered more full 
of original thoughts and extensive learning. But Budaeus 
understood Greek better ; he had learned it with prodigious 
labor, and probably about the same time with Erasmus, so 
that the comparison . between them was not unnatural. The 
name of one is at present only retained by scholars, and that 
of the other by all mankind ; so different is contemporary and 
posthumous reputation. It is just to add, that, although Eras- 
mus had written to Budaeus in far too sarcastic a tone,^ under 
the smart of that literary sensitiveness which was very strong 
in his temper ; yet, when the other began to take serious offence 
and to threaten a discontinuance of their correspondence, he 
made amends by an affectionate letter, which ought to have 
restored their good understanding. Budjcus, however, who 
seems to have kept his resentments longer than his quick- 
minded rival, continued to write peevish letters; and fresh 
circumstances arose afterwards to keep up his jealousy.^ 

1 "Quod opus ctlns/* m,j% ViTes, In a of temporizing and timidity — was alwaya 

letter to Erasmus (Ep. Dcx.), " Hermolaos raising up. Erasm. Epist. MTxi. et alibi. 
omnes, Picos, PoUtianos, Qozas, Vallas, This rather unpleasing correspondence 

cunctam Italiam pudefecit." between two great men, professing friend* 

' Epist. cc. I quote the numeration of ship, yet covertly Jealous of each other, 

the Leyden edition. is not ill described by Von der Ilardt, in 

* Krasmi EpLstola, passim. Thepnb- the Historia Litteraria Reformationis. 

lication of his Cioerordanus. in 1528, ro- " Mirum dictu, qui undique aculei, sub 

newed the irritation : in this ne gave a sort melliUssima oratfone. inter blandimenta 

of preference to Badius over Budffius, in continua. Genius utnusque argutissimus. 

respect to style alone ; observing that the qui vellendo et acerbe pungendo nuUibl 

latter had great excellences of another kind, videretur referre sanguinem aut volnos 

The French scholars made this a national inferre. Possint profecto hn literae Bu- 

^uarrel, pretending that Erasmus was pre- d»um inter et Erasmum illustre esse et 

judiced against their country. lie defends inoomparabile exemplar delicatissimn sed 

himself in his epistles so prolixly and ela- et perquam aculeatsB conoertationls, quae 

borately, as to confirm the suspicion, not videretur suavissimo absolvl risu et velnt 

of this absurdly imputed dislilce to the fiuniliarissimo palpo. De alterutrius in 

French, but of some little dodre to pique tegritate neuter visus dubitare ; uterqua 

Budaeus. Kpigruns in Oreek were written tamen semper aoceps, tot annis commercio 

at Paris against htm by Lascaris and Tons- firequentissimo. Dbsimulandi artiftcium 

sain ; and thus Erasmus, by an unlucky inexplicabile, quod attenti lectoris ad- 

inability to restrain his pen from sly sar- min^onem vehat, enmque prao diiaert»> 

easm, multiplied the enemies whom an tionum duloedine subamara in stoporani 

opposite port of his character— its spirit vertat.'* P. 46. 
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38. Erasmus diffuses a lustre over his age, which no other 
name among the learned supplies. The qualities character 
which gave him this superiority were his quickness of K«*nnua. 
of apprehension, united with much industry, his liveliness of 
fancy, his wit and good sense. He is not a very profound 
thinker, but an acute observer ; and the age for original think- 
ing was hardly come. What there was of it in More produced 
little fruit. In extent of learning, no one perluips was 
altogether his equal. Budaeus, with more accurate scholar- 
ship, knew little of theology, and might be less ready 
perhaps in general literature than Erasmus. Longolius, 
Sadolet, and several others, wrote Latin far more elegantly ; 
but they were of comparatively superficial erudition, and had 
neither his keen wit nor his vigor of intellect. As to theo- 
logical learning, the great Lutheran divines must have been 
at least his equals in respect of Scriptural knowledge, and 
some of them possessed an acquaintance with Hebrew, of 
which Erasmus knew nothing; but he had probably the 
advantage in the study of the fathers. It is to be observed, 
that by far the greater part of his writings are theologicaL 
The rest either belong to philology and ancient learning, as 
the Adages, the Ciceronianus, and the various grammatical 
treatises, or may be reckoned effusions of his wit, as the 
Colloquies and the Encomium Moriae. 

39. Erasmus, about 1517, published a very enlarged edi- 
tion of his Adages, which had ah-eady grown with n,, ^^^ 
the growth of his own erudition. It is impossible to Mvwe on 
distinguish the progressive accessions they received °**' 
without a comparison of editions ; and some probably belong 
to a later period than the present. The Adages, as we read 
them, display a surprising extent of intimacy with Greek and 
Roman literature.^ Far the greater portion is illustrative, 
hut Erasmus not unfrequently sprinkles his explanations of 
ancient phrase with moral or literary remarks of some poig 
nancy. The most remarkable, in every sense, are thosf 
which reflect with excessive bitterness and freedom on kings 
and priests. Jortin has slightly alluded to some of these ; but 
they may deserve more particular notice, as displaying the 

^ In oiM oMfiage, under the prorerb eorroptloD of the text In all Latin and 

** Hercnlel laborer," he expattates on the Oreek mannscripts, so that it scarce em 

tanmenM labor with which thb work, hk happened that a pamage eould be qnoied 

▲dafee, had been compiled ; mentioning, from them without a certainty or aofpl* 

other difflcoltiee, the prodifloae etoo of Mme enooeoat nadlog. 
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character of the man, and perhaps the secret opinions of his 
age. 

40. Upon the adage, " Frons occipitio prior," meaning that 
Instances in every onc should do his own business, Erasmus 
luustradon. takes the opportunity to observe, that no one re- 
quires more attention to this than a prince, if he will act as a 
real prince, and not ^ a robber. But, at present, our kings 
and bishops are only the hands, eyes, and ears of others, care- 
less of the state, and of every thing but their own pleasure.^ 
This, however, is a trifle. In another proverb, he bursts out 

' " Let any one turn over the pages of ancient or modem his- 
tory, scarcely in several generations will you find one or two 
princes whose folly has not inflicted the greatest misery on 
mankind." And after much more of the same kind: "I 
know not whether much of this is not to be imputed to our- 
selves. We trust the rudder of a vessel, where a few sailors 
and some goods alone are in jeopardy, to none but skilful 
pilots ; but the state, wherein the safety of so many thousands 
is concerned, we put into any hands. A charioteer must 
learn, reflect upon, and practise his art : a prince need only 
be bom. Yet govemment, as it is the most honorable, so is 
it the most difficult, of all sciences. And shall we choose the 
master of a ship, and not choose him who is to have the cai'e 
of many cities, and so many souls ? But the usage is too long 
established for us to subvert. Do we not see that noble cities 
are erected by the people; that they are destroyed by princes? 
that the community grows rich by the industry of its citizens, 
— is plundered by the rapacity of its princes? that good laws 
are enacted by popular magistrates, — are violated by these 
princes ? that the people love peace ; that princes excite 
war?"* 

41. " It is the aim of the guardians of a prince," he ex- 

1 Chil. I. cent. U. 19. nit aUquiii, satis esse putamtis natum esse. 

* **Quin omneset reterum et n« oteri- Atqui recti gerere principatum, ut est 

coram annales evoWe, niuiirum ita com- munus omnium longe pulcherrimum, ita 

peries, Yix saecalis aliquot unum nut est omnium etiam multo difflciUimum. 

alterum extitisse principem, qui non in- Deligis, cut navem committas, non deligfs 

signi stultitil maximam pemiciem in- cut tot urbes, tot hominum capita credas? 

Texerit rebus humanis. . . . £t Iiaud scio, Sed istud receptius est, quam ut conTelU 

an nonnulla hujus mail pars nobis ip.«is possit. 

sit imputanda. Clarum navis non commit* ^^ An non rldemus egregia oppida a 

timus nisi ejus rei perito, quod quatuor populo condi, a principibus subvert! ? 

yectorum aut paucarum mereium sit pe- reuipublicam dvium industrla ditescere, 

riculum; et rempublicam, in qua tot principum rapacitate spoliari? bonas leget 

hominum millia periclitantur, cuivis com- ferrl a plebdis magistratibus, a princlDlo 

mittimus. Ut auriga fiat aliquis discit bus riolari ? populum studere paci, prun- 

artem, ezarcet, maditator ; at at piinoeps dpea exdtan bellam? " 
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claims in another passage, ^that he maj never become a 
man. The nobility, who fatten on public calamity, endeavor 
to plunge him into pleasures, that he may never learn what la 
his duty. Towns are burned, lands are wasted, temples are 
plundered, innocent citizens are slaughtered, while the prince 
is playing at dice, or dancing, or amusing himself with pup- 
pets, or hunting, or drinking. O race of the Bruti, long since 
extinct ! O blind and blunted thunderbolts of Jupiter ! We 
know, indeed, that those corrupters of pruices will render 
account to Heaven, but not easily to us." He passes, soon 
afterwards, to bitter invective against the clergy, especially 
the regular orders.* 

42. In explaining the adage, " Sileni Alcibiadis," referring 
to things which, appearing mean and trifling, are really pre- 
cious, he has many good remarks on persons and things, of 
which the secret worth is not understood at first sight. But 
thence passing over to what he calls inversi Sileniy those who 
seem great to the vulgar, and are really despicable, he expa- 
tiates on kings and priests, whom he seems to hate with the 
fury of a philosopher of the last century. It must be owned 
he is very prolix and declamatory. He here attacks the tem- 
poral power of the church with much plainness : we cannot 
wonder that his Adages required mutilation at Rome. 

43. But by much the most amusing and singular of the 
Adages is ''Scarabaeus aquilam qucerit;" the meaning of 
which, in allusion to a fable that the beetle, in revenge for an 
injury, destroyed the eggs of the eagle, is explained to be^ 
that the most powerful may be liable to the resentment of the 
weakest. Erasmus here returns to the attack upon kings still 
more bitterly and pointed than before. There is nothing in 
the Contre un of La Boetie, nothing, we may say, in the most 
seditious libel of our own time, more indignant and cutting 
against regal government than this long declamation : '< Let 
any physiognomist, not a blunderer in his trade, consider the 
look and features of an eagle, those rapacious and wicked 
eyes, that threatening curve of the beak, those cruel cheeks, 

1 " Miro ttadk) cnrmnt tatoret, im an- mboenfcar, dam prlneeps interim otioflu 

qnam Tlr sit priiic«pA. Adnitantar op- ladit aleam, dam aaltitat, dam oblectat 

tuiuit«0, ti qui pablicis mftUs sagioantor. m moriooibas, dam yenatar, dum amat, 

at Tolaptatiboj sit qaam eflSoeminatisBi- dam potat. Brutoram genus Jam oUm 

mas, ne qaid eorum sciat, qass maxime extlnctam! o fblmen Jofls aat cwKom 

decet scire priodpem. Kxaruntar Tiei, aat obtasom ! Neqae dubium est, qoln 

Tastantur agri. diripiantar templa, traci- Isti prindpam eorraptorw poenaa om 

lautur immeiiti dvea, sacra protknaqoa datan lint, sad iaro nobis." 

YOU I. 19 
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tbat stem front, will he not at once recognize the image of a 
king, n magnificent and majestic king ? Add to these a dark, 
ill-omened color, an unpleasing, dreadful, appalling voice, and 
that threatening scream, at which every kind of animal trem- 
bles. Every one will acknowledge this type, who has learned 
how terrible are the threats of princes, even uttered in jest. 
At this scream of the eagle, the people tremble, the senate 
shrinks, the nobility cringes, the judges concur, the divines 
ai*e dumb, the lawyers assent, the laws and constitutions give 
way ; neither right nor religion, neither justice nor humanity, 
avail. And thus, while there are so many birds of sweet and 
melodious song, the unpleasant and unmusical scream of the 
eagle alone has more power than all the rest." ^ 

44. Erasmus now gives the rein still more to his fancy. 
He imagines different animals, emblematic, no doubt, of 
mankind, in relation to his eagle. " There is no agreement 
between the eagle and the fox, not without great disadvantage 
to the vulpine race ; in which, however, they are perh^s wor- 
thy of their fate for having refused aid to the hares when they 
sought an alliance against the eagle, as is related in the 
Annals of Quadrupeds, from which Homer borrowed his 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice." ^ I suppose that the foxes 
mean the nobility, and the hares the people. Some allusions 
to animals that follow, I do not well understand. Another is 
more pleasing: "It is not surprising," he says, "that the 
eagle agrees ill with the swans, those poetic birds : we may 



* **Age si quia mihi physiognomon non obsecundant judices, silent theologi, 

omnino midus Tultum ipsum et os aquilas sentantur Juriaconsulti, cedunt legeii, 

diligentius contempletur, oculos avidos cediuit instituta ; nihil valet fan nee pie- 

atque improbos, rictum minacem, genas tan, nee aequitas nee humanitas. Cumque 

truculentas, frontem torram, denique tarn multse sint ares non ineloquentes 

Ulud quod Cyrum Persarum regem tan- tarn moltae canone, tamque varifle sint 

topeie delectavit in principe ypwrdv^ voces ao modulatua qui vel saxa possint 

nonne plane regium quoddacn rimula- Aectere, plus tamen omnibus ralet insua- 

crum agnoecet, magnificum et majeetatis ^« J"« f,^ minime muaicuii nnius aquilie 

plenum. Accedit hue et color ipse ■™?^;, . ., , ,, , , 

funestus, teter et inauspicatus, fusco »" Nihil omnino conyenit inter aqoilam 

squalore nigricans. Unde etiam quod et vulpem, quanquam Id sane non medi- 

fuscum est et subnigrum, aquilum voca- ocri yulpinae gentis malo ; quo tamen 

mus. Tum vox huunoena, tembilis, ex- '»«^"<* ^*^ *™ dlgnae videri debeaat, qa» 

animatrix, ac minax ille querulusque quondam leporibus avfifiaxiav adversus 

clangor, quern nullum animantium genus aquilam petentibos auxilium negarint, 

non expavescit. Jam hoc symbolum ut refertur in Annalibus Quadrupedum, 

protinus agnoscit, qui modo perlculum % quibus Ilomenu Sarpaxouvouaxiov 

fecerit, aut vlderit cert^, quam sint for- niutuatus est. . . . Nequo vero mirum 

midandie prindpum minae, vel joco pro- ^^ ^j ^^^^ oonvenit cum oloribus, 

ktsB. . . . Ad banc, inquam, aquilas stri- ^^ nimirum poetica ; Ulud mirum, ab ito 

doram fllloo pavitat omne vulgus, con- gaBpenameio vliid tam pugnaoem bel- 

inhlt MM senatus, observit nobilitas, ! „,*„. n 
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wonder more that so warlike an animal is often overcome by 
them." He sums up all thus : ^ Of all birds, the eagle alone 
has seemed to wise men the apt type of royalty, — not beaut 
tiful, not musical, not fit for food ; but carnivorous, greedy, 
phindering, destrojring, combating, solitary, hateful to all, the 
curse of all, and, with its great powers of doing harm, sur- 
passing them in its desire of doing it." * 

4o. But the eagle is only one of the animals in the proverb. 
After all this bile against those whom the royal bird repre- 
sents, he does not forget the beetles. These, of course, are the 
monks, whose picture he draws with equal bitterness and more 
contempt. Here, however, it becomes difficult to follow the 
analogy, as he runs a little wildly into mythological tales of 
the scarabaeus, not easily reduced to his purpose. This he 
discloses at length : " There is a wretched class of men of 
low degree, yet full of malice, — not less dingy nor less filthy 
nor less vile than beetles, who, nevertheless by a certain obsti- 
nate malignity of disposition, though they can never do good 
to any mortal, become frequently troublesome to the great. 
They frighten by their ugliness, they molest by their noise, 
they offend by their stench; they buzz round us, they cling 
to us, they lie in ambush for us, so that it is often better to be 
at enmity with powerful men than to attack these beetles, 
whom it is a disgrace even to overcome, and whom no one 
can either shake off or encounter without some pollution."' 

> '* Ex uniTeniB avibus nna aquU* Tirls mna boi«ta of hit impptfaia in fh* 
Um sapleiitibuB idonm jIm «rt, qu» Adages, luunlog the moat poignant of 

"*^^S?*^°!^'!?^^?h^.^!SS!^ tlKBn;but«y8,"lnimmirbio«4«-di;<c6y- 
nec canora, nee escuienta. Md camiTora, _ ' ,■' ' ."^ 

nipax, pnrdatrix, popolatrix. bellatrix, tfopof /iai£<;eT«M, plane Indmna lng«ilo.»» 

eoUtaria, iDvim omniboa, pestia omniom ; Thia proverb, and that entitled Silenl 

quae cum plurlmum nocere ponlt, plua Alcibiadia, had appeared belbre 1615, — 

tamen relit quam poeBlt." for tber were re|ninted In that year hj 

' ''Sunt bomuncoli qnldam. Inilm« Frobeniua,— aeparately from the other 

qnidem eortiii, ned tamen maUtlori, non Adagea, aa appears by a letter of Beatoa- 

minoa atri quam acarabad, neque minoa Rbenanus In Appendloe ad Kraam. Epiat 

putidi, neque minus aliyectl; qui tamen Ep- xxtW. Ziudas, a flunous Jurist 

pertinari quadam Ingenll mantia, cum sllndea to them in another letter, Ep 

DulU omnino mortaUum prodeaM poasint. zxtU., praising " flnmlnosas disserend: 

msgnis etiam scpenumero riria fiicessunt nndaa, ampliflratlonls, immensam uber- 

ncgotium. Terrltant nigrore, obateepnnt tatem." And piia, in truth, Is the cha- 

•tridoiv, obturbant foetore; circumvoli- racter of Eraamus's style. The Silenl 

tant, hsprrat, inridiantur, ut non pauIo AldbladlB were also translated faito Bng- 



satius tit cum magnis aUquando Tiris U^h* <um1 published by J<^n Oough : 

simultatem suscipere, quam hoe laceasere DIbdhi's Typographical Antiqultiea, arti- 

scarabflpos. quos pudeat etiam Ttdsae, d* 1488. 

auoeque nee excutere possfo, neque con- Thers is not a little mrptitj In the 

metari cum illis queas, nisi discedaa conta- Nmarics which Erannus makm on prinosa 

minatinr.'' — ChU. iii. cent. tU. 1. uid noblee In the Morlse Eneominm. But 

la a letter to Budsens, Ep. erJI., Braa- with them he seems through lift to hmw 

basn a prlrileged penon. 
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46. It must be admitted that this was not the language to 
conciliate ; and we might almost commiserate the sufferance 
of the poor beetles thus trod upon ; but Erasmus knew thaf 
the regular clergy were not to be conciliated, and resolved U 
throw away the scabbard. With respect to his invectivei 
against kings, they proceeded undoubtedly, like those, less in- 
temperately expressed, of his friend More in the Utopia, from 
a just sense of the oppression of Europe in that age by am- 
bitious and selfish rulers. Yet the very freedom of his ani- 
madversions seems to plead a little in favor of these tyrants, 
who, if they had been as thorough birds of prey as he repre- 
sents them, might easily have torn to pieces the author of this 
somewhat outrageous declamation, whom on the contrary they 
honored and maintained. In one of the passages above quoted, 
he has introduced, certainly in a later edition, a limitation of 
his tyrannicidal doctrine, if not a palinodia, in an altered key. 
" Princes," he says, " must be endured, lest tyranny should 
give way to anarchy, a still greater evil. This has been 
demonstrated by the experience of many states ; and lately 
the insurrection of the German boors has taught us, that the 
cruelty of princes is better to be borne than the universal con- 
fusion of anarchy." I have quoted these political ebullitions 
rather diffusely, as they are, I believe, very little known ; and 
have given ^he original in my notes, that I may be proved to 
have no way over-colored the translation, and also that a fair 
specimen may be presented of the eloquence of Erasmus, who 
has seldom an opportunity of expressing himself with so much 
elevation, but whose rapid, fertile, and lively, though not very 
polished style, is hardly more exhibited in these paragraphs 
than in the general character of his writings. 

47. The whole thoughts of Erasmus began now to be occu- 
HiB Oraek pied with his great undertaking, — an edition of the 
Testament. Qreek Testament with explanatory annotations and a 
continued paraphrase. Valla, indeed, had led the inquiry aa 
a commentator ; and the Greek text without notes was already 
printed at Alcald by direction of Cardinal Ximenes, though 
this edition, commonly styled the Copiplutensian, did not ap- 
pear till 1522. That of Erasmus was published at Basic 
in 1516. It is strictly, therefore, the princeps editio. He em- 
ployed the press of Frobenius, with whom he lived in friend- 
ship. Many years of his life were spent at Basle. 

48. The public, in a general sense of the word, was hardly 
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yet recovered enough from its prejudices to give encourage- 
ment to letters. But there were not wanting noble p^tronf of 
patrons, who, besides the immediate advantages of i«tteniD 
their favor, bestowed a much greater indirect benefit ^' 

on literature, by making it honorable in the eyes of mankind. 
Learning, which is held pusillanimous by the soldier, unprofi- 
table by the merchant, and pedantic by the courtier, stands in 
need of some countenance from those before whom all three 
bow down, — wherever at least, which is too commonly the 
ca^e, a conscious self-respect does not sustain the scholar 
against the indifference or scorn of the prosperous vulgjir. 
Italy was then, and perhaps has been ever since, the soil 
where literature, if it has not always most flourished, has 
stood highest in general estimation. But in Germany also, at 
this time, the Emperor Maximilian, whose character is neither 
to be estimated by the sarcastic humor of the Italians, nor by 
the fond partiality of his countrymen, and especially his own, 
in his self-delineation of Der Weiss Kunig, the White King, 
but really a brave and generous man of lively talents ; Fre- 
deric, justly denominated the Wise, Elector of Saxony ; Joa- 
chim, Elector of Brandenburg; Albert, Archbishop of Mentz, 
were prominent among the friends of genuine learning. The 
university of Wittenberg, founded by the second of these 
princes in 1502, rose, in this decade, to great eminence, not 
only as the birth-place of the Reformation, but as the chief 
school of philological and philosophical literature. That of 
Frankfort on the Oder was established by the Elector of Bran- 
denburg in 1506. 

41). The progress of learning, however, was not to be a 
march through a submissive country. Ignorance, Rft^istanoe 
which had much to lose, and was proud as well as *o»«ro*««- 
rich ; ignorance in high places, which is always incurable, be- 
cause it never seeks for a cure, — set itself sullenly and stub- 
bornly against the new teachers. The Latin language, taught 
most barbarously through books whose very titles, Floresta, 
Mammotrectus, Doctrinale puerorum. Gemma gemmarum, 
bespeak their style,^ with the scholastic logic and divinity in 

* Hchborn. til. 278, givvs a curioiui lint uid a boj taught by hit grandtnother 

of munes of tboM Mrly fnunman: they uumuis one taught gently, 

were driren out of the erhooUi about Knunnua girefl a lamentable account of 

this time. Mammotrectus, after all, is a the state of education when he wax a boy, 

learned word: It means uau/xoffpcTrdf, «wl probably later: '*Deum immorta- 

that U, a boy taught by his grandmother, *«» • ««»*• MBcalum ecat hoc, cum magao 
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wretched compends, had been held sufficient for all educati<Mi. 
Those who had learned nothing else could of course teach 
nothing else, and saw their reputation and emoluments gone 
all at once by the introduction of philological literature and 
real science. Through all the Palaces of Ignorance went 
forth a cry of terror at the coming light : " A voice of weep- 
ing heard and loud lament." The aged giant was roused 
from sleep, and sent his dark hosts of owls and bats to the 
war. One man above all the rest, Erasmus, cut them to 
pieces with irony or invective. They stood in the way of hia 
noble zeal for the restoration of letters.^ He began his attack 



apparatu disticha Joannis Garlandini 
adolesceatibus operosls et prolixis com- 
mentariu enarrabantur ! cum Ineptls Ter- 
siculis dictandis, repeteodis et exigendis 
magna pan temporik abeumeretur: com 
disceretur Floreeta et Floretus ; muu 
Alexandrum inter tolerabiles numeran- 
dum arbitror." 

I will take this opportanity of men* 
tioning that Erasmus was certainly bom 
in 1466, not in 1467, as Bayle asserts, 
whom Le Clerc and Jortin have followed : 
Burigni perceived this, and it mav be 
proved by many passages in the Epistles 
of Erasmus. Bayle quotes a letter of 
February, 1516. wherein Erasmus says, u 
he transcribes it : ^^Ago annum undequin- 

Suagesimum." But in the L<eyden edi- 
on, which is the best, I find : ^' Ego jam 
annum ago primum etquinquagesimum." 
Eplst. cc. Thus he says also, 15th Btlarch, 
1528: **Arbitror me nunc aetatem agcre, 
in quo M. Tullius decessit/' Some other 
places I have not taken down. His epi- 
taph at Basle calls him **jam septuage- 
narius ; -' and he died in 1533. Bayle's 
proofs of the birth of Erasmus in 1467 are 
BO unsatisfactory that I wonder how Le 
Clerc should have so easily acquiesced in 
them. The Biographie Universelle sets 
down 1467 without remark. 

1 When the first lectures in Greek were 
given at Oxford about 1519, a party of 
students arrayed themselves, by the name 
of Trojans, to withstand the innovators 
bv dint of clamor and violence, till the 
king interfered to support the learned 
side. See a letter of More, giving an ac- 
count of this, in Jortin^s Appendix, p. 
662. Cambridge, it is to be obsierved, was 
Tery peaceable at this time, and suffered 
those who liked it to learn something 
worth knowing. The whole is so shortly 
expressed by Erasmus, that his words 
may be quoted : '^Anglia duas habet Aca- 
demia«. In ufcraque traduntur Qnecm 
UtersB, fled Cantabrigise tranquilly, quod 
ttlOM acbolsB princeps At Jooonee Viaei»- 



rus, episcopus Roflensis, non erutfitione 
tantum sed et vitl theologidl. Verum 
OxouLbb cum juvenis quidam non rul- 
gariter doctus satis feliciter Gneci pro- 
fiteretur, barbarus quispiam in populari 
concione magnis et atrocibus convitiis de- 
bacchari coepit in Oraecas literas. At 
Rex, ut non indoctus ipse, ita bonis Uterii 
favens, qui tum forte in propinquo erat, 
re per Morum et Pacoeum cognitl, denun- 
ciavit ut volentes ac lubentes Ursecanicam 
literaturam amplecterentur. Ita rabolli 
impoeitum est silentium." — Appendix, p. 
667. See also Erasm. Epist. ccclxxx. 

Antony Wood, with rather an exceflt 
of academical prgudice, insinuates thai 
the Trojans, who waged war against Oxo- 
nian Greek, were "Cambrid^ men, aa 
it is reported. '' He endeavors to exag- 
gerate the deficiencies of Cambridge in 
literature at this time, as if '^ all thingfl 
were full of rudeness and barbarousnees,'* 
wliich the above letters of More and Eras- 
mus show not to tiave been altogether 
the case. On the contrary, More says 
that even thom who did not loam Greek 
contributed to pay the lecturer. 

It may be worth while to lay before the 
reader part of two orations by Richard 
Croke, who had been sent down to Cam- 
bridge by Bishop Fisher, chancellor of the 
university. As Croke seems to have left 
Leipsic in 1518, they may be referred to 
that, or perhaps more probably the follow- 
ing year. It is evident that Greek waa 
now just incipient at Cambridge. 

Maittaire says of these two orations of 
Richard Crolce, '' Editio rarissima,cujusqua 
unum duntaxat exemplar inspexisse mlhl 
contigit." The British Museum has a copy, 
which belonged to Dr. Farmer ; but h« 
must have seen another copy, for, the last 
page of this being imperfect, ne has filled 
It up with ids own tiand. The book li 
printed at Paris by Colinseus in 1520. 

The subject of Croke^s orations, whieb 
seem not very correctly printed, is tht 
piaJae of Greece and of Greek literatiurti 
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in his Encomium Morise, the Praise of Folly. This was 
addressed to Sir Thomas More, and published in 1511. 
Eighteen hundred copies were printed, and speedily sold, 



addreniieil to thorn who already knew and 
TRlued that of Rome, which he shows to 
be derived from the other. '^ Quin ipsae 
quoque voculationes Roman» Oraecis longe 
iusuaviure.4, minusque concitataD sant, cum 
ultima semper ayllaba rigeat in gravem, 
concraque apudUneooa et Intlectatur non- 
nunquam otacuatur." Crolce, of course, 
spoke Greek acceatually. Greek words, in 
had types, frequently occur through tnis 
oration. 

Cruktf dwells on the barbarous state of 
the sciences, in consequence of the igno- 
ranc« of Greek. Euclid's definition of a 
line was so ill translated, that it puuled 
all the geometers till the Greek was oon< 
suited. Medicine was in an equally bad 
condition : had it not been for the labors 
of learned men, Unacre, Cop, Ruel, 
** quorum opera feliciuime loquuntur La- 
tiue Hippocrates, Galeuus, et Dioecorides, 
cum Mumma ipsorum invidia, qui, quod 
canis in praesepi, nee Graecam lioi^uam 
discere ipsi voluerunt, nee aliis ut dis- 
cerent permi^erunt." lie then urges the 
necessity of Greek studies for the theolo- 
gian, and seems to have no respect for the 
Vulgate above the original. 

*^ Turpe sani erit, cum mercator ser- 
moneui Gallicum, lUyricum, lILnpanicum, 
Germanicum, rel solius lucri causa avide 
ediM;at, vos stndiosos Gnecum in manus 
robin tnulitum ngicere, quo et divitiao 
et eloquentia et sapientia oomparari poa- 
sunt. Imo perpendite rogo viri Canta- 
brixienses, quo nunc in loco vestne res 
sitK sunt. Oxonienses quos ante hsDO in 
omoi scientiarum genero virLitis, ad U- 
teras Graecas perfugere, rigilant, jc>}unant, 
sud-int, et algent; nihil non faciunt ut 
eas occupent. Quod si contingat, actum 
est de fama Te^ttra. Erigent enim de Tobis 
tropwum num|uam succumbuturi. lla- 
bent duces pneter cardinalem Oantuarien- 
sem, \Vintoniensem,caeteros omnesAngiis 
epi!*copos, excepto uno Koflensi, summo 
semper fautore vestro, et Eliensi,'* &c. 

*' Favet praeterea ip^ sancta Grocini et 
theologo digna sereritas, Unacri iroAv- 

fiuOeia et acre judicium, TunststU non le- 
gibus magis quam utriaue linguae Cuni- 
ILtris facundia. Stopleii triplex lingua, 
Mori Candida et eloquentLtsima urbanitas, 
l^cei mores doctrina et ingenium, ah ipso 
Erasmo, optimo eruditionis censore, com- 
mend-iti ; quem tos oiim habuistis Grae- 
tarum literarum proferaorem, ntinamque 

KtuLwetb retinera. Succedo in Erasmi 
;uDi ego, bone Deus, quam infra Ilium, 
•t doctrine et faml, quamquam me, ne 



omnino nihil! flam principes Tiri, theolo- 
gici doctores, jurium etiam et medicinas 
artium praeterea professoret innumeri, et 
preeceptorem agnorere, et quod plus est, 
a scholis ad aodes, ab aedibus ad schohM 
honoriflcentissimecomitati perduxere. Dil 
me perdant, riri Cantabriglenaes, si ipsi 
Oxonienses stipendio multcHrum nobilium 
praster victum me non inTitarere. Sed 
ego pro mea in banc academiam et fide et 
obserrantia," &c. 

In his second oration, Croke exhorts the 
Cantabrigians not to give up the study of 
Greek : "^ Si quisquam omnium sit qui 
TestrsB reipubUcas oene consulere debeat, 
is ego sum, riri Cantabrigienses. Op- 
time enim vobls esse cupio, et id niid 
facerem, easem profecto longe ingratiasi- 
mus. Ubi enim jacta literarum mearum 
fundamenta, quibus tantum turn apud 
nostrates, turn rero apud exteros quoque 
principes, fovoris mihi oomparatum «wt ; 
quibus ea fortuna, ut licet Jam olim eon- 
sanguineorum inlquitate patema hmn- 
ditate aim spoliatus, ita tamen adhue 
Yiram, ut quibusvis meorum nugorum 
imaginibus videar non indignus." U« 
was probably of the ancient family of 
Croke. Peter Mosellanus ealls him, in ft 
letter among those of Eraamus, *^ JutmiIi 
cum imaginibus." 

^* AntUo ego plerosque tos a lltterfti 
Graecis dehortatos esse. Sed to« diligan* 
ter expendite, qui sint, et plane non aUos 
fore oomperitis, quam qui igitnr linguam 
oderunt Graecam, qma Komanam non 
norunt. Cnterum Jam deprehendo quid 
facturi sint, qui nostras literaa odio pro- 
sequuntur, oonfugiunt ridelicet ad religlo- 
nem, cui uni dioent omnia postponenda. 
Sentio ego cum illis. aed unde quasso orta 
religio, nisi h Oraecil ? quid enim norum 
testamentum, exoepto Blatthaeo? quid 
enim vetus ? nunquid Deo auspice a sep- 
tuaginta Gneci redditum? Oxonia est 
colonla vestra ; uti olim non sine summa 
laude a Cantabrigia deducta, ita non sine 
summo Testro nunc dedecore, si doctrina 
ab ipsis TOS Tinci patiamini. Fuerunt 
olim ilU discipuli restri, nunc erunt pra»- 
oeptores? Utinam quo animo luec a me 
dicta sunt, eo tos dicta interpretemini : 
crederetisqne, quod est Terissimum, il 
quoslibet alios, certe Cantabrigienses ml- 
nlme decere literarum Onecarum ana 
desertores." 

The great scarcity of this traet wiS 
serve as an apology Ibr the length of ttmm 
extracts, illustradng, as they do, tha 
meneement of claaaical Uteratan In 
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though the book wanted the attraction that some later editiona 
possess, — the curious and amusing engravings from designs 
of Holbein. It is a poignant satire against all professions 
of men, and even against princes * and peers ; but the chief 
objects are the mendicant orders of monks. " Though this 
sort of men," he says, " are so detested by every one, that it is 
reckoned unlucky so much as to meet them by accident, they 
think nothing equal to themselves, and hold it a proof of their 
consummate piety if they are so illiterate as not to be able to 
read. And when their asinine voices bray out in the churches 
their psalms, of which they understand the notes but not the 
words, ^ then it is they fancy that the ears of the saints above 
are enraptured with the harmony ; " and so forth. 

50. In this sentence Eraismus intimates, what is abundantly 
Unpopu- confirmed by other testimony, that the mendicant 
hurity of Orders had lost their ancient hold upon the people. 

monkB. 'pjigj.g y^Q^ a growing sense of the abuses prevailing 
in the church, and a desire for a more scriptural and spiritual 
religion. We have seen already that this was the case 
seventy years before. And, in the intermediate period, the 
exertions of a few eminent men, especially Wessel of Gro- 
ningen, had not been wanting to purify the doctrines and. 
discipline of the clergy. More popular writers assailed them 
with satire. Thus every thing was prepared for the blow to 
be struck by Luther, — better indeed than he was himself; for 
it is well known that he began his attack on indulgences with 
no expectation or desire of the total breach with the see of 
Rome which ensued.* 

51. The Encomium Morise was received with applause by 
The book *^^ ^^^ loved merriment, and all who hated the 
excites monks ; but grave men, as usual, could not bear to 

see ridicule employed against grave folly and hypo- 
crisy. A letter of one Dorpius, — a man, it is said, of some 
merit, — which may be read in Jortin's Life of Erasmus,^ 
amusingly complains, that, while the most eminent divines and 
lawyers were admiring Erasmus, his unlucky Moria had 
spoiled all, by letting them see that he was mischievously 

* " Numeratofl illoA quidem, eed non in- toI. iv. ; Mosheim, SflBC. xr. et xri. ; Bayle, 
teUecUM." — [I conceire that I hare giren art. *'We9flel." For Weasel's character, 
the meaning rightly. — 1842.] as a philosopher who boldly opposed the 

* Seckendorf, Hist. Lutheranlsmi, p. 226 ; scholastics of his age, fee Brucker, Ui. 868. 
Qerdes, llist. Kvang. ssec. xri. renovat., * ii. 836. 

folB. i. and iii ; BUlner's Church History, 
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fitting asses' ears to their heads. The same Dorpius, who 
seems, though not an old man, to have been a sworn vassal 
of the giant Ignorance, objects to anj thing in Erasmus's 
intended edition of the Greek Testament which might throw 
a slur on the accuracy of the Vulgate. 

o2. Erasmus was soon in a state of war with the monks ; 
and in his second edition of the New Testament, E„uanug 
printed in 1518, the notes, it is said, are full of attack* th« 
invectives against them. It must be confessed that 
he had begun the attack without any motive of provocation, 
unless zeal for learning and religion is to count for such, 
which the parties assailed could not be expected to admit, and 
th(!y could hardly thank him for " spitting on their gaberdine," 
No one, however, knew better how to pay his court ; and he 
wrote to Leo. X. in a style rather too adulatory, which, 
in truth, was his custom in addressing the great, and contrasts 
with his free language in writing about them. The custom 
of the time affords some excuse for this panegyrical tone of 
correspondence, as well as for the opposite extreme of seve- 
rity. 

53. The famous contention between Reuchlin and the Ger- 
man monks, though it began in the preceding decen- j,,^ ^^^ 
nial period, belongs chiefly to the present. In the tention with 
y(»ar 1 509, one Pfeffercom, a converted Jew, induced 
the Inquisition at Cologne to obtain an order from the emperor 
for burning all Hebrew books except the Bible, upon the 
pretext of their being fiill of blasphemies against the Christian 
religion. The Jews made complaints of this injury; but, 
before it could take place, Reuchlin, who had been consulted 
by the emperor, remonstrated against the destruction of works 
so curious and important, which, from his partiality to Caba- 
listic theories, he rated above their real value. The order 
wa^ accordingly superseded, to the great indignation of the 
Cologne inquisitors, and of all that party throughout Ger- 
many which resisted the intellectual and religious progress 
of mankind. Reucldin had offended the monks by satirizing 
them in a comedy, perhaps the Sergius, which he permitted to 
be printed in 1506. But the struggle was soon perceived 
to be a general one ; a struggle between what had been and 
what was to be. Meiners has gone so far as to suppose a real 
c!onfederai!y to have been formed by the friends of truth and 
learning through Germany and France, to support Reuchlin 
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against the mendicant orders, and to overthrow, bj means of 
this controversy, the embattled legions of ignorance.^ But 
perhaps the passages he adduces do not prove more than their 
unanimity and zeal in the cause. The attention of the world 
was first called to it about 1513; that is, it assumed about 
that time the character of a war of opinions, extending, in 
its principle and consequences, beyond the immediate dispute.' 
Several books were published on both sides ; and the party in 
power employed its usual argument of burning what was 
written by ite adversaries. One of these writings is still 
known, the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum ; the production, it 
is said, of three authors, the principal of whom was Ulric Von 
Hutten, a turbulent, hot-headed man, of noble birth and quick 
parts, and a certain degree of learning, whose early death 
seems more likely to have spared the reformers some degi*ee 
of shame, than to have deprived them of a useful supporter.* 
Few books have been more eagerly received than these 
Epistles at their first appearance in 1516,* which surely pro- 
ceeded rather from their suitableness to the time than from 
much intrinsic merit; though it must be presumed that the 
spirit of many temporary allusions, which delighted or offended 
that age, is now lost in a mass of vapid nonsense and bad 
grammar, which the imaginary writers pour out. Erasmus, 
though not intimately acquainted with Reuchlin, could not but 
sympathize in a quarrel with their common enemies in a com- 
mon cause. In the end, the controversy was referred to the 
pope : but the pope was Leo ; and it was hoped that a pro- 

1 Lebensbeschrelb., i. 144, et seqq. but this is nearer JusUoe than the renera- 
* Melners bringa many prooCs of the in- tion of the modem Germans. Hutten 
terest taken in Keuchlin, as the champion, wrote Latin pretty well, and had a good 
if not the martyr, of the good cause. deal of wit: his satirical libels, oonse- 
s Uerder, in his Zerstreute Bl'ltter, r. quently, had great circulation and popu- 
829, speiks with unreasonable partiality larity ; which, in respect of such writings, 
of Ulric von Uutteu ; and Melners has is apt, in all ages, to produce an exaggera- 
written his Life with an enthusiasm which tion of their real influence. In the mighty 
seems to me quite extravagant. Seclcen- movement of the Reformation, the £pi!t- 
dorf, p. 130, more Judiciously observes tolas Obscurorum Virorum had about as 
that he was of little use to the Reforma- much eflfect as the Mariage de Figaro in 
tion. And Luther wrote about him in the French Revolution. A dialogue ae- 
June, 1521, *' Quid Uuttenus petatvides. verely reflecting on Pope Julius II., 
Nollem vi et casde pro evangelio certari, ita called Julius Exclusuj, of which Jortin 
Bcripsi ad homincm." Melanchthon, of suspects Erasmus, in spite of his denial, 
course, disliked such friends. Epist. Me- ii. 6d5. is given by Meiners to Hutten. 
lanchth., p. 45 (1647), and Camerarius, « Meiners, in his Life of Hutten, La- 
Vita Melanchth. Erasmus could not en- bensbesch., ill. 73. inclines to fix the pubU- 
dure Hutten ; and Hutten, when he found cation of the first part of the Epistles io 
this out, wrote virulently against Erasmus, the beginning of 1517 ; though he admlti 
Jortin, as biographer of Erasmus, treats an earUer date to be not impoasibl* 
Hutten perhaps with too much contempt ; 
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posal to bum books, or to disgrace an illustrious scholar, 
would not sound well in his ears. But Reuchlin was disap- 
pointed, when he expected acquittal, by a mandate to super- 
sede or suspend the process commenced against him by the 
inquisition of Cologne, which might be taken up at a more 
favorable time.* This dispute has always been reckoned of 
high importance: the victory in public opinion, though not 
in judicature, over the adherents to the old system, prostrated 
tliem ^o utterly, that from this time the study of Greek and 
Hebrew became general among the German youth ; and the 
cause of the Reformation was identified in their minds with 
that of classical literature.' 

54. We are now brought, insensibly perhaps, but by neces- 
sary steps, to the great religious revolution which has ^^ 
just been named. I approach this subject with some tbe Kefor- 
hesitation, well aware that impartiality is no protec- °****'*°* 
tion against unreasonable cavilling ; but neither the history of 
literature, nor of human opinion upon the most important 
subjects, can dispense altogether with so extensive a portion 
of its materials. It is not required, however, in a work of this 
nature, to do much more than state shortly the grounds of 
dispute, and the changes wrought in the public mind. 

5'). The proximate cause of the Reformation is well known. 
Indulgences, or dispensations granted by the pope from the 
heavy penances imposed on penitents afler absolution by the 
old canons, and also, at least in later ages, from the pains of 
purgatoiy, were sold by the papal retailers with the most 
indecent extortion, and eagerly purchased by the superstitious 
multitude, for their own sake, or that of their deceased friends. 
Luther, in his celebrated theses, propounded at Wittenberg, in 
November, 1517, inveighed against the erroneous views incul- 
cated as to the efficacy of indulgences, and especially against 
the notion of the pope's power over souls in purgatory. He 
seems to have believed, that the dealers had exceeded their 
commission, and would be disavowed by the pope. This, 
however, was very far from being the case ; and the deter- 



> Mdnen, 1. 197. lalt to early as Uie net. But then li 

* Slei Un, IlUtt. de la fUfonnat., 1. U. ; aim a very oopfotu accoant of the lieueh- 

Brucker. ir. 3% ; Moshelm ; Hchhorn, lU. Unian controreniy, Including many oii^ 

288. ▼!. 16 ; Bayle, art. '^ Ilochatrat.*' None nal docoinentii. In the seoond part of Voo 

of these authorities are equal in folnesi to der llardt^s llistoria liiteraria Refonai^ 

Mefawrs, LebenKbeschrdbungen berdhmter tionis. 
r. i 98-212; whkh I did DOt oon- 
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mination of Leo to persevere in defending all th« abusive 
prerogatives of his see drew Luther on to levy war against 
many other prevailing usages of the church, against several 
tenets maintained by the most celebrated doctors, against the 
divine right of the papal supremacy, and finally to renounce 
all communion with a power which he now deemed an anti- 
christian tyranny. This absolute separation did not take 
place till he publicly burned the pope's bull against him, and 
the volumes of the canon law, at Wittenberg, in November, 
1520. 

56. In all this dispute, Luther was sustained by a prodigious 
Popularity forcc of popular opiuiou. It was perhaps in the 
of Luther, power of his sovereign, Frederic, Elector of Saxony, 
to have sent him to Rome, in the summer of 1518, according 
to the pope's direction. But it would have been an odious 
step in the people's eyes, and, a little later, would have been 
impossible. Miltitz, an envoy despatched by Leo in 1519, 
upon a conciliatory errand, told Luther that 25,000 armed 
men would not suffice to make him a prisoner, so favorable 
was the impression of his doctrine upon Germany. And 
Frederic himself, not long afterwards, wrote plainly to Rome, 
that a change had taken place in his country; the German 
people were not what they had been ; there were many men 
of great talents and considerable learning among them, and 
the laity were beginning to be anxious about a knowledge of 
Scripture ; so that, unless Luther's doctrine, which had already 
taken root in the minds of a great many both in Germany and 
other countries, could be refuted by better arguments than 
mere ecclesiastical fulminations, the consequence must be so 
much disturbance in the empire as would by no means 
redound to the benefit of the holy see.^ In fact, the uni- 
versity of Wittenberg was crowded with students and others, 
who came to hear Luther and Melanchthon. The latter had, 
at the very beginning, embraced his new master's opinions 
with a conviction which he did not in all respects afterwards 
preserve. And, though no overt attempts to innovate on the 
established ceremonies had begun in this period, before the 
end of 1520 several preached against them, and the whole 
north of Germany was full of expectation. 

1 Seckendorf. Thia remarkable letter lanus, In Jortin^R Kraamus, li. SS8; and 

irill b(! found also in Roecoe'g Leo X., Luther^s own letter to Leo, of Hareh, 

ApponiliXf No. 185. It bears date April, 1519. 
1520. See also a letter of Petrus Moeel- 
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57. A counterpart to the reformation that Luther was thus 
effecting in Saxony might be found at the same 
instant in Switzerland, under the guidance of Zwin- nwull^ 
ffle. It has been disputed between the advocates of fo™» by 
these leaders, to which the priority in the race of re- 

form belongs. Zwingle himself declares, that in 1516, before 
he hud heard of Luther, he began to preach the gospel at 
Zurich, and to warn the people against relying upon human 
authority.* But that is rather ambiguous, and hardly enough 
to substantiate his claim. In 1518, which of course is afler 
Luther's appearance on the scene, the Swiss reformer was 
engaged in combating the venders of indulgences, though with 
less attention from the court of Rome. Like Luther, he had 
the support of the temporal magistrate, the Council of Zurich. 
Upon the whole, they proceeded so nearly with equal steps, 
and were so little connected with each other, that it seems 
difficult to award either any honor of precedence.* 

58. The German nation was, in fact, so fully awakened to 



* Zwinjrie aptui Oenlfti, \. 103. 

* Milner, who \» extremely psrti^U in the 
whole of this history, labors to extenuate 
the cliilins of Zwingle to independence in 
the pruiiching of refomi'ktion; and eren 
pretenb that he had not separated from 
the Church of Home in 1528^ when Adrian 
VI. sent him a cirii letter. But Gerdfti 
showrt at length that the rupture wu com- 
plete in 1521). See also the article '' Zwin- 
gle/* in Hiogr. Unirerselle. 

The prejudice of Milner agiinst Zwingle 
througaout is striking, and leads him into 
much unfaimem. Tnus, he asserts him, 
V. 510, to hare been consenting to the ci^>- 
\t\\ punishment of some Anabaptists at 
Zurich. But, not to mention that their 
caw was not one of mere religious dissi- 
dence, it does not by any means appear 
that he approred their punishment, which 
he merely relates as a Ctct. A still more 
gross mLnrepresentation occurs in p. 628. 
— [(Upito says, in a letter to BulUnger 
(1S35), ^' Antequam Lutherus in lucem 
emerxerit, Z;ringlius etego inter noe com- 
municavimai de pontiflce d^icienio, etiam 
cum iUe vitjim degeret in eremitorio. Nam 
utrique ex Erasmi consuetudine, et lecUo- 
ne bonorum auctorum, qualecunque Ju- 
dicium turn sobolescebat." — Oerdea, p. 
117.-1W2.] 

[A late writer, as Impartial as he la 
learned and penetrating, thus eootrasta 
the two founders of the Reformatioa: 
" If we compare him [Zwingle] with Lu- 
ther, we find tix\i he had no such tremen- 
4MU tampests to withstand as thoM whfeli 



shook the most aeeret depths of Lutherus 
soul. As he had never devoted himself 
with equal ardor to the establLihed 
church, he had not now to break loose 
from it with such violent and p.Unful 
struggles. It was not the profound lore 
of the fkith, and of its connection with re- 
demption, in which Luther*! efforts orl^ 
nated, that made Zwingle a reformer : be 
became so chiefly, because, in the course 
of his study of Scripture In seareh of 
truth, he found the church and the re- 
ceived morality at variance with its spirit. 
Nor was Zwingle trained at an university, 
or deeply imbued with the prevalent doo- 
trlnal opinions. To found a high school, 
flrmlv attached to all that was worthy of 
attachment, and dissenting only on certain 
most Important points, was not hli voca- 
tion. Ifo regarded it much more as the 
business and duty of Ills life to bring 
about the religious and moral reformation 
of ttie republic that had adopted him, and 
to recall the Swiss Confederation to the 
principles upon which It was originally 
founded. W hile Luther's main object was 
a reform of doctrine, which, he thought, 
would be necessarilv followed by that or 
life and morals, Zwingle aimed dirertlv at 
the Improvement of life : be kept mainly 
in view the practical signiflcancy of Scrip- 
ture as a whole ; his or^nal views were of 
a moral and political nature; hence his 
labors were tinged with a wholly peculiar 
color." — Ranke's Hist, of Beformatlaa, 
Tol.UI. p. 7. — 1847.] 
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the abuses of the church ; the denial of papal sovereignty in 

the Councils of Constance and Basle had been so 

prepared effectual in its influence on the public mind, though 

beforehand. ^^^ ^^ ^j^g extcmal policj of chuFch and state, that, if 

neither Luther nor Zwingle had ever been bom, there can be 
little question that a great religious schism was near at hand. 
These councils were to the Reformation what the Parliament 
of Paris was to the French Revolution. Their leaders never 
meant to sacrifice one article of received faith ; but the little 
success they had in redressing what they denounced as abuses 
convinced the laity that they must go much farther for them- 
selves. What effect the invention of printing, which in Italy 
was not much felt in this direction, exerted upon the serious 
minds of the Teutonic nations, has been already intimated, and 
must appear to every reflecting person. And, when this was 
followed by a more extensive acquaintance with the New 
Testament in the Greek language, nothing could be more 
natural than that inquisitive men should throw away much of 
what seemed the novel superstructure of religion, and, what in 
other times such men had rarely ventured, should be en- 
couraged, by the obvious change in the temper of the multitude, 
to declare themselves. We find that Pellican and Capito, two 
of the most learned scholars in Western Grermany, had come, 
as early as 1512, to reject altogether the doctrine of the real 
presence. We find also that (Ecolampadius had begun to 
preach some of the Protestant doctrines in 1514.^ And Eras- 
mus, who had so manifestly prepared the way for the new 
reformers, continued, as it is easy to show fix)m the uniform 
current of his letters, beyond the year 1520, favorable to their 
cause. His enemies were theirs ; and he concurred in much 
that they preached, especially as to the exterior practices of 
religion. Some, however, of Luther's tenets he did not and 
could not approve; and he was already disgusted by that 
intemperance of language and conduct which, not long afler- 
waixis, led him to recede entirely from the Protestant side.* 

1 Qerdea, i. 117, 124, et post. In fiict, « In 1519 and 1620, even in hia letten 

the prccorson of the Reformation were to Albert, Archbishop of Mentz, luid others 

yery numerous, and are collected by by no means partial to Luther, he speaks 

Q«rde8 in liis first and third volumes, of him Tery handsomely, and with littto 

though he has greatly exaggerated the or no (Usapprobation, except on account 

truth by redconing as such Dante and of his Intemperance, though professing 

Petrarch and all opponents of the tern- only a slight acquaintance with his ynAU 

poral power of the papacy. Wessel may, ings. The prooB are too numerous to 

upon the whole, be fidrly reckoned among be cited. Ue says, in a letter to Zwingls, 

Che Reformers. as late as 1521, *' Videor mihi fere omniA 
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59. It would not be just, probably, to give Bossuet credit in 
every part of that powerful delineation of Luther's ^^^^^^^^^^ 
theological tenets with which he begins the History tenets of 
of the Variations of Protestant Churches. Nothing, ^""'•'• 
perhaps, in polemical eloquence is so splendid as this chapter. 
The eagle of Meaux is there truly seen, lordly of form, fierce 
of vyoj terrible in his beak and claws. But he is too deter- 
mined a partisan to be trusted by those who seek the truth 
without regard to persons and denominations. His quotations 
from Luther are short, and in French: I have failed in 
several attempts to verify the references. Yet we are not to 
follow the reformer's indiscriminate admirers in dissembling 
altogether, like Isaac Milner, or in slightly censuring, as 
others have done, the enormous paradoxes which deform his 
writings, especially such as fall within the present period. In 
maintaining salvation to depend on faith as a single condition, 
he not only denied the importance, in a religious sense, of a 
virtuous life, but asserted that every one who felt within him- 
self a full assurance that his sins were remitted (which, 
according to Luther, is the proper meaning of Christian faith), 
became incapable of sinning at all, or at least of forfeiting the 
favor of God, so long, but so long only, as that assurance 
should continue. Such expressions are sometimes said by 
Seckendorf and Mosheim to have been thrown out hastily, and 
without precision ; but I fear it will be found on examination 
that they are very definite and clear, the want of precision and 
perspicuity being rather in those which are alleged as incon- 
sistent with them, and as more consonant to the general 
doctrine of the Christian church.^ It must not be supposed 
for a moment, that Luther, whose soul was penetrated with a 
fervent piety, and whose integrity as well as purity of life are 

dscnlwe, qtuB doeet Lnthertu, nisi quod but I am compelled to use it, m moet 

non tam atrociter, quodque abetinul a intelligible to the reader ; and I conceive 

quibustUun Knigmati« et i>aradoxi«." Thii that theee two reformem went mncb be- 

b quoted by Oerdea, 1. 158^ flrom a colleo- yond the language of Angnstin, which 

tion of letters of Eraranus, published by the schoolmen thought themaelTes bound 

IIottinfTor, but not contained in the Ley- to recognise aa auUiority, though they 

den edition. Jortln seems not to have teen might elude its spirit. I Dnd the flist 

them. edition of Melanchthon^ Loci Communes 

> See, in proof of thin, Luther's works, in Von der Uardt, Ilistoria Utteraria Re- 

Tol. i. poMtm (edit. 1554). The first worlc fbrmationis, — a work which contains a 

of BleUnchthon, his Loci Communes, — mat deal of curious matter. Itiscallad 

pubUshfMl in 1521, when he followed Ln- By him opus rarisshmtm^ not t>eing to 

tber more obsequiously in his opinions the edition of Melanchthon's theologleal 

than he did in after-Iin, — is equally re- worlw, which some hare ascribed to Hit 

piste with the strongest Calvlninn. This art of Feucer, whose tenets wan mUaij 

TOd b a UtOe awkward to this plaea; dlflBrsni. 
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unquestioned, could mean to give anj encouragement to a 
licentious disregard of moral virtue ; which he valued, as in 
itself lovely before God as well as man, though, in the techni- 
cal style of his theology, he might deny its proper obligation. 
But his temper led hina to follow up any proposition of Scrip- 
ture to every consequence that might seem to result from its 
literal meaning ; and he fancied, that to represent a future 
state as the motive of virtuous action, or as any way connected 
with human conduct, for better or worse, was derogatory to 
the free grace of God, and the omnipotent agency of the Spirit 
in converting the soul.^ 

1 I am UQMrilling to gire these pages particularlj relactant, at the present time, 

too theological a caat by prorlng tbis to do in any manner the drudgery of the 

statement, at) I have the means of doing, Philistines ; and, while those who are not 

by extracts from Luther's own early more in my good graces than the arch> 

writing-i. Milner's rery prolix history of deacon's, and who had tuurdly sprouted 

this period is rendered less valuable by up when my remarks on Luther were 

his disingenuous trick of suppressing all first written, are depreciating the Protes- 

passage^i in these treatises of Luther which tant cause with the utmost animosity, to 

display his Antinomian paradoxes in a strengthen any prejudice against it. But 

strong liglit. Whoever has read the writ- J must, as shortly aa possible, and per- 

ings of Luther up to the year 1520 inclu- haps more shortly than an adequate ex- 

dve must find it impossible to contradict position of my defence would require, 

my assertion. In treating of an author produce the passages in Luther's own writ- 

10 fhll of unlimited propositions as Lu- iugs which liave compelled me to speak 

ther, no positive proof as to his tenets out as strongly as I have done, 

can be refuted by the production of in- I may begin by observing, that, in 

consistent passages. cliarging Luther, especially in his early 

[It was to Im expected that what I writings, with what goes generally by tlM 
have here Baid, and afterwards in Chap, name of Antinomianism (that is, with 
VI., concerning Luther, would grate on representing faith alone as the condition 
the ears of many very respectable persons, of acceptance with QoJ. not merely for 
whose attachment to the Reformation, those who for the first time embrace the 
and admiration of hit eminent character, gospel, but for all who have been bap- 
could not without much reluctance ad- tized and brought up in its profession, 
mit that degree of censure which I have and in so great a degree that no sins 
felt myself compelled to pass upon him. whatever can exclude a faithful man 
Two Edinburgh reviewers, for both of fh>m salvation), I have maintained no 
whom I feel great respect, have at dif- paradox, but what has been repeatedly 
ferent times remarked what seemed to alleged, not only by Romanist but Pro- 
them an undue severity ; and a late testant theologians. This, however, is not 
writer. Archdeacon Ilare, in his notes to sufficient to prove its truth ; and I am 
a series of Sermons on tUe MLwion of the therefore under the necessity of quoting 
Comforter, 1846, tias animadverted on it a few out of many passages. But I repeat 
at great length, and with a sufficiently that I have not the remotest intention 
uncompromising spirit. I am unwilling of charging Luther with wilful encourage- 
to be drawn on this occasion into con- ment to an immoral life. TheAntino- 
troversy, or to follow my prolix anta- mian scheme of religion, which indeed 
gonist through all his observations upon was not called by that name in Luther's 
my short paragraphs, — both because I age (the word, as applied to the followers 
have in my disposition a good deal of a of Agricola, involving only a denial of the 
stuUa dementia^ which leads me to take obligation of the Mosaic law as such^ 
pity on paper, or rather on myself; and moml as well as ceremonial), is only one 
for a better reason, namely, that, not- mode In which the disinterestedness of 
withstanding what the archdeacon calls virtuous actions has been asserted, and 
my *' aversion to Luther," I really look may be held by men of the utmost sane- 
upon h^.m as a great man, endowMi with tity, though it must be exceedingly dan* 
many virtues, and an instrument of Pro- gerous in itM general promulgation. That 
videnoe ibr a signal good. I am also we find it sabetantially, though witboat 
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60. Whatever may be the bias of our minds as to the truth 
of Luther*8 doctrines, we should be careful, in considering the 



intemperance, in some JSamys by a highly 
ruspected writer. Mr. Thomas Ersldue, 
OQ the Unconditional yreenesa of the 
Gospel. Nothing ia more repugnant to 
my principles tuan to pass moral repro* 
batiun on persons because I differ, hovr> 
ever eHsentially, from their tenets, liet 
UM leave that to Home and Oxford, though 
Lutlier unfortunately was the last man 
who could claim this liberty of prophe- 
ttying for himself on the score of his 
tharity and tolerance for others. 

Archdeacon llare is a man of so much 
fairness, and so intensely persuaded of 
being in the right, that he produces him- 
self the leading propositions of Luther, 
from which others, like myself, hare de- 
duced our own very dlOerent inferenoea 
as to his doctrine. 

In the treatise De CaptiriUte Babylo- 
nica, 1520, we find these celebrated words : 
** Ita rides quam dirus sit homo Chrijttia- 
nus et baptisatus, qui etiam volens non 
potest perdere salutem suam quantL«(cun- 
que peccatis, nisi nolit credere. Nulla 
enim peccata eum possunt damnare nisi 
sola incredulitas. Ccetera omnia, si redoat 
▼el stet fides in promissionem divinam 
baptisato Luctam, in momento absorbentur 
per eandem fidem, imo Teritateni Dei, quia 
seipsum negare non potest, si tu eum con- 
Cmmus fueris, et promitteati fideliter adhse- 
serlo. ' ' It may be pretended, that, however 
paradoxically Luther has expremed him- 
self, he meant to assert the absolute in- 
compatibility of habitual sins with a Justi- 
fying faith. But, even if his language would 
always bear this meaning, it u to be kept 
in mind, that fidth {iriarif) can never be 
more thar inward persuasion or assurance, 
whereof, subjectioel^^ each man must 
judge fcr himself; and, though to the eyes 
of oth<*rs a true fidth may be wanting, 
it is not evident that men of enthusiastic 
minds may not be ftilly satiriied that they 
possess it. 

I^uther, indeed, lias, In another position, 
often quoted, taken away from himself 
this line of deibnoe: '*8i in fide posset 
fieri adultoium, peocatum non asset.'* — 
DLtputai. 1520. Archdeacon Ilare ob- 
serves on this tint '* it is logically true."— 
P. 7M. This appears to me a singular as- 
sertion. The hypothesis of Luther is, tliat 
a sinful action might be committed in a 
state of fkith ; and the consequent of the 
proposition is, that In such ease it would 
not be a sin at alL Grant that he held 
the supposition to be impossible, which no 
doubt he sometimes does, though we 
should hardly di«w that inltoenoe from 
the passage last dted, or from someothin, 



still, in reasoning <za6jiir^o, we are bound 
to argue rightly upon the assumed hvpo> 
thesis. But all his notions about sin uad 
merit were so preposterously contradic- 
tory to natural morality and religion, that 
they could not have been permanently re* 
ceived without violating the moral consti- 
tution of the human mind. Thus, in the 
Heidelberg Propositions, 1518, we read: 
** Opera hominum ut semper spedosa sint^ 
bonaque videantur, probabile tameu eat 
ea esse peccata mortalia. . . . Opera Del 
ut semper sint deformia malaque rid^ 
antur, veri tamen sunt merita immoi^ 
talia. . . . Non sic sunt opera hominum 
mortalia (de bonis, ut apparent, loqui- 
mur), ut eadem sint crimina. . .. . Non slo 
sunt opera Dei merita (de his quae per 
hominem flunt, loquimur), ut eadem non 
sint peccata. . . . Justorum opera assent 
mortalia, nisi pio Dei timore ab ifwism^t 
Justis ut mortalia timeientur." Such a 
series of propositions occasions a sort of 
bewilderment in the understanding, so un- 
like are they to the usual tone of moral 
precept and sentiment. 

I am Indebted to Archdeacon Hare fbr 
another, not at all less singular, pasnga, 
in a letter of Luther to BiMlanchthon In 
1521, which I have also found in the very 
able, though very bitter. Vie de Luther, 
by H. Audin, Paris, 18^. I do not set 
the necessity of giving the context, or of 
explaining on wlutt occasion the letter was 
written, on the ground, that, where a sen- 
tence is complete In itself, and contains a 
general asseiiion of an author's own opin- 
fon, it is not to be limited by reference to 
any thing else. ** Suffldt." Luther says. 
** quod agnovimus per divitias glorias Del 
Agnum. qui tolUt peccata mundi : ab 1km 
non avwlet noe peocatum, etiamsi millies 
millies uno die fomieamur ant occidamua. 
Putas tarn parvum ease pretlum et redem* 
tionem pro peccatis nostris fectam in tanto 
et tali agno ? Ora fortiter ; esenim fortis- 
simus peccator.'* 

It appears that Bfr. Ward has translat- 
ed uno die by *' every day ; *' for which 
the arehdeanm animadverts on him: 
'*This mistranslation serves his purpow 
of blasting Luther's fame, inasmuch as it 
substitutes a hellish horror — the thought 
that a continuous life of the most atro- 
cious sin can co-exist with faith and praver 
and Christ and righteousness — for ti&at 
which, iustlv offensive as it may be. Is so 
mainly from Its peculiar Lutheran extrava- 
gance of expression." — P. 794. No one will 
pretend that Mr. Ward ought not to have 
Deenmoreaoenrate. But I confess that tht 
dUferanoe (kMs not strike u^ as immaimlf 
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Reformation as a part of the history of mankind, not to be 
misled by the superficial and ungrounded representations 



great. Luther. I cannot help thinking, 
would have written tmoquoque die as rea- 
dily as imo, if the word had suggested 
itself. He wanted to assert the efficacy 
of Christ's imputed righteousness in the 
most forcible terms, by weighing it against 
an impossible accumulation of offences. 
It is no more than he had said in the 
passage quoted aboye from the treatise 
De Captiyitate Babylonica: "Non potest 
perdere salutem suam quantiscunque pec- 
catis ; " expressed still more offensively. 

The real question is, not what Interpre- 
tation an astute advocate, by making large 
allowance for warmth of temper, pecu- 
liarities of expression, and the necessity of 
inculcating some truths more forcibly by 
being silent on others, may put on the 
writings of Luther (for very few will im- 
pute to him either a defective sense of 
moral duties in himself, or a disposition to 
■et his disciples at liberty trom them), but 
what was the evident tendency of his 
language. And this, it should be remem- 
beml, need not be judged solely by the 
plain sense of words, though that is surely 
sufficient. The danger of these exaggera-* 
tions — the mildest word that I can use, 
and one not ad<>quate to what I feel — was 
soon shown in the practical effect of Lu- 
theran preaching. Munzer and Knipper- 
dolling, with the whole rabble of Anabap- 
tist fanatics, were the Intimate brood of 
Luther's early doctrine. And, even if we 
set these aside, it is certain that we find 
DO testimonies to any reform of manners 
In the countries that embraced it. The 
Swiss Reformation, the English, and the 
Calvinistic churches generally, make a&r 
better show in this respect. 

This great practical deficiency in the 
Lutheran Reformation Is confessed by their 
own writers. And it is attested by a re- 
markable letter of Wilibald Pirckheimer, 
announcing the death of Albert Durer, to 
a correspondent at Vienna in 1528, which 
may be found in Heliquien von Albrecht 
Durer, Nuremberg, 1^, p. 168. La this, 
he takes occasion to inveigh against the 
bad conduct of the reformed party at Nu- 
remberg, and seems as indignant at the 
Lutherans as he had ever been against 
Popery, though without losing his ^tred 
for the latter. I do not quote the letter, 
which is long, and in obsolete German ; 
and perhaps it may display too much irri- 
tation, natural to an honest man who has 
been disappointed in his hopes from a re- 
volution : but the witness he bears to the 
dishonest and dissolute manners which 
had accompanied the introduction of Lu- 
flMnnism Is not to be slightly regarded, 



considering the respectability of Pirckhei- 
mer, and his known co-operation with the 
first reform. 

I have been thought to speak too dis- 
paragingly of Luther's polemical writings, 
especially that against the bishops, by the 
expression *' bellowing in bad Latin.*' 
Perhaps it might be too contemptuous 
towards a great man ; but I had been dia* 
gusted by the perusal of them. Those 
who have taken exception (in the Edin- 
burgh Review) are probably little conver> 
sant with Luther's writings. But, inde- 
pendently of the moral eeusure which his 
virulence demands, we are surely at Ubwty 
to say that it is in the worst taste, and very 
unlikely to convince or conciliate any man 
of good sense. One other grave objection 
to the writings of Luther I luve not 
hitherto been called upon to mention ; 
but I will not wholly omit his scandalous 
gjrossness, especially as Archdeacon Hare 
has entered upon an elaborate apology for 
it. We all know quite as well as he does, 
that the manners of different ages, differ- 
ent countries, and different conditions of 
life, are not ajike ; and ttiat what is uni- 
versally condemned in some periods has 
been tolerated in others. Such an excuse 
may often be made with great fairness ; 
but it cannot be made for Luther. We 
liave writings of his contemporaries, we 
have writings of grave men in ages leas 
poUshed tlum his own. No seriotis author 
of the least reputation will be found who 
defiles his pages, 1 do not say with such 
indelicacy, but with such diwusting filthi- 
ness, as Luther. He resembles Rabelalu 
alone in this respect, and absolutely goes 
beyond him. Audin, whose aim is to de- 
stroy as far as possible the moral reputa- 
tion of Luther, has collected a great deal 
more than Bossuet would have deigned to 
touch ; and, considering this object, in the 
interests of his own religion, I do not know 
how he can be blamed ; though I think that 
he should have left more passages untrans- 
lated. Those taken fh>m the Colloquia 
Mensalia might perhaps be forgiven, and 
the blame thrown on the gossiping retailer 
of his table-talk ; but, in all his attacks on 
popes and cardinals, Luther disgraces him- 
self by a nasty and stupid brutality TIm 
great cause, also, of Uie marriage of priests 
ceases to be holy and honorable in his ad- 
vocacy. 

And I must express mv surprise that 
Archdeacon Hare should vindicate, against 
Mr. Ward, the Sermo de Matrimonio, 
preached at Wittenberg, 1622 ; fbr, though 
he says there are fbur sermons with thito 
title In Luther's works, I hav« little doabi 
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which we sometimes find in modem writers. Such is this^ 
that Luther, struck by the absurdity of the prevailing super- 
stitions, was desirous of introducing a more rational system of 
religion ; or that he contended for freedom of inquiry, and the 
boundless privileges of individual judgment ; or, what others 
have been pleased to suggest, that his zeal for learning and 
ancient philosophy led him to attack the ignorance of the 
monks, and the crafly policy of the church, which withstood 
all liberal studies. 

61. These notions are merely fallacious refinements, as 
every man of plain understanding, who is acquainted n^ ^p,,^ 
with the writings of the early reformers, or has nation of 
considered their history, must acknowledge. The 
doctrines of Luther, taken altogether, are not more rational, 
that is, more conformable to what men, d priori, would expect 
to find in religion, than those of the Church of Rome ; nor did 
he ever pretend that they were so. As to the privilege of 
free inquiry, it was of course exercised by those who deserted 
their ancient altars, but certainly not upon any theory of a 
right in others to judge amiss, that is, differently from them- 
selves. Nor, again, is there any foundation for imagining 
that Luther was concerned for the interests of literature. 
None had he himself, save theological; nor are there, as I 
apprehend, many allusions to profane studies, or any proof of 
his regard to them, in all his works. On the contrary, it is 
probable that both the principles of this great founder of the 
Reformation, and the natural tendency of so intense an appli 
cation to theological controversy, checked, for a time, the 
progress of philological and philosophical literature on thia 
side of the Alps.^ Every solution of the conduct of the 

Uuit Mr. Ward was led to ttils br Audio, tloQa cannot be Ibrgartah or to th« shortar 

who makes many quotationa ttom it. ** The eztracta in Boasu^ £Dst. dea Variations, 

date of this sermon, 1522, when many of e. 6, ( 11, 1 shall only obaerre, that, if the 

the Inmates of the conrents were qoltting Toioe was that of wisdom, it was not that 

them, and when the errors of the Anabep- of Ohrlstianity. But here I conclude a 

tists were beginning to spread, shows that note fkc longer than I wished to make It : 

there was urgent need for the toioe of the diseusBlon being akin to the general 

wisdom to set forth the true Idea, rslft- sul^t of these Tolumes, aad forced upon 

tions. and obligations of marriage; nor me by a direct attack of many pages, wot 

eould this be done without an expoaltioa Arehdeecon llare himself, I hare all the 

and refutation of the manifold scandalous respect which his high character, and an 

errors and abunen ooooeming It, bred and acquaintance of long duration, must b»- 

propagated by the papacy." — P. 771. A turally hare created. — 1847.] 

rery rational sentence : but utteriy unlike * JBrasmus, after he had become exae 

Luther's nermon, which Is tkr more In the perated with the reformers, repeated)^ 

tone of the Anabaptints than against them, charges them witii ruining literatai*. 

But, without dwelling on this, aad refer- ** Ublcnnque rsgnat LntheraoisDUW , Oh 

ring to Andin. vol. U. p. 84, whoae qaoto* lllafaraB «t iatsdtaa." — 3gki, XfL 
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reformers must be nugatory, except one, — that they were men 
absorbed by the conviction that they were lighting the battle 
of Grod. But, among the population of Germany or Switzer- 
land, there was undoubtedly another predominant feeling ; the 
sense of ecclesiastical oppression, and scorn for the wortlilesa 
swarm of monks and friars. Tliis may be said to have divided 
the propagators of the Reformation into such as merely pulled 
down, and such as built upon the ruins. Ulric von Hutten 
may pass for the type of the one ; and Luther himself, of the 
other. And yet it is hardly correct to say of Luther, that ho 
erected his system on the ruins of Popery. For it was rather 
the growth and expansion in his mind of one positive dogma, 
justification by faith, in the sense he took it (which can be 
easily shown to have preceded the dispute about indulgences '), 
that broke down and crushed successively the various doc- 
trines of the Romish Church ; not because he had originally 
much objection to them, but because there was no longer 
room for them in a consistent system of theology.* 

62. The laws of synchronism, which we have hitherto 
Orlando obeyed, bring strange partners together, and we may 
Furioflo. pass at once from Luther to Ariosto. The Orlando 

(1528). " Eyangelicoe istoe, cam multls Imputation of unnecessary riolence in bis 

aliis, tum hoc nomine prsDcipue odi^ quod proceeding against Luther. Mosheim iB 

per eoe ubique languent. firigent, jacent. always good, but concise; Milner, far from 

intereunt bonsB llterse, sine quibus quid concise, but highly prejudiced, and in ttie 

est hominum rita ? Amant viaticum et habit of giring hb quotations in Bnglish, 

nxorem, cietera pili non fiftciunt. Hos which is not quite satisfactory to a loTer 

fucos longissime aroendos censeo a reetro of truth. 

contubemio." — £p. dccccxItI. (eod.ann.) The essay on the influence of the R»> 

There were, however, at this time, as well formation, by Villers, which obtained ft 

as afterwards, more learned men on tha prixe from the French Institute, and has 

side of ttie Reformation than on that of been extolled by a very friendly but bet> 

the church. ter-informed writer in the Biographie 

1 See his disputations at Wittenberg, Uniyerselle, appears to me the production 

1516 ; and the sermons preached in the of a man who had not taken the pains to 

same mid the subsequent year. read any one work contemporaneous with 

* The best authorities for the early his- the Reformation, or even any compilation 
tory of the Reformation are Seckendorf, wbdch contains many extracts. No won- 
Hitit. Lutheranismi, and Sleidan, Hist, der that it does not represent. In the 
de la Reformation, in Courayer's French slightest degree, the real spirit of the 
translation ; the Ibrmer being chiefly use- times, or the tenets of the reformers, 
fill for the ecclesiastical, the latter for Thus, e. gr.. ** Luther," he says, *' ex- 
political histofj. But, as these confine posed the aouse of the traffic of indul- 
thomsrives to Germany, Gerdes (Hist, gences, and the danger of believing that 
Bvangel. Reformat.) Is necessary for the heaven and the remission of all crimes 
Zwinglian history, as well as for that of could be bought with money ; while a 
the Northern kingdoms. The first sections sineere repentance and an amended Ufb 
of Father Paul's History of the Coun- were the only means of appeasing the 
dl of Trent are also valuable. Schmidt, divine Justice.**— (P. 65, £ngl. transl.) 
Histoire des AUeoHuids, vols. vl. and vli., This, at least. Is not very like Luther's 
has told the stocy on the side of Rome Antinomian contempt for repentance, and 
q>ecioa8ly and with some folmess ; and amendment of lifo : it ml|^t come near to 
Borooe hai viodkated Leo X. flrom the tbm uotkxoa ot Jtnaavm. 
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Furio5?o was first printed at Ferrara in 1516. This edition 
contained forty cantos, to which the last six were added in 
1532. Many stanzas, chiefij of circumstance, were interpo- 
lated by the author from time to time. 

G.*3. Ariosto has been, after Homer, the favorite poet of 
Europe. His grace and facility; his clear and rapid its porn- 
Ftn*am of language; his variety and beauty of inven- J*rf*y- 
tion ; his very transitions of subject, so frequently censured by 
critics, but artfully devised to spare the tediousness that hangs 
on a protracted story, — left him no rival in general popularity. 
Above sixty editions of the Orlando Furioso were published 
in tlie sixteenth century. "There was not one," says Ber- 
nardo Tasso, " of any age or sex or rank, who was satisfied 
after more than a single perusal." If the change of manners 
and sentiments have already in some degree impaired this 
attraction; if we cease to take interest in the prowess of 
Paladins, and find their combats a little monotonous, — this is 
perhaps the necessary lot of all poetry, which, as it can only 
reach posterity through the medium of contemporary reputa- 
tion, must accommodate itself to the fleeting character of its 
own time. This character is strongly impressed on the Or- 
lando Furioso: it well suited an age of war and pomp and 
gallantry; an age when chivalry was still recent in actual 
life, and was reflected in concentrated brightness from the 
mirror of romance. 

04. It has been sometimes hinted, as an objection to 
Ariosto, that he is not sufliciently in earnest, and wmntof 
leaves a little suspicion of laughing at his subject, iertoumiea*. 
I do not perceive that he does this in a greater degree than 
good sense and taste permit. The poets of knight-errantry 
might, in this respect, be arranged in a scale, of which Pulci 
and Spenser would stand at the extreme points: the one 
mocking the absurdities he coolly invents ; the other, by 
intense strength of conception, full of love and faith in his 
own creations. Between these, Bemi, Ariosto, and Boiardo 
take successively their places ; none so deeply serious as 
Spenser, none so ironical as Pulci. It was not easy in Italy, 
especially after the Morgante Maggiore had roused the sense 
of ridicule, to keep up at every moment the solemn tone 
which Spain endured in the romances of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; nor was this consonant to the gayety of Ariosto. It is 
the light carelessness of his manner which constitutes a great 
part of its charm. 
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65. Castelvetro has blaraed Ariosto for building on the 
A contfnua- foundations of Boiardo.^ He seems to have had 
tion of originally no other design than to carry onward, a 

lardo. jj^^j^ better than Agostini, that very attractive stoiy ; 
having written, it is said, at first, only a few cantos to please 
his friends.^ Certainly, it is rather singular that so great and 
renowned a poet should have been little more than the con- 
tinuator of one who had so lately preceded him ; though 
Salviati defends him by the example of Homer; and other 
Clitics, with whom we shall perhaps not agree, have thought 
this the best apology for writing a romantic instead of an 
heroic poem. The story of the Orlando Innamorato must be 
known before we can well understand that of the Furioso. 
But this is nearly what we find in Homer; for who can 
reckon the Iliad any thing but a fragment of the tale of Troy? 
It was indeed less felt by the compatriots of Homer, already 
familiar with that legendary cyclus of heroic song, than it is 
by the readers of Ariosto, who are not, in general, very well 
acquainted with the poem of his precursor. Yet experience 
has even here shown that the popular voice does not echo the 
complaint of the critic. This is cliiefly owing to the want of 
a predominant unity in the Orlando Furioso, which we com- 
monly read in detached parcels. The principal unity that it 
does possess, distinct from the story of Boiardo, consists in the 
loves and announced nuptials of Rogero and Bradamante, 
the imaginary progenitors of the house of Este ; but Ariosto 
does not gain by this condescension to the vanity of a petty 
sovereign. 

66. The inventions of Ariosto are less original than those 
In soma ®^ Boiardo, but they are more pleasing and various, 
points In- The tales of old mythology and of modem romance 

furnished him with those delightful episodes we all 
admire, with his Olimpia and Bireno, his Ariodante and 
Geneura, his Cloridan and Medoro, his Zerbino and Isabella. 
He is more conversant with the Latin poets, or has turned 
them to better account, than his predecessor. For the sudden 
transitions in the middle of a canto, or even a stanza, with 
which every reader of Ariosto is familiar, he is indebted to 

1 Poetica d^Aristotele (1570). It tIo- Cunillo Pellegrini, In hb ftunons contro 
litcs, he sayii, the rule of Ariatottef uaxri ^^ny with the Acadomlciani of Forenet 
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Boiardo, who had himself imitated in them the metrical 
romancers of the preceding age. From them also, that 
justice may be rendered to those nameless rhymers, Boiardo 
drew the individualitj of character by which their heroes 
were distinguished, and which Ariosto has not been so careiiil 
to preserve. His Orlando has less of the honest simplicity, 
and his Astolfo less of the gay boastfulness, that had been 
assigned to them in the cyclus. 

67. Coiiiiani observes of the style of Ariosto, what we may 
all perceive on attending to it to be true, that he is B«autt«of 
sparing in the use of metaphors, contenting himself *•■ •*J^*^ 
generally with the plainest expression ; by which, if he loses 
something in dignity, he gains in perspicuity. It may be 
added, that he is not very successful in figurative language, 
which is sometimes forced and exaggerated. Doubtless this 
transpai*ency of phrase, so eminent in Ariosto, is the cause 
that he is read and delighted in by the multitude, as well as 
by tlie few ; and it seems also to be the cause that he can 
never be satisfactorily rendered into any language less musical, 
and consequently less independent upon an ornamental dress 
in poetry, than his own, or one which wants the peculiar 
advantages by which conventional variations in the form of 
words, and the liberty of inversion, as well as the frequent 
recurrence of the richest and most euphonious rhymes, elevate 
the simplest expression in Italian verse above the level of 
discourse. Galileo, being asked by what means he had 
acquired the remarkable talent of giving perspicuity and 
grace to his philosophical writings, referred it to the continual 
study of Ariosto. Ilis similes are conspicuous for their elab- 
orate beauty ; they are familiar to every reader of this great 
poet ; imitated, as they usually are, from the ancients, they 
maintain an equal strife with their models, and occasionally 
surpass them. But even the general strain of Ariosto, natural 
as it seems, was not unpremeditated, or left to its own felicity: 
his manuscript at Fcrrara, part of which is shown to strangers, 
bears numerous alterations ; the perUimenti, if I may borrow a 
word from a kindred art, of creative genius. 

68. The Italian critics love to expatiate in his praise^ 
though they are often keenly sensible to his defects, ^^oj^wip*. 
The variety of style and of rhythm in Ariosto, it is nied with 
remarked by Gravina, is suitable to that of his ^^^ 
subject. His rhymes, the same author observes, seem to 
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Spring from the thoughts, and not from the necessities of 
metre. He describes minutely, but with much felicity, and 
gives a clear idea of every part; like the Famesian Hercules, 
which seems greater by the distinctness of every vein and 
muscle.* Quadrio praises the correspondence of the sound to 
the sense. Yet neither of these critics is blindly partial. It 
is acknowledged, indeed, by his warmest advocates, that he 
falls sometimes below his subject, and that trifling and feeble 
lines intrude too frequently in the Orlando Furioso. I can 
hardly regret, however, that, in the passages of flattery towards 
the house of Este, such as that long genealogy which he 
deduces in the third canto, his genius has deserted him, and 
he degenerates, as it were wilfully, into prosaic tediousness. 
In other allusions to contemporary histoiy, he is little better. 
I am hazarding a deviation from the judgment of good critics 
when I add, that in the opening stanza of each canto, where 
the poet appears in his own person, I find generally a deficiency 
of vigor and originality, a poverty of thought and of emotion, 
which is also very far from unusual in the speeches of his 
characters. But these introductions have been greatly ad- 
mired. 

69. Many faults of language in Ariosto are observed by 
Its place aa his countrymcn. They justly blame also his inob- 
» poem. servance of propriety, his hyperbolical extravagance, 
his harsh metaphors, his affected thoughts. These are suffi- 
ciently obvious to a reader of reflecting taste : but the enchant- 
ment of his pencil redeems every failing ; and his rapidity, 
like that of Homer, leaves us little time to censure before we 
are hurried forward to admire. The Orlando Furioso, as a 
great single poem, has been very rarely surpassed in the 
living records of poetry. He must yield to three, and only 
three, of his predecessors. He has not the force, simplicity, 
and truth to nature of Homer, the exquisite style and sustained 
majesty of Virgil, nor the originality and boldness of Dante. 
The most obvious parallel is Ovid, whose metamorphoses, 
however, are far excelled by the Orlando Furioso, not in 
fertility of invention, or variety of images and sentiments, 
but in purity of taste, in grace of language, and harmony of 
versiflcation. 

70. No edition of Amadis de Graul has been proved to 

a Baglon Poetica, p. 104. 
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exist before that printed at Seville in 1519, which yet is sus- 
pected of not being the first.* This famous romance, Amadis de 
which in its day was almost as popular as the ^*^' 
Orlando Furioso itself, was translated into French by Herberay 
between 1540 and 1557, and into English by Munday in 
1G19. The four books by Vasco de Lobeyra grew to twenty 
by successive additions, which have been held by lovei"s of 
romance far inferior to the original. They deserve at least 
the blame, or praise, of making the entire work unreadable by 
the most patient or the most idle of mankind. Amadis de 
Gaul can still perhaps impart ple&sure to the susceptible 
imagination of youth ; but the want of deep or permanent 
sympathy leaves a naked sense of unprofitableness in the 
perusal, which must, it should seem, alienate a reader of 
mature years. Amadis at least obtained the laurel at the 
hands of Cervantes, speaking through the barber and curate, 
while so many of Lobeyra's unworthy imitators were con- 
demned to the flames. 

71. A curious dramatic performance, if it may deserve such 
an appellation, was represented at# Paris in 1511, 
and published in 1516. It is entitled Le Prince des ""***'*• 
Sot^ et la Mere sotte, by one Peter Gringore, who had before 
produced some other pieces of less note, and bordering more 
closely on the moralities. In the general idea there was 
nothing original. A prince of fools had long ruled his many- 
colored subjects on the theatre of a joyous company, les J^- 
fans sans Souci, who had diverted the citizens of Paris with 
their buffoonery, under the name, perhaps, of moralities, while 
their graver brethren represented the mysteries of Scripture 
and legend. But the chief aim of La Mere sotte was to turn 
the pope and court of Rome into ridicule during the sharp 
contest of Louis XII. with Julius II. It consists of four 
parts, all in verse. The first of these is called The Cry, and 
serves as a sort of prologue, summoning all fools of both 
sexes to see the prince of fools play on Shrove Tuesday. 
The second is The Folly. This is an irregular dramatic 
piece, full of poignant satire on the clergy, but especially on 
the }>ope. A third part is entitled The Morality of the 
Obstinate Man ; a dialogue m allusion to the same dispute. 
Finally comes an indecent farce, unconnected with the preced- 
ing subject. Gringore, who represented the character of La 

> Bniatt, Man. da libnlrt. 
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Mere sotte, was generally known by that name, and assumed 
it in Ills subsequent publications.^ 

72. Gringore was certainly at a great distance from the 

Italian stage, which had successfully adapted the plots 
' of Latin comedies to modem stories. But, among 
the barbarians, a dramatic writer, somewhat younger than he, 
was now beginning to earn a respectable celebrity, though 
limited to a yet uncultivated language, and to the inferior class 
of society. Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of Nuremberg, bom in 
1494, is said to have produced his first carnival play (Fast- 
nacht-spiel) in 1517. He belonged to the fratemity of poeti- 
cal artisans, the Meister-singers of Germany, who, from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, had a succession of 
mechanical (in every sense of the word) rhymers to boast, for 
whom their countrymen felt as much reverence as might have 
sufficed for more genuine bards. In a spirit which might 
naturally be expected from artisans, they required a punctual 
observance of certain arbitrary canons, the by-laws of the 
corporation Muses, to which the poet must conform. These, 
however, did not diminish the fecundity, if they repressed the 
excursiveness of our Meister-singers, and least of all that of 
Hans Sachs himself, who poured forth, in about forty years, 
fifty-three sacred and seventy-eight profane plays, sixty-four 
farces, fifty-nine fables, and a large assortment of other poetry. 
These dramatic works are now scarce, even in Germany: they 
appear to be ranked in the same class as the early fruits of 
the French and English theatres. We shall mention Hans 
Sachs again in another chapter.^ 

73. No English poet, since the death of Lydgate, had arisen 
Stephen whom it could be thought worth while to mention.* 
Hawefl. Many, perhaps, will not admit that Stephen Hawes, 
who now meets us, should be reckoned in that honorable list. 
His " Pastime of JPleasure, or the Historic of Graunde Amour 
and La bel Pucel," finished in 1506, was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1517. From this title we might hardly expect 



1 Beaucbamps, Recherches sur le Th6&- * Biogr. Univ. ; Elchhom, Ui. 948 ; Bon- 

tre Fran^ais ; Ck>HJet, Bibl. Fran^aise, xi. terwek, ix. 881 ; UeinsiaB, iv. IfiO ; Betro 

212 ; Nireron, vol. xxxIt. ; Bouterwek, spectiye Review, vol. z. 

Qeeich. der FraDziJsischen Poesie, t. 113; * 1 have adverted in another place to 

Biogr. Univers. The works of Oringore, Alexander Barclay's translation of tht 

says the last authority, are rare, and Ship of Fools from Sebastian Brandt ; and 

■ought by the lovers of our old poetry be- I may here observe, that he htu added 

cause they display the state of manners at many original strokes on his own coan- 

the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy. txymen, especially on the clergy. 
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a moral and learned allegory, in which the seven sciences of 
the trivium and quadrivium, besides a host of abstract virtues 
and qualities, play their parts, in living personality, through a 
poem of about six thou^ind lines. Those who requu*e the 
ardent words or the harmonious grace of poetical diction will 
not frequently be content with Uawes. Unlike many of our 
older versifiere, he would be judged more unfavorably by ex- 
tracts than by a general view of his long work. He is rude, 
obscure, full of pedantic Latinisms, and probably has been 
disfigui*cd in the press ; but learned and philosophical, remind- 
ing us frequently of the school of James I. The best, though 
probably an unexpected parallel for Hawes, is John Bunyan : 
their inventions are of the same class, various and novel, 
though with no remarkable pertinence to the leading subject 
or naturally consecutive order ; their characters, though ab- 
stract in name, liave a personal truth about them, in which 
Phineas Fletcher, a century after Hawes, fell much below 
him ; they render the general allegory subservient to inculcat- 
ing a system, the one of philosophy, the other of religion. I 
do not mean that the Pastime of Pleasure is equal in merit, 
as it certainly has not been in success, to the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress. Bunyan is powerful and picturesque from his concise 
simplicity ; Ilawes has the common failings of our old writers, 
a tedious and languid difiuseness, an expatiating on themes of 
pedantry in which the reader takes no interest, a weakening 
of every picture and every reflection by ignorance of the 
touches that give effect But, if we consider the ^ Historie of 
Graunde Amour" less as a poem to be read than as a measure 
of the author's mental power, we shall not look down upon so 
long and well-sustained an allegory. In this style of poetry, 
much was required that no mind ill-stored with reflection, or 
incapable of novel combination, could supply, — a clear con- 
ception of abstract modes, a familiarity with the human mind, 
and with the effects of its qualities on human life, a power of 
justly perceiving and vividly representing the analogies of 
sensible and rational objects. Few that preceded Hawes have 
possessed more of these gifts than himself. 

74. This poem was little known till Mr. Southey reprinted 
it in 1831 : the original edition is very rare. Wart on had 
given several extracts, which, as I have observed, are dis- 
advantageous to Hawes, and an analysis of the whole ; ^ but» 

> BkL of XngL Pootiy, Ui. 6A. 
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though he praises the author for imagination, and admits that 
the poem has been unjustly neglected, he has not dwelt enough 
on the erudition and reflection it displays. Hawes appears to 
have been educated at Oxford, and Jto have travelled much on 
the Continent. He held also an office in the court of Henry 
VII. We may reckon him, therefore, among the earliest of 
our learned and accomplished gentlemen ; and his poem is the 
first-fruits of that gradual ripening of the English mind, which 
must have been the process of the laboratory of time, in the 
silence and darkness of the fifteenth century. It augured a 
generation of grave and stern thinkers, and the omen was not 
vain. 

75. Another poem, the Temple of Glass, which Warton had 
Change in g'^cn to Hawes, is now by general consent restored 
English to Lydgatc. Independently of external proof, which 
language, j^ decisive,^ it will appear that the Temple of Glass 
is not written in the English of Henry VII.'s reign. I men- 
tion this only for the sake of observing, that, in following the 
line of our writers in verse and prose, we find the old obsolete 
English to liave gone out of use about the accession of 
Edward IV. Lydgate and Bishop Pecock, especially the 
latter, are not easily understood by a reader not habituated to 
their language : he requires a glossary, or must help himself 
out by conjecture.* In the Paston Letters, on the contrary, 

1 See note In Price's edition of WartoUf counting only nouns, rerfos, and adverba, 

«6( supra ; to which I add, that the Tem- is considerably greater, probably nearly 

pie of Glass is mentioned in the Paston Let- three to one: those who have includ^ 

ters, ii. 99, long before the time of Hawes. pronquns and particles (all which are do- 

* [The language of Bishop Pecock is more toriously Teutonic) hare brought forward 
obsolete th:in that of Lydgate, or any a much higher ratio of Saxon eyen in mo- 
other of hij contemporaries ; and this may dem books ; especially if, like Mr. Sharon 
also be observed with respect to WicUffe's Turner and Sir James Mackintosh, they 
translation of the Bible. Yet eren he has reckon each word as often as it occurs. I 
many French and Latin words, though in a have never counted a single word. In any 
gmaller proportion than Onaucer and of these experiments, more than once ; and 
Gower, or eren Mandevile and Trevisa. my results hare certainly given a much 
In a p-vwage of Mandevile, quoted by Bur- greater proportion of French and Latin 
net (Specimens of Early English Writers, than these writers have admitted. But 
▼ol. i. p. 16), I counted 41 French and 63 this Is in reference to Uter periods of th« 
Saxon words, omitting particles and a few language than that with which we have 
common pronouns, which of course belong to do. 

to the latter. But this is not in the usual Pecock, and probably Wiclifie before 

ratio ; and in Trevisa I found the Saxon to him, was apparently studious of a sort of 

be as two to one. The form hen for b« archaism. He preserves the old termlna- 

occurs more often in Trevisa than in Man- tions which were going into disuse, per- 

devile, wiiich may probably be owing to haps from a tenaciousness of purity In 

ancient or modem transcribers. Both language, which we often find In literazy 

these writers seem to have undergone some men. llence we have In him, as in Wlo- 

repairs as to orthography and antique ter- liflie, schuUn torshaU^ wotden for toomM, tho 

minations. In Wiclifle's translation, made for them, and her for their; and this almost 

about 1380, the preponderance of Saxon, Inrariably. Now we poaen hardly aoj 
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in Harding the metrical chronicler, or in Sir John Fortcscue's 
Discourse on the difference between an absolute and liiaited 
monarchy, he finds scarce any difficulty : antiquated words 
and forms of termination frequently occur ; but he is hardly 
sensible that he reads these books much less fluently tlian 
those of modem times. These were written about 1470 
But in Sir Thomas More's History of Edward V., written 
about 1509, or in the beautiful ballad of the Nut-brown Maid, 
which we cannot place very far from the year 1500, but which, 
if nothing can be brought to contradict the internal evidt;nce, 
I should incline to refer to this decennium, there is not only a 
diminution of obsolete phraseology, but a certain modern turn 
and structure, both in the verse and prase, which denotes the 
commencement of a new era, and the establishment of new 
rules of taste in polite literature. Every one will understand 
that a broad line cannot be traced for the beginning of this 
change : Hawes, though his English is very different from that 



prone exactly of Pecoek^s ag«, about 1440, 
with thu exception of the HoUb of Parlia- 
ment. TheM would be of material autho- 
rity fur the progreM of our language, if we 
could be 8ure that they have been uUthfuU 
ly trani^rribed ; but 1 hare been informed 
that thU in not altogether the cam. It Is 
poerible, therefore, that modem forma of 
language hare been occasionally substi- 
tuted for the more ancient. I should not 
conceive that thLt has very frequently oc- 
curred, an there has eridently been a gene- 
ral int4.>ntion to preflerre the original with 
accuracy : there ij> no designed modemiat- 
tion, even of orthography. But in the 
Rolls of Parliament, during the reign of - 
Henry VI., we rarely Dnd the termina- 
tion m to the inflnitire mood ; though I 
hare ohM>rTed it twice about 1468, and 
probably it occurs oftener. In the parti- 
ciple it continued longer, eren to the 16th 
century ; as in Fabian, who never employs 
this termination in the inDnitire. And, 
in the present tense, we Dnd usen in For- 
tescue ; ben for 6r, and a fcw more plurals, 
in Caxton. Some inferior writers adopt 
this plural down to the rdlgn of Henry 
VIII. 

Caxton republished the translation of 
Hlgden's Polychronicon by Trerisa, made 
about a hundred years before, in the new 
EngliMh of his own age. *' Certainly," he 
says, '* our langviage now umd raryeth 
Ikr from that which was spoken when I 
was bom; for we English men ben bom 
under the domination of the moon, which 
Is neTer stedfast, but erer wavering; 
waxing one season, and waneth and de- 
ith aantber season. And commoa 



English that is spoken in one shire raryeth 
from another." He then tells a story of 
one axinx for eggs in Kent, when the good 
wife replied she could speak no French : ak 
last, the word eyren being used, she under- 
stood it. Caxton resolred to employ a mean 
between the common and the ancient Eng- 
lish, ** not orer rude ne curious, but in 
such terms as should be understood." The 
difference betweeu the old copy of Trerisa 
and Caxton's modemixation is perhaps leas 
tlian from the abore passage we miglit ex- 
pect ; but possibly we hare not the former 
in its perfect purity of text. Trevim was 
a parson in Cornwall ; and Caxton tells us 
that he himself learned his English in the 
Weald of Kent, ** where I doubt not is spo- 
ken as brode and rude English as is in any 
place in England." 

Caxton has a fluent and really good 
style : he is eren less obsolete than For- 
tescue, an older man and a lawyer, who 
for both reasons might adhere to anti- 
quity. Yet in him we hare eyen for ey^s, 
syn for aflerwarth^ and a few more miurlcs 
of antiquity. In Lord Rirers's preface to 
his Dictionary of Philosophers, 1477, as 

a noted in the Introduction to Todd's edi- 
on of Johnson's Dictionary, thcro is no 
archaism at all. But the first book that 
1 bare read through without detecting any 
remnant of obsolete forms (excepting of 
course the termination of the thinl person 
singular in «IA, which has not been wholly 
disused for a hundred years, and may In- 
deed be found in Reid*s Inquiry Into Uie 
Human Mind, published in li64, and later) 
is Sir Thomas More's Ilistonr of Edward V 
— 1847.] 
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of Lydgate, seems to have had a great veneration for him, and 
has imitated the manner of that school, to which, in a marshall- 
ing of our poets, he unquestionably belongs. Skelton, on the 
contrary, though ready enough to coin words, has comparative- 
ly few that are obsolete. 

76. The strange writer, whom we have just mentioned, 
Bkeiton secms to fall well enough within this decade ; though 

his poetical life was long, if it be true that he received 
the laureate crown at Oxford in 1483, and was also the author 
of a libel on Sir Thomas More, ascribed to him by Ellis, 
which, alluding to the Nun of Kent, could hardly be written 
before 1533.^ But, though this piece is somewhat in Skel- 
ton*s manner, we find it said that he died in 1529 ; and it is 
probably the work of an imitator. Skelton is certainly not a 
poet, unless some degree of comic humor, and a torrent-like 
volubility of words in doggrel rhyme, can make one ; but this 
uncommon fertility, in a language so little copious as ours was 
at that time, bespeaks a mind of some original vigor. Few 
English writers come nearer, in this respect, to Rabelais, 
whom Skelton preceded. His attempts in serious poetry 
are utterly contemptible ; but the satirical lines on Cardinal 
Wolsey were probably not ineffective. It is impossible to 
determine whether they were written before 1520. Though 
these are better known than any poem of Skelton's, his dirge 
on Philip Sparrow is the most comic and imaginative.* 

77. We must now take a short survey of some other 
Oriental departments of literature during this second decade 
language*, of the sixteenth century. The Oriental languages 
become a little more visible in bibliography than before. An 
Ethiopic, that is, Abyssinian granmmr, with the Psalms in 
the same language, was published at Rome by Potken 
in 1513 ; a short treatise in Arabic at Fano in 151 4, 
being the first time those characters had been used in type; 
a Psalter in 1516, by Giustiniani at Genoa, in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Arabic, and Greek ; ' and a Hebrew Bible, with the 

1 Ellls^s Specimens, toI. U. [Skelton wan Somen Tncto. Mr. Byce has published 

knreate at Oxford in 1490 : it does not a collectiTe edition of Skelton's works. 

^>pear how long before. But he had * It is printed in eight columns, whidi 

written an Elegy on Edward IV. in 1488. Gesner, apud Barle. Justini&ni, Note D. 

^1868.] thus describes: " Quarum prima habet 

> This last poem is reprinted In Sou- Hebneam editionem, secunda Latinam 

they's Selections from the older Poets, interpretationem respondentem llebrMP 

Kztractfl from Skelton occur also in War- de Terbo in rerbum, tertia Latinam com* 

ttm, and one in the first Tolumie of the maiiem, quarta Qnecam, quinta Anih^ 
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Chaldee paraphrase and other aids, by Felice di Prato, at 
Venice in 1519. The Book of Job in Hebrew appeared at 
Paris in 1516. Meantime, the magnificent poljglott Bible of 
Alcala proceeded under the patronage of Cardinal Ximenez, 
and was published in five volumes folio, between the years 
1514 and 1517. It contains, in triple columns, the Hebrew, 
the Septuagint Greek, and Latin Vulgate ; the Chaldee para- 
plirase of tlie Pentateuch, by Onkelos, being also printed at 
the foot of the page.' Spain, therefore, had found men equal 
to superintend this arduous labor. Lebrixa was still living, 
though much advanced in years; Stunica and a few other now 
obscure names were his coadjutors. But that of Demetrius 
Cretensis appears among these in the titlepage, to whom the 
principal care of the Greek was doubtless intrusted ; and it is 
highly probable that all the early Hebrew and Chaldee publi- 
cations demanded the assistance of Jewish rabbis. 

78. The school of Padua, renowned already for its medical 
science as well as for the cultivation of the Aristote- PompoD» 
lian philosophy, labored under a suspicion of iiifi- **»^ 
delity, which was considerably heightened by the work of 
Pomi)onatius, its most renowned professor, on the immortality 
of the soul, published in 1516.. This book met with several 
answers, and was publicly burned at Venice : but the patron- 
age of Bembo sustained Pomponatius at the court of Leo; 
and he was permitted by the Inquisition to reprint his treatise 
with some corrections. He defended himself by declaring 
that he merely denied the validity of philosophical arguments 
for the soul's immortality, without doubting in the least the 
authority of revelation, to which and to that of the church he 
had expressly submitted. This, however, is the current lan- 
guage of philosophy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, which must ba judged by other presumptions. Brucker 
and Gir.guene are clear as to the real disbelief of Pompona- 
tius in the doctrine, and bring some proofs from his other 
writings, which seem more unequivocal than any that the 
treatise De Immortalitate affords. It is certainly possible 

cam, wxta pAraphnudm, teimoDe qnidem thaj print th« Vulgate between the He 

ChalcUeo, ved literb tlebrak*is conscnptam ; brew and the Greek, like Christ between 

Mptima Latinam renpondentem ChaldiMe, two thleres. The expreeslon. howeTer it 

oltinnaTep^ Ul cKt octara, continet scholia, may hate been introduced, u not to be 

hoc est, anno titloDeRspanaffetinteiTiaas." whollj defended; but at that time It waa 

* Andr^'. xlx. 85. An obeerration in fen«rallj beliered that the Hebrew text 

tiM ptvlac^ to the Complutenfllan edition had beni eormpted by the Jewt. 
hM been rilea animadrerted upon, UMi 
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and not uncommon for men to deem the arguments on that 
subject inconclusive, so far as derived from reason, while they 
assent to those that rest on revelation. It is, on the other 
hand, impossible for a man to believe inconsistent propositions, 
when he perceives them to be so. The question, therefore, 
can only be, as Buhle seems to have seen, whether Pompona- 
tius maintained the rational arguments for a future state to be 
repugnant to known truths, or merely insufficient for convic- 
tion; and this a superficial perusal of his treatise hardly 
enables me to determine : though there is a presumption, on 
the whole, that he had no more religion than the philosophers 
of Padua generally kept for a cloak. That university was for 
more than a century the focus of atheism in Italy .^ 

79. We may enumerate among the philosophical writings 
Rftymond of this period, as being first published in 1516, a 
LuUy. treatise full two hundred years older, by Raymond 
LuUy, a native of Majorca, — one of those innovators in philo- 
sophy, who, by much boasting of their original discoveries in 
the secrets of truth, are taken by many at their word, and 
gain credit for systems of science which those who believe in 
them seldom trouble themselves to examine, or even under- 
stand. Lully*s principal treatise is his Ars Magna ; being, as 
ma m thod ^' profcsses, a new method of reasoning on all sub- 
* jects. But this method appears to be only an arti- 
ficial disposition, readily obvious to the eye, of subjects and 
predicables, according to certain distinctions, which, if it were 
meant for any thing more than a topical arrangement, such as 
the ancient orators employed to aid their invention, could only 
be compared to the similar scheme of using machinery instead 
of mental labor, devised by the philosophers of Laputa. 
Leibnitz is of opinion that the method might be convenient 
in extemporary speaking, which is the utmost limit that can 
be assigned to its usefulness. Lord Bacon has truly said of 
this, and of such idle or fraudulent attempts to substitute 
trick for science, that they are " not a lawful method, but a 
method of imposture, which is to deliver knowledges in such 

1 Tlraboflchi, toI. tIU. ; Corniani ; Gin- with his predecessor in philosophy, Ifar 

gu^ne; Brucker; Buhle; Niceron; Biogr. siUus Ficinus, was ignoiant of Greek, 

Unirerselle. The two last of these are though he read lectures on AristoUe. In 

more &rorahle than the rest to the in- one of Sperone's dialogues (p. 120, edit, 

tentions of the Paduan philosopher. 1596), he is made to argue, that, if all 

Pomponatius, or Peretto, as he was books were read in translations, the tim« 

BomeUmes called, on account of his dimi- now consumed in learning languages mi^i 

nutire stature, which he had in common be better employed. 
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manner as men may speedily come to make a show of learning 
who have it not ; " and that they are ^^ nothing but a mass of 
words of all arts, to give men countenance, that those which 
use the terras might be thought to understand them." 

80. The writings of LuUy are admitted to be very obscure 
and those of his conmientators and admirers, among whom 
the meteors of philosophy, Cornelius Agrippa and Jordano 
Bruno, were enrolled, are hardly less so. But, as is usual 
with such empiric medicines, it obtained a great deal of cele- 
brity, and much ungrounded praise, not only for the two cen- 
turies which intervened between the author's age and that of 
its appearance from the press, but for a considerable time 
afterwards, till the Cartesian philosophy drove that to which 
the art of Lully was accommodated from the field ; and even 
Morhof, near the end of the seventeenth century, avows that, 
though he had been led to reckon it a frivolous method, he 
had very much changed his opinion on fuller examination.^ 
The few pages which Brucker has given to Lully do not 
render his art very intelligible ; * but they seem sufficient to 
show its uselessness for the discovery of truth. It is utterly 
impossible, as I conceive, for those who have taken much 
pains to comprehend this method, which is not tiie case with 
me, to give a precise notion of it in a few words, even with 
the help of diagrams, which are indispensably required.^ 

81. The only geographical publication which occurs in this 

> Morhof, Poljhiiitor, 1. U. e. 5. Bat, ble that much better oould be foand Uuii 

If I un<lentand the eround on whkh Mor- that of Lully. 

hof re^t« hlfl fkrorable opinion of Lolly's * Buhle has obserred that tb« fkror- 

art, it Ib merely for its useftilness in sug- able reception of Lully's method is not 

getting middle terms to a syllogistic dis- surprLring, since it really is uxefiil in the 

putant. association of ideas, like all other topical 

* Brucker, ir. 9-21. Oinguto6, who oontrirances, and may be applied to anr 

obMrrves that Bruclier's analysis, d sa subject, though often not rery approprl- 

manun accoutumie^ may be understood ately, suggesting materials in extemporary 

by thow who hare learned Lully's me- speidiing, and, notwithstanding its short- 

thod, but muAt be rery confused to neas, professing to be a complete system 

others, has made the matter a great deal of topics ; but whoerer should tr>- it,' must 

more unintelligible by his own attempt be conrinced of its inefflcacy in reason- 

to explain it. Hist. Utt. de I'ltalie, ing. Hence lie thinks that such men M 

tU. 49i . I hare found a better dereiop- Agrippa and Bruno kept only the grneral 

roent of the method in Alstedius, Claris principle of Lully's scheme, enlarging it 

Arils Lullianie (Argentor. 1633), a stanch oy new contrirances of their own. Hist, 

admirer of Lully. But his prsi.'ie of the de Philos., ii. ^2. See also an article on 

art, when examined. Is merely ss an aid Lully in the Biographie Universelle. — 

to the memory and to disputation, "^ de Tennemann calls the Ars Magna a logical 

quarifl qntestione utramque in partem dis- machine to let men reason about every 

putandi.^' This Is rather an evil than a thing without studv or reflection. Manud 

good : ana toough mnemonical oontri- de la Philos., i. 8^. But this seems to 

faaoes are not without utility, it is proba- have been much what Lully reckoned Hi 

merit. 
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period is an account of the recent discoveries in America by 
p Peter Martyr, of Anghiera, a Milanese, who passed 

Martyr's great part of his life fn the court of Madrid. The 
epiBties. ^jQg jg^ jy^ Rebus . Occanicis decades tres; but it 

is, in fact, a series of epistles, thirty in number, written, or 
feigned to be written, at different times, as fresh information 
was received, — the first bearing date a few days only after 
the departure of Columbus in 1493 ; while the two last de- 
cades are addressed to Leo X. An edition is said to have 
appeared in 1516, which is certainly the date of the author's 
dedication to Charles V. ; yet this edition seems not to have 
been seen by bibliographers. Though Peter Martyr's own 
account has been implicitly believed by Robertson and many 
others, there seems strong internal presumption against the 
authenticity of these epistles in the character they assume. 
It appears to me evident, that he threw the intelligence he 
had obtained into that form many years after the time. 
Whoever will take the trouble of comparing the two first 
letters in the decades of Peter Martyr with any authentic 
history, will, I should think, perceive that they are a negligent 
and palpable imposture ; every date being falsified, even that 
of the year in which Columbus made his great discovery. It 
is a strange instance of oversight in Robertson, that he has 
uniformly quoted them as written at the time ; for the least 
attention must have shown him the contrary. And it may 
here be mentioned, that a similar suspicion may be reasonably 
entertained with respect to another collection of epistles by 
the same author, rather better known than the present. 
There is a folio volume with which those who have much 
attended to the history of the sixteenth century are well 
acquainted, purporting to be a series of letters from Anghiera 
to various friends between the years 1488 and 1522. They 
are full of interesting facts, and would be still more valuable 
than they are, could we put our trust in their genuineness as 
strictly contemporary documents. But though Robertson has 
almost wholly relied upon them in his account of the Castilian 
insurrection, and even in the Biographic Universelle no doubt 
is raised as to their being truly written at their several dates, 
yet La Monnoye (if I remember right, — certainly some 
one) long since charged the author with imposture, on the 
ground that the lettei-s, into which he wove the history of his 
times, are so full of anachronisms as to render it evident that 
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thej were fabricated afterwards. It is several years since I 
read these epistles ; but I was certainly struck with some 
palpable errors in chronology, which led me to suspect that 
several of them were wrongly dated, — the solution of their 
being feigned not occurring to my mind, as the book is of 
considerable reputation.^ A ground of suspicion hardly less 
striking is, that the letters of Peter Martyr are too exact for 
verisimilitude : he announces events with just the importance 
tliey ought to have, predicts nothing but what comes to pass, 
and must in fact be either an impostor (in an innocent sense 
of the word), or one of the most sagacious men of his time. 
But, if not exactly what they profess to be, both these works 
of Anghiera are valuable as contemporary history; and the 
first mentioned, in particular, De Rebus Oceanicis, is the 
earliest account we possess of the settlement of the Spaniards 
in Darien, and of the whole period between Columbus and 
Cortes. 

82. It would be embarrassing to the reader, were we to 
pursue any longer that rigidly chronological division by short 
decennial periods, which has hitherto served to display the 
regular progress of liuropean literature, and especially of 
classical learning. Many other provinces were now culti 
vated ; and the lustory of each is to be traced separately from 
the rest, though frequently with mutual reference, and with 
regard, as far as possible, to their common unity. In the 
period immediately before us, that unity was chiefly preserved 
by the diligent study of the Latin and Greek languages : it 
was to the writers in those languages that the theologian, the 
civil lawyer, the physician, the geometer and philosopher, 
even the poet for the most part, and dramatist, repaired for 

* The foUowliig are specimens of aoft* of the VenetUas by Julius U., which took 

chronUm, which neem &tal to the genuine- place in February, 1510. Kpiiit. 451. In 

neiw of these epiiitlefl, and are only selected a letter dated at Brussels, Aug. 81. 1520 

from others. In the year 1488. he writes (Epist. 689), he mentions the burning of 

to a friend (Arias Barbosa): "In pecu- the canon law at Wittenberg by Luther, 

liarem te nostrse tempertatis morbum, which is well known to hare happened in 

qui appellatione IlispanA Bubarum dici- the ensuing Norember. — [Mr. Prescott. 

tur, ab Italia morbus Qallicus, medicorum in his excellent History of Ferdinand ana 

Blephnntiam alii, alii allter appellant, Isabella, toI. U. p. 78, has expremed his 

inridixM pnrcipitem, libero ad me scribls dissent from this suspicion that P. Bfar> 

pede." — Epi«it. 68. Now, if we should eren tyr^s letters were written after the time, 

believe that this disease was known some and ascribes the anachronisms to the mis- 

jenrH before the discovery of America and placing of some letters by the original 

the riege of N.iples, Is It probable that It editor. This will probably account fior 

eould have obtained the name of morbus some of them ; but my suspldoQ li not 

6a^(rti.« before the latter era? In Febro- wholly remoTed. — 1842.] 
■ry, 1511, he rommunicatea the abaolutloo 
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the materials of their knowledge and the nourishment of their 
minds. We shall begin, therefore, bj following the further 
advances of pliilological literature; and some readers must 
here, as in other places, pardon what they will think unneces- 
sary minuteness in so general a work as the present, for the 
sake of others who set a value on precise information. 
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CHAPTER V. 

UISTORT or ANCIENT LTTERATURB IN BUROPB FROM 1520 TO 166a 



CUmlcal TMte of th« ItaliaDf — Cleeronlanfl—ErMmns attaekn them — Writings on 
Roman Antiquity — Lemming in Fnmoe — Commentaries of Budnus — ProgreM 
of Learning in Spain, Gennany. England — State of Cambridge and Oxford — Ad- 
Tance of Learning itill alow — £ncjclopedio Worlca. 

1. Italy, the genial soil where the literature of antiquity 
had been first cultivated, still retained her superiority g^p^orf^ 
in the fine perception of its beauties and in the power of itaiy in 
of retracing them by spirited imitation. It was the ***'^ 
land of taste and sensibility, — never surely more so than in 
the ajre of Raffaelle as well as Ariosto. Far from the clown- 
ish ignorance so long predominant in the Transalpine aristo- 
cracy, the nobles of Italy, accustomed to a city life and to 
social festivity, more than to war or the chase, were always 
con.spicuous for their patronage, and, what is more im{)ortant 
than mere patronage, their critical skill in matters of art and 
elegant learning. Among the ecclesiastical order, this was 
naturally still more frequent. If the successors of Leo X. 
did not attain so splendid a name, they were perhaps, afler 
the short reign of Adrian VI., — which, if we may believe 
the Italian writers, seemed to threaten an absolute return of 
barbarism,^ — not less munificent or sedulous in encouraging 

1 Valerianns, In hia treatiae De Tnfellel> tUa tempora adTersna bonaa literaa Tide- 
tate Utteratorum, — a melaoeholy aeriea batar anacitatuma." — Lib. ii. p. 94. It ia 
of unfbrtunate aathon, in the manner, but fair to a Id, that Eraamoii awribea to 
though not quite with the apirit and Adrian the protection of letters in the 
interiMtt, of Mr. D^Iaraeli, — apeaka of Low Countries. ** Vix nostra phalanx ana- 
Adrian VI. aa of another Paul II. In tinnlaaet hoatium oonjurationem, ni Adri> 
hatred of literature. *' Eooe adeat muaa- amua turn Cardinalia, poatea Romanua 
rum ct eloquentin, totiuaque nitoria hoatia pontifex, hoe edidianet oraculum: Bonaa 
arerrimuK, qui Uteratis omnibua inimi- literaa non damno, tuerenea et achixmata 
dtiaa minitatur, quoniam, ut ipae dictita- damno." — Epist. Mctxxri. There la not 
bat, Tcrcntiani easent, quoa cum odiaae indeed much in thia ; but the Biographie 
atque etiun peraequi ccepiaaet, rolun- UniTeraelle(Snppl., art. *'Ba«Ieiden")in- 
tarium alii exilium, aUaa atque aliaa alU forma ua that tbia pope waa compelled to 
latebraa quaerentea, tamdiu latuere, quoad interfere, in order to remore the impedU- 
DH beneflcio, altero imperii anno de ce aa i t, menta to the foundation of Bualdden*! 
qnl al aliquanto diutiua Tixiaaet, Qotka Oolleginm Trilingne at Loavain. It If 
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polite and useful letters. The first part, indeed, of this 
period of thirty years was very adverse to the progress of 
learning, especially in that disastrous hour when the lawlesa 
mercenaries of Bourbon's army were led on to the sack of 
Rome. In this and in other calamities of the same kind, :t 
happened that universities and literary academies were broken 
up ; that libraries were destroyed or dispersed. That of 
Sadolet, having been with ditficulty saved in the pillage 
of Rome, was dispersed, in consequence of shipwreck during 
its transport to France.^ A better era commenced with the 
pacification of Italy in 1531. The subsequent wars were 
either transient or partial in their effects. The very extinc- 
tion of all hope for civil freedom, which characterized the new 
period, turned the intellectual energies of an acute and ardent 
people towards those tranquil pursuits which their rulers would 
both permit and encourage. 

2. The real excellence of the ancients in literature as well 
Admit*- ^ *^ g&ye rise to an enthusiastic and exclusive 
tion of an- admiration of antiquity, not unusual indeed in other 
ttq»"ty- parts of Europe, but in Italy a sort of national pride 
which all partook. They went back to the memory of past 
ages for consolation in their declining fortunes, and conquered 
their barbarian masters of the north in imagination with 
Caesar and Marius. Every thing that reminded them of the 
slow decay of Rome, sometimes even their religion itself, 
sounded ill in their fastidious eara. Nothing was so much at 
heart with the Italian scholars as to write a Latin style, not 
only free from barbarism, but conformable to the standard of 
what is sometimes called the Augustan age, that is, of the 
period from Cicero to Augustus. Several of them affected 
to be exclusively Ciceronian. 

3. Sadolet, one of the apostolic secretaries under Leo X. 
Rftdoiet *"*^ Clement VII., and raised afterwards to the 

purple by Paul III., stood in as high a rank as any 

irvU known that Adrian VI. was inclined non pennlaere. Ita asportati snnt in 

to reform some abuses In the church, alienas et ignotas terras ; exceptisque to- 

enough to set the Italians against him. luminibus paucis, quss deportari mecum 

See his Life, in Bayle, Note D. hue proficL%ens, mei reliqui illi tot laborea 

1 '^Cum enim direptis rebus caeteris, quos impenderamus, Qnecis prosertim 

Ubri soli superstites ab hoetium injuria codicibus conquirendis nndiqne et colli- 

Intacti, in navim conjecti, ad Oallin llttus gendia, mei tanti sumptus, mesB corn. 

Jam pervecti essent, incidlt in rectores, et omnes iterum Jun ad nibilnm recid»* 

mipsos familiares meos pestilentia. Quo runt." — Sadolet, Bpist. Ill . i p. 28. (Go* 

metu ii permoti, quorum ad littora naris Ion. 1664.) 
■ppulsa ftierat, onera in teiram exponi 
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for purity of language without affectation, though he seems to 
have been njckoned of the Ciceronian school. Except his 
Epistles, however, none of Sadolet's works are now read, or 
even appear to have been very conspicuous in his own age, 
thouj^h Corniani has given an analysis of a treatise on educa- 
tion.' A greater name, in point of general literary reputation, 
was Peter Bembo, a noble Venetian, secretary with . 
Sadolet to Leo, and raised, like him, to the dignity 
of a cardinal by Paul III. Bembo was known in Latin and 
in Italian literature ; and, in each language, both as a prose 
writer and a poet We shall thus have to regard four claims 
which he prefers to a niche in the temple of fame, and we 
shall find none of them ungrounded. In pure Latin style he 
was not perhaps superior to Sadolet, but would not have 
yielded to any competitor in Europe. It has been told, in 
proof of Bembo*s scrupulous care to give his compositions the 
utmost finish, that he kept forty portfolios, into which every 
sheet entered successively, and was only taken out to undergo 
his corrections before it entered into the next limbo of this 
purgatory. Though this may not be quite true, it is but an 
exaggeration of the laborious diligence by which he must often 
have reduced his sense to feebleness and vacuity. He was 
one of those exclusive Ciceronians, who, keenly feeling the 
beauties of their master's eloquence, and aware of the corrup- 
tion which, after the age of Augustus, came rapidly over the 
purity of style, rejected with scrupulous care not only every 
word or phrase which could not be justified by the practice of 
what was called the golden age, but even insisted on that 
of Cicero himself, as the only model they thought absolutely 

I Nireron lajt of Sadolet^s Epistles^ aire of eocleebiitical refbnnatlon In rwpect 
which form a rery thkk Tolume, **I1 y of morals has caused him to be «uiip«cted of 
a pluKieun choms dignes d'etre remar- a bias towards Protestantinn ; and a let- 
quees dans les lettres de Sadolet : mals ter in the most flattering terms, which ho 
ellM oont quelqaefois trop diffuses, et par wrote to Melanchthon, but which that 
consequent onnuyeuses k lire." I concur learned man did not answer, has been 
in thii* : yet it maj be added, that the brought in corroboration of this ; yet the 
KpidtIcA of Cicero would sometiroes be t«- general tenor of his letters refutes this sur- 
diou>*, if we took as little interest in their miM : his theology, which was wholly semi- 
subjectH as we commonly do in thone of Pelagian, must hare led him to look with 
Sadolet. His style is uniformly pure and disguston the early Lutheran KbooI(Epist. 
good : but he blem &stidious than Bem- 1. iU. p. 121, and 1. ix. p. 410) ; and, after 
U>, and does not use circuity to aroid a Paul III. bestowed on him the purple, he 
theolov^ical expression. They are much became a stanch friend of the court of 
more interesting, at least, than the ordi- Rome, though nerer losing his wish to see 
nary Latin letters of his contemporaries, a reform of its abuses. This will be ad- 
such as those of Paulus Manutius. An mitted by every one who takes the troabit 
uniform goodness of heart and lot* of right to run a m Sadolet^s epistles. 
praraU in the epistles of Sadolet. His de 
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perfect. Paulus Manutius, one of the most rigorous, though of 
the most eminent among these, would not employ the words 
of Cicero's correspondents, though as highly accomplished and 
polite as himself. This fastidiousness was, of course, highly 
inconvenient in a language constantly applicable to the daily 
occurrences of life in epistles or in narration ; and it has driven 
Bembo, according to one of his severest critics, into strange 
affectation and circuity in his Venetian history. It produced 
also, what was very offensive to the more serious reader, and 
is otherwise frigid and tasteless, an adaptation of heathen 
phrases to the usages and even the characters of Christianity.' 
It has been remarked also, that, in his great solicitude about 
the choice of words, he was indifferent enough to the value of 
his meaning, — a very common failing of elegant scholars 
when they write in a foreign language. But if some praise is 
due, as surely it is, to the art of reviving that consummate 
grace and richness which enchants every successive genera- 
tion in the periods of Cicero, we must place Bembo, had we 
nothing more than this to say of him, among the ornaments 
of literature in the sixteenth century. 

4. The tone which Bembo and others of that school were 
Ciceronia- studiously giving to ancient literature provoked one 
nus of of the most celebrated works of Erasmus, — the dia- 
Kraamus. lQg^gg entitled Ciceronianus. The primary aim of 
these was to ridicule the fastidious purity of that sort of 
writers who would not use a case or tense for which they 
could not find authority in the works of Cicero. A whole 
winter's night, they thought, was well spent in composing a 
single sentence ; but even then it was to be revised over and 
over again. Hence they wrote little except elaborated epis- 
tles. One of their rules, he tells us, was never to speak Latin, 
if they could help it, which must have seemed extraordinary in 
an age when it was the common language of scholars from 
different countries. It is certain, indeed, that the practice can- 
not be favorable to very pure Latinity. 

1 This affectation had begun in the pre- in his letters. Ibid. Sturm mjs of the 

ceding centurj, and was carried by C^- letters of Bembo, *'• I^as epistoUe scripta 

pano in his Life of Braccio di Montone to mihi magis quam xnJssae esse ridentnr. 

as great an extreme as by Bembo, or any Indicia sunt hominis otiosi et imitatoris 

Ciceronian of his age. Bayle (Bejnbus. speclem magis rerum quam res ipsaa eon- 

Note B) gives some odd instances of it sectantis." — Ascham, Epist. ceczcL 

In the latter. Notwithstanding his labo- [The origin of the Cioeroniao eontit>> 

rious scrupulosity as to language, Bembo Tersy will liave some light thrown <m tt 

b reproiuched by Lipsius. and others of bv the Epistles of PolitSm, lib. t. l-i. — 

a more advanced stage of critical know- 1842.] 
todge with many faults of Latin, especiallj 
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5. Few books of that age give us more insight into its lite- 
rary history and the public taste than the Ciceronianus. In 
a short retrospect, Erasmus characterizes all the considerable 
writers in Latin since the revival of letters, and endeavors to 
show how far they wanted this Ciceronian elegance for which 
some were contending. He distinguishes, in a spirit of sound 
taste, between a just imitation which leaves free scope for 
genius, and a servile following of a single writer. " Let your 
first and chief care," he says, "be to understand thoroughly 
what you undertake to write about. That will give you copi- 
ousness of words, and supply you with true and natural senti- 
ments. Then will it be found how your language lives and 
breathes, how it excites and hurries away the reader, and how 
it is a just image of your own mind. Nor will that be less 
genuine which you add to your own by imitation." 

6. The Ciceronianus, however, goes, in some passages, 
beyond the limited subject of Latin style. The controversy 
had some reference to the division between the men of learn- 
ing and the men of taste, between the lovers of the solid and 
of the brilliant; in some measure also to that between Christi- 
anity and Paganism, a garb which the incredulity of the 
Italians affected to put on. All the Ciceronian party, except 
Ix)ng()liiis, were on the other side of the Alps.* The object 
of the Italian scholars was to write pure Latin, to glean little 
morsels of lioman literature, to talk a heathenish philosophy 
in private, and leave the world to its own abuses. That of 
Knismus was to make men wiser and better by wit, sense, and 
learning. 

7. Julius Csesar Scaliger wrote against the Ciceronianus 
with all that unmannerly invective which is the dis- g^ ,^ 
gnu!e of many scholars, and very much his own. inrecUre 
His vanity blinded him to what was then obvious to ■«^*"**'- 
ICtiL'ope, that, with considerable learning and still better parts, 
lit* wjis totally unworthy of being named with the first man in 
the literary republic Nor in fact had he much right to take 

* Tbongh this li genenUlT nid, on th« fa banc rprt^ sciibendf vlain primus in 
authority of Erasinuii himself. Peter Bunel duxemt.*' In a later edition, for Politia* 
\n a^wrted b\ some French scholars of great nis ft Erasmis, It was thonxbt more decent 
name, and particularly by Henry Stephens, to introduce HiU'lphis et Campanu. Bayle, 
to hare equalled in Ciceronian purity the art. '* Runel,'' Note A. The letters of Bu- 
be«tof the Italians; and Paulus Manutlus Del, written with great purity, were pub- 
owns him a" hU master. In one of bis Itshed in 1551 It Is to be obserred that he 
rpistl*^: " Efro ah i Ho maximum habebara bad llred much In Italy. Erasmus do«a 
bipneflcium, quod me cam Politlanla et not mention him la the dceronianua. 
Erasmis nescio quibua mlitri cnaotaoi, 
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up the cause of the Gceronian purists, with whom he had no 
pretension to be reckoned, though his reply to Erasmus is not 
ill-written. It consists chiefly in a vindication of Cicero's life 
and writings against some passages in the Ciceronianus which 
seem to afiTect them, scarcely touching the question of Latin 
style. Erasmus made no answer, and thus escaped the dan- 
ger of retaliating on Scaliger in his own phrases. 

8. The devotedness of the Italians to Cicero was displayed 
Editions of ^^ & more useful manner than by this close imitation* 
Cicero. Pietro Vet tori (better known as Victorius), professor 
of Greek and Roman literature at Florence, published an 
entire edition of the great orator's writings in 1534. But 
this was soon surpassed by a still more illustrious scholar, 
Faulus Manutius, son of Aldus, and his successor in the print- 
ing-house at Venice. His edition of Cicero appeared in 
1540, — the most important which had hitherto been published 
of any ancient author. In fact, the notes of Manutius, which 
were subsequently very much augmented,^ form at this day in 
great measure the basis of interpretation and illustration of 
Cicero, as what are called the Variorum editions will show. 
A further accession to Ciceronian literature was made by 
Nizolius in his Observationes in M. Tullium Ciceronem, 1535. 
This title hardly indicates that it is a dictionary of Ciceronian 
words, with examples of their proper senses. The later and 
improved editions bear the title of Thesaurus Ciceronianus. I 
find no critical work, in this period, of greater extent and labor 
than that of Scaliger De Causis Latinae Linguse, — by causts 
meaning its principles. It relates much to the foundations of 
the language, or the rules by which its various peculiarities 
have been formed. He corrects many alleged errors of 
earlier writers, and sometimes of Valla himself; enumerating, 
rather invidiously, 634 of such errors in an index. In this 
book he shows much acuteness and judgment 

9. The Geniales Dies of Alexander ab Alexandro, a Nea- 
Aiennder P^litau lawyer, published in 1522, are on the model 
ab Alex- of Aulus Gcllius, a repertory of miscellaneous learn 
^' ing, thrown together without arrangement, on every 
subject of Roman philology and antiquities. The author had 
lived with the scholars of the fifteenth century, and even 
remembered Philelphus ; but his own reputation seems not to 
have been extensive, at least through Europe. ^He haa 

t lUnmiird, ImprimMrte dm AldM 
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known every one," says Erasmus, in a letter : " no one knows 
who he is." ^ The Geniales Dies has had better success in 
later ages than most early works of criticism ; a good edition 
having appeared, with Variorum notes, in 1673. It gives, 
like the Lectiones Antiquse of Cselius Rhodiginus, an idea of 
the vast extent to which the investigation of Latin antiquity 
had been already carried. 

10. A very few books of the same class belong to this 
period ; and may deserve mention, although long y^^y^ ^n 
since superseded by the works of those to whom we Roman 
have just alluded, and who filled up and corrected "*'***"* 
their outline. Marlianus on the Topography of Rome, 1534, 
is admitted, though with some hesitation, by Grsevius into his 
Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, while he absolutely 
sets aside the preceding labors of Blondus Flavins and Pom« 
ponius Laetus. The Fasti Consulares were first published by 
Marlianus in 1549 ; and a work on the same subject in 1550 
was the earliest production of the great Sigonius. Before 
these, the memorable events of Roman history liad not been 
critically reduced to a chronological series. A treatise by 
Raphael of Volterra, De Magistratibus et Sacerdotibus Roma- 
norum, is very inaccurate and superficial' Mazochius, a 
Roman bookseller, was the first who, in 1521, published a 
collection of inscriptions. This was very imperfect, and full 
of false monuments. A better appeared in Germany by the 
care of Apianus, professor of mathematics at Ingoldstadt, in 
1534.3 

11. It could not be expected that the elder and more copi 
ous fountain of ancient lore, the Greek language, q^j^,^ 
would slake the thirst of Italian scholars as readily stndied in 
as the Latin. No local association, no patriotic ^^^' 
sentiment, could attach them to that study. Greece itself no 
longer sent out a Lascaris or a Musurus : subdued, degraded, 
barbarous in language and learning ; alien, above all, by insu- 
perable enmity, from the church, — she had ceased to be a liv- 

> ** Dtmiror qnls rft ill« Alexander ab rfderable leaminf , undertook the task ol 

Alexandre. Norit omnes celebree Italia writing critioal notes on the Oeniales Diet 

Tiros, Philelphum, Pomponlum Lstom, about the middle of the eentarj,correctlQg 

Hermolaom, et quos non? Omnibufl utoa many of the errors which thejr contained, 

est fiuniiiariter; tamen nemo noTitillom." * It is published in Sallengre, Now 

— Appendix, ad Krssm. Kplst. coclxxiii. Thetauros Antiquit., toI. iii. 

(1683.) Bayle also remarks that Alexan- * Burmann, pr»lat. in Omtsr, Cotpw 

der is hardly mentioned by his oontempo- Inscriptionam. 
fariea. TlraqueaUf a French lawyer of con- 
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iDg guide to her own treasures. Hence we may observe, even 
alreadj, not a diminution, but a less accelerated increase, of 
Greek erudition in Italy. Two, however, among the most 
considerable editions of Greek authors, in point of labor, that 
the century produced, are the Galen by Andrew of Asola in 
1525, and the Eustathius from the press of Bladus at Rome 
in 1542.^ We may add, as first editions of Greek authors, 
Epictetus, at Venice, in 1528, and Arrian in 1585 ; ^lian, at 
Rome, in 1545. The Etymologicum Magnum of Phavorinus, 
whose real name was Guarino, published at Rome in 1523, 
was of some importance while no lexicon but the very defect- 
ive one of Craston had been printed. The Etymologicum 
of Phavorinus, however, is merely a compilation from He- 
sychius, Suidas, Phrynichus, Harpocration, Eustathius, the 
Etymologica, the lexicon of Philemon, some treatises of 
Trypho, Apollonius, and other grammarians and various 
scholiasts. It is valuable as furnishing several important 
corrections of the authors from whom it was collected, and 
not a few extracts from unpublished grammarians.^ 

12. Of the Italian scholars, Vettori, already mentioned, 
Schools of seems to have earned the highest reputation ^or his 
«i«Micai skill in Greek. But there was no considerable town 

°** in Italy, besides the regular universities, where 
public instruction in the Greek as well as Latin tongue was 
not furnished, and in many cases by professors of fine taste 
and recondite learning, whose names were then eminent ; such 
as Bonamico, Nizzoli, Parrhasio, Corrado, and Maffei, com- 
monly called Raphael of Volterra. Yet, according to Tira- 
boschi, something was still wanting to secure these schools 
from the too frequent changes of teachers, which the hope of 
better salaries produced, and to give the students a more 
vigorous emulation and a more uniform scheme of discipline." 
This was to be supplied by the followers of Ignatius Loyola. 
But their interference with education in Italy did not begin in 
quite so early a period as the present. 

13. J£ we cross the Alps, and look at the condition of 
learning in countries which we left in 1520 rapidly advancing 

1 Grenwell'sEarij Parisiaii Greek Press, * Vol. Tilt. 114 ; z. 819. Oingn6n6, tU. 

p. 14. 282, has copied Tiraboschi's account of 

* Quarterly Review, toI. xxii. ; Roscoe^s these accomplished teachers with little ad> 

Leo, ch. xi. Stephens is said to have insert- dition. and prob^lj with no knowledge of 

•d many parts of this lexicon of Ouarino the onginal sources of information. 
in his Thesaurus. Nioeron, xxii. 141. 
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on the footsteps of Italj, we shall find, that, except in purity 
of Latin style, both France and Germany were 
now capable of entering the lists of fair competition. SJ^JJ.* 
France possessed, by general confession, the most mentariM 
profound Greek scholar in Europe, Budasus. If this 
could before have been in doubt, he raised himself to a 
pinnacle of philological glory by his Commentarii Linguas 
Grsecw, Paris, 1529. The publications of the chief Greek 
authors by Aldus, which we have already specified, had given 
a compass of reading to the scholars of this period which 
those of the fifteenth century could not have possessed. But, 
with the exception of the Etymologicum of Phavorinus, just 
mentioned, no attempt had been made by a native of Western 
Europe to interpret the proper meaning of Greek words 
even he had confined himself to compiling from the grammari- 
ans. In this large and celebrated treatise, Budaeus has estab- 
lished the interpretation of a great part of the language. All 
later critics write in his praise. There wiU never be another 
Budaeus in France, says Joseph Scaliger, the most envious 
and detracting, though the most learned, of the tribe.^ But, 
referring to what BaiUet and Blount have coUected from 
older writers,* we will here insert the character of these com- 
mentaries, which an eminent living scholar has given. 

14. ^'This gi*eat work of Budaeus has been the text-book 
and common storehouse of succeeding lexicogra- itscha- 
phers. But a great objection to its general use was '~'*"* 
its want of arrangement His observations on the Greek lan- 
guage are thrown together in the manner of a commonplace- 
book, an inconvenience which is imperfectly remedied by an 
alphabetical index at the end. His authorities and illustra- 
tions are chiefly drawn from the prose writers of Greece, the 
historians, orators, and fisithers. With the poets he seems to 
have had a less intimate acquaintance. His interpretations are 
mostly correct, and always elegantly expressed; displaying 
an union of Greek and Latin literature which renders his 
Commentaries equally useful to the students of both languages. 
The peculiar value of this work consists in the fiiU and exact 
account which it gives of the Greek legal and forensic terms, 
both by literal interpretation and by a comparison with the 
corresponding terms in Roman jurisprudence. So oopioos 

1 Scaligenna, i. 88. 

s BaUIet, JaceoMoa dM SaTuia, IL 828 (Amst. 1726); Bloimt, in Biutoo. 
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and exact is this department of the work, that no student can 
read the Greek orators to the best advantage, unless he con- 
sults the Commentaries of Budaeus. It appears from the 
Greek epistle subjoined to the work, that the illustration of 
the forensic language of Athens and Rome was originally 
all that his plan embraced; and that, when circumstances 
t3mpted him to extend the limits of his work, this still con- 
tinued to be his chief object."^ 

15. These Commentaries of Budaeus stand not only far 
Oi«ek gram- ^^^ve any thing else in Greek literature before the 
man and middle of the sixteenth century, but are alone in 

^°** their class. What comes next, but at a vast interval, 
is the Greek grammar of Clenardus, printed at Louvain in 
1530. It was, however, much beyond Budaeus in extent 
of circulation, and probably, for this reason, in general utility. 
This grammar was continually reprinted with successive im- 
provements, and defective as, especially in its original state, 
it must have been, was far more perspicuous than that of 
Graza, though not, perhaps, more judicious in principle. It 
was for a long time commonly used in France, and is in fact 
the principal basis of those lately or still in use among us, 
Buch as the Eton Greek grammar. The proof of this is, that 
they follow Clenardus in most of his innovations, and, too fre- 
quently for mere accident, in the choice of instances.^ The 

1 Qaarterly Review, toI. xxU., an article * ClenardoB seems first to haye separatea 

Mcribed to the Bishop of London. The simple from contracted nouns, thus mak- 

Oommentajlefl of BudsBus are written in a ing ten declendons. Whererer he differs 

▼eary rambling and desultory manner, pass- fh>m Ckua, our popular grammars seem, 

ing from one subject to another as a casual in general, to haye followed him. He tells 

word may suggest the transition. *^ Sic us that he had drawn up his own for the 

mim/' he says, ^' hoe conunentarioe scri- use of his private pupils. Baillet observes 

bwB instituimus, ut quicquid in ordinem that the grammar of Clenardus, notwith- 

seriemque scribendi incurreret, vel ex standing the mediocrity of his learning, 

diverticulo quasi obviam se oflforret. ad id has had more success than any other ; 

^Ugredi." A large portion of wnat is those who liave followed having mostly 

valuable in this work has been truisferred confined ttiemaelves to correcting and en- 

by Stephens to his Thesaurus. The Latin larging it. Jugemens des Savans, ii. l&l. 

criticisms of Budseus have also doubtless This is certainly true, as fur as England is 

been borrowed. concerned, though the Eton grammar is in 

Budseus and Erasmus are fond of writ- some degree an improvement on Clenardus. 

ing Oreek in their correspondence. Others [This was stated rather too strongly in 

had the same foncy ; and it is curious that my first edition. A learned person at the 

they ventured upon what has wholly gone head of one of our public schools, in a 

out of use since the l a ng uage has been so communication with whteh he has flivored 

well understood. But probably this is the me, does not think, on a comparison of 

reason that later scholars have avoided it. the two works, that the Eton Greek gram- 

Neither of these great men shines much in mar owes very much to that of Clenardus, 

elegance or purity. One of Budseus, Aug. though then is, no doubt, much that may 

15, 1519 (In Erasm. Epist. cocclv.), seems have been borrowed from him; and is in- 

often incorrect, and in the mere style of a clined to believe that it was formed upon 

•ahoolboy. one published by the university of Padua. 
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account of syntax in this grammar, as weU as that of Graza, iff 
very defective. A better treatise, in this respect, is by Vare- 
nius of Malines, Syntaxis Linguse Gnecas, printed at Louvain 
about 1532. Another Greek grammar by Vergara, a native 
of Spain, has been extolled by some of the older critics, and 
depreciated by others.' A Greek lexicon, of which the first 
edition was printed at Basle in 1537, is said to abound in 
faults and inaccuracies of every description. The character 
given of it by Henry Stephens, even when it had been en- 
larged, if not improved, does not speak much for the means 
that the scholars of this age had possessed in laboring for the 
attainment of Greek learning.'^ 

IG. The most remarkable editions of Greek authors from 
the Parisian press were those of Aristophanes in E<iition« 
1528, and of Sophocles in 1529, — the former printed of on»k 
by Gourmont, the latter by Colinaeus; the earliest *" "' 
edition of Dionysius Halicamassensis in 1546, and of Dio 
Cassius in 1548, — both by Robert Stephens. The first Greek 
edition of the Elements of Euclid appeared at Basle in 1533, 
of Diogenes Laertius the same year, of five books of Dio- 
dorus in 1539, of Josephus in 1544 ; the first of Polybius in 
1530, at Haguenau. Besides these editions of classical 
authors, Basil, and other of the Greek fathers, occupied the 
press of Frobenius, under the superintendence of Erasmus. 
The publications of Latin authors by Badius Ascensius con- 

which contains the Eton gnxnmwc totidem statu. Oenier himself says of this lezi- 
vrrhis, and a great deal of other matter. con, wUch sometimes hore his name : 
Of this Pa>luan grammar I am wholly *' Circa annum 1637, lexicon GrsBCO-Lati- 
ignorant : if published before that of Cle- num, quod Jam ante a dirersis et Inno 
narduM. it must be of some Interest in lite> minatis oescio quibus mlser6 satis con- 
rary hlHtory. But certainly the gnunmar sarcinatum erat, ex Phayorini Camertis 
of ( ■leu.-vr.i us diffent considerably from that Lexieo Oraco ita aaxl, at nihil In eo 
of Guxa, by dl<«tinguishing contracted from extaret, quod non at singoUui flde, ita la- 
simple nouns, as separate declensions, bore maximo a4iicerem ; sed typographus 
surely a great error ; and by dividing me inscio, et pnster omnem expectationem 
the roi\jugations of verbs Into thirteen, meam, exiguam duntaxat accessionis meat 
which Oaia makes but four, ending In u, partem adjecit, reserrans slbi forte aucta- 
and one in ui. The choice of words for '*"°»*? sequentes etUm ediUones." lie 
1 —iTu ni 1 .1 t -^ *w^ proceeds to say. that he enlarged several 

S^^.ln'^ .r ™^^^mS«^„^h «"^ «*«««°« down to 1666,\rhen the last 

same as in our modem g^marsth^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^,^ enriched by his additions 

not so constintlv as I had at first sup- appeared at Basle. " C«terum hoc anno, 

Do^ It would be easy to point out rules ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 0^^^^ ^^^^ 

. J/*^' T^7""r M ^ Jiirr ^«SoT »«<i*o »o°K« copiosissiiium emeSdatissi- 

pled rerbatim by hi-- ""^-^^T^- ]f^'] mumque gSbc« lingu* thesaurum a Rob. 

' \enr,ira. De omnibus Gnec. UngusB Consintino IncomparablUs doctrinie viio, 

£^. "^^K^v J^ ' ^' ^ n^ri BIblioth. Universalis, art. ♦' Con«d 

lonio Mini. ?iiova. Gesner:'' this is part of a long aooount 

«1I. btephuous, De typographUe fa* gi^en h«» by Oesi^W his oWVorto!^ 
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tinued till his death in 1535. Colinaeus began to print hi8 
small editions of the same class at Paris about 1521. Thej 
are in that cursive character which Aldus had first employed.^ 
The number of such editions, both in France and Germany, 
became far more considerable than in the preceding age. 
They are not, however, in general, much valued for correct- 
ness of text ; nor had many considerable critics even in Latin 
utinThe- P^ilology yct appeared on this side of the Alps. 
Baurusof Robert Stephens stands almost alone, who, by the 
p ens. pujjij(jj^^|Qu Qf i^]g Thesaurus in 1535, augmented in 

a subsequent edition of 1543, may be said to have made 
an epoch in this department of literature. The preceding 
dictionaries of Calepio and other compilers had been limited 
to an interpretation of single words, sometimes with reference 
to passages in the authors who had employed them. This 
produced, on the one hand, perpetual barbarisms and devia- 
tions from purity of idiom, while it gave rise in some to a 
fastidious hypercriticism, of which Valla had given an ex- 
ample.^ Stephens first endeavored to exhibit the proper use 
of words, not only in all the anomalies of idiom, but in every 
delicate variation of sense to which the pure taste and subtle 
discernment of the best writers had adapted them. Such an 
analysis is perhaps only possible with respect to a language 
wherein the extant writers, and especially those who have 
acquired authority, ai'e very limited in number; and even 
in Latin, the most extensive dictionary, such as has grown up, 
long since the days of Robert Stephens, under the hands of 
Gesner, Forcellini, and Facciolati, or such as might still 
improve upon their labor, could only approach an unattainable 
perfection. What Stephens himself achieved would now be 
deemed far too defective for general use ; yet it afforded the 
means of more purity in style than any could, in that age, 
have reached without unwearied exertion. Accordingly it is 
to be understood, that, while a very few scholars, chiefly 
in Italy, had acquired a facility and exactness of language 
which has seldom been surpassed, the general style retained a 
great deal of barbarism, and neither in single words, nor 
always in mere grammar, can bear a critical eye. Erasmus 

1 Gresswell^ Hbtoiy of the Eurlj P»- obflenres in aoother work, that there wu 

lisUn Greek Press. no ftill and complete dicnonaiy of ImUd. 

* ViveSf De causis oornipt. art. (Opera Id., p. 475. 
Lad. Vires, edit. Baale, 1£66, i. 858). He 
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18 oflen incorrect, especiallj in his epistles, and says modestlj 
of himself in the Ciceronianus, that he is hardly to he named 
among writers at all, unless blotting a great deal of paper 
with ink is enough to make one. He is, however, among the 
best of his contemporaries, if a vast command of Latin phrase, 
and a spirited employment of it, may compensate for some 
want of accuracy. Budieus, as has been already said, is hard 
and unpolished. Vives assumes that he has written his famous 
and excellent work on the corruption of the sciences, with some 
elegance ; but this he says in language which hardly warrants 
the boast.^ In fact he is by no means a good writer. But 
Melanchthon excelled Erasmus by far in purity of diction, and 
correctness of classical taste. With him we may place Calvin 
in his Institutes, and our countryman Sir John Cheke, as dis- 
tinguished from most other Cisalpine writers by the merit of 
what is properly called style. The praise, however, of writing 
pure Latin, or the pleasure of reading it, b dearly bought when 
accompanied by such vacuity of sense as we experience in the 
elaborate epistles of Paulus Manutius, and the Ciceronian 
school in Italy. 

17. Francis I. has obtained a glorious title, the father of 
French literature. The national propensity (or what p^^^ ^ ^^ 
once was such) to extol kings may have had some- learning la 
thing to do with this ; for we never say the same of '™***' 
Henry VUI. In the early part of his reign, he manifested a 
design to countenance ancient literature by public endowments. 
War, an unsuccessful war, sufficiently diverted hb mind from 
this scheme. But in 1531, a season of peace, he established 
the royal college of three languages in the university of Paris, 
which did not quite deserve its name till the foundation of a 
Latin professoi:ship in 1534. Vatable was the first professor 
of Hebrew, and Danes of Greek. In 1545 it appears that 
there were three professors of Hebrew in the royal college, 
three of Greek, one of Latin, two of mathematics, one of 
medicine, and one of philosophy. But thb college had to 
encounter the jealousy of the university, tenacious of its 
ancient privileges, which it fancied to be trampled upon, and 
stimulated by the hatred of the pretended philosophers, the 

1 " Nitoram pnBtarea Mrmonli addldi tione Adhareaeemit ; quod haetenoi fer* 

sUqucm, et quod non oxpediret rai pal- aeeidit, tedio niminun inflruglAne ao hov- 

chenimafl sordid^ ac spuria Testiri, ei at rid» molestUB, qtUB in perclpiendls vH- 

■tudkwl elegantUrum [oram?] Utenrom bus diadaaiaii erat dtTOnUa.'* — i. CM- 
Bon perpetuo in Tocum at Mrmonia eogni- 

VOU I. 22 
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scholastic dialecticians, against philological literature. Thej 
tried to get the parliament on their side ; but that body, how- 
ever averse to innovation, of which it gave in this age, and long 
afterwards, manj egregious proofs, was probably restrained 
by the king^s known favor to learning from obstructing the 
new college as much as the university desired.^ Danes had 
a colleague and successor as Greek professor in a favorite 
pupil of Budaeus, and a good scholar, Toussain, who handed 
down the lamp in 1547 to one far more eminent, Tumebus. 
Under such a succession of instructors, it may be naturally 
presumed that the knowledge of Greek would make some pro- 
gress in France. And no doubt the great scholars of the next 
generation were chiefly trained under these men. But the 
opposition of many, and the coldness almost of all, in the 
ecclesiastical order, among whom that study ought principaUy 
to have flourished, impeded in the sixteenth century, as it has 
perhaps ever since, the diffusion of Grecian literature in all 
countries of the Romish communion. We do not find much 
evidence of classical, at least of Greek, learning in any univer- 
sity of France, except that of Paris, to which students repaired 
firom every quarter of the kingdom.* But a few once dis- 
tinguished names of the age of Francis I. deserve to be men- 
tioned, — William Cop, physician to the king, and John Ruel, 
one of the earliest promoters of botanical science, the one 
translator of Gralen, the other of Dioscorides ; Lazarus Baif, a 
poet of some eminence in that age, who rendered two Greek 
tragedies into French verse ; with a few rather more obscure, 
such as Petit, Pin, Deloin, De Chatel, who are cursorily 
mentioned in literary history, or to whom Erasmus sometimes 
alludes. Let us not forget John GroUier, a gentleman who, 
having filled with honor some public employments, became the 
first perhaps on this side of the Alps who formed a very ex- 

1 The fitcnlty of theologj in 1590 con- brew and Greek was praiieworthy in skil* 

demned theee propositions : 1. Scriptare Ail and orthodox ttieologians, disposed to 

cannot be well understood without Oreek maintain the inviolable authority of the 

and Hebrew. 2. A preacher cannot ex- Vulgate. Contin. de Fleury, Hist. Eocl6- 

plain the Epistle and Gospel without theee siast., xxrii. 233. See also Gaillardf Hist. 

Unguages. In the same year, they sum- de Francois I., Ti. 289. 
moned Danes and Vatable with two more > We find, however, that a Greek and 

to appear in parliament, that they might Latin school was set up in the diocese of 

be forbidden to explain Scripture by the Sadolet (Carpentras), about 1533: been 

Oredc and Hebrew without permission of deavored to procure a mastefr firom Italy, 

the university ; or to say the Hebrew or and seems, by a letter of the year 1540, to 

the Greek is so and so, leet they should have succeeded. SmdxA. Bpist., lib. Ix 

taian the credit of the Vulgate. They and zvL 
■itaiitted, however, that the study of He- 
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tensive library and collection of medals. He was the friend 
and patron of the learned during a long life ; a character little 
affected in that age bj private persons of wealth on the less 
sunny side of the Alps. Grollier's library was not wholly 
sold till the latter part of the seventeenth century.* 

18. In Spain the same dislike of innovation stood in the 
way. Greek professorships existed^ however, in the Lawning 
universities; and Nunnes, usually called Pincianus inSi»in* 
(from the Latin name for the dty of Valladolid), a disciple of 
Lebrixa, whom he surpassed, taught the language at Alcala, 
niid afterwards at Salamanca. He was the most learned man 
whom Spain had possessed ; and his edition of Seneca, in 
1536, has obtained the praise of Lipsius.' Resende, the pupil 
of Arias Barbosa and Lebrixa in Greek, has been termed 
the restorer of letters in Portugal. None of the writings of 
Hesende, except a Latin grammar, published in 1540, fall 
within the present period; but he established, about 1531, a 
school at Lisbon, and one afterwards at Evora, where Esta^o^ 
a man rather better known, was .educated.^ School divinity 
and canon law over-rode all liberal studies throughout the 
Peninsula, of which the catalogue of books at the end of Anto- 
nio's Bibliotheca Nova is a sufficient witness. 

19. The first effects of the great religious schism in Ger- 
many were not favorable to classical literature.* An ^^ 
all-absorbing subject lefl neither relish nor leisure for B^am^ 
human studies. Those who had made the greatest 2SS«. 
advances in learning were themselves gmerally in- 
volved in theological controversy ; and, in some countries, had 
to encounter either personal suffering on account of their 
opinions, or, at least, the jealousy of a church that hated the 
advance of knowledge. The knowledge of Greek and He- 
brew was always liable to the suspicion of heterodoxy. In 
Italy, where classical antiquity was the diief object, this dread 
of learning could not subsist. But few learned much of Greek 
in these parts of Europe, without some reference to theology/ 
especially to the grammatical interpretation of the Soriptures 
In those parts which embraced the Reformation, a still more 
threatening danger arose from the distempered fanaticism of 
its adherents. Men who interpreted the Scripture by the 



> BlOf . UnlT., " OroUiOT.** « Skam. Spirt, passim, 

t Antonio, Bibl. NoTii. : Blogr. UbIt. « Knon. Adac ., ehU. It. o. ▼. 1 1 ; Vlfii 

• Blogr. UniT. Mpmd IfaiiMa, VviL dtr Slttn,!!. Vff. 
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Spirit could not think human learning of much value in reli' 
gion; and they were as little likely to perceive any other 
advantage it could possess. There seemed, indeed, a con- 
siderable peril that through the authority of Carlostadt, or even 
of Luther, the lessons of Crocus and Mosellanus would be 
totally forgotten.* And this would very probably have been 
the case, if one man, Melanchthon, had not perceived the 
necessity of preserving human learning, as a bulwark to theo- 
logy itself, against the wild waves of enthusiasm. It was 
owing to him that both the study of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and that of the Aristotelian philosophy, were main- 
tained in Germany.* Nor did his activity content itself with 
animating the universities. The schools of preparatory 
instruction, which had hitherto furnished merely the elements 
of grammar, throwing the whole burthen of philological learn- 
ing on the universities, began before the middle of the century 
to be improved by Melanchthon, with the assistance of a friend, 
even superior to him, probably, in that walk of literature, 
Joachim Camerarius. " Both these great men," says Eich- 
hom, " labored upon one plan, upon the same principle, and 
with equal zeal : they were, in the strictest sense, the fathers 
of that pure taste and solid learning by which the next gene- 
ration was distinguished." Under the names of Lycaeum or 
Gymnasium, these German schools gave a more complete 
knowledge of the two languages, and sometimes the elements 
of philosophy.* 

20. We derive some acquaintance with the state of educa- 
, tion in this age from the writings of John Sturm, 
•eoouni than whom scarce any one more contributed to the 
•BiwoS"*" cause of letters in Grermany. He became in 1538, 
and continued for above forty years, rector of a cele- 
brated school at Strasburg. Several treatises on education, 
especially one, De Literarum Ludis recte instituendis, beai 
witness to his assiduity. U the scheme of classical instruction 
which he has here laid down may be considered as one actu 
ally in use, there was a solid structure of learning erected in 
the early years of life, which none of our modem academies 
would pretend to emulate. Those who feel any curiosity 

1 Saekandoif; p. 196. Demosthenes, in 1524, he had bat torn 

* [It is sdd Dj Mdehior Adam. VltsB heazers. and these were obliged to tnui' 

Vhllesophoram, p. 87, that when Meianch- scribe from their teaehw^s oopf . — 1842.] 
llMB flflrt kotuiid OB the PhiUpples of > Efchhom, iiL 264, el jwsi. 
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about the details of this course of education, which seems 
almost too rigorous for practice, will fipd the whole in 
MorlioPs Polyhistor.* It is sufRcient to say that it occupies 
the jwriod of life between the ages of six and fifteen, when 
the pupil is presumed to have acquired a very extensive 
knowledge of the two languages. Trifling as it may appear 
to take notice of this subject, it serves at least as a test of the 
literary pre-eminence of Germany. For we could, as I con- 
ceive, trace no such education in France, and certainly not in 
England. 

2 1 . The years of the life of Camerarius correspond to those 
of the century. His most remarkable works fall Leftmingin 
partly into the succeeding period ; but many of the o«™*ny- 
editions and translations of Greek authors, which occupied his 
laborious hours, were published before 1550. He was one of 
tlie first who knew enough of both languages and of the sub- 
jects treated to escape the reproach which has fallen on the 
translators of the fifteenth century. His Thucydides, printed 
in 1540, was superior to any preceding edition. The univer- 
sities of Tubingen and Leipsic owed much of their prosperity 
to his superintending care. Next to Camerarius among the 
German scholars, we may place Simon Grynaeus, professor of 
Greek at Heidelberg in 1523, and translator of Plutarch's 
Lives. ]\Iicyllus, his successor in this office, and author of a 
treatise De re metrici, of which Melanchthon speaks in high 
terms of praise, was more celebrated than most of his coun- 
trj'men for Latin poetry. Yet in this art he fell below 
Eobanus Hessus, whose merit is attested by the fidendship of 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, and Camerarius, as well as by the 
best verses that Germany had to boast It would be very 
easy to increase the list of scholars in that empire ; but we 
should find it more difficult to exhaust the enumeration. 
Germany was not only far elevated in literary progress above 
France, but on a level, as we may fairly say, with Italy her- 
self. The University of Marburg was founded in 1526, that 
of Copenhagen in 1539, of Konigsberg in 1544, of Jena in 
1548. 

22. We come now to investigate the gradual movement of 
learning in England, the state of which about 1520 in England* 
we have already seen. In 1521 the first Greek "°*^ 

* Ub. IL «. 10. 
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characters appear in a book printed at Cambridge, — Linacre's 
Latin translation of Galen de Temperamentis, — and in the 
titlepage, but there only, of a treatise nepl AiV'ttfJwv, by Bul- 
lock. They are employed several times for quotations in 
Linacre de Emendata Structura Orationis, 1524.* This 
treatise is chiefly a series of grammatical remarks relating to 
distinctions in the Latin language now generally known. It 
must have been highly valuable, and produced a considerable 
effect in England, where nothing of that superior criticism 
had been attempted. In order to judge of its proper merit, it 
should be compared with the antecedent works of Valla and 
Perotti. Every rule is supported by authorities ; and Lina- 
cre, I observe, is far more cautious than Valla in asserting 
what is not good Latin, contenting himself for the most part 
with showing what is. It has been remarked, that, though 
Linacre formed his own style on the model of Quintilian, he 
took most of his authorities from Cicero. This treatise, the 
first-fruits of English erudition, was weU received, and fre- 
quently printed on the Continent Melanchthon recommended 
its use in the schools of Germany. Linacre's translation of 
Galen has been praised by Sir John Cheke, who in some 
respects bears rather hardly on his learned precursor.* 

23. Croke, who became tutor to the Duke of Richmond, 
son of Henry VIII., did not remain at Cambridge long after 
the commencement of this period. But in 1524, Robert 
Wakefield, a scholar of some reputation, who had been pro- 
Lectuwi in ^^^^ ^ * German university, opened a public lec- 
the uni- ture there in Greek, endowed with a salary by the 
TeraiUes. |^jjjg^ ^^ know little individually of his hearers ; 
but, notwithstanding the confident assertions of Antony Wood, 
there can be no doubt that Cambridge was, during the whole 
of this reign, at least on a level with the sister university, and 
indeed, to speak plainly, above it. Wood enumerates several 
persons educated at Oxford about this time, sufficiently skilled 
in Greek to write in that language, or to translate from it, or 
to comment upon Greek authors. The list might be enlarged 
by the help of Pits ; but he is less of a scholar than Wood. 

1 The author begins by bespeaking the satis erat instructos typographns, Tid»> 

Mader's indulgence for the Greek print- licet recens ab eo fbsis characteribni 

Ing. ** Pro tuo candore, optime lector, Onecis, nee parata «a oopla qua ad hot 

Kquo animo feras, si quse litersB in exem- agendum opus est." 

pui Hellenismi vel tonis, vel spiritibus, * Johnson's Uta oi linacre. 
HI albctionibus careant. lis anim noo 
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This much, after all, appears, that the only editions of classi- 
cal authors published in England before 1540, except those 
already mentioned, are five of Virgil's Bucolics, two of a small 
treatise of Seneca, with one of Publius Syrus ; all evidently 
for the mere use of schoolboys. We may add one of Cicero's 
Philippics, printed for Pinson in 1521 ; and the first book of 
his epistles at Oxford in 1529. Lectures in Greek and Latin 
were, however, established in a few colleges at Oxford. 

24. K Erasmus, writing in 1528, is to be believed, the 
English boys were wont to disport in Greek epi- oreekper- 
grams.^ But this must be understood as only appli- ham uaght 
cable to a very few, upon whom some extraordinary ^** 
pains had been bestowed. Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, in his 
Grovernor, first published in 1531, points out a scheme of 
instruction which comprehends the elements of the Greek 
language. There is no improbability in the supposition, and 
some evidence to support it, that the masters of oui* great 
schools, a Lily, a Cox, an Udal, a NoweU, did not leave hojs 
of quick parts wholly unacquainted with the rudiments of a 
language they so much valuedJ^ It tends to confirm this sup- 
position, that, in the statutes of the new cathedrals established 
by Henry in 1541, it is provided that there shall be a gram- 
mar-school for each, with a head-master ^^ learned in Latin 
and Greek." Such statutes, however, are not conclusive 
evidences that they were put in foi-ce.* In the statutes of 
Wolsey's intended foundation at Ipswich, some years earlier, 
though the course of instruction is amply detailed, we do not 
find it extend to the merest elements of Greek.^ It is curious 
to compare this with the course prescribed by Sturm for the 
German schools. 

25. But English learning was chiefly indebted for its more 

1 "An in cndidlaMt noqaam fore, ut am of the RefomiAtion genenlly pnT»iU. 

apad Britannos aut Batayos pueri Onooi «r Tbomaa Pope, founder of Trinity Col- 

garrirent, Qnecls epigrammatils non In- lege, Oxford, obeerres, in a letter to 

feliciter luderent?"— Mai. de Pronunti»- Cardinal Pole In 1566, that, when he wu 

tiooe. p. 48, edit. 1528. *' a young scholar at Eton, the Greek 

* Churton, in his lilb of NoweU, says tongue wae growing apaoe ; the etudr of 

that the latter taught the Greek Teeta- which la now alate much decayed. " — 

ment to the boys at Westminster School ; Warton, 111. 279. I do not think this Im- 

referriog for authority to a passage In plies more than a reference to the time. 

Strype, which I have not been able to find, which was about 1520 : he means that 

There is nothing at all Improbable in the Qnek was beginning to be studied In 

fiMct. These Inquiries will be deemed too England, 

minute by some In this age. But they * Warton, iii. 266. 

are not unimportant la their bearing on * Strype's Eodesiastleal Ifsmoxials, Ap» 

the Ustory of literature ; and an ezagge- pendix. No. 86. 
mtcd estimate of English learning in Um 
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rapid advance to two distinguished members of the univer- 
Teaching of ^^^7 ^^ Cambridge, — Smith, afterwards secretary of 
Bmith at gtate to Elizabeth, and Cheke. The former began to 
^^^^ ***** read the Greek lecture in 1533; and both of them 
soon afterwards combined to bring ui the true pronunciation 
of Greek, upon which Erasmus had already written. The 
early students of that language, receiving their instructions 
from natives, had acquired the vicious uniformity of sounds 
belonging to the corrupted dialect Reuchlin's school, of 
which Melanchthon was one, adhered to this, and were caUed 
Itacists, from the continual recurrence of the sound of Iota in 
modem Greek ; being thus distinguished from the Etists of 
Erasmus's party.* Smith and Cheke proved, by testimonies 
of antiquity, that the latter were right ; and ** by this revived 
pronunciation," says Strype, "was displayed the flower and 
plentifulness of that language, the variety of vowels, the 
grandeur of diphthongs, the majesty of long letters, and 
the grace of distinct speech." * Certain it is, that about this 
time some Englishmen began to affect a knowledge of Greek. 
Sir Ralph Sadler, in his embassy to the king of Scotland in 
1540, had two or three Greek words embroidered on the 
sleeves of his followers, which led to a ludicrous mistake on 
the part of the Scotch bishops. Scotland, however, herself 
was now beginning to receive light : the Greek language was 
first taught in 1534 at Montrose, which continued for many 
years to be what some called a flourishing school.' But the 
whole number of books printed in Scotland before the middle 
of the century has been asserted to be only seven. No classi- 
cal author, or even a grammar, is among these.^ 

1 Eichhom, ill. 217. Melancthon, in the church of Aherdeen: the first part 

his Qreek grammar, follows Beuchiin : printed at Edinburgh in 1609, the second 

LusciniuB is on the side of Erasmus. Ibid, in 1510. A poem without date, addressed 

In very recent publications I observe that to James V., De suscepto regni regimine, 

attempts liaye been made to set up again which seems to be in lAtin. and must 

the *' lugubres sonos, et illud flebile iota *' have been written about 1^, comes the 

of the modem Greeks. To adopt their nearest to a learned woric. Two «litions 

gronundation, even if right, would be of Lindsay's poems, two of a translation of 

aying truth very dear. Hector Boece's chronicles, two of a tempo- 

* S^pe's life of Smith, p. 17. "The rary pamphlet called Scotland's Complaint, 
■train I heard was of a higher mood." I with one of the statutes of the kingdom, 
wonder what author honest John Strype printed in pursuance of an act of Parlia- 
has copied or translated in this sentence ; ment, passed in 1&40, and a religious tract 
Ibr he never leaves the ground so fw In by one Balnaves, — compose the rest. [But 
his own style. this list appears to be not quite accurate. 

* M^Crie'8 Life of Knox, 1. 6, and Note A collection of pamphlets in the Scottish 
0, p. 842. dialect has beoi dLicovered, printed at 

« The list in Herbert's mstonr of Print- Edinburgh in 1606, and therefore older 

lof , iii. 468, beglna with the breviaiy of than the brevtaiy in the foregoing eno- 
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26. Cheke, successor of Smith as lecturer in Greek at 
Cambridge, was appointed the first royal professor succeeded 
of that language in 1540, with a respectable salary. ^^ chek*. 
lie carried on Smith's scheme, if indeed it were not his own, 
for restoring the true pronunciation, in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of Bishop Gardiner, chanceUor of the imiversity. 
This prelate, besides a literary controversy in letters between 
himself and Cheke, published at Basle in 1555, interfered, in 
a more orthodox way, by prohibiting the new style of speeo.li 
in a decree which, for its solemnity, might relate to the high- 
est articles of faith. Cheke, however, in this, as in greater 
matters, was on the winning side ; and the corrupt pronuncia- 
tion was soon whoUy forgotten. 

27. Among the learned men who surrounded Cheke at 
Cambridge, none was more deserving than Ascham ; whose 
knowledge of ancient languages was not shown in 
profuse quotation, or enveloped in Latin phrase, but character 
served to enrich his mind with valuable sense, and J^Sj*' 
taught him to transfer the firmness and precision of 
ancient writers to our own English, in which he is nearly the 
first that deserves to be named, or that is now read. He 
speaks in strong terms of his university. "At Cambridge 
also, in St John's College, in my time, I do know that not so 
much the good statutes as two gentlemen of worthy memory, 
Sir Jolm Cheke and Dr. Redman, by their own example of 
excellency in learning, of godliness in living, of diligence in 
studying, of counsel in exhorting, by good order in all things, 
did breed up so many learned men in that one college of St 
John's at one time as I believe the whole university of 
Louvain in many years was never able to afford." * Lectures 

meradon. Pinkerton's Scottish Poems, Most of theee axe men afterwards dlstin- 

17U2, Tol. i. p. 22. On the other hand, it guished in the church on one side or th» 

l« contended that no edition of Lindsay^s other. This is a sulBcient refutation of 

boenu, printed in Scotland, is older tiian Wood^s idle assertion of the superiority of 

1568. IMnlierton's Ancient Scottish Poems Oxford : the fSbCt seems to liaTe been 

(a different publication from the fbrmer), wholly otherwise. Ascham himself, in a 

1786, Tol. i. p. 104.-1842.] letter without date, but evidently written 

* Ascham 's Schoolmaster. In the Lift i^ut the time that the contmyersy of 

of Ancham, by Grant, prefixed to the tor- Cheke and Oardiner began, praises tlius 

mer's epistles, he enumerates the learned the learning of Cambridge : " Aristotoles 

of Cambridge about 1&90. Ascham was nunc et Plato, quod fi(u;tum est etiamapnd 

nimself under Pember, **homini Qrmem nos hie quinquennium, in sua lingua a 

linguae adniirabili fi(u;ultate excultiselmo.*' pueris leguntur Sophocles et Euripides 

The others named are Day, Redman, sunt hie lamiliariores, quam olim Plautos 

Smith, Cheke, Ridley. Grindal (not the fiierat, cum tu hie eras. Herodotus. 

archbishopK Watson, Esddon, PiUcington, ' Thucydides, Xenophon, magis in ore et 

Horn, Chnstopherson, Wilson, Seton, et manibus omnium tenentur, quam turn 

iH/imtt aUi ezttiUntt dUKtrimt prmditi, Tltas UTioc, Itc." — Ibid., p. 74. What, 
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in humanitj, that is, in classical literature, were, in 1535, 
established bj the king^s authority in all colleges of the uni- 
versity of Oxford where they did not already exist ; and in 
the royal injunctions at the same time, for the reformation 
of academioEd studies, a regard to philological learning is 
enforced.* 

28. Antony Wood, though he is by no means always con- 
Wood'8 sistent, gives rather a favorable account of the state 
account of of philological learning at Oxford in the last years of 

Henry VIII. There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
it had been surprisingly increasing in all England through his 
reign. More grammar schools, it is said by Knight, were 
founded in thirty years before the Reformation, meaning, I 
presume, the age of Henry, than in three hundred years pre- 
ceding. But the suddenness with which the religious estab- 
lishment was changed on the accession of Edward, and still 
more the rapacity of the young king's council, who alienated 
or withheld the revenues designed for the support of learning, 
began to cloud the prospect before the year 1550.* Wood, in 
reading whom allowance is to be made for a strong, though 
not quite avowed, bias towards the old system of ecclesiastic 
and academical government, inveighs against the visitors of 
the university appointed by the crown in 1548, for burning 
and destroying valuable books. And this seems to be con- 
firmed by other evidence. It is true that these books, though 
it was a vile act to destroy them, would have been more use- 
ful to the English antiquary than to the classical student. 
Ascham, a contemporary Protestant, denies that the university 
of Cambridge declined at all before the accession of Mary in 
1553. 

29. Edward himself received a learned education, and, 

according to Ascham, read the Ethics of Aristotle 
of ^wwrd in Greek. Of the Princess Elizabeth, his favorite 
SteM* P"P^) ^® hoxQ a similar testimony.' Mary was not 

by any means illiterate. It is hardly necessary to 

then, can be thought of Antony Wood Sthica. Eo progressoB eet hi Oneca Un- 

when he says. " Cambridge was, hi the gua, at in philosophia Cioeronli ex Lati- 

laid king^s reign, oyenprnd witti bar> nis Oneca fitcillime fiudat." — December, 

barism and ignorance, as 'tis often men- 1660. Ascham, Epist. iv. Elizabeth spoke 

tioned by seyeral authors"? — Hist, and French and Italian as well as English; 

Antiq. of Oxford, A.D. 1546. Latin fluently and correctly ; Greek tole- 

1 Warton. iii. 272. rably. She began eyery day by reading 

* Strype, li. 268 ; Todd's Cranmer, ii. 88. the Greek Tvetament, and ttfterwards the 

* Of the king he says : " Dialecticam orations of Isocrates and tragedies of 8o- 
dididt, eft nunc GrascA discit Axistotelis ptkoeles. Some years aftorwardB, in 1666, 
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mention Jane Grej and the wife of Cecil. Their proficiency 
was such as to excite the admiration of every one, and is no 
measure of the age in which thej lived. And their names 
carry us on a little beyond 1550, though Ascham's visit to tho 
former was in that year. 

30. The reader must be surprised to find, that, notwith- 
standing these high and just commendations of our 



scholars, no Greek grammars or lexicons were yet mJof' 
printed in England, and scarcely any works in that JSuatow*" 



or the Latin language. In fact, there was no regu- 
lar press in either university at this time, though a very few 
books had been printed in each about 1520; nor had they one 
till near the end of Elizabeth's reign. Reginald Wolfe, a 
German printer, obtained a patent, dated April 19, 1541, 
giving him the exclusive right to print in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and also Greek and Latin grammars, though mixed 
with English, and charts and maps. But the only productions 
of his press before the middle of the century are two homilies 
of Chrysostom, edited by Cheke in 1543. Elyot's Latin and 
English Dictionary, 1538, was the first, I believe, beyond the 
mere vocabularies of schoolboys; and it is itself but a meagre 
performance.* Latin grammars were of course so frequently / 
published, that it has not been worth while to take notice of 
them. But the Greek and Latin lexicon of Hadrian Junius, 
though dedicated to Edward YL, and said to have been com- 
piled in England (I know not how this could be the case), 
being the work of a foreigner, and printed at Basle in 1548, 
cannot be reckoned as part of our stock.' 

he writes of her to Slnrm: **Doinina thooMuid more Latin irords than wert 

Kliiabeth et ego una Icgimus Qnech ora- together in any one dictionary publithed 

tiones JBMshinis et Demoathenia irepi in Uiia realm at tlie time when I first be* 

crredaiw. Ilia prelegit mihl, et primo §»» ^ ^*« «»*• commentary." Though 

aspectu tarn scienter intelUglt non solum ^ *?» ***"« • K«^? ^ even, according 

pibprietatem linguss et ontoris sensum, .*? °<»^J™ °*>'t^' a iolerable dictionajy, 

Jed totem cauS) contentionem, populi """"t**^^" 5f~ *^L~"® !**"• ** i**? 
scita, consuetudinem et mores illi^ \3bis, J™*- ^* ''^ afterwards much augmentel 

ut summopere admireris.-' — P. 68. In ^SS^P"' iw^ * m „ w t 

1560, he ailserts that then an not tour * ^*^ J^^ ? **~ Tolley or T:!- 

persons, In court or college (w auia, in »««■ \J^^^ ""? ^^'^T^', ^l^*^ 

academm), who lu»ow Gra& better than S!f°*!? vV*°*?*!, 2iTT' "^"^^ ,^ 

the queen Xdward VI. And Pits, in noticing also 

" Uabenius AnsUc rarinam " says Eras- *****•'' ""^^^ «' ^« *»">• ^^^^^ "•>■ ^ **»*■ • 

mus, long betorTof Cattierin^, ''&minam 1^^*?' ^l'^?^'^" *° ^^^ /° "^ 

egwii* doctam, cujus fiUa IdliuU scribit 5?*»»«^ **"^ V Al °?JL*'''***^t.T^ 

b^UUnas epiKtolas. Thorns Mori do- ^ f^^"'?^ ^^ ,^^F^^ fF ^^i°' ' 

mus nihil aUud quam musarum est domi- ^^ ^ i'^^l?^ '**J*l'".'' l*" existence 

> Byot boaste that ttiit »» cootatni a (^ ^^ ■'°~ °V ^^^ edition, seen thli 
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31. It must appear, on the whole, that under Edward VI. 
Want of there was as yet rather a commendable desire of 
P^c""^ learning, and a few vigorous minds at work for their, 
fibrariea. own literary improvement, than any such diffusion 
of knowledge as can entitle us to claim for that age an equality 
with the chief continental nations. The means of acquiring 
true learning were not at hand. Few books, as we have seen, 
useful to the scholar, had been published in England : those 
imported were, of course, expensive. No public libraries of 
any magnitude had yet been formed in either of the univer- 
sities : those of private men were exceedingly few. The king 
had a library, of which honorable mention is made; and 
Cranmer possessed a good collection of books at Lambeth, but 
I do not recollect any other person of whom this is recorded. 

32. The progress of philological literature in England was 
_j^^^ connected with that of the Reformation. The 
tionofmo- learned of the earlier generation were not all Protes- 
JJ"JJ|J[^ tants ; but their disciples were zealously such. They 
toieam- taunted the adherents of the old religion with 
^' ignorance; and, though by that might be meant 
ignorance of the Scriptures, it was by their own acquaintance 
with languages that they obtained their superiority in this 
respect. And here I may take notice that we should be 
deceived by acquiescing in the strange position of Warton, 
that the dissolution of the monasteries in 1536 and the next 
two years gave a great temporary check to the general state 
of letters in England.^ This writer is inconsistent with him- 
self; for no one had a greater contempt for the monastic 
studies, dialectics, and theology. But as a desire to aggra- 
vate, in every possible respect, the supposed mischiefs of the 
dissolution of monasteries is abundantly manifest in many 
writers later than Warton, I shall briefly observe, that men are 

book in the British Moaeum. Ita title ia be a compendium of Clenardua. It is re- 

Progymnasmata Qraecae grammaticea an- markable that in this copy, which appeara 

tore David Tarelego medico. Antwerp, to have been presented to Edward, he is 

1617. It is dedicated to Edward VI. ; and called VI. while his father was still living, 

the dedication is dated at Oxford, Kal. Kvpie auaov rdv ^Edovapdov Iktov 

Jul.l6«;butthepriidl^toprintisat npuToywov Tov (3am^(^. This is on 

^™*ll^^» i^Jl ^Lif^* i<i?* *"*****' an illininated page adorned with the 
Bays it had been written eight y«jr8, as J" , ^ ^ ^f^ ^^ subscribed i 

^^(ii^\e^^SxKrn?n'ss:j;irna "^tfr ^™^ •""' "^ *"^^ 
^XTc^J'tX ^d yaXui'b-j cVn""ir»"^"^^"* '^' •"'^*^ 



others, was preceptor to the young prince. 



1842.] 



Tb« grammar ia very short, and seema to i History of Bngl- Poetry, at 268. 
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deceived, or deceive others, by the equivocal use erf the word 
learning. If good learning, bon€B Htene, which for our present 
purpose means a sound knowledge of Greek and Latin, was 
to be promoted, there was no more necessary step in doing so 
than to put down bad learning, which is worse than ignorance, 
and which was the learning of the monks, so far as they had 
any at all. What would Erasmus have thought of one who 
should in his days have gravely intimated that the abolition of 
monastic foundations would retard the progress of literature ? 
In what Protestant country was it accompanied with such a 
consequence ? and from whom, among the complaints sometimes 
made, do we hear this cause assigned ? I am ready to admit, 
that, in the violent courses pursued by Henry VIII., many 
schools attached to monasteries were broken up ; and I do not 
think it impossible that the same occurred in other parts of 
Europe. It is also to be fully stated, and kept in mind, that 
by the Reformation the number of ecclesiastics, and conse- 
quently of those requiring what was deemed a literate educa- 
tion, was greatly reduced. The Englbh universities, as we 
are well aware, do not contain by any means the number of 
students that frequented them in the thirteenth century. But 
are we therefore a less learned nation than our fathers of the 
thirteenth century ? Warton seems to lament, that " most of 
the youth of the kingdom betook themselves to mechanical or 
other illiberal employments; the profession of letters being 
now supposed to be without support or reward." Doubtless 
many who would have learned the Latin accidence, and re- 
peated the breviary, became useful meclianics. But is this to 
be called not rewarding the profession of letters ? and are tho 
deadliest foes of the Greek and Roman muses to be thus con- 
founded with their worshippers ? The loss of a few schools 
in the monasteries was well compensated by the foundation of 
others on a more enlightened plan, and with much better in- 
structors ; and, after the lapse of some years, the communica* 
tion of substantial learning came in the place of that tincture 
of Latin which the religious orders had supplied. Warton, 
it should be remarked, has been able to collect the names of 
not more than four or five abbots and other regulars, in the 
time of Henry VIII., who either possessed some learning 
themselves or encouraged it in others. 

33. We may assist our conception of the general state of 
learning in Europe, by looking at some of the books which 
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were then deemed most usefully subsidiary to its acquisition, 
Raridiu Besides the lexicons and grammatical treatises that 
Textor. iiave been mentioned, we have a work first published 
about 1522, but frequently reprinted, and in much esteem, — 
the Officina of Ravisius Textor. Of this book, Peter Danes, a 
man highly celebrated in his day for erudition, speaks as if it 
were an abundant storehouse of knowledge ; admirable for the 
manner of its execution, and comparable to any work of an- 
tiquity. In spite of this praise, it is no more than a common- 
place-book from Latin authors and from translations of the 
Greek, and could deserve no regard except in a half-informed 
generation. 

34. A far better evidence of learning was given by Conrad 
Conrad Grcsner, a man of prodigious erudition, in a continua- 
^^*"°*'- tion of his Bibliotheca Universalis (the earliest gene- 
ral catalogue of books with an estimate of their merits), to 
which he gave the rather ambitious title of Pandectse Univer- 
sales, as if it were to hold the same place in general science 
that the Digest of Justinian does in civil law. It is a sort of 
index to all literature, containing references only, and there- 
fore less generally useful, though far more learned and copious 
in instances, than the Officina of Ravisius. It comprehends, 
besides all ancient authors, the schoolmen and other writers of 
the middle ages. The references are sometimes very short, 
and more like hints to one possessed of a large library than 
guides to the general student. In connection with the Biblio- 
theca Universalis, it forms a literary history or encyclopsedia, 
of some value to those who are curious to ascertain the limits 
of knowledge in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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—Theological Wiitingi— Lather— Spirit of the Reformation— TranBlatiom of 
Scripture. 

1. The separation of part of Europe from the Church of 
Rome is the great event that distinguishes these ^ngnaaoe 
thirty years. But, as it is not our object to traverse JJ«^ 
the wide field of civil or ecclesiastical history, it will "°* ^' 
suffice to make a few observations rather in reference to the 
spirit of the times than to the pubHc occurrences that sprung 
from it. The new doctrine began to be freely preached, and 
with immense applause of the people, fix>m the commencement 
of this period, or, more precisely, from the year 1522, in many 
parts of Grermany and Switzerland : the Duke of Deuxponts 
in that year, or, according to some authorities, in 1523, having 
led the way in abolishing the ancient ceremonies; and his 
example having been successively followed in Saxony, Hesse, 
Brandenburg, Brunswick, many imperial cities, and the king- 
doms of Denmark and Sweden, by the disciples of Luther : 
while those who adhered to Zwingle made similar changes in 
Zurich and in several other cantons of Switzerland.' 

2. The magistrates generally proceeded, especially at the 
outset, with as great caution and equity as were interfer> 
practicable in so momentous a revolution; though enceof 
perhaps they did not always respect the laws of the ^ 
empire. They commonly began by allowing freedom of 
preaching, and forbade that any one should be troubled about 
his religion. This, if steadily acted upon, repressed the 
tumultuous populace, who were eager for demolislung images, 
the memorials of the old religion, as much as it did the epis- 
copal courts, which, had they been strong enough, might have 
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molested those who so plainly came within their jurisdiction. 
The Reformation depended chiefly on zealous and eloquent 
preachers ; the more eminent secular clergy, as well as many 
regulars, having espoused its principles. They encountered 
no great difficulty in winning over the multitude ; and when 
thus a decisive majority was obtained, — commonly in three or 
four years from the first introduction of free preaching, — the 
government found it time to establish, by a general edict, the 
abolition of the mass and of such ceremonies as they did not 
deem it expedient to retain. The conflict between the two 
parties in Germany seems to have been less arduous than we 
might expect. It was usually accompanied by an expulsion 
of the religious of both sexes from their convents, — a measure, 
especially as to women, unjust and harsh,^ — and sometimes by 
an alienation of ecclesiastical revenues to the purposes of the 
state; but this was not universal in Germany, nor was it 
countenanced by Luther. I cannot see any just reason to 
charge the Protestant princes of the empire with having been 
influenced generally by such a motive. In Sweden, however, 
the proceedings of Gustavus Vasa, who confiscated all eccle- 
siastical estates, subject only to what he might deem a suffi- 
cient maintenance for the possessors, have very much the 
appearance of arbitrary spoliation.^ 

3. But while these great innovations were brought in by the 
civil power, and sometimes with too despotic a contempt of 

< Wilibald Pirckheimer wrote to Me- that he does not greatly diaapproTe what 

lanchthon, complaining that a convent of waff done towards them. " In Gtermanii 

nuns at Nuremberg, among whom were multa rirginum ae monachorum monas- 

two of his sifters, had been molested and teria crudeliter direpta sont. Quidam 

insulted because they would not accept maglstratus agunt moderatius. I^jererunt 

confessors appointed by the senate. " Res eos duntaxat, qui illic non essent professi, 

eo deducta est ut quicunque miserandas et vetuerunt noviUos recipi; ademerunt 

illaa offendere et incessere audet, obse- ilUs curam yirginum, et Jus alibi concio- 

quium Deo se praestitisse arbitretur. Id- nandi quam in suis monasteriis. Breviter. 

que non solum a Tiris agitur, sed et a absque magistratua permissu nihil licet 

mulieribus ; et iUis muUeribus, quarum illis agere. Videntur hue spectare, ut ex 

Uberij* omnem exhibuere caritatem. Non monastcn^ £au;iant parocliias. Kxistimant 

solum enim riris. qui alios docere eonten- enlm hbs coi^Juratos phalangas et tot pri- 

dunt, se ipsos rero minime emendant, urbs rilef^ armatos diutius ferri non poese." 

nostra refertA est, sed et mulieribus curio- (Basil. Aug. 1525.) — Epist. Dcccliv. ^* Mul- 

sis, garrulis et otiosis, quae omnia potius tls in locis duri tractati sunt monachi ; 

quam domum propriam gubemare sata- verum plerique cum sint intolerabiles, alia 

gunt." — Pirckheimer, Opera, Frankf. 1610, tamen ratione corrigi non possunt." — 

p. 875. He was a moderate man, concur- Epist. Dcclvli. 

ring with tlie Lutherans in most of their * Gerdee, Ilist. Erangel. Reform. ; Seck- 

doctrine, but against the rlolation of mo- endorf, et alii supra nominati. Ttie best 

nastic rows. Sereral letters passed be- account I hare seen of the Reformation in 

tween him and Erasmus. The latter, Denmark and Sweden Is in the third vol- 

though he could not approve the hard ume of Qerdes, p. 279, fro- 
usage of women, hated the monkrf so much 
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legal rights, the mere breaking-up of old settlements had so 
.disturbed the minds of the people, that thej became 
inclined to further acts of destruction and more ofroro- 
eweeping theories of revolution. It is one of the fal- l"2it°*^ 
lacious views of the Reformation, to which we have 
adverted in a former page, to fancy that it sprang from any 
notions of political liberty, in such a sense as we attach to the 
word. But, inasmuch as it took away a great deal of coercive 
jurisdiction exercised by the bishops, without substituting 
much in its place, it did unquestionably relax the bonds of 
laws not always unnecessary ; and, inasmuch as the multitude 
were in many ports instrumental in destroying by force the 
exterior sjinbols of the Roman worship, it taught them a 
habit of knowing and trying the efficacy of that popular argu- 
ment. Hence the insurrection of the German peasants in 
1525 may, in a certain degree, be ascribed to the influence of 
the new doctrine ; and, in fact, one of their demands was the 
establishment of the gospeL But as the real cause of that 
rebellion was the oppressive yoke of their lords, which, in 
several instances before the Reformation was thought of, had 
led to similar efforts at relief, we should not lay too much 
stress on this additional incitement.^ 

4. A more inmiediate effect of overthrowing the ancient 
system was the growth of fanaticism, to which, in its Growth or 
worst shape, the Antinomian extravagances of Luther '^«»**ctan. 
yielded too great encouragement. But he was the first to 
repress the pretences of the Anabaptists:' and, when he saw 
the danger of general licentiousness which he had unwarily 
promoted, he listened to the wiser counsels of Melanchthon, 
and permitted his early doctrine upon justification to be so far 
modified or mitigated in expression, that it ceased to give 
apparent countenance to immorality; though his differences 
with the Church of Rome, as to the very question from which 
he had started, thus became of less practical importance and 
less tangible to ordinary minds than before.' Yet, in his own 

1 Seckendorf. mo ikeOo poarit.** Ab to infknt baptism, 

* Id. M eUoehthon wm a Uttlo staf- ho seemed to Uiink it a difficult question. 

gered by the flnt Anabaptiats, who ap- But the elector obeerred that they p a wed 

rr»l during the conceahnent of Lather for bereticf already, and it would be un- 

the Outle of Wartbnrg. ** Bfagnis ra- wise to moot a new point. Luther, when 

tionihus/' beaays, " adducor oerti utcoo- he eame back, rejected the pretenoee of 

temnere eoe nolim, nam ease in ila spiritoa the Anabaptisu at once. 

Juoedam multia argumentis apparat, sad * See two remarkable paMnm In Seck- 

e quibua Judieare pmtar Martinom na- «odorf| part U. p 90 and p. lOS. The 

VOL. I. 28 
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writings, we may find to the last such language as to the im- 
possibility of sin in the justified man, who was to judge solely, 
by an internal assurance as to the continuance of his own 
justification, as would now be universally condemned in all 
our churches, and is hardly to be heard from the lips of the 
merest enthusiast. 

5. It is well known, that Zuinglius, unconnected with Luther 
Differencea ^ throwing off his allegiance to Rome, took in seve- 
of Luther ral rcspccts rather different theological views, but 
JJ^ig especiaUy in the article of the real presence, as- 
serted by the Germans as vigorously as in the 
Church of Rome, though with a modification sufiicient, in the 
spirit of uncompromising orthodoxy, to separate them entirely 
from her communion, but altogether denied by the Swiss and 
Belgian reformers. The attemptsr made to disguise this divi- 
sion of opinion, and to produce a nominal unanimity by ambi- 
guous and incoherent jargon, belong to ecclesiastical history, 
of which they form a tedious and not very profitable portion.^ 

of what may be called the palinodla of stantialf pxesence of Christ's body and 

early Lutheranisxn was in 1527, when Me- blood in the symbols of bread and wine, 

lanchthon drew up instructions for the was apparently in opposition to the usual 

visitation of the Saxon churches. Luther language of the church. It had been, 

came into this; but it produced that however, remarkably supported in the 

jealousy of Melanchthon among the rigid ninth century by one Bertram, or Ka- 

disdpleis, such as Amsdorf and Justus tramn, abbot of Correy ; and there is no 

Jonas, which led to the molestation of his reason to think that he was advancing a 

latter years. In 1537, Melanchthon writes novel and heterodox opinion, tiiough cer- 

to a correspondent: '^Scis me quaedam tainly it was not one to which all were 

minus horrid^ dicere, de prsedestinatlone, ready to accede. The history of his book 

de assensu voluntatis, de necessitate obe- is well known : but it seems as if the book 

dientisB nostne. de peccato mortal!. Da itself were not ; when some, with Dr. lin- 

his omnibus scio re ipra Lutherum sen- gard, pretend that he believed in transub- 

tire eadem, sed ineruditi qusedam cgus stantiation; and others, with Mr. Alex- 

^ooTUCurepa dicta, cum non videant quo ftnder Knox, suppose him to have held 

Srtineant, nimium amant."— Epist., p. the unintelligible middle hypothwis which 

5 (edit. 1647) ®^ prefer. Bertram writes with more 

I am not convinced that this apology for candor and clearness than some Protes- 
Luther is sufficient. Words are, of course, **^*» ^f the school of Bucer and Calvin, 
to be explahied, when ambiguous, by the ^^J^^ *^« question tersely thus:- 
context and scope of the argument. But "Utrum quod in coena Domhii fideUum 
when single detached aphorisms, or even <«« f*"'*'"'*' *^n>«« ft sanguis Chnsti in 
complete sentences in a paragn^ph, bear mysterio sive figure fiat, an in veritate ; " 
one obvious sense, I do not see that we can determining for the ronner. 
hold the writer absolved from the hnputa- ™?"ft-^®„"^?' If ^« *«^ ^2 ^*^* ": 
tion of that meaning because he may ^nted to the Zuinglian tenets, if he could 
■omewhere else have used a language in- >»»^« believed the church to have remamed 
consistent with it. If the CoUoquia Men- «> ^^ng in a portentous error. Nisi me 
salia are to be ftilly relied upon, Luther P^T^^i tantusecclesiae consensus, pos^ 
continued to talk in the same Antinomian In <Kcolampadii sententtem pedibus dis 
strain as before, though he grew some- ^^'^^* *** ***, P*"***®* ^^^^ «"»* 
tfanes more cautious in ?^ting. See chap, teadit «jripturerum interp^eeecclesia.'--- 
xli of that work ^' ^^' ^^^ **'''°^ *^® before, in a let- 

» [The Zuingliim dortrlne, which denies ^^ *1?^!?*^"2 j** ^S?^*? ^^ 1?^ 

Um nal, in the sense of Uteral and fub- «««»<* "^ **»« <>*«**»• "^ (BcolampadlM 
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6. The Lutheran princes, who the year before had acquired 
the name of Protestante hj their protest against the oonfesdon 
resohitions of the majority in the diet of Spire, pre- j' Aug^ 
sented in 1530 to that held at Augsburg the cele- "^' 
brated Confession, which embodies their religious creed. It 
hn^ been said that there are material changes in subse« 
quent editions ; but this is denied hj the Lutherans. Their 
denial can only be as to the materiality; for the fact is 
clear.' 

7. Meantime it was not all the former opponents of abuses 
in the church who now served under the banner of conduct of 
either Luther or Zwingle. Some few, like Sir *>««»«■• 
Thomas More, went violently back to the extreme of main- 
taining the whole fabric of superstition: a greater number, 
without abandoning their own private sentiments, shrunk, for 
various reasons, from an avowed separation from the church* 
Such we may reckon Faber Stapulensis, the most learned 
Frenchman of that age, after Budseus; such perhaps was 
Bud(eus himself;' and such were Bilibaldus Pirckheimer,' 
Petrus Mosellanus, Beatus Rhenanus, and Wimpfeling, all 
men of just renown in their time. Such, above all, we may 
Ray, was Erasmus, the precursor of bolder prophets than him- 
self, who, in all his latter years, stood in a very unenviable 
state, exposed to the shafts of two parties who forgave no man 
that mo(1eration which was a reproach to themselves. At the 
beginning of this period, he had certainly an esteem for Me* 
lanchthon, CEcolampadius, and other reformers; and though 
already shocked by the violence of Luther, which he expected 

abore thiit of Luther, if both were private In the editSoni of 1581, we read : " De 

opinions ; but prefers the authority of the ooena Domini doeent, quod corpus et san- 

church to either. '* Bflhi non dispUoeret guis Chrlsti vers adsint, et distribuantur 

<ErobunpadU sententia, nisi obetaret con- Teseentibus in eoena Domini et improbant 

seiwuii eccleAl». Nee enim rldeo quid agat secus docentes." In those of 1640, it rune 

corpus insensibile nee utiUtatem aUaturum thus: **De eoena Domini decent, quod 

id wntiretur, modo adsit in svmbolis gratia eom pane et Tino rere exhibeantur corpus 

spiritualiM. Et tamen ab eoclesisB consensu et sanguis Cliristi Teseentibus in ooena 

non poasium diseedere, neo unquam dis- DominT" 

eesid. Tu idc dissentis ab (Boolampadio, ut * BndsBus was suspected of Protestant- 

eum Luthero sentire malls, quam cum ee- ism, and disapprored many things in his 

clef<ia. " — Ep. Dccerxiii. Sadolet thought, own church ; but tlie passages quoted from 

Uke Brannus, that the whole church could him by Gerdes, 1. 186, proTe that he did 

not haTe been in so great an error as the not mean to take ttie leap, 

corporal presence would be, if hlaa^ for so * Oerdes, toI. 1. € 06-83. We have seen 

many ages. Sadoletl l£pistol«, p. 161.— abore the moderauon of Pirckheim«r in 

1842.1 some respects. I am not sure, howerer, 

> Bofliuet, Variations des EgUses Pro- that he <ud not comply with the Reibrmn- 

testantes, vol. 1. ; Seckendorf, p. 170 ; tion alter It was established at Nurem- 

Clement, BibUothique Curleose, TOl. U. beif . 
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to ruin the cause altogether, had not begun to speak of him 
with disapprobation.^ In several points of opinion he pro- 
fessed to coincide with the Grennan reformers ; but his own 
temper was not decisive. He was capable of viewing a sub- 
ject in various lights ; his learning, as well as natural dispo- 
sition, kept him irresolute; and it might not be easy to 
determine accurately the tenets of so voluminous a theologian. 
One thing was manifest, that he had greatly contributed to 
the success of the Reformation. It was said that Erasmus 
had laid the egg, and Luther had hatched it. Erasmus after- 
wards, when more alienated from the new party, observed 
that he had laid a hen's egg, but Luther had hatched a crow's.* 
Whatever was the bird, it pecked still at the church. In 1522 
came out the Colloquies of Erasmus, a book even now much 
read, and deserving to be so. It was professedly designed for 
the instruction and amusement of youth ; but both are con- 
veyed at the expense of the prevalent usages in religion. 
The monkish party could not be blind to its effect. The 
faculty of theology at Paris, in 1526, led by one Beda, a most 
bigoted enemy of Erasmus, censured the Colloquies for slight- 
ing the fasts of the church, virginity, monkery, pilgrimages, 
and other established parts of the religious system. They in- 
curred of course the displeasure of Rome, and have several 
times been forbidden to be read in schools. Erasmus pre- 
tended that in his *lx9vo<^yia he only turned into ridicule the 
abuse of fasting, and not the ordinances of the church. It 
would be difficult, however, to fmd out this distinction in the 
dialogue, or indeed any thing favorable to the ecclesiastical 
cause in the whole book of Colloquies. The clergy are eveiy- 
where represented as idle and corrupt. No one who desired 
to render established institutions odious could set about it in a 
shorter or surer way ; and it would be strange if Erasmus had 
not done the church more harm by such publications than he 
could compensate by a few sneers at the reformers in his pri- 

i " Male metno misero Lnthero ; sloiin- **Liitbercu, quod negarl non potetit. 

diqae ferret eoi^juratio ; dc undiqne irri- optimam fobulam sosceperat, et OhriHti 

tantnr in illnm principes, ac pnecipai Leo pene aboUd n^otium sumino cum orbia 

pontifex. Udnam Luthenu meam aeca- applauau coeperat agere. Sed utinam rem 

tas conailium, ab odiosls illls ac seditiosls tantam graytoribos ac iedatioribiM ^Imei 

abstinuiMet. Ploa erat fructOa et minus comdliis, mi^reque cum animi calamique 

inTidiie. Panun emet unnm hominem moderanone; atque utinam in scriptia 

perire ; at res haec illia succedit, nemo feret iUius non easent tarn multa bona, aut sua 

iUoram inaotentiam. Non conquieacent bona non Titi3bmet malis baud ferendis '* 

dooee Ungoaa ao bonaa liteiaa omnea sub- — Epist. doxxxv., 8d Sept. 1621. 

varlMiat?*— Bpiat Dncriii., Sept. 1690. « Epist. Docxix., Dec. IfiM. 
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rate letters. In the single year 1527, Colinseus printed 
24,000 copies of the Colloquies, all of which were sold. 

8. But, about the time of this very publication, we find 
Erasmus growing by degrees more averse to the EBUmate 
radical innovations of Luther. He has been severely "' **• 
blamed for this by most Protestants ; and doubtless, so far as 
an undue appi*ehension of giving offence to the powerful, or 
losing his pensions from the emperor and king of England, 
might influence him, no one can undertake his defence. But 
it is to be remembered, that he did not by any means espouse 
all tlie opinions either of Luther or Zwingle; that he was dis- 
gusted at the virulent language too common among the reform- 
ers, and at the outrages committed by the populace ; that he 
anticipated great evils from the presumptuousness of ignorant 
men in judging for themselves in religion ; that he probably 
was sincere in what he always maintained as to the necessity 
of preserving the communion of the Catholic Church, which 
he thought consistent with much latitude of private faith ; and 
that, if he had gone among the reformers, he must either have 
concealed his real opinions more than he had hitherto done, or 
lived, as Melanchthon did afterwards, the victim of calumny 
and oppression. He had also to allege that the fruits of the 
Reformation had by no means shown themselves in a more 
virtuous conduct, and that many heated enthusiasts were de- 
j)re('iating l)oth all profane studies and all assistance of learn- 
ing in theology.* 

1 The letten of Emtmaf , written nnder imther more a Proteetant than Erennua ; 

the Hpur of immediate feelingR, are a per- so that there is no fldr soiplcion of tem- 

petual commentary on the mkchieCfi with poriiing. The reader may alao look at the 

which the Reformation, In his opinion, i88th and 798d Epiatlee, on the wild doo- 

wait accompanied. '* C'ivitateii aliquot Ger- trinee of the Anabapttete and other re> 

mania? implentur ermribun, def>ertoribus formers : and at the 781st, on the effects 

momtfteriorum, sacerdotibus co^jugatiii. of Parers first preaching at Basle in 1526. 

plerisque fameliris ac nudis. Nee aliud See also Bayle, '* Farel," note B. 
quam saltatur, editur, bibiturac subatur ; It is become Tery much the practice 

nee docenC nee ditvunt ; nulla ritse so- with our Engilsh writers to censure Eras- 

brietati, nulla sinceritas. Ubicunque snnt, mus for his conduct at this time. Milner 

Ihi Jai>ent omnes bon« dlsciplinse cum rarely does Justice to any one who did not 

pleUt« ." — (1527.) Epint. iiceceU. *' Satis serrilely follow Luther. And Dr. Cox, in 

jam din audivimns, Kvangellum, Eran- his Life of Melanchthon. p. 85, speaks of 

fclium, Erangelium ; mores Evangelicos a third pcuty, *^at the nead of which the 

deitideramuii/' — Epbit. Dceccxlyi. '* Duo learned, witty, Tacillatlng, araricious, and 

tantum qua^runt, censum et uxorem. artful Erasmus is unquestionably to be 

Csptera prestat iUi.<« Evangelium, hoc est, placed.*' I do not deny his claim to this 

Gitetitatem TiTendl ut Tolunt.'* — Epist. place, but whv the last three epithets? 

ri. *' Tales vidi mores (BaKlleae) ut ed- Can Erasmus be shown to have vacillated 

amsi minus di<plicuisi^nt dogmata, non In his tenets ? If he had done so, it might 

plaruiaset tamen cum hcgusmodi [sic] be no great reproach; but his religious 

ftedus Inire.'' — Epixt. mIxtI Both these creed was neariy that of the moderate 

Uat are addressed to Pirckheimer, who was Ufsmben of the Church of Borne, nor bsvt 
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ERASMUS'S CONTROVERSY WITH LUTHER. Part I. 



9. In 1524, Erasmus, at the instigation of those who were 
Hiacontro- rcsolved to dislodgc him from a neutral station his 
▼ersywith timidity rather affected, published his Diatribe de 
libeix) arbitrio ; selecting a topic upon which Luther, 
in the opinion of most reasonable men, was very open to 
attack. Luther answered in a treatise, De servo arbitrio; 
flinching not, as suited his character, from any tenet because 
it seemed paradoxical, or revolting to general prejudice. The 
controversy ended with a reply of Erasmus, entitled Hyperas- 
pistes.^ It is not to be understood, from the titles of these 



I observed any proof of a change in it. 
But vacillationf some would reply, may be 
imputed to his conduct. I hardly think 
this word b applicable ; though he acted 
from particular impubies, which might 
make liim §eem a little inconeiatent in 
spirit, and certainly wrote letters not al- 
ways in the same tone, according to his 
own temper at the moment, or that of his 
oorrespondent. Nor was he araricious : at 
least I know no proof of it ; and as to the 
epithet '^artfbl,'' it ill applies to a man 
who was perpetually involving liimself by 
an unguarded and imprudent behavior. 
Dr. Cox proceeds to charge Erasmus with 
seeking a cardinal's hat. But of this there 
Is neither proof nor probability : he always 
declared his reluctance to accept that 
honor; and I cannot think, that in any 
part of his life he went the right way to 
obtain it. 

Those who arraign Erasmus so severely 
(and I am not undertaking the defence of 
every passage in his voluminous Epistles) 
must proc^d either on the assumption 
that no man of his learning and ability 
could honestly remain in the communion 
of the Church of Rome, which is the 
height of bigotry and ignorance ; or that, 
according to his own religious opinions, it 
was impossible for him to do so. This Is 
somewhat more tenable, inasmuch as it 
can only be answered by a g;ood deal of 
attention to his writings. But, from va* 
rious passages in them, it may be inferred, 
that, though hto mind was not made np 
on several points, and perhaps for that 
reason, lie thought it right to follow, in 
assent as well as conformity, the catholic 
tradition of the chiirch ; and, above all, 
not to separate from her communion. The 
reader may consult, for Erasmus's opinions 
on some chief points of controversy, his 
Epistles, Doocxxiii., Dccccixxvii. (which 
Jortin has a little misunderstood), Mxxxv., 
mUU., Mxciii. And see Jortin's own fidr 
statement of the ease, 1. 274. 

Melanchthon had doabtless a sweeter 
tamper and a larger measure of human 
e hari tles than SxMmas, nor woaU I wish 



to vindicate one great man at the expense 
of another. But I cannot refrain fh>m 
saying, that no passage in the letters of 
Erasmus is read with so much pain as that 
in which Melanchthon, after Luther's 
death, and writing to one not very friendly, 
says of his connection with the founder of 
the Reformation, ^' Tuli servitutem peene 
deformem," fcc. — Epist. Melanchthon, p. 
21 (edit. 1647). But the characters of 
literary men are cruelly tried by their cor- 
respondence, especially in an age when 
more conventional dissimulation was au- 
thorized by usage than at present. 

^ Seckendorf took hold of a few words 
in a letter of Erasmus, to insinuate that 
he had taken a side against his conscience 
in writing his treatiite, De libero arbitrio. 
Jortin, acute as he was, seems to have un- 
derstood the passage the same way, and 
endeavors to explain away the sense, as if 
he meant only that he had undertaken the 
task unwillingly. Milner, of course, re- 
peats the imputation ; though it must be 
owned, that, perceiving the absurdity of 
making Erasmus deny what in all his 
wiiUngs appears to have been his real 
opinion, he adopts Jortin's solution. I am 
persuaded that they are all mistaken, and 
that Erasmus was no more referring to his 
treatise against Luther than to the Trojan 
war. The words occur in an answer to a let- 
ter of Vivos, written flrom London, wherein 
he had blamed some passages in the Co lo- 
quies on the usual grounds of their free 
dom as to ecclesiastical practices. Eras 
mus, rather piqued at this, after replying 
to the observations, insinuates to Vives 
that the latter had not written of his own 
five-will, but at the instigation of some su- 
perior. ^* Verum, ut ingenue dicam, per- 
didimus liberum arbitrium. Ulio mihi 
aliud dictabat animus, aliud scribebst ca- 
lamus." By a figure of speech &r fh>m 
nnusual, he delicately suggests his own 
suspicion as Vives's apology. And the next 
letter of Vives leaves no room for doubt : 
^'Liberum arbitrium non perdidimus. 
quod tu asserueris," — words that could 
a»Te BO poBsibla meaning, upon the hypc^ 
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tracts, that the question of free-will was discussed between 
Luther and Erasmus in a. philosophical sense; though Me- 
lanchthon in his Loci Communes, like the modem Calvinists, 
had combined the theological position of the spiritual inabilitj 
of man with the metaphysical tenet of general necessity. 
Luther on most occasions, though not uniformly, acknowledged 
the freedom of the will as to indifferent actions, and also as to 
what they called the works of the law. But he maintained, 
that, even when regenerated and sanctified by faith and the 
Spirit, man had no spiritual free-will ; and as before that time 
he could do no good, so after it he had no power to do ill ; nor 
indeed could he, in a strict sense, do either good or ill, God 
always working in him, so that all his acts were properly the 
acts of God, though, man's will being of course the proximate 
cause, they might, in a secondary sense, be ascribed to him. 
It was this that Erasmus denied, in conformity with the doc- 
trine afterwards held by the Council of Trent, by the Church 
of England, and, if we may depend on the statements of 
writei-s of authority, by Melanchthon and most of the later 
Lutherans. From the time of this controversy, Luther seemg 
to have always spoken of Erasmus with extreme ill-will ; and, 
if the other was a little more measured in his expressions, he 
fell not a jot behind in dislike.^ 

10. The epistles of Erasmus, which occupy two folio vol- 
umes in the best edition of his works, are a vast chM^j,, 
trea-^ure for the ecclesiastical and literary history of of Us 
his times.* Morhof advises the student to common- *^ 
place them ; a task which, even in his age, few would have 

theidii of Seckendoif . There Is nothing In Kood, or so well with ttie wicked.** — eh. vU 

the context that can Justify it ; and it is " Lutheros," sajs the other. ** sic respon- 

equally diflicult to maintain the interpre- dit (diatribte de Ubero arbitrio) ut ante lae 

tation Jortin givee of the phrase, " aUud in neminem Timlentias ; et homo suavis 

dictabat animus, aliudscribebat calamus," poeteditom libmm per literu d^rat se 

which can mean nothing but that he wrote m me esse aolmo candidiMimo, ao prope- 

what be did not think. The letters are modnm poetulat, at ipsi gratias agA:n, 

Doccxxix., Dcoclzxi., Dcoclxxri. in Eras- quod me tam ciTiUter tractaVlt, longe alitor 

mu8*8 Epistles ; or the reader may torn to scriptolms si com hoste fldsset res."— 

Jortin, i. 413. Sp. Doocxzxri. 

1 Many of Luther^s strokes at Brasmus * [Many of the epistles of Srasmns were 

occur in the CoUoqula Mensalia. which I pabUsbed br Khenanos from the press of 

quote from the translation: *' Erasmus Frorenius about 1519. He pretended to be 

can do nothing but caril and flout : he angry, and that Frobenius had done this 

cannot confute." '* I charge you in my against his will ; which eren Jortin per- 

will and testament, that you hate and cdres to be untrue. Epist. dtU. This 

loathe Erasmus, that Tiper." — ch. xlir. was a little like Voltaire, to whose physiog- 

'* He called Enuimus an epicure and un- nomy that of Erasmus has often been 

godly croature, for thinking, that, if Ood obeerred to bear some resemblaooe ; and 

aealed with men here on earth as they de- be has been suspected of other rimilav 

•erred, it would not go k> iU with the tiioka. — 1842.] 
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spared leisure to perform, and which the good index of thie 
Leyden edition renders less important. Few men carry on so 
long and extensive a correspondence without affording some 
vulnerable points to the criticism of posterity. The failings 
of Erasmus have been already adverted to : it is from his own 
letters that we derive our chief knowledge of them. An 
extreme sensibility to blame in his own person, with little 
regard to that of others; a genuine warmth of friendship 
towards some, but an artificial pretence of it too frequently 
assumed; an inconsistency of profession both as to persons 
and opinions, partly arising from the different character of his 
correspondence, but in a great degree from the varying im- 
pulses of his ardent mind, — tend to abate that respect which 
the name of Erasmus at first excites, and which, on a candid 
estimate of his whole life, and the tenor even of this correspon- 
dence, it ought to retain. He was the first conspicuous enemy 
of ignorance and superstition ; the first restorer of Christian 
morality on a Scriptural foundation ; and, notwithstanding the 
ridiculous assertion of some moderns that he wanted theologi- 
cal learning, the first who possessed it in its proper sense, and 
applied it to its proper end. 

11. In every succeeding year, the letters of Ei*asmus be- 
HiB aiienar tray increasing animosity against the reformers. He 
^r»^ had long been on good terms with Zwingle and CEco- 
ibrmera lampadius, but became so estranged by these party 
''**"^^"*^' differences, that he speaks of their death with a sort 
of triumph.^ He still, however, kept up some intercourse 
with Melanchthon. The latter years of Erasmus could not 
have been happy : he lived in a perpetual irritation from the 
attacks of adversaries on every side ; his avowed dislike of the 

1 " Bene habct, quod duo Coryphaei pe- ner quotes this, leaTing poor Enismua 

rieriut, Zuinglius in acie, (Ecolainpadius to his reader's indignation for what he 

paulo poet febri et apostemate. Quod si would insinuate to be a piece of the groat- 

illis favisset Ewa^iMC^ actum fUisset de est baseness. But, in good truth, what 

nobis."- Epist. MccT. It is, of course, to ^8^* **??.®^^?^^?' ^ ?*! **** 7?^ 
be regretted that Erasmus allowed this wo«<«% if it could be interpreted as clahn- 

passage to escape hhn, even in a letter. i»K.^^^™«^,^* *? *»*" <\T" **•**..• w ^® ^^ ^"^^ 
With (Ecolampadius he had long carried J^«»«' as ^olampadius wel knew, hi ex- 

on a correspoSence. In some book the Jf'*^' P^*^**P' ?°' *'*^" *** **** ~""* 

latter had said, "Magnus Erasmus nos- they had seen fit to pu«ue. 

ter." This was at a thne when much sus- ^J\ ^ J"*^ ^^f^ S^"?lV* *S mention, 

picion was entertained of Erasmus, who that he never dissembled his affection for 

writes rather amusingly, in February, 1626, J^^ Berquin, the first martyr to Protcs- 

to complain; telling (Ecolampadius* that it Ji5j»«™ *" ^Su' Y^"^ "'fu?"'?®** ^** 

was best neither toT)e praised nor blame.1 ^i «^««» ,*° J^®^"* ""^^^^ *^8*''- 

by his party, but. if they must speak of ??»*• Dfccclxxyi. Erasmus had no more 

him, h^would prefer their censui^be- ^3J^^ «°"^ than In the uniTeirity 

tag styled no«<«r. EpUt. Dccxxviil Ifil- « "™« 
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reformers by no means assuaging the yirulence of his original 
foes in the church, or removing the suspicion of lukewarmness 
in the orthodox cause. Part of this should fairly be ascribed 
to the real independence of his mind in the formation of his 
opinions, though not always in their expression, and to their 
incompatibility with the extreme doctrines of either side. But 
an habitual indiscretion, the besetting sin of literary men, who 
seldom i*estrain their wit, rendered this hostility far more 
general than it need have been ; and, accompanied as it was 
with a real timidity of character, exposed him to the charge of 
insincerity, which he could better palliate by the example of 
others than deny to have some foundation. Erasmus died in 
1536, having returned to Basle, which, on pretence of the 
alterations in religion, he had quitted for Friburg in Brisgau a 
few years before. No differences of opinion had abated the 
pride of the citizens of Basle in their illustrious visitor. Eras- 
mus lies interred in their cathedral, the earliest, except CEco- 
lampadius, in the long list of the literary dead which have 
rendered that cemetery conspicuous in Europe. 

1 2. The most striking effect of the first preaching of the 
Reformation was that it appealed to the ignorant ; 

and though political liberty, in the sense we use the tb?rofonn- 
word, cannot be reckoned the aim of those who intro- fj! *** *^ 
duced it, yet there predominated that revolutionary 
spirit which loves to witness destruction for its own sake, and 
that intoxicated self-confidence which renders folly mischievous. 
Women took an active part in religious dispute ; and, though 
in some respects the Roman Catholic religion is very con- 
genial to the female sex, we cannot be surprised that many 
ladies might be good Protestants against the fight of any to 
judge better than themselves. The translation of the New 
Testament by Luther in 1522, and of the Old a few years 
later, gave weapons to all disputants : it was common to hold 
conferences before the burgomasters of Grerman and Swiss 
towns, who settled the points in controversy, one way or other, 
perhaps as well as the learned would have done. 

13. We cannot give any attention to the story of the Re- 
formation, without being sti*uck by the extraordinary 
analogy it bears to that of the last fifty years. He {hSeSiMi 
who would study the spirit of this mighty age may ^^th the 
see it reflected as in a mirror from the days of Lu- **"*" 
ther and Erasmus. Man, who, speaking of Mm coUectivelyi 
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has never reasoned for himself, is the puppet of impulses and 
prejudices, be they for good or for evU. These are, in the 
usual course of things, traditional notions and sentiments, 
strengthened by repetition, and running into habitual trains of 
thought. Nothing is more difficult, in general, than to make 
a nation perceive any thing as true, or seek its own interest in 
any manner, but as its forefathers have opined or acted. 
Change in these respects has been, even in Europe, where 
there is most of flexibility, very gradual ; the work, not of 
argument or instruction, but of exterior circumstances slowly 
operating through a long lapse of time. There have been, 
however, some remarkable exceptions to this law of uniformity, 
or, if I may use the term, of secular variation. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity seems to have produced a very rapid 
subversion of ancient prejudices, a very conspicuous alteration 
of the whole channel through which moral sentiments flow, in 
nations that have at once received it. This has also not 
unfrequently happened through the influence of Mohanmied* 
ism in the East. Next to these great revolutions in extent 
and degree, stand the two periods we have begun by compar- 
ing; that of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, and 
that of political innovation wherein we have long lived. In 
each the characteristic features are a contempt for antiquity, a 
shifting of prejudices, an inward sense of self-esteem leading 
to an assertion of private judgment in the most uninformed, 
a sanguine confidence in the amelioration of human affairs, a 
flxing of the heart on great ends, with a comparative disregard 
of all things intermediate. In each there has been so much of 
alloy in the motives, and, still more, so much of danger and 
suffering in the means, that the cautious and moderate have 
shrunk back, and sometimes retraced their own steps rather 
than encounter evils which at a distance they had not seen in 
their full magnitude. Hence we may pronounce with certainty 
what Luther, Hutten, Carlostadt, what again More, Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, Cassander, would have been in the nineteenth 
century, and what our own contemporaries would have been 
in their times. But we are too apt to judge others, not as the 
individualities of personal character and the varying aspects 
of circumstances rendered them, and would have rendered us, 
but according to our opinion of the consequences, which, even 
if estimated by us rightly, were such as they could not deter- 
minately have foreseen. 



Chaf. VI CALVIN. 868 

14. In 1531, Zwingle lost his life on the field of battle. It 
was the custom of the Swiss that their pastors should 

attend the citizens in war to exhort the combatants 
and console the dying. But the Reformers soon acquired a 
new chief in a young man superior in learning and probably 
in genius, John Calvin, a native of Noyon in Picardy. His 
Institutions, published in 1536, became the text^book mg iQ,ti- 
of a powerful body, who deviated in some few points *"^"- 
fix>m the Helvetic school of Zwingle. They are dedicated to 
Francis L, in language good, though not perhaps as choice as 
would have been written in Italy, temperate, judicious, and 
likely to prevail upon the general reader, if not upon the 
king. This treatise was the most systematic and extensive 
defence and exposition of the Protestant doctrine which had 
appeared. Without the overstrained phrases and wilful para- 
doxes of Luther's earlier writings, the Institutes of Calvin 
seem to contain most of his predecessor's theological doctrine, 
except as to the corporal presence. He adopted a middle 
course as to this, and endeavored to distinguish himself from 
the Helvetic divines. It is well known that he brouglit for- 
ward the predestinarian tenets of Augustin more fully than 
Luther, who seems, however, to have maintained them with 
equal confidence. They appeared to Calvin, as doubtless they 
are, clearly deducible from their common doctrine as to the 
sinfulness of all natural actions, and the arbitrary irresistible 
conversion of the passive soul by the power of God. The 
city of Greneva, throwing off subjection to its bishop, and em- 
bracing the reformed religion in 1536, invited Calvin to an 
asylum, where he soon became the guide and legislator, though 
never the ostensible magistrate, of the new republic 

15. The Helvetian reformers at Zurich and Bern were now 
more and more separated from the Lutherans ; and, 

in spite of frequent endeavors to reconcile their differencM 
differences, each party, but especially the latter, JJJJSmh 
became as exclusive and nearly as intolerant as the 
church which they had quitted. Among the Lutherans them- 
selves, those who rigidly adhered to the spirit of their 
founder's doctrine grew estranged, not externally, but in 
language and affection, from the followers of Melanchthon.^ 

> "Amndorflus Luthero acrijwit, Tipcnun (edit. 1647). Luther^s temper seems to 
•am lo rinu ftlere, me signlncans, omitto have grown more impracticable as lie ad- 
laamultft." — .Kpist. ifeianp.hthoii, p. 460 Taocod in lift. Melanchthon threataoed 
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Luther himself, who never withdrew his friendship from the 
latter, seems to have been alternately under his influence and 
that of inferior men. The Anabaptists, in their well-known 
occupation of Munster, gave such proof of the tremendous con- 
sequences of fanaticism, generated in great measure by the 
Lutheran tenet of assurance, that the paramount necessity of 
maintaining human society tended more to silence these theo- 
logical subtleties than any arguments of the same class. And, 
from this time, that sect itself, if it did not lose all its 
enthusiasm, learned how to regulate it in subordination to 
legal and moral duties. 

16. England, which had long contained the remnants of 

Wicliffe's followers, could not remain a stranger to 
teneS" this revolution. Tyndale's New Testament was 
g^J» printed at Antwerp in 1526; the first translation that 

had been made into English. The cause of this 
delay has been already explained, and great pains were taken 
to suppress the circulation of Tyndale*s version. But Eng- 
land was then inclined to take its religion from the nod of 
a capricious tyrant. Persecution would have long repressed 



o leave him. Amsdorf and that class of 
uen flattered his pride. See the follovring 
letters. In one, written about 1549, he 
says : '* Tuli etiam antea serritutem psene 
dcdTonnem cum saepe Lutherus ma^ sujb 
naturae, in qua <^iXov£LKia erat haud 6x- 
Igua, quam vel personae suad, rel utilitati 
oommuni serviret." — p. 21. This letter 
is too apologetical and temporizing. '^ Neo 
moTi has controversias qnse diatraxerunt 
rempublicam ; sed incidi in motas, quae 
cum et multae esMent et inexplicatae. quo- 
dam simplici studio quaerendae veritatis, 
1>nesertim cum multi docti et saplentes 
nitio applauderent, considerare eas coepi. 
Kt quanquam materias quasdam horridio> 
re« autor initio miscuerat, tamen alia Tera 
et neoessaria non putavi rejicienda e^e. 
Haec cum excerpta amplecterer, paulatim 
aliauas absurdM oplniones vel sustuli vel 
lemi." Melan<;hthon should have remem- 
bered that no one had laid down these 
opinions with more unreserve, or in a more 
** horrid " way of disputation, than him- 
self in the first edition of his Loci Com- 
munes. In these and other passages, he 
endeavors to strike at Luther for faults 
which were equally his own, though doubt- 
less not so long persisted in. 

Melanchthon, in the first edition of the 

Loci Communes, which will scarcely be 

foand except in Von der ILurdt, sums up 

the free-will question thus : — 

** Si ad praedestioationem re&raa homar 



nam voluntatem, nee in extemls, nee in 
internis operibus uUa est Ubertas, sed 
eveniunt omnia juxta desUnationem divi- 
nam. 

*■'' Si ad opera externa referas voluntatem, 
quaedam videtur esse, judicio naturae, li- 
bertas. 

** Si adaffectus referas voluntatem, nulla 
plane Ubertas est, etiam naturae judicio." 
This proves what I have said in another 
place, that Melanchthon held the doctrine 
of strict philosophiciil necessity. Luther 
does the same, in express words, once at 
least in the treatise De servo arbitrio, 
vol. U. fol. 429 (edit. Wittenberg, 1554). 

In an epbtle often quoted by others, 
Melanchthon wrote : *' Nimis horridae fu- 
erunt apud nostroa disputationes de (kto, 
et disciplinas nocuerunt." But a more 
thoroughly ingenuous man might have said 
nostrm for apud nostras. Certain it is, 
however, that ho had changed his opinions 
considerably before 1540, when he pub- 
lished his Moralis Philosophiae Epitome, 
which contains evidence of his holding the 
synergism, or activity, and co-operation 
with divine grace of the human will. See 
p. 39. 

The animosity excited in the violent 
Lutherans by Melanchthon 's moderation 
in drawing up the Confession of Augsburg 
is shown in Camerarius, Vita Melanch- 
thon, p. 124 (edit. 1693). From this tima 
it continued to harass him till bla doatti. 
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the spirit of free judgment, and the king, for Henry's life at 
least, have retained his claim to the papal honor conferred on 
him as defender of the faith, if " gospel light," as Gray has 
rather affectedly expressed it, had not " flashed from Boleyn'a 
eyes." But we shall not dwell on so trite a subject It is 
less familiar to every one, that in Italy the seeds of j^ j^ 
the Ilcformation were early and widely sown. A 
translation of Melanchthon's Loci Communes, under the name 
of Ip|>ofilo da Terra Nigra, was printed at Venice in 1521, 
the very year of its appearance at Wittenberg : the works of 
Luther, Zwingle, and Bucer were also circulated under false 
names.* The Italian translations of Scripture made in the 
fifteenth century were continually reprinted; and, in 1530, 
a new version was published at Venice by Brucioli, with a 
preface written in a Protestant tone.* The great intercourse 
of Italy with the Cisalpine nations through war and com- 
merce, and the partiality of Renee of France, Duchess of 
Ferrara, to the new doctrines, whose disciples she encouraged 
at her court, under the pretext of literature, contributed to 
spread an active spirit of inquiry. In almost every consider- 
able city, between 1525 and 1540, we find proofs of a small 
band of Protestants, not in general abandoning the outward 
profession of the church, but coinciding in most respects with 
Luther or Zwingle. It has lately been proved that a very 
early proselyte to the Reformation, and one whom we should 
least expect to find in that number, was Bemi, before the 
completion, if not the commencement, of his labor on the 
Orlando Innamorato ; which he attempted to render in some 
places the vehicle of his disapprobation of the church. This 
may account for the freedom from indecency which distin- 
guishes that poem, and contrasts with the great licentiousness 
of Berni's lighter and earlier productions? 

> M*Crie*f ni«t. of Refbmuitioa In Italy, do Iniuunoimto. Th«j are of a decidedly 

Epigrams were written in (kror of Lnther Protestant character. For theee etanias 

at early as 1621 ; p. 82. others are substituted in the printed edl- 

* Id., p- 63, 56. tions much inferior, and, what \i remark- 

* ThL<« curious and unexpected fiiet was able, almost the only indecent pissaae in 
brought to light by Mr. Panixsi, who found the whole poem. Mr. Panixzi ia of opinion 
a short pamphlet of extreme scarcity, and that great liberties have been taken with 
unnoticed. I belieTe, by Zeno or any other the Orlando Innamorato, which is a po<<t- 
bihUograpner(exceptNiceron,xxxTiii. 76), humous publication; the earliest edition 
in the library of Mr. Gi^nrille. It is writ- being at Venice, 1541, five years after the 
ten by Peter Pa il Vergerio, and printed at author^s death. Vergerio, in this tract, 



Basle in 1554. This contains eighteen the whole of which has been reprinted by 
•tansas, intended to have been prefixed by Mr. P. in iii. 351 of his Boiardo, 
B«mi to the twentieth oanto of the Orlaa- Bemi : " Costul quasi agli ultimi si 
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17. The Italians are an imaginative, but not essentially a 
Italian superstitious people, or liable, nationally speaking, 
heterodoxy. ^ ^j^^ gloomy prejudices that master the reason. 
Among the classes whose better education had strengthened 
and developed the acuteness and intelligence so general in 
Italy, a silent disbelief of the popular religion was far more 
usual than in any other country. In the majority, this has 
always taken the turn of a complete rejection of all posi- 
tive faith; but, at the era of the Reformation especially, 
the substitution of Protestant for Romish Christianity was an 
alternative to be embraced by men of more serious tempera- 
ments. Certain it is, that we find traces of this aberration 
from orthodoxy, in one or the other form, through much of 
the literature of Italy; sometimes displaying itself only in 
censures of the vices of the clergy, — censures from which, 
though in other ages they had been almost universal, the 
rigidly Catholic party began now to abstain. We have 
already mentioned Pontanus and Mantuan. Trissino, in his 
Italia Liberata, introduces a sharp invective against the 
Church of Rome.^ The Zodiachus Vitae of ManzoUi, whose 
assumed Latin name, by which he is better known, was 
Palingenius Stellatus, teems with invectives against the 
monks, and certainly springs from a Protestant source.* The 

non fH altro che came e mondo ; di che ci strong, will show the opinion of one con- 

fonno ampia fede alcuni suoi capitoU e Tersant with the literature and history 

noesie, delle quail egli molU fogli lnbratt6. of those times : " The more we reflect on 

Ma perch6 il nome suo era scritto nel libro the state of Italy at that time, the more 

della vita, ne era possibile ch' egli potesse have we reason to suspect that the reform- 

fuggirc delle mani del celeste padre, &c. ing tenets were as popular among the 

Veggendo egli che questo gran tiranno non higher clasfles in Italy in those days as 

pemiittea onde alcuno poteese comporre liberal notions in ours." — p. 361. 

air aperta di quei Jibri, per IJ qiJ»U ajtoi , ^his passage, which is in the sixteenth 

"^ l!!°!5^. ''*"'; ''^P^^^UT-' canto, wiUtSfbund in Roscoe's Leo X., 

ISSl ??h^ n^fiSfo ^^ZSJL Tn^o« APP«^d- No. 164 ; but the reader would be 

certo hbro profeno chiamato fanamo«- mistaken in supposing, as Roscoe's lan- 

"'*°!l»'* n'^"*"*' ^r5f i*"? °™^!.A°^ g»^ «ema to iSplyf that it is only con- 
M>mpo«to il Berna [sic] s' «n>magin6 ^ J^^ ,„ ^^^^ first *^^tion of 1548. The 
fine un bel trattato; e cl6 fa ch' egU ri ftct is, that Trissino canceUed these lines In 

^ ,f y'^^J^'^^L^ I il^.?S^ «»« «^W copies of that edition, so that 
di quel Ubro, di che wso n» era ottimo ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ but 

.Tteflce, e po^ afgiungendoTi <« juoalcune ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^j^„ ^^ ^^4 ^^ 

stanae, pensd dPenb^ con quato ooca- ^ JAhenUi printed at Verona in 1729. 

fdone e con quel mezio (insin che d^ altro *^ 

migliore ne aTesse potuto ayere) ad inseg- * The Zodiacus Vitae is a long moral 
nare UTeriti dell* Erangelio," &c. Whe- poem, the boolcs of which are named firom 
ther Vergerio is wholly to be trusted in all the signs of the aodiac. It is not Tery 
this account, more of which will be found poetical, but by no means without strong 
on relbronoe to Panixd's e<Ution of the Or- passages of sense and spirit in a lax Ho- 
lando Innamorato, I must leaye to the rattan metre. The author has said more 
competent reader. The following expres> than enough to incur the suspicion of Lo- 
gons of Mr. P., though, I think, rattier theranism. 
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first edition is of 1537, at Basle. But no one writer is more 
indignantly severe than Alamanni.^ 

18. This rapid, though rather secret, progress of heresy 
among the more educated Italians, could not fail ^^ 
to alarm their jealous church. They had not won in the 
over the populace to their side ; for, though censures "j^^ 
on the superior clergy were listened to with appro- 
bation in every country, there was little probability that the 
Italians would generally abjure modes of worship so con- 
genial to their national temper, as to have been devised, or 
retained from heathen times, in compliance with it. Even 
of those who had associated with the reformers, and have 
been in consequence reckoned among them, some were far 
from intending to break off from a church which had been 
identified with all their prejudices and pursuits. Such was 
Flaminio, one of the most elegant of poets and best of men ; 
and such was the accomplished and admirable Vittoria 
Colonna.* But those who had drunk deeper of the cup of 
free thought had no other resource, when their private assem- 
blies had been detected, and their names proscribed, than to 
fly beyond the Alps. Bernard Ochino, a Capuchin preacher 
of great eminence, being summoned to Rome, and finding his 
death resolved upon, fled to Greneva. His apostasy struck 
his admirers with astonishment, and possibly put the Italians 
more on their guard against others. Peter Martyr, well 
known aAerwards in England, soon followed him; the 
academy of Modena, a literary society highly distinguished, 
but long suspected of heresy, was compelled, in 1542, to sub- 

I haTe obwrred nrexml prooft of thifl : Lathenminn In Marching throngh Um 
the following will tidlloe : — poem, but haye omitted to make notes in 

" Sed tna pneaertim non intret Umina "^°« **• 
FmS;*^ monaehua, Tel qnaTia lege * " ^".JSf? «"*•» ^* ^' ^** ^^^ '° 

■it/>i*n1fM P»egio ) 

Hoe Aige ; peetls enim nnUa hao fanma. SiSS? 5f?^f^J°*^ ^ JS!^ 

noir rhi sunt ^^ Si^K^lS f™,**? * ^'^iS'^^ ' 

F«x hominum, fons itultitiie, lentina Sl^£i^t^S«?lI° ^ll!" 

malorum ^^ Oliilmulaaon. mencog^e e nodi. 

Agnorum .ab pdl. Inpl, mmed. eo- "~^ "• "«»*»• «'»• ■"» "^J^''^'" 

N«» ple'ute. Beam ; &l» rab inugin. ^ j,„^ g,^ ,^,^^ ^^ , ^^ 
D^lplont .eoUdc, « «,Mg.onl. to »n- SSi'^S^J^'Cr™ »'"-'••«-■»» 

• ^ r „ ntu « 1 !••▼• tho« of Flaminio in doubt : but hif 

M^o (no. T.^ igtten, published at Nutwnberg in 1671 
I wold find, probablj, nMxra deeiiit* apeak In ik^pr of bif orthodoxy. 
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scribe a declaration of faith ; and, though Lorobardy was still 
full of secret Protestants, they lived in continual terror of 
persecution during the rest of this period. The small re- 
formed church of Ferrara was broken up in 1550 : many 
were imprisoned, and one put to death.^ 

19. Meantime the natural tendency of speculative minds to 
Scrretua. P^^ss forward, though checked at this time by the 

inflexible spirit of the leaders of the Reformation, 
gave rise to some theological novelties. A Spanish physician, 
Michael Reves, commonly called Servetus, was the first to 
open a new scene in religious innovation. The ancient con- 
troversies on the Trinity had long subsided : if any remained 
whose creed was not unlike that of the Arians, we must seek 
for them among the Waldenses, or other persecuted sects. 
But even this is obscure; and Erasmus, when accused of 
Arianism, might reply with apparent truth, that no heresy 
was more extinct. Servetus, however, though not at all an 
Arian, framed a scheme, not probably quite novel, which is a 
difficult matter, but sounding very unlike what was deemed 
orthodoxy. Being an imprudent and impetuous man, he 
assailed the fundamental doctrines of reformers as much as of 
the Catholic Church with none of the management necessary 
in such cases, as the title of his book, printed in 1531, De 
Trinitatis erroribus, is enough to show. He was so little 
satisfied with his own performance, that in a second treatise, 
called Dialogues on the Trinity, he retracts the former as 
ill- written, though without having changed any of his opinions. 
These works are very scarce and obscurely worded ; but the 
tenets seem to be nearly what are called Sabellian.^ 

20. The Socinian writers derive their sect from a small 
ArfaQifon ^^"0^ of distinguished men, who met privately at 
in Italy. Viccuza about 1540 ; including Laelius Socinus, at that 
time too young to have had any influence, Ochino, Gentile, 
Alciati, and some others. Tliis fact has been doubted by 
Mosheim and M'Crie, and does not rest on much evidence ; 
while some of the above names are rather improbable.' It is 

1 Besides Dr. M'Crie*f Hifltoxy of the * The originiil editions of the works of 

Reformation in Italy, which has thrown a Senretus Tery rarely occur ; but there are 

collected light upon a subject interesting reprints of the last century, which them- 

and little fkmiliar, I have made use of his seWes are by no means common, 

predecessor, Oerdes, Specimen Italise re- > Lubieneciiui, Hist. Reformat. Poloni 

formatsB ; of Tiraboschi, riii. 150 ; of Oi- c«e ; M'Crie's llist. of Reformation in Italy . 

annone, \r. 108, et alibi ; and of OaUusd, p. l&L 
Istoria del Oran Ducato, U. 292, 839. 
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certain, however, that many of the Italian reformers held anti« 
Trinitarian opinions, chiefly of the Arian form. M^Crie 
suggests that these had been derived from Servetus; but 
it does not appear that they had any acquaintance, or con- 
curred, in general, with him, who was very far from Arianism ; 
and it is much more probable that their tenets originated 
among themselves. If, indeed, it were necessary to look for 
an heresiarch, a Spanish gentleman, resident at Naples, by 
name Valdes, is far more likely than Servetus. It is agreed 
that Valdes was one of the chief teachers of the Reformation 
in Italy ; and he has also been supposed to have inclined 
towards Arianism.^ 

21. Even in Spain^ the natural soil of tenacious supersti- 
tion, and the birthplace of the Inquisition, a few 

seeds of Protestantism were early sown. The first ^Jsplto**' 
writings of Luther were translated into Spanish soon •^^ ^^ 
after their appearance : the Holy Office began to **" 
take alarm about 1530. Several suspected followers of the 
new creed were confined in monasteries, and one was burnt at 
Valladolid in 1541.^ But in no country where the Reforma- 
tion was severely restrained by the magistrate did it spread so 
extensively as in the Netherlands. Two Augustine monks 
were burned at Brussels in 1523; and their death had the 
efiect, as Erasmus tells us, of increasing prodigiously the num- 
ber of heretics.' From that time a bitter persecution was 
carried on both by destroying books, and punishing their 
readers ; but most of the seventeen provinces were full of 
sectaries. 

22. Deeply shaken by all this open schism and lurking dis- 
affection, the Church of Rome seemed to have little oider or 
hope but in the superstition of the populace, the pre- J«>iiiti. 



> Dr. M*Cri« Is Inelined to d«nj tlw Art- * M*Cri6^ Hist, of Reftmnation In Spatu. 
anbiD of Valdes, and says It eaanot be * *' Coepta est oamiflcina. Tandem 
found In his writings (p. 122); others haye BmzeUsB tree Aufostinenses [duo?] pub- 
been of a different opinion. Siw Chalmers's Ucitus affcctl sunt supplldo. Quserisexl- 
INctionary,art. ^*Valdee0o,"and "Bayle." turn? Ca civitas antea purissima ooepit 
III« Coniddentions were translated into habere Lutheri discipaloe, et qnldem non 
Engliiih in 1688. I can find no eridence paucos. SseTitom est et in HollandiA. 
M to thin point one way or the other in Quid multis ? Ubicunque fumoe excitsTit 
the book itrclf, which betrays a good deal nunrius. ubicunque sseritiamexercuitCar. 
of Iknaticinn, and confidence in the pri- melita, ibi dicerss ftiisse fiu:tam hspresioii 
rate teaching of the Spirit. The tenets seroentem."— Sp.Mclxiii. The history of 
are high LutneranL^m as to human action, the Refi>rmation in the Low Countriea hac 
immI derired perhaps fhnn the Lod Com- been copiously written by Gerard Brandt, 
munes of Melanchthon. Bea condemned to whoee second and thml books I 
the book. tlis leader. 

yoL. I. 24 
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carious support of the civil power, or the quarrels of her adver- 
saries. But she found an unexpected source of strength in her 
own bosom ; a green shoot from the yet living trunk of an aged 
tree. By a bull, dated the 27th of September, 1540, Paul in. 
established the order of Jesuits, planned a few years before by 
Ignatius Loyola. The leading rules of this order were, that a 
general should be chosen for life, whom every Jesuit was to 
obey as he did Grod ; and that besides the three vows of the 
regulars, poverty, chastity, and obedience, he should promise 
to go wherever the pope should command. They were to 
wear no other dress than the clergy usually did : no regular 
hours of prayer were enjoined ; but they were bound to pass 
their time usefully for their neighbors, in preaching, in the 
direction of consciences, and the education of youth. Such 
were the principles of an institution which has, more effectu- 
ally than any other, exhibited the moral power of a united 
association in moving the great unorganized mass of man- 
kind. 

23. Tlie Jesuits established their first school in 1546, at 
Their Gandia in the kingdom of Valencia, under the au- 
popuiarity. gp^^es of Francis Borgia, who derived the title of 
duke from that city. It was erected into a university by the 
pope, and king of Spain.* This was the commencement of 
that vast influence they were speedily to acquire by the con- 
trol of education. They began about the same time to scatter 
their missionaries over the East. This had been one of the 
great objects of their foundation. And when news was 
brought, that thousands of barbarians had flocked to the 
preaching of Francis Xavier, that he had poured the waters 
of baptism on their heads, and raised the cross over the pros- 
trate idols of the East, they had enough, if not to silence the 
envy of competitors, at least to secure the admiration of the 
Catholic world. Men saw in the Jesuits courage and self- 
devotion, learning and politeness ; qualities the want of which 
had been the disgrace of monastic fraternities. They were 
formidable to the enemies of the church ; and those who were 
her friends cared little for the jealousy of the secular clergy, 
or for the technical opposition of lawyers. The mischiefs and 
dangers that might attend the institution were too remote for 
popular alarm. 

24. In the external history of Protestant chorcheSy two 

> FIttiuy, Hist. Seelte., xzlx. 2Z1. 
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events, not long preceding the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, served to compensate each other, — the unsuc- ooaoen or 
cessful league of the Lutheran princes of Germany, Trmt. 
ending in their total defeat, and the establishment of the re- 
formed religion in England by the council of Edward VL It 
admits, however, of no doubt, that the principles of the Re- 
formation were still progressive, not only in those countries 
where they were countenanced by the magistrate, but in others, 
like France and the Low Countries, where they incurred the 
risk of martyrdom. Meantime Paul 11 L had, with much 
reluctance, convoked a general council at Trent. This met on 
the 13th of December, 1545; and after determining a large 
{)roportion of the disputed problems in theology, especially 
such as related to grace and original sin, was removed by the 
pope, in March, 1547, to his own city of Bologna, where they 
sat but a short time before events occurred which compelled 
them to suspend their sessions. They did not re-assemble 
tiU 1551. 

25. The greatest difficulties which embarrassed the Council 
of Trent appear to have arisen from the clashing ita chief 
doctrines of scholastic divines, especially the respect- diflcuitiei. 
ive followers of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, embattled 
as rival hosts of Dominicans and Franciscans.^ The fathers 
endeavored, as far as possible, to avoid any decision which 
might give too unequivocal a victory to either ; though it has 
generally been thought, that the former, having the authority 
of Augustin, as well as their own great champion, on their 
side, have come off, on the whole, superior in the decisions of 
the council.^ But we must avoid these subtilties, into which 
it is difficult not to slide when we touch on such topics. 

2G. In the history of the Reformation, Luther is incom- 
parably the greatest name. We see him, in the character 
skilful composition of Robertson, the chief figure of of Lu***'- 
a group of gownsmen, standing in contrast on the canvas with 

1 Fleury, zxlx. 164, ef aUbt; 7. Panl, of mach ablUtj, oomlderiiiff Um embar- 

lib. ii. and Ui. pastim, rnman&aU wiUk which they had to strof- 

' It k usual for Protestant wrlten to gle, and of an honest desire of refonnatioQ, 

inreigfa against tlie Tridentine fltthers. I among a large bodj, as to those matten 

do not assent to their decisions, which Is which, in their Judgment, ought to be r»- 

not to the purpose, nor Tindicate the In- formed. The notes of Courayer on Sarpl'i 

trigues of the papal party. But I must history, though he is not much less of a 

presume to say, that, reading thdr pro- Protestant than his original, are move 

oeedings in the pages of that Tery able candid, and generally very judicious. Pal- 

and not very lenient historian to whom laTirinl I hvre not read; but what Is 

we haTe generally recourse, an adTersary raluable in him will doubtless be found In 

as decided as uaj that could hare come the continuation of Fleury, vol. udx. «f 

from tlia reformed churebae, I find prooft alibi 
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the crowned rivals of France and Austria, and their attendant 
warriors; but blended in the unity of that historic pictura 
This amazing influence on the revolutions of his own age, and 
on the opinions of mankind, seems to have produced, as is not 
unnatural, an exaggerated notion of his intellectual greatness. 
It is admitted on all sides, that he wrote his own language 
with force and purity; and he is reckoned one of its best 
models. The hymns in use with the Lutheran church, many 
of which are his own, possess a simple dignity and devoutness, 
never probably excelled in that class of poetry, and alike dis- 
tinguished from the poverty of Stemhold or Brady, and from 
the meretricious ornament of later writers. But from the 
Latin works of Luther, few readers, I believe, will rise with- 
out disappointment. Their intemperance, their coarseness, 
their inelegance, their scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that 
menace the foundations of religious morality, are not compen- 
sated, 80 far at least as my slight acquaintance with them 
extends, by much strength or acuteness, and still less by any 
impressive eloquence. Some of his treatises, and we may 
instance his reply to Henry VIII., or the book " against the 
falsely-named order of bishops," can be described as little else 
than bellowing in bad Latin. Neither of these books display, 
as far as I can judge, any striking ability. It is not to be 
imagined that a man of his vivid parts fails to perceive any 
advantage which may offer itself in that close grappling, 
sentence by sentence, with an adversary, which fills most of 
his controversial writings ; and in scornful irony he had no 
superior. His epistle to Erasmus, prefixed to the treatise De 
servo a^bitrio, is bitterly insolent in terms as civil as he could 
use. But the clear and comprehensive line of argument, 
which enlightens the reader's understanding, and resolves his 
difficulties, is always wanting. An unbounded dogmatism, 
resting on an absolute confidence in the infallibility, practically 
speaking, of his own judgment, pervades his writings ; no in- 
dulgence is shown, no pause allowed, to the hesitating ; 
whatever stands in the way of his decisions, the fathers of 
the church, the schoolmen and philosophers, the canons and 
councils, are swept away in a current of impetuous declama- 
tion ; and as every thing contained in Scripture, according to 
Luther, is easy to be understood,^ and can only be understood 

^ [Thli, howvrer, If only fbr those who ad qnamllbet ^iu pMrtem IntelUgtmdam.'* 
avt iUnmiiiated bj th« Spirit. '' Sptritna Vol. U. fi»L 428, wlit. WIttMibciSi 16M.— 
iw^uliitar tA totMU Soriptanm, •! 1812.1 
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in his sense, every deviation from his doctrine incurs the 
anathema of perdition. Jerome, he says, far from being 
rightly canonized, must, but for some special grace, have been 
damned for his interpretation of St. PauFs Epistle to the 
Roniiin^.* That the Zuinglians, as well as the whole Church 
of Ilome and the Anabaptists, were shut out by their tenets 
from salvation, is more than insinuated in numerous passages 
of Luther's writings. " Yet he had passed himself through 
several changes of opinion. In 1518, he rejected auricular 
confession ; in 1 520, it was both useful and necessary ; not 
long afterwards, it was again laid aside. I have found it im- 
possible to reconcile, or to understand, his tenets concerning 
faitii and works ; and can only perceive, that, if there be any 
reservation in favor of the latter, not merely sophistical, of 
which I am hardly well convinced, it consists in distinctions 
too subtle for the people to apprehend. These are not the 
oscillations of the balance in a calm understanding, conscious 
of the difficulty which so often attends the estimate of opposite 
presumptions, but alternate gusts of dogmatism, during which, 
for the time, he was as tenacious of his judgment as if it had 
been uniform. 

27. It is not impossible that some offence will be taken at 
this character of his works by those who have thought only 
of the man ; extraordinary as he doubtless was in himself, and 
far more so as the instrument of mighty changes on earth. 
Many of late years, especially in Germany, without holding 
a single one of Luther's more peculiar tenets, have thought it 
necessary to magnify his intellectual gifts. Frederic Schlegel 
is among these ; but in his panegyric there seems a little wish 
to insinuate that the reformer's powerful understanding had a 
taint of insanity. This has not unnaturally occurred to others, 
from the strange tales of diabolical visions Luther very seri- 
ously recounts, and from the inconsistencies as well as the 
extravagance of some passages. But the total absence of 
self-restraint, with the intoxicating effects of presumptuous- 
ness, is sufficient to account for aberrations, which men of 
regular minds construe into actual madness. Whether Luther 
were perfectly in earnest as to his personal interviews with 
the devil, may be doubtful : one of them he seems to repre- 
sent as internal. 

* "Tnfernumpotituqtuuneoelam Hiero. euMmban ant nnetiiin mm nnlBim d^ 
BTBkOf menat; tantum abmi ut iptom Mra."->Id. fol. 478. 
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28. Very little of theological literature published between 
Theoiogiiai 1^20 and 1550, except such as bore immediately on 
writings, the great controversies of the age, has obtained suffi- 

"*' cient reputation to come within our researches, which, 
upon this most extensive portion of ancient libraries, do not 
extend to disturb the slumbers of forgotten folios. The Para- 
phrase of Erasmus was the most distinguished work in Scrip- 
tural interpretation. Though not satisfactory to the violent 
of either party, it obtained the remarkable honor of being 
adopted in the infancy of our own Protestantism. Every 
parish church in England, by an order of council in 1547, 
was obliged to have a copy of this Paraphrase. It is probable, 
or rather obviously certain, that this order was not complied 
with.^ 

29. The Loci Communes of Melancthon have already been 

mentioned. The writings of Zwingle, collectively 
Heianch- published in 1544, did not attain equal reputation: 
Bomiah with more of natural ability than erudition, he was 
"' left behind in the general advance of learning. 
Calvin stands on higher ground. His Institutes are still in 
the hands of that numerous body who are usually denominated 
from him. The works of less conspicuous advocates of the 
Reformation which may fall within this earlier period of 
controversy will not detain us ; nor is it worth while to do 
' more on this occasion than mention the names of a few once 
celebrated men in the communion of Rome, — Vives, Cajetan, 
Melchior, Cano, Soto, and Catharin.* The two latter were 
prominent in the Council of Trent: the first being of the 
Dominican party, or that of Thomas Aquinas, wliich was 
virtually that of Augustin; the second, a Scotist, and in 
some points deviating a little from what passed for the 
more orthodox tenets either in the Catholic or Protestant 
Churches.' 

30. These elder champions of a long war, especially the 

Romish, are, with a very few exceptions, known only 

S?ure**^ ^y ^^^^^ names and lives. These are they, and 

^ly many more there were down to the middle of the 

^^ ' seventeenth century, at whom, along the shelves of 

1 Jortin sajs, that, " taking the Anno- Teiy few dewrre to be preferred of those 

tatione and the Paraphrase of Erasmus which have since been published."— H. 91. 

together, we haye an interpretation of the * Elchhom, tI. 210-226 ; Andrte, xrill. 

New Testament a« judicious and exact as 288. 

could be made in liis time, and to wliieh • Sarpi and Fleurj, passmu 
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an ancient library, we look, and pass bj. They belong no 
more to man, but to the worm, the moth, and the spider. 
Their dark and ribbed backs, their yellow leaves, their 
thousand folio pages, do not more repel us than the unprofit- 
ableness of their substance. Their prolixity ; their barbarous 
style ; the perpetual recurrence, in many, of syllogistic forms ; 
the reliance, by way of proof, on authorities that have been 
abjured; the temporary and partial disputes, which can be 
neither interesting nor always intelligible at present, — must 
soon put an end to the activity of the most industrious scho- 
lar.' Even the coryphaei of the Reformation are probably 
more quoted than read, more praised than appreciated ; their 
works, though not scarce, are voluminous and expensive ; and 
it may not be invidious to surmise that Luther and Melanchthon 
serve little other purpose, at least in England, than to give an 
occasional air of erudition to a theological paragraph, or to 
supply its margin with a reference that few readers will verify. 
It wiU be unnecessary to repeat this remark hereafter ; but it 
must be understood as applicable, with such few exceptions as 
will from time to time appear, throughout at least the re- 
mainder of the sixteenth century. 

31. No English treatise on a theological subject, published 
before the end of 1550, seems to deserve notice in 
the general literature of Europe, though some may 
be reckoned interesting in the history of our Reformation. 
The sermons of Latimer, however, published in 1548, are 
read for their honest zeal and lively delineation of manners. 
Tliey are probably the best specimens of a style then pre- 
valent in the pulpit, and which is still not lost in Italy, 
nor among some of our own sectaries ; a style that came 
at once home to the vulgar ; animated and effective, pictur- 
esque and intelligible, but too unsparing both of ludicrous 
associations and commonplace invective. The French have 
some preachers, earlier than Latimer, whose great fame was 
obtained in this manner, — MaiUard and Menot They belong 
to the reign of Louis XII. I am but slightly acquainted 
with the former, whose sermons, printed if not preached in 
Latin, with sometimes a sort of almost macaronic intermixture 
of French, appeared to me very much inferior to those of 
Latimer. Henry Stephens, in his Apologie pour Herodote, 
has culled many passages from these preachers, in proof of 
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the depravity of morals in the age before the Reformation. 
In the little I have read of Maillard, I did not find many 
ridiculous, though some injudicious passages ; but those who 
refer to the extracts of Niceron, both from him and Menot, 
will have as much gratification as consummate impropriety 
and bad taste can furnish.^ 

32. The vital spirit of the Reformation, as a great working 
spirit of ^^ ^^^ public mind, will be inadequately discerned in 
theitefor- the thcological writings of this age. Two controver- 
sies overspread their pages, and almost efface more 
important and more obvious differences between the old and 
the new religions. Among the Lutherans, the tenet of justi- 
fication or salvation by faith alone, called, in the barbarous 
jargon of polemics, solifidianism, was always prominent: it 
was from that point their founder began ; it was there that, 
long afterwards, and when its original ci*udeness had been 
mellowed, Melanchthon himself thought the whole principle 
of the contest was grounded.^ In the disputes again of 
the Lutherans with the Helvetic reformers, as well as in 
those of the latter school, including the Church of Eng- 
land, with that of Rome, the corporal or real presence 
(which are generally synonymous with the writers of that 
century) in the Lord's supper was the leading topic of debate. 
But in the former of these doctrines, after it had been purged 
from the Antinomian extravagances of Luther, there was 
found, if not absolutely a verbal, yet rather a subtle, and by 
ho means practical, difference between themselves and the 
Church of Rome ; ^ while, in the Eucharistic controversy, many 
of the reformers bewildered themselves, and strove to perplex 
their antagonists, with incompatible and unintelligible propo- 
sitions, to which the mass of the people paid as little regard 
as they deserved. It was not for these trials of metaphysical 
acuteness that the ancient cathedrals shook in their inmost 
shrines ; and though it would be very erroneous to deny, that 
many not merely of the learned laity, but of the inferior 
ranks, were apt to tread in such thorny paths, we must look 

i Nioeron. toIs. xxiii and xziv. If man ; yet Eichhom, in another place, iii. 

these are toe original sermons, it must 282, seems to represent Luther and hia 

have been the practice in France, as it was Protestant associates as the first who used 

In Italy, to preach in Latin ; but Eichhom that language in the pulpit, 

tells us, that the sermons of the fifteenth * Melancth., Epist., p. 280, ed. Piuoer, 

century, published in Qermany, were 1570. 

ebiefl y translated from the mother-tongue. * Burnet on Eleyenth Artkle. 
▼i. 113. Tauler certainly preached in Qer- 
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to what came closer to the apprehension of plain men for 
their zeal in the cause of reformed religion, and for the 
success of that zeaL The abolition of saint-worship ; the 
destruction of images ; the sweeping-away of ceremonies, of 
absolutions, of fasts and penances ; the free circulation of the 
8cri[>tures ; the communion in prayer by the native tongue ; 
the introduction, if not of a good, yet of a more energetic 
and attractive style of preaching than had existed before ; and, 
besides this, the eradication of monkery which they despised, 
the humiliation of ecclesiastical power which they hated, the 
immunity from exactions which they resented, — these are what 
the north of Europe deemed its gain by the public establish- 
ment of the Reformation, and to which the common name of 
Protestantism was given. But it is rather in the history than 
in the strictly theological literature of this period, that we are 
to seek for the character of that revolution in religious senti- 
ment, which ought to interest us from its own impoitance, and 
from its analogy to other changes in human opinion. 

33. It is oflen said, that the essential principle of Protest- 
antism, and that for which the struggle was made, uotitaof 
was something different from all we have mentioned ; priT»to 

a perpetual freedom from all authority in religious ^""*™^ 
belief, or what goes by the name of the right of private judg- 
ment. But, to look more nearly at what occurred, this perma- 
nent independence was not much asserted, and stiU less acted 
upon. The Reformation was a change of masters ; a volun- 
tary one, no doubt, in those who had any choice ; and in this 
sense, an exercise, for the time, of their personal judgment. 
But no one having gone over to the Confession of Augsburg, 
or tliat of Zurich, was deemed at liberty to modify those 
creeds at his pleasure. He might of course become an 
Anabaptist or an Arian ; but he was not the less a heretic in 
doing so, than if he had continued in the Church of Rome. 
By what light a Protestant was to steer, might be a problem 
which at that time, as ever since, it would perplex a theologian 
to decide ; but, in practice, the law of the land, which estab- 
lished one exclusive mode of faith, was the only safe, as, in 
ordinary circumstances, it was, upon the whole, the most eligi- 
ble guide. 

34. The adherents to the Church of Rome have never 
failed to cast two reproaches on those who lefl them: one, that 
the reform was brought about by intemperate and caluomi- 
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0U8 abuse, by outrages of an excited populace, or by the 
Paraions tyrannj of princes ; the other, that, after stimulating 
'°**toii '^® most ignorant to reject the authority of their 
Reforma- church, it instantly withdrew this liberty of judgment, 
******* and devoted all who presumed to swerve from the 

line dra\yn by law, to virulent obloquy, or sometimes to bonds 
and death. These reproaches, it may be a shame for us to 
own, " can be uttered, and cannot be refuted." But, without 
extenuating what is morally wrong, it is permitted to observe, 
that the Protestant religion could, in our human view of con- 
sequences, have been established by no other means. Those 
who act by calm reason are always so few in number, and 
oflen so undeterminate in purpose, that, without the aid of 
passion and folly, no great revolution can be brought about. 
A persuasion of some entire falsehood, in which every circum- 
stance converges to the same effect on the mind ; an exagge- 
rated belief of good or evil disposition in others ; a univensal 
inference peremptorily derived from some particular case, — 
these are what sway mankind, not the simple truth with all 
its limits and explanations, the fair partition of praise and 
blame, or the measured assent to probability that excludes 
not hesitation. That condition of the heart and understanding 
which renders men cautious in their judgment, and scrupulous 
in their deialings, unfits them for revolutionary seasons. But 
of this temper there is never much in the public. The peo- 
ple love to be told that they can judge; but they are conscious 
that they can act. Whether a saint in sculpture ought to 
stand in the niches of their cathedrals, it was equally tedious 
and difficult to inquire : that he could be defaced, was certain ; 
and this was achieved. It is easy to censure this as precipi- 
tancy ; but it was not a mere act of the moment : it was, and 
much more was of the same kind, the share that fell naturally 
to the multitude in a work which they were called to fulfil, 
and for which they sometimes encountered no slight dan- 
ger. 

35. But if it were necessary, in the outset of the Reforma- 
tion, to make use of that democratic spirit of destnic- 
mentof tion by which the populace answered to the bidding 
°*TiM? of Carlostadt or of Knox ; if the artisans of Germany 
and Switzerland were to be made arbiters of contro- 
versy, it was not desirable that this reign of religious anarchy 
should be more than temporary. Protestantism, whatever, 
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from the generality of the word, it maj since be considered, 
was a positive creed ; more distinctly so in the Lutheran than 
in the HelveCic churches ; but in each, after no great length 
of time, assuming a determinate and dogmatic character. 
Luther himself, as has been already observecl, built up before 
he pulled down ; but the Confession of Augsburg was the first 
^reut step made in giving the discipline and subordination of 
r(!gular government to the rebels against the ancient religion. 
In this, however, it was taken for granted, tliat their own 
(llfforences of theological opinion were neither numerous nor 
inevitable: a common symbol of faith, from which no man 
could dissent without criminal neglect of the truth or blindness 
to it, seemed always possible, though never attained ; the pre- 
tensions of Catholic infallibility were replaced by a not less 
uncompromising and intolerant dogmatism, availing itself, 
like the other, of the secular power, and arrogating to it- 
self, like the other, the assistance of the Spirit of God. The 
mischiefs that have flowed from this early abandonment of the 
right of free inquiry are as evident as its inconsistency with 
the principles upon which the reformers had acted for them- 
selves : yet, without the Confession of Augsburg and similar 
creeds, it may be doubtful whether the Protestant churches 
would have possessed a sufficient unity to withstand their 
steady, veteran adversaries, either in the war of woi*ds, or in 
those more substantial conflicts to which they were exposed 
for the first century after the Reformation. The schism of 
the Lutheran and Helvetic Protestants did injury enough to 
their cause: a more multitudinous brood of sectaries would, 
in the temper of those times, have been such a disgrace as it 
could not have overcome. It is still very doubtful whether 
the close phalanx of Rome can be opposed, in ages of strong 
religious zeal, by any thing except established or at least con- 
federate churches. 

3G. We may conclude this section with mentioning the 
principal editions or translations of Scripture pub- Editionaor 
hshed between 1520 and 1550. The Complutensian Scrfpturt. 
edition of the New Testament, suspended since the year 1514, 
when the printing was finished, became public in 1522. The 
Polyglott of the Old Testament, as has been before mentioned, 
had appeared in 1517. An edition of the Greek Testament 
was published at Strasburg by Cephalaeus in 1524, and of 
the Septuagint in 1526. The New Testament appeared at 
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Haguenau in 1521, and from the press of Colinieus at Paris 
in 1534; another at Venice in 1538. But these, which have 
become very scarce, were eclipsed in reputation by the labors 
of Robert Stephens, who printed three editions in 1546, 1549, 
and 1550 ; the two former of a small size, the last in folio. 
In this he consulted more manuscripts than any earlier editor 
had possessed ; and his margin is a register of their various 
readings. It is therefore, though far from the most perfect, 
yet the first endeavor to establish the text on critical princi- 
ples. 

37. The translation of the Old and New Testament by 
TniMift- Luther is more renowned for the purity of its Ger- 
tions of man idiom than for its adherence to the original text. 

** "™' Simon has charged him with ignorance of Hebrew ; 
and when we consider how late he came to the study of either 
that or the Greek language, and the multiplicity of his em- 
ployments, it may be believed that his knowledge of them 
was far from extensive.^ From this translation, however, 
aind from the Latin Vulgate, the English one of Tyndale and 
^^^ Coverdale, published in 1535 or 1536, is avowedly 
taken.^ Tyndale had printed his version of the 
New Testament in 1526. That of 1537, commonly called 
Matthews's Bible, from the name of the printer, though in 
substance the same as Tyndale's, was superintended by 
Rogers, the first martyr in the persecution of Mary, who 
appears to have had some skill in the original languages. 
The Bible of 1539, more usually called Cranmer's Bible, was 
certainly revised by comparison with the original. It is, how- 
ever, questionable whether there was either sufficient leisure, 
or adequate knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek languages, 

> Simon, Ilist. Critique V. T., p. 4S2 ; ther he were acquainted or not with Ue- 

Andrefl, xix. 169. liachhom, however, brew. 

says that Luther'8 translation vaunt aaton- [Tyndale's translation of the Greek Tea- 

ish any impartial judge, who reflects on tament, so far as it Ls made fh>m the Latin 

the lamentable ddSciency of subsidiary at all, is fh>m that of Erasmus, not firom 

means in that age. iii. 817. The Luther- the Vulgate. But it is said that he fine- 

ans have always highly admired this work quently adheres to the original where 

on account of its pure Germanism : it has Erasmus departs from it ; so that he must 

been almost as ill spoken of among Calvin- be reckoned sufficiently acquainted with 

ists as by the Catholics themselves. St. Greek. See Historical Accounts of EnglUh 

Aldegonde says it is forther from the Versions of the Scriptures, prefixed to th« 

Hebrew than any one he knows ; '^ ex qua English Uexapla, printed in 1841. 

manavit nostra, ex vitiosa Germanic! fac- ^verdale had other versions to assist 

Ca vitiodor Belgico-Teutonica." — Gerdes, him besides that of Luther, and the Vul> 

Ui. 60. gate. But his own was executed with a 

' Tyndale's translation of the Penta- rapidity absolutely incompatible with d»- 

teuch had been published in 1583. It has liberate consideration, even if his learning 

Deen much controverted of late yean wIm- had been greater than it was. — 1847.] 
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in the reign of Henry VllL, to consummate so arduous a 
task as the thorough censure of the Vulgate text 

38. Brucioli, of Venice, published a translation of the 
Scriptures into Italian, which he professes to have j^jtaXj 
formed upon the oris^nal text^ It was retouched andiow 

l'*llllllt I tiM 

by Marmocchini, and printed as his own in 1538. 
Zacoarias, a Florentine monk, gave another version in 1542, 
taken cliiefly from his two predecessors. The earlier transla- 
tion of Malerbi passed through twelve editions in this cen- 
tury.* The Spanish New Testament, by Francis de Enzina, 
was printed at Antwerp in 1543; as the Pentateuch, in the 
same language, was by some Jews at Constantinople in 1547.' 
Olaus Petri, the chief ecclesiastical adviser of Gustavus Vasa, 
translated the Scriptures into Swedish, and Palladius into 
Danish, before the middle of the century. But in no lan- 
guage were so many editions of Scripture published as in that 
of Flanders or Holland ; the dialects being still more slightly 
different, I believe, at that time than they are now. The old 
translation from the Vulgate, first printed at Delft in 1497, 
appeared several times before the Reformation from the 
presses of Antwerp and Amsterdam. A Flemish version of 
the New Testament from that of Luther came out at Antwerp 
in 1522, the very year of its publication at Wittenberg; and 
twelve times more in the next five years. It appears from 
the catalogue of Panzer that the entire Bible was printed in 
the Flemish or Dutch language, within the first thirty-six 
years of the sixteenth century, in fifteen editions ; one of 
which was at Louvain, one at Amsterdam, and the rest at 
Antwerp. Thirty-four editions of the New Testament alone 
in that language appeared within the same period; twenty- 
four of them at Antwerp.* Most of these were taken from 
Luther, but some from the Vulgate. There can be no sort of 

* The trtith of thla ■wartion \» denied latlone of Scripttire Uiat were made In 
bj Andrte xlx. 188. Spain during the middle aged; one of 

s M'Crie • Reformation In Italj, p. 48. Uiem. perhape. bj order of Alfonao >L. 

* This translation, which could hare Andres, xlx. 151. But In the idxteenth 
been of little oee, waa printed In Ilebrew century, eren before the alarm about the 
characters, with the original, and with a progreas of hereey began in Spain, a stop 
Teraion In modem Oreelc, but In the same was put to their promulgation, parti j 
characters. It was reprinted in lfi63 by through the suspicions entertained of the 
•ome Italian Jews, In the ordinarr letter, half-conrerted Jews. Id. 188. The trans- 
Thls Spanish translation Is of connderable lation of Ensina, a suspected Protestant, 
antiquity, appearing by the language to was, of coune, not well recrired, and wu 
be of the twelfth century : it was made nearly suppressed Id. ibid. M'Crie's Hist, 
fbr the use of the Spanish Jews, and pre- of the Reformation in Spnin. 

serred prirately In their synagogues and * Panaer, Annales Typographid, Index 
sobools. This Is one onfe of seTwml trans- 
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comparison between the number of these editions, and conse- 
quently the eagerness of the people of the Low Countries for 
Biblical knowledge, considering the limited extent of their 
language, and any thing that could be found in the Protestant 
states of the empire. 

39. Notwithstanding the authority given to the Vulgate by 
lAtin traiw- ^^^ Church of Romc, it has never been forbidden 
lations. either to criticise the text of that version, or to pub- 
lish a new one. Sanctes Pagninus, an oriental scholar of 
some reputation, published a translation of the Old and New 
Testament at Lyons in 1528. This has been reckoned too 
literal, and consequently obscure and full of solecisms. That 
of Sebastian Munster, a more eminent Hebraist, printed at 
Basle in 1534, though not free from oriental idioms, which 
indeed very few translations have been, or perhaps rightly 
can be, and influenced, according to some, by the false inter- 
pretations of the rabbins, is more intelligible. Two of the 
most learned and candid Romanists, Huet and Simon, give it 
a decided preference over the version of Pagninus. Another 
translation by Leo Juda and Bibliander, at Zurich in 1543, 
though more elegant than that of Munster, deviates too much 
from the literal sense. This was reprinted at Paris in 1545 
by Robert Stephens, with notes attributed to Vatable.^ 

40. The earliest Protestant translation in French is that by 
Fnmch Olivetan at Neufchatel in 1535. It has been said, 
tmnsiationa. ^|j^^ Calviu had somc sharc in this edition, which, 
however, is of little value, except from its scarcity, if it be 
true that the text of the version from the Vulgate by Faber 
Stapulensis has been merely retouched. Faber had printed 
this, in successive portions, some time before, — at first in 
France; but the Parliament of Paris, in 1525, having pro- 
hibited his translation, he was compelled to have recourse to 
the press of Antwerp. This edition of Faber appeared seve- 
ral times during the present period. The French Bible of 
Louvain, which is that of Faber, revised by the command 
of Charles V., appeared as a new translation in 1550.^ 

> Simon, Hist. Crit. du V. T. ; Biogr. * Simon, Hist. Grit, dn V. T. ; Biogr 
UoiT. : Eichhom, t. 665, ttpost; Andz^, Unlr. j Eichhom^T 665,(1 po*i; AndM 
' 165. xix. 165. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

DISTORT 07 SPBCULATIYE, MORAL, AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHT, AND 
07 JURISPRUDKNCB, IN EUROPE, FROM 1530 TO 1560. 



Sect. I. 1520-1550. 

SpeenlatlTe Philosophy. 

1. Under this head we shall comprehend not only what 
passes hy the loose, yet not unintelligible appellation, 
metaphysics, but those theories upon the nature of £^ded 
things, which, resting chiefly upon assumed dogmas, ^J?_^^ 
could not justly be reduced to the division of physi- 
cal science. The distinction may sometimes be open to cavil ; 
but every man of a reflecting mind will acknowledge the im- 
possibility of a rigorous classification of books. The science 
of logic, not only for the sake of avoiding too many partitions, 
but on account of its peculiar connection, in this period of 
literature, with speculative philosophy, will be comprised in 
the same department 

2. It might be supposed, that the old scholastic philosophy, \ 
the barbarous and unprofitable disputations which 

occupied the universities of Europe for some hun- fe^of 
(ired years, would not have endured much longer •chpiMtio 

• •! *u * * r r u* J phUoeophy. 

agamst the contempt of a more enlightened genera- 
tion. Wit and reason, learning and religion, combined their 
forces to overthrow the idols of the schools. They had no 
advocates able enough to say much in their favor ; but estab- 
lished possession, and that inert force which ancient prejudices 
retain, even in a revolutionary age, especially when united 
with civil and ecclesiastical authority, rendered the victory of ^ 
good sense and real philosophy very slow. ^ 

8. The defenders of scholastic disputation availed them* 
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selves of the commonplace plea, that its abuses furnished no 
itinHUA- conclusion against its use. The barbarousness of 
tained by itg terminology might be in some measure discarded ; 
sitieflaQd the questions which had excited ridicule might be 
regulars, abandoned to their fate : but it was still contended, 
that too much of theology was involved in the schemes of 
school philosophy erected by the great doctors of the church 
to be sacrificed for heathen or heretical innovations. The 
universities adhered to their established exercises; and though 
these, except in Spain, grew less active, and provoked less 
emulation, they at least prevented the introduction of any 
more liberal course of study. But the chief supporters of 
scholastic philosophy, which became, in reality or in show, 
more nearly allied to the genuine authority of Aristotle than 
it could have been while his writings were unknown or ill- 
translated, were found, after the revival of letters, among the 
Dominican or Franciscan orders, to whom the Jesuits, inferior 
to none in acuteness, lent, in process of time, their own very 
powerful aid.^ Spain was, above all countries, and that for a 
very long time, the asylum of the schoolmen ; and this seems 
to have been one among many causes which have excluded, 
as we may say, the writers of that kingdom, with but few 
exceptions, from the catholic communion of European litera- 
ture. 

4. These men, or many of them, at least towards the mid- 
Oommen- ^^® ^^ ^^® century, were acquainted with the writings 
tators on of Aristotle. But, commenting upon the Greek text, 

they divided it into the smallest fragments, gave each 
a syllogistic form, and converted every proposition into a 
complex series of reasonings, till they ended, says Buhle, in 
an endless and insupportable verbosity. " In my own labors 
upon Aristotle," he proceeds, " I have sometimes had recourse, 
in a difficult passage, to these scholastic commentators, but 
never gained any thing else by my trouble than an unpleasant 
confusion of ideas ; the little there is of value being scattered 
and buried in a chaos of endless words." * 

5. The scholastic method had the reformers both of religion 
Attack of *"^ literature against it. One of the most strenuous 
vit«8 on of the latter was Ludovicus Vives, in his great work, 

De corruptis artibus et tradendis disciplinis. Though 

< Bracker, It. 117, el past. Buhle has drawn oopioiuly from hla predeoenor, U. 448 
•tt.417. 
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the main object of this is the restoration of what were called 
the studies of humanity {kumaniores litera), which were ever 
found incompatible with the old metaphysics, he does not fail 
to lash the schoolmen directly in parts of this long treatise, so 
that no one, according to Brucker, has seen better their weak 
points, or struck them with more effect Vives was a native 
of Valencia, and at one time preceptor to the Princess Mary >^ 
in England.^ *^^ 

6. In the report of the visitation of Oxford, ordered by 
Henry VIIL in 1535, contempt for the scholastic contempt 
philosophy is displayed in the triumphant tone of of them in 
conquerors. Henry himself had been an admirer ^ 

of Thomas Aquinas. But the recent breach with the see of \ 
Rome made it almost necessary to declare against the school- 
men, its steadiest adherents ; and the lovers of ancient learn- 
iiig, as well as the favorers of the Reformation, were gaining y 
ground in the English government,' ^ 

7. But, while the subtle though unprofitable ingenuity of 
the Thomists and Scotists was giving way, the an- voner*. 
cient philosophy, of which that of the scholastic tionfor 
doctors was a corruption, restored in its genuine '^**'***^* 
lineaments, kept possession of the field with almost redoubled 
honor. What the doctors of the middle ages had been in 
theology, that was Aristotle in all physical and speculative 
science; and the church admitted him into an alliance of 
dependency for her own service. The Platonic philosophy, 
to which the patronage of the Medici and the writings of 
Ficinus had given countenance in the last century, was much 
fallen, nor had, at this particular time, any known supporters 
in Europe. Those who turned their minds to physical know- 
ledge, while they found little to their purpose in Plato, were 
furnished by the rival school with many confident theories 
and some useful truth. Nor was Aristotle without adherents 
among the conspicuous cultivators of polite literature, who 

> Broeker, It. 87. Meinen ( Vergleioh. of ethlee ; the last, of the dTil law. Thus, 

der Sitt^n, ii. 79>-756) has Mreral extracts on evory sidef except theology, which he 

fhmi Vires as to the acholasttcimn of the certaialj did not mean to repremnt as 

beginning of this century. He was placed standing In no need of correction, be 

by tome of hifl contemporaries in a trium- wages war against the nnirersities and 

Tirate with Brasmus and BudsBos. [This their system. — 1842.1 

treatLw of Vives is in seren books. The > Wood's Hist, of UnlTersity of Oxfbrd. 

firs* is general ; the second treats of the The passage wherein Antony Wood d»> 

eorrupt tear.hing of grammar ; the third, pk>res the ** setting Duns in Boeardo ** 

oC logic ; the fourth, of rhetoric ; the fifth, has been often auotod by those who nuJn 

oC medicine and mathematif ; the sixth, bmrj with the lamentatfons of ignocaoo*. 
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willingly paid that deference to a sage of Greece, which they 
blushed to show for a barbarian dialectician of the thirteenth 
century. To them, at least, he was indebted for appearing in 
a purer text, and in more accurate versions; nor was the 
criticism of the sixteenth century more employed on any other 
writer. By the help of philology, as her bounden handmaid, 
philosophy trimmed afresh her lamp. The true peripatetic 
system, according to so competent a judge as Buhle, was first 
made known to the rest of Europe in the sixteenth century ; 
and the new disciples of Aristotle, endeavoring to possess 
themselves of the spirit as well as literal sense of his posi- 
tions, prepared the way for a more advanced generation to 
poise their weight in the scale of reason.^ 

8. The name of Aristotle was sovereign in the continental 

universities ; and the union between his philosophy, 
thoD ^ or what bore that title, and the church, appeared sb 
oounto- iQnor established, that they must stand or fall toge- 

ther. Luther accordingly, m the commencement of 
the Reformation, inveighed against the Aristotelian logic and 
metaphysics, or rather against those sciences themselves ; nor 
was Melanchthon at that time much behind him. But time 
ripened in this, as it did in theology, the disciple's excellent 
understanding; and he even obtained influence enough over 
the master to make him retract some of that invective against 
philosophy, which at first threatened to bear down all human 
reason. Melanchthon became a strenuous advocate of Aris- 
totle, in opposition to all other ancient philosophy. He 
introduced into the university of Wittenberg, to which all 
Protestant Germany looked up, a scheme of dialectics and 
physics, founded upon the peripatetic school, but improved, as 
Buhle tells us, by his own acuteness and knowledge. Thus, 
in his books, logic is taught with a constant reference to 
rhetoric ; and the physical science of antiquity is enlarged by 
all that had been added in astronomy and ph3rsiology. It 
need hardly be said, that the authority of Scripture was 
always resorted to as controlling a philosophy which had 
been considered unfavorable to natural religion.' 

9. I will not contend, after a very cursory inspection of 
iiiB owo this latter work of Melanchthon, against the elabo- 
p^o^ I'ate panegyric of Buhle ; but I cannot think the 
Lreadses Initia Doctrinse Physical much calculated to ad- 

> Buhle, U. 462. • Buhle, iL 427. 
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vance the physical sciences. He insists very fully on the 
influence of the stars in producing events which we call 
fortuitous, and even in moulding the human character, — a 
prejudice under which this eminent man is well known to 
have labored. Melanchthon argues, sometimes from the dog- 
ma.'^ of Aristotle, sometimes from a literal interpretation of 
Scripture, so as to arrive at strange conclusions. Another 
treatise, entitled De anima, which I have not seen, is extolled 
by Buhle as comprehending, not only the psychology, but the 
physiology also, of man ; and as having rendered great service 
in the age for which it was written. This universality of 
talents, and we have not yet adverted to the ethics and dia- 
lectics of Melanchthon, enhanced his high reputation ; nor is 
it surprising that the influence of so great a name should have 
secured the preponderance of the Aristotelian philosophy in 
the Protestant schools of Grermany for more than a cen- 
tury. 

10. The treatise of the most celebrated Aristotelian of his 
age, Pomponatius, on the immortality of the soul, Artetote- 
has been already mentioned. In 1525, he published lUuMof 
two books; one on incantations, the other on fate 
and free-will. They are extremely scarce, but, according to 
the analysis of Brucker, indicate a scheme of philosophy by 
no means friendly to religion.^ I do not find any other of the 
Aristotelian school, who falls within the present thirty years, 
of sufficient celebrity to deserve mention in this place. But 
the Italian Aristotelians were divided into two classes, — 
one, to which Pomponatius belonged, following the interpreta- 
tion of the ancient Greek scholiasts, especially Alexander of 
Aphrodisea; the other, that of the famous Spanish philoso- 
pher of the twelfth century, Averroes, who may rather be 
considered an heresiarch in the peripatetic church than a 
genuine disciple of its founder. The leading tenet of Aver- 
roism was the numerical unity of the soul of mankind, not- 
withstanding its partition among millions of living individuals.' 
This proposition, which it may seem difficult to comprehend, 
and which Buhle deems a misapprehension of a passage in 
Aristotle, natural enough to one who read him in a bad 
Arabic version, is so far worthy of notice, that it contains the 
germ of an atheistical philosophy, which spread far, as we 

> Brucker. W. 1G6. whkh I mnittod to refer on a tonoK 

• 8m B«yle, '' ATerroet," note B, to tlon of the rat^t, p. 20L 
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shall hereafter see, in the latter part of this century, and in 
the seventeenth. 

11. Meantime, the most formidable opposition to the autho- 
Unirerrity rity of Aristotle sprang up in the very centre of his 
of Paris, dominions, — a conspiracy against the sovereign in 
his court itself. For, as no university had been equal in re- 
nown for scholastic acuteness to that of Paris, there was none 
so tenacious of its ancient discipline. The very study of 
Greek and Hebrew was a dangerous innovation in the eyes 
of its rulers, which they sought to restrain by the intervention 
of the civil magistrate. Yet here, in their own schools, the 
ancient routine of dialectics was suddenly disturbed by an 
audacious hand. 

12. Peter Ramus (Ramee), a man of great natural acute- 
New logic ness, an intrepid though too arrogant a spirit, and a 
of Ramus, sincere lover of truth, having acquired a considerable 
knowledge of languages as well as philosophy in the univer- 
sity, where he originally filled, it is said, a menial office in 
one of the colleges, began publicly to attack the Aristotelian 
method of logic, by endeavoring to substitute a new system of 
his own. He had been led to ask himself, he tells us, afler 
three years passed in the study of logic, whether it had ren- 
dered him more conversant with facts, more fluent in speech, 
more quick in poetry, wiser, in short, any way than it had 
found him; and, being compelled to answer all this in the 
negative, he was put on considering whether the fault were in 
himself or in his course of study. Before he could be quite 
satisfied as to this question, he fell accidentally upon reading 
some dialogues of Plato, in which, to his infinite satisfaction, 
he found a species of logic very unlike the Aristotelian, and 
far more apt, as it appeared, to the confirmation of truth. 
From the writings of Plato, and from his own ingenious mind. 
Ramus framed a scheme of dialectics, which immediately 
shook the citadel of the Stagirite ; and, though in itself it did 
not replace the old philosophy, contributed very powerfully to 
its ultimate decline. The Institutiones Dialectics of Ramus 
were published in 1543. 

18. In the first instance, however, he met with the strenu- 

it meets ^"8 Opposition which awaits such innovators. The 

jith oniur university laid their complaint before the Parliament 

^ of Paris : the king took it out of the hands of the 

Parliament, and a singular trial was awarded as to the merits 
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of the rival systems of logic ; two judges being nominated by 
Goveanus, the prominent accuser of Ramus, two by liim- 
self, and a fiflh by the king. Francis, it seems, though favor- 
able to the classical scholars, whose wishes might generally 
go against the established dialectics, yet, perhaps from con- 
necting this innovation with those in religion, took the side of 
the university; and after a regular hearing, though, as is 
alleged, a very partial one, the majority of the judges pro- 
nouncing an unfavorable decision. Ramus was prohibited from 
teaching, and his book was suppressed. This prohibition, 
however, was taken off a few years afterwards, and his popu- 
larity as a lecturer in rhetoric gave umbrage to the university. 
It M'SL^ not till some time afterwards tliat his system spread 
over part of the Continent,^ 

14. Ramus has been once mentioned by Lord Bacon, cer- 
tainly no bigot to Aristotle, with much contempt, and another 
time with limited praise.* Jt is, however, generally admitted 
by critical historians of philosophy, that he conferred material 
obligations on science by decrying the barbarous itgmerita 
logic of the schoolmen. What are the merits of his •nd char 
own method is a different question. It seems evi- "* 
dently to have been more popular and convenient than that in 
use. He treated logic as merely the art of arguing to others, 
ars disserendi ; and, not unnaturally from this definition, com- 
prehended in it much that the ancients had placed in the 
province of rhetoric, — the invention and disposition of proofs 
in discourse. 

15. "If we compare," says Buhle, "the logic of Ramus 
with that which was previously in use, it is impossi- Bnhie'dao- 
ble not to recognize ita superiority. If we judge of it ~*^* **' **• 
by comparison with the extent of the science itself, and the 
degree of perfection it has attained in the hands of modem 

1 Laanoj, De Tmril Aristoi. fortaoa In much ahqcMt in Uiree days m if It had 

Acad. Paris. Theidzth stageof Aristotle^f dwelt threescore years with theui/' &c. 

fortune, Lannoy rerkonsto be the Ramaan Again : " Because the curiosity ct man*8 

controrersy, and the victory of the Greek wit doth many times with peril wade fiu> 

philoflopher. lie quotes a passage from ther in the search of things than were oon- 
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violence, p. 112. See also Brucker, t. themselves, are apparent unto men of the 
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and Buhle, U. 57^-602 ; also Bayle. lowing the rules and precepts thereof, wi 

> Hooker alw says with severe irony : may find it to be an art, which teaclMth 

** In the poverty of that other new-devised the way of speedy discourse, and restrain- 

•id, two things there are, notwithstanding, eth the mind of man, that it may not was 

singular. Of marvellous quick despatch orerwise." — Kccles. Pol., i. § 6. 
it is, and doth show them that Itava it aa 
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writers, we shall find but an imperfect and faulty attempt.** 
Ramus neglected, he proceeds to saj, the relation of the 
reason to other faculties of the mind, the sources of error, and 
the best means of obviating them, the precautions necessary 
in forming and examining our judgments. His rules display 
the pedantry of system as much as those of the Aristote- 
lians.^ 

1 6. As the logic of Ramus appears to be of no more direct 
utility than tliat of Aristotle in assisting us to determine the 
absolute truth of propositions, and consequently could not 
satisfy Lord Bacon ; so perhaps it does not interfere with the 
proper use of syllogisms, which indeed, on a less extended 
scale than in Aristotle, form part of the Ramean dialectics. 
Like all those wh6 assailed the authority of Aristotle, he kept 
no bounds in depreciating his works ; aware, no doubt, that 
the public, and especially younger students, will pass more 
readily from admiration to contempt, than to a qualified esti- 
mation, of any famous man. 

17. While Ramus was assaulting the stronghold of Aristo- 
p^^^^^^^j^j^ tehan despotism, the syllogistic method of argumen- 
tation, another province of that extensive empire, ita 

physical theory, was invaded by a still more audacious, and, 
we must add, a much more unworthy innovator, Theophrastus 
Paracelsus. Though few of this extraordinary person's wnt- 
ings were published before the middle of the century, yet, as 
he died in 1541, and his disciples began very early to promul- 
gate his theories, we may introduce his name more appropri- 
ately in this than in any later period. The system, if so it 
may be called, of Paracelsus had a primary regard to medi- 
cine, which he practised with the boldness of a wandering 
empiric. It was not unusual in Germany to carry on this pro- 
fession ; and Paracelsus employed his youth in casting nativi- 
ties, practising chiromancy, and exhibiting chemical tricks. 
He knew very little Latin, and his writings are as unintelligi- 
ble from their style as their substance. Yet he was not with- 
out acuteness in his own profession; and his knowledge of 
pharmaceutic chemistry was far beyond that of his age. Upon 
this real advantage he founded those extravagant theories 
which attracted many ardent minds in the sixteenth century, 
and were afterwards woven into new schemes of fanciful 
philosophy. His own models were the oriental reveries of the 

1 BnUe, U. 666, 606. 
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Cabala, and the theosophy of the mystics. He seized hold 
of a notion which easily seduces the imagination of those who 
do not ask for rational proof, — that there is a constant ana- 
logy between the macrocosm, as they called it, of external 
nature, and the microcosm of man. This harmony and paral- 
lelism of all things, he maintains, can only be made known to 
us by divine revelation ; and hence all heathen philosophy has 
been erroneous. The key to the knowledge of nature is in 
the Scriptures only, studied by means of the Spirit of Grod 
communicating an interior light to the contemplative soul. So 
great an obscurity reigns over the writings of Paracelsus, 
which, in Latin at least, are not originally his own, for he had 
but a scanty acquaintance with that language, that it is diffi- 
cult to pronounce upon his opinions, especially as he affects to 
use words in senses imposed by himself: the development of 
his physical system consisted in an accumulation of chemical 
theorems, none of which are conformable to sound philoso- 
phy.i 

18. A mixture of fanaticism and imposture is very palpable 
in Paracelsus, as in what he calls his Oabalbtic art, wb impot- 
which produces by imagination and natural faith, *'*'^- 
per fidem ncUuralem ingenitam, all magical operations, and 
counterfeits by these means whatever we see in the external 
world. Man has a sidereal as well as material body, an astral 
element, which all do not partake in equal degrees ; and there- 
fore the power of magic, which is in fact the power of astral 
properties, or of producing those effects which the stars natu- 
rally produce, is not equally attainable by all. This astral 
element of the body survives, for a time, afler death, and ex- 
plains the apparition of dead ]>ersons ; but in this state it is 
subject to those who possess the art of magic, which is then 
called necromancy. 

1 9. Paracelsus maintained the animation of every thing : all 
minerals both feed and render their food. And, be- And extra- 
sides this life of every part of nature, it is peopled ▼»«»"»•• 
with spiritual beings, inhabitants of the four elements, subject 
to disease and death like man. These are the silvains 
(sylphs), undines, or nymphs, gnomes, and salamanders. It is 
thus ol^ervable that he first gave these names, which rendered 

1 Brucker, It. 646-6S4, has ooplooalj Oewhichte der Arzneykunste, which I 

(lenointed on the theonophy of Paracelnoa ; In the French translation. Buhle is i 
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afterwards the Rosicrucian fables so celebrated. These live 
with man, and sometimes, except the salamanders, bear chil* 
dren to him ; they know future events, and reveal them to us ; 
they are also guardians of hidden treasures, which may be 
obtained by their means.^ I may perhaps have said too much 
about paradoxes so absurd and mendacious : but literature is a 
garden of weeds as well as flowers ; and Paracelsus forms a 
link in the history of opinion, which should not be overlooked, 

20. The sixteenth century was fertile in men, like Paracel- 
CorneUuB sus, fuU of arrogant pretensions, and eager to substi- 
Agrippa. ^jj^Q their own dogmatism for that they endeavored to 
overthrow. They are, compared with Aristotle, like the 
ephemeral demagogues who start up to a power they abuse as 
well as usurp on the overthrow of some ancient tyranny. One 
of these was Cornelius Agrippa, chiefly remembered by the 
legends of his magical skill. Agrippa had drunk deep at the 
turbid streams of cabalistic philosophy, which had already 
intoxicated two men of far greater merit, and born for greater 
purposes, Ficus of Mirandola and Reuchlin. The treatise of 
Agrippa on occult philosophy is a rhapsody of wild theory and 
juggling falsehood. It links, however, the theosophy of Para- 
celsus and the later sect of Behmenists with an oriental lore, 
venerable in some measure for its antiquity, and full of those 
aspirations of the soul to break her limits, and withdraw her- 
self from the dominion of sense, which soothed, in old time, 
the reflecting hours of many a solitary sage on the Granges 
and the Oxus. The Jewish doctors had borrowed much from 
this Eastern source, and especially the leading principle of 
their Cabala, — the emanation of all finite being from the in- 
finite. But this philosophy was, in all its successive stages, 
mingled with arbitrary, if not absurd, notions as to angelic 
and demoniacal intelligences, till it reached a climax in the 
sixteenth century. 

21. Agrippa, evidently the precursor of Paracelsus, builds 
lUap^ his pretended philosophy on the four elements, by 
*ejjded whose Varying forces the phenomena of the world 
^ are chiefly produced ; yet not altogether, since there 
are occult forces of greater efficacy than the elementary, and 
which are derived from the soul of the world, and from the 
influence of the stars. The mundane spirit actuates every 
beicg, but in different degrees, and gives life and form to each ; 

1 8pnni«8l, Ui. 806. 
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form being derived from the ideas which the Deitj has em- 
powered his intelligent ministers, as it were by the use of his 
seal, to impress. A scale of being, that fundamental theorem 
of the emanative philosophy, connects the higher and lower 
orders of things : and hence arises the power of magic ; for 
all things have, by their concatenation, a sympathy with those 
above and below them, as sound is propagated along a string. 
But besides these natural relations, which the occult philoso- 
p)iy brings to light, it teaches us also how to propitiate and 
influence the intelligences, mundane, angelic, or demoniacal, 
which people the universe. This is best done by fumigations, 
witli ingredients corresponding to their respective properties. 
Tliey may even thus be subdued, and rendered subject to man. 
The demons are clothed with a material body, and attached to 
the different elements ; they always speak Hebrew, as the oldest 
tongue.* It would be trifling to give one moment's considera- 
tion to this gibberish, were it not evidently connected with 
superstitious absurdities, that enchained the mind of Europe 
for some generations. We see the credence in witchcraft and 
spec! nil appearances, in astrology and magical charms, in 
demoniacal possessions, — those fruitful springs of infatuation, 
wretcliedness, and crime, — sustained by an impudent parade of 
metaphysical philosophy. The system of Agrippa is the mere 
creed of magical imposture, on which Paracelsus, and still 
more Jacob Behmen, grafted a sort of religious mysticism. 
But, in their general influence, these theories were still more 
pernicious than the technical pedantry of the schools. A 
Venetian monk, Francis Georgius, published a scheme of 
blended Cabalistic and Platonic or Neo-Platonic philosophy 
in 1525; but having no collateral pretensions to fame, like 
some other worshippers of the same phantom, he can only be 
found in the historians of obsolete paradoxes.* 

22. Agrippa has left, among other forgotten productions, a 
treatise on the uncertainty of the sciences, which Hisucepti. 
served in some measure to promote a sceptical school **^ ^"«ti^ 
of philosophy ; no very unnatural result of such theories as he 
had proposed. It is directed against the imperfections suflS- 
ciently obvious in most departments of science, but contains 
nothing which has not been said more ably since that time. 
It is remarkable that he contradicts much that he had arlvanced 

> Brncker, It. 410; Sprengvl, Ui. 226; Buhle, U. 368. 
* Brack«r, It. 874-^ ; Babl«, tt. 867. 
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in favor of the occult philosophy, and of the art uf Raymond 
Lully.i 

23. A man far superior to both Agrippa and Paracelsus 
^^ was Jerome Cardan : his genius was quick, versatile, 
fertile, and almost profound ; yet no man can read 
tlie strange book on his own life, wherein he describes, or pre- 
tends to describe, his extraordinary character, without suspect- 
ing a portion of insanity, — a suspicion which the hypothesis 
of wilful falsehood would, considering what the book contains, 
i-ather augment than diminish. Cardan's writings are ex- 
tremely voluminous: the chief that relate to general philo- 
sophy are those entitled De subtilitate et varietate rerunL 
Brucker praises these for their vast erudition, supported by 
innumerable experiments and observations on nature, which 
furnish no trifling collection of facts to readers of judgment ; 
while his incoherence of ideas, his extravagance of fancy, and 
confused method, have rendered him of little service to phi- 
losophy. Cardan professed himself a stanch enemy of Aris- 
toUe." 



Sect. n. 1520-1550. 

On Moral and Political Philosophj. 

24. By moral philosophy, we are to understand not only 
influ n systems of ethics, and exhortations to virtue, but 
of moral that survcy of the nature or customs of mankind, 
writers. which men of reflecting minds are apt to take, and 
by which they become qualified to guide and advise their 
fellows. The influence of such men, through the popularity 
of their writings, is not the same in all periods of society ; it 
has sensibly abated in modem times, and is chiefly exercised 
through fiction, or at least a more amusing style than was 

1 Brucker ; Buhle. moon with the animal Juices. All organ- 

* Brucker, t. 85. Cardan had much of ised bodies he held to be animated, so that 

the same kind of superstition as Paracelsus there is no principle which may not be 

and Agrippa. He admits, as the basis of called nature. All is ruled by the proper- 

his physical philosophy, a sympathy be- ties of numbers. Heat aud moisture an 

tween the heavenly bodies and our own ; the only real qualities in nature ; the first 

not only general but distributiTe ; the sun being the formal, the second the material, 

being hi harmony with the heart, the cause of all things. Sprengel, iii. 278. 
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found sufficient for our forefathers ; and from this change of 
fashion, as well as from the advance of real knowledge and 
the greater precision of language, manj books once famous 
have scarcely retained a place in our libraries, and never lie 
on our tables. 

2o. In this class of literature, good writing, such at least as 
at the time appears to be good, has always been the Q^^^^^g^^^ 
condition of public esteem. They form a large por- of cmU- 
tion of the classical prose in every language. And k"°°*- 
it is chiefly in this point of view that several of the most dis- 
tinguished can deserve any mention at present. None was 
more renowned in Italy than the Cortegiano of Castiglioney 
the first edition of which is in 1528. We here find both the 
gracefulness of the language, in this, perhaps its best age, and 
the rules of polished life in an Italian court These, indeed, 
are rather favorably represented, if we compare them with 
all we know of the state of manners from other sources ; but 
it can be no reproach to the author that he raised the stand- 
ard of honorable character above the level of practice. The 
precepts, however, are somewhat trivial, and the expression 
diffuse ; faults not a little characteristic of His contempo- 
raries. A book of this kind that is serious without depth of 
thought, or warmth of feeling, cannot be read through with 
pleasure. 

26. At some distance below Castiglione in merit, and equal- 
ly in reputation, we may place the dialogues of Sperone 
Speroni, a writer whose long life embraced two ages of Italian 
literature. These dialogues belong to the first, and were 
published in 1544. Such of them as relate to moral subjects, 
which he treats more theoretically than Castiglione, are solemn 
and dry : they contain good sense in good language ; but the 
one has no originality, and the other no spirit. 

27. A Spanish prelate in the court of Charles obtained an 
extraordinary reputation in Europe by a treatise so y^^^ ^^ 
utterly forgotten at present, that Bouterwek has even reiio of 
omitted his name. This was Guevara, author of ^"*^*^ 
Marco Aurelio, or the Golden Book. It contains several 
feigned letters of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, which pro- 
bably in a credulous age passed for genuine, and gave vogue 
to the book. It was continually reprinted in different 
languages for more than a century : scarce any book except 
the Bible, says Casaubon, has been so much translated or so 
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Part I. 



frequently printed.^ It must be owned that Guevara is dull ; 
but he wrote in the infancy of Spanish literature.^ It is fair 



1 [Thi« was afterwards greatly enlarged 
by the author; and the title, Relox de 
principeH, the watch or dial of princes, 
added to the former. The counterfeited 
letters are in this second work interspersed 
amidiit a farrago of trite moral and religi- 
ous reflections. — 1842.] 

Bayle speaJcs of Guevara's Marco Aa- 
relic with great contempt : its reputation 
had doubtless much declined before that 
time. 

2 [The account of Ouevara in the former 
edition, though conformable to the biblio- 
graphers, stood in need of some correction, 
which the learned Dr. W. West, of Dublin, 
has enabled me to give : " There are some 
circumstances connected with the llelox 
not generally known, which satis&ctorily 
account for various erroneous statements 
that have been made on the subject by 
writers of high authority. The fiict is that 
Quevara, about the year 1618, commenced 
a life and letters of M. Aurelius, which 
purported to be a translation of a Greek 
work he found at Florence. Having some 
time afterwards lent this in MS. to the 
emperor, it was surreptitiously copied, and 
printed, as he informs us himself, first in 
Seville, and afterwards in Portugpal. This 
was the famous Ubro aurro, or Golden 
Book, which for more than a century after- 
wards was so very popular, and which was 
BO often translated. Guevara himself sub- 
sequently published it (1529), with con- 
siderable additions, under the title men- 
tioned by you, but still, as I have already 
stated, forming but one treatise. An Ita- 
lian translation of this was published in 
Venice in 1606, and there b also a Latin 
translation ; but it was never so popular, 
nor so often reprinted, as the Golden Book, 
its original form. I have a copy of this 
letter in the original Spanish, printed at 
Antwerp in 1529, and have seen another, 
printed at Toledo in 1564 ; so that, even 
after the author published it in an enlarged 
and altered form, it was apparently pre- 
ferred. The English translation of the 
* Golden Boke of Mareus Aurelius, £m- 
perour and eloquent Oratour,' was made 
from the French in 1582, by Lord Bemere, 
the translator of Froissart. According to 
Lowndes, it was first print4'd by Berthelet 
in 1584, in octavo. My edition, by the 
same printer, Ls in quarto, 1589. I can- 
not discover m>m what French translation 
the English was made, the earliest men- 
tioned by Brunet being 1535. It must, 
however, have been very accurate ; as the 
English, though taken flrom the Spanish 
only at second hand, through the French, 
follows it so closely as to have the appear- 



ance of a literal translation made directly 
fh>m it. I have likewise the Aldine edi- 
tion of the Italian version with additions 
(Venice, 1646). Antonio, Watts, and 
Lowndes, all seem to have been unaware 
of the literary history of the two works." 

In a subsequent letter. Dr. West ob- 
serves, that the evidence of his statement 
is easily given fh)m the language of Gue- 
vara himself, towards the conclusion of 
the prologue to the Kelox de principes. 

The following passage at the banning 
of an edition of this work in the British 
Museum, without a titlepage, but referred 
by a pencil note in the fly-leaf to the date 
of SeviUe, 1640, will confirm Dr. West's as- 
sertion : — 

*^ Comienca el primero libro del fkmosis- 
simo emperador Marco Aurelio con el Ke- 
lox de principes nuevamente anadido, oom- 
puesto por el muy reverendo y magniflco 
senor I)on Antonio de Guevara, obispo do 
Guadix, predicador y coroni^ta del empe- 
rador y rey Don Carlos quinto deste nom- 
bre ; 6l cuya imperial celsitad se dirige la 
presente obra. £n la qual son ana^das 
ciertas cartas del emperador Marco Aurelio, 
que si quitaron en otras impressiones que 
se hizieron antes desta, y tractase en este 
primero libro quanta excelencia es en el 
principe ser buen christiano, y quantos 
males se sig^e de ser tyrano." 

The second book is announced as fol- 
lows : *^ Ck>mienca el segundo libro llama- 
do Relox de principes, en el qual va encor- 
gorado otro muy famoso Ubro llamado 
[areo Aurelio ; trata el autor en el pre* 
sente libro della manera que loe principes 
y grandes senores se ban de aver con sua 
mujeres, y de como han de criar & sua 

I have not searehed fbr the numerous 
editions of the Golden Book ; but one in 
Spanish (Antwerp, 1629), which I have 
seen, contains only the original fiction of 
Mareus Aurelius, without the Dial of 
Princes. Dr. West is probably right in 
supposing that the former was the cele- 
brated work which was so often printed 
throughout Europe ; but there are several 
editions of the second in different lan- 
guages. One in Italian, Venice, 1684, con- 
tains a fourth book, purporting to be the 
genuine work of Guevara, and translated 
from the Spanish in 1662. But whether 
this appears in' any Spanish edition I do 
not know. 

The account given of Ouevara in the 
Biographie Universelle Is plainly written 
in ignorance of the fiActs for which I am 
indebted to my learned correspondent. — 
1842.] 
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to observe, that Guevara seems uniformly a friend to good 
and just government, and that he probably employs Roman 
stones as a screen to his satire on the abuses of his time. 
Antonio and Bayle censure this as a literary forgery more 
severely than is quite reasonable. Andres extols the style 
very hijjhiy.* 

28. Guevara wrote better, or more pleasingly, in some 
other moral essays. One of them, Menosprecio di m^jj^^n-- 
corte y alabanza d'aldea, indifferently translated into precio di 
English by Thomas Tymme in 1575, contains some *^"** 
eloquent passages ; and, being dictated apparently by his own 
fe-elings instead of the spirit ot bookmaking, is far superior to 
the more renowned Marco Aurelio. Antonio blames Gue- 
vara for affectation of antithesis, and too studious a desire to 
say every thing well. But this sententious and antithetical 
style of the Spanish writers is worthy of our attention ; for it 
was imitated by their English admirers, and formed a style 
much in vogue in the reigns of Elizal)eth and James. Thus, 
to take a very short specimen from Tymme's translation : " In 
the court," says Guevara, '* it profits little to be wise, foras- 
much as good service is soon forgotten, friends soon fail, and 
enemies augment, the nobility doth forget itself, science b for- 
gotten, humility despised, truth cloaked and hid, and good 
counsel refused.** This elaborately condensed antithetical 
manner cannot have been borrowed from the Italians, of whom 
it is by no means a distinguishing feature. 

29. Bouterwek has taken notice of a moral writer contem- 
porary with Guevara, though not so successful in his ivns 
own age, Perez d*01iva. Of him Andres says, that d'oura. 
the slight specimen he has left in his dialogue on the dignity 
of man displays the elegance, politeness, and vigor of his style. 
" It is written," says Bouterwek, " in a natural and easy man- 
ner ; the ideas are for the most part clearly and accurately 
developed; and the oratorical language, particularly where it 
is appropriately introduced, is powerful and picturesque."' 

30. The writings of Erasmus are very much dedicated to 
the inculcation of Christian ethics. The Enchiridion Mi litis 
Christiani, the Lingua, and, above all, the Colloquies, which 

1 y\\. 148. Tn 1641 SLr ThcmM Byoi hare thonght thif sennlne, or at least no 

pabliiihed ^^ The image of gorenunent com- Ibivery ofEljrot^; but I nee little reaaon 

piled of the acts and sentences of Alexaii> to doubt that he imitated Ouerarm W^ 

der SeTerus/* as the work of Encolpins, an brie. Bibl. Lat. and Herbert. 
Imaginary secretary to that emperor. Soma * Bouterwek, p. 800; Andrte, fU. 140l 
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have this primary object in view, may be distiiiguished from 
Ethical the rest. The Colloquies are, from their nature, the 
^JI^Kso^ most sportive and amusing of his works; the lan- 
and Me- guage of Krasmus has no prudery, nor his moral code, 
knchthon. though Strict, any austerity; it is needless to add, 
that his piety has no superstition. The dialogue is short and 
pointed ; the characters display themselves naturally ; the ridi- 
cule falls, in general, with skill and delicacy ; the moral is not 
forced, yet always in view ; the manners of the age in some 
of the Colloquies, as in the Grerman Inn, are humorously and 
agreeably represented. Erasmus, perhaps, in later times, would 
have been successful as a comic writer. The works of Vives 
breathe an equally pure spirit of morality. But it is unneces- 
sary to specify works of this class, which, valuable as they are 
in their tendency, form too much the staple literature of every 
generation to be enumerated in its history. The treatise of 
Melanchthon, Moralis Philosophise Epitome, stands on different 
grounds. It is a compendious system of ethics, built in great 
measure on that of Aristotle, but with such variation as the 
principles of Christianity, or his own judgment, led him to 
introduce. Hence, though he exhorts young students, as the 
result of his own long reflection on the subject, to embrace 
the Peripatetic theory of morals, in preference to those of the 
Stoic or Epicurean school ; ^ and contends for the utility of mo- 
ral philosophy, as part of the law of God, and the exposition 
of that of nature, he admits that the reason is too weak to dis- 
cern the necessity of perfect obedience, or the sinfulness of 
natural appetite.* In this epitome, which is far from servilely 

1 " Ego rero qui has Bectamm contro- maf^ Ipaas et admiramnr et amamua. 
Tersiaa diu maltumque agitarl, avu Kol Hlc autem perfecta notitla virtutlA qtuerl* 

KOTCJ aTf)iif>(jv, lit Plato ftcere pnecipit, S'; ^?*"* 7"?i ^"J*^^ J"*.' ^l^' ?* 
_, . tuJ*. J 1 *^i f f ' Plato alt, aaplentia, A quod ejus dmnla- 

If*«* 2Ji£Ji^'.*i**^?^*^*^' «t Pepu- ^^^ mSnlfeStum In oJuloa incurreret, 

?*i f!S^^,**,SLfV^:i'J?P^'*^?f^ acerrimoe amort* excitaret. Null* autem 

SjlrnftS; flngi effigies potest, qu« proplus exprimat 

i ji « A TK« #'«ii,»-i«» ».«>•». Tirtutem et clarius Ob oculos ponat spec- 

♦-t J«^.?; t J^ZJ ^^Li!f^: tantlbus, quam h»c doctrina. ^uare tyus 

S?r .«SZ/„ nf SSf Sf h^^. ;?^- . tractatk) magnam rim habet ad excitandos 

y^^^.»^^^J^\^~^ «>*°»« ad inorem rerum houestarum, 

"Prlmumcum neceiw sit legem Dd, prjeaertim in bonis ao mediocribus in' 

Item magistratuum leges nosse, ut disci- J«nU8 "— o 6 

plimun ten««»^ ad coewendas cupidl- »« V^ • ^^ ^ ^ 

tate«, fiicUe IntelUgi potest, banc phUoso- ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^U ,„ ^l^^ ^^^ ^. 

phiam etiamprodesse, qu» e^ quiedam ^ ^ ^ ^ocj communes : " In hao 

domesticadisc{pUna,qu»cumdemonstrat q„»,tione moderatio adhibenda est, ne 

fbntes et causas virtu tum , accendit anlmos 2"rr.««i Jli™,. /v«j««^««» i .nm/wi.J.f.« 

ad aarum amoi«m ; abeuit enim studia in ay^iSSl^?^.^^^ nS2 LTmSTb^ 

mor«,atquehocU|^inTitanturanimi, SiJ^TauTbSS^u'cJSu'tS^^^^ 

qnlaquo propius aspicimus n* bona., eo ,_^l 
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following the Aristotelian dogmas, he declares wholly against 
nsiiiy, less wise in this than Calvin, and asserts the magistrate's 
right to punish heretics. \ 

31. Sir Thomas Elyot's Grovemor, published in 1531, though \ 
it might also find a place in the history of political «.-,«. 
philosophy or of classical literature, seems best to fall yots Got- 
under this head ; education of youth being certainly *"**'• 

no insignificant province of moral science. The author was a 
gentleman of good family, and had been employed by the king 
in several embassies. The Biographia Britannica pronounces 
him " an excellent grammarian, poet, rhetorician, philosopher, 
physician, cosmographer, and historian." For some part of this 
sweeping eulogy we have no evidence ; but it is a high praise 
to have been one of our earliest English writers of worth, and, 
though much inferior in genius to Sir Thomas More, equal 
perhaps in learning and sagacity to any scholar of the age of 
Henry VIII. The plan of Sir Thomas Elyot in his Governor, 
as laid down in his dedication to the king, is bold enough. It 
is " to describe in our vulgar tongue the form of a just public 
weal, which matter I have gathered as well of the sayings of 
most noble authors, Greek and Latin, as by mine own expe- 
rience ; I being continually pained in some daily affairs of the 
public weal of this most noble realm almost from my child- 
hood." But it is far from answering to this promise. Af^er a 
few pages on the superiority of regal over every other govern- 
ment, he passes to the subject of education, not of a prince 
only, but any gentleman's son, with which he fills up the rest of 
his first book. 

32. This contains several things worthy of observation. He 
advises that children be used to speak Latin from gereri^of 
their infancy, and either learn Latin and Greek to- •<i«c»aon. 
pet her, or begin with Greek. Elyot deprecates "cruel and 
ifrous schoolmasters, by whom the wits of children be dulled, 
whereof we need no better author to witness than daily ex- 
perience." * All testimonies concur to this savage ill-treatment 
of boys in the schools of this period. The fierceness of the 
Tudor government, the religious intolerance, the polemical 
brutality, the rigorous justice, when justice it was, of our laws, 
seem to have engendered a hardness of character, which dis- 
played itself in severity of discipline, when it did not even 
reach the point of arbitrary or malignant cruelty. Every one 

1 ClMlp.S. 
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knows the behavior of Lady Jane Grey's parents towards 
their accomplished and admirable child, — the slave of their 
temper in her brief life, — the victim of their ambition in 
death. The stofy told by Erasmus of Colet is also a little 
too trite for repetition. The general fact is indubitable ; and 
I think we may ascribe much of the hypocrisy and disinge- 
nuousness, which were so unfortunately too much displayed 
in this and the first part of the next century, to the rigid 
scheme of domestic discipline so frequently adopted ; though 
I will not say but that we owe some part of the firmness and 
power of self-command, which were equally manifest in the 
English character, to the same cause. 

33. Elyot dwells much and justly on the importance of 
He seems elegant arts, such as music, drawing, and carving, 
to avoid by which he means sculpture, and of manly exer- 
^ ^' cises, in liberal education ; and objects with reason 
to the usual practice of turning mere boys at fifteen to the 
study of the laws.* In the second book, he seems to come 
back to his original subject, by proposing to consider what 
qualities a governor ought to possess. But this soon turns 
to long commonplace ethics, copiously illustrated out of 
ancient history, but perhaps, in general, little more applica- 
ble to kings than to private men, at least those of superior 
station. It is plain that Elyot did not venture to handle 
the political part of his subject as he wished to do. He 
8eem3 worthy, upon the whole, on account of the solidity 
of his reflections, to hold a higher place than Ascham, to 
whom, in some respects, he bears a good deal of resem- 
blance. 

34. Political philosophy was not yet a common theme with 
Nicolas the writers of Europe, unless so far as the moral 
Machiarei. jjutics of princcs may have been vaguely touched 
touched by Guevara or Elyot, or their faults strongly but 
incidentally adverted to by Erasmus and More. One great 
luminary, however, appeared at this time, though, as he has 
been usually deemed, rather a sinister meteor than a benig- 
nant star. It is easy to anticipate the name of Nicolas 
Machiavel. His writings are posthumous, and were first 
published at Rome early in 1532, with an approbation of 
the pope. It is certain, however, that the treatise called 
The Prince was written in 1513, and the Discourses on 

1 Cbao. ziT. 
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Livy about the same time.* Few are ignorant that Machiavel 
filled, for nearly fifteen years, the post of secretary to that 
government of Florence which was established between the 
expulsion of the Medici in 1494 and their return in 1512. 
This was, in fact, the remnant of the ancient oligarchy, which 
had 3rielded to the ability and popular influence of Cosmo 
and Lorenzo de* Medici. Machiavel, having served this 
party, over which the gonfalonier Pietro Soderini latterly 
presided with great talents and activity, was naturally in- 
volved in their ruin, and, having undergone imprisonment and 
torture on a charge of conspiracy against the new govern- 
ment, was living in retired poverty when he set himself 
down to the composition of his two political treatises. The 
strange theories that have been brought forward to account 
for The Prince of Machiavel could never be revived after 
the publication of Ginguen6*s history of Italian literature, 
and the article on Machiavel in the Biographic Universelle, 
if men had not sometimes a perverse pleasure in seekine 
refinements after the simple truth has been laid before them? 
His own language may assure us of what certainly is not very 
improbable, that his object was to be employed in the service 
of Julian de' Medici, who was at the head of the state in Flo- 
rence, almost in the situation of a prince, though without the 
title ; and that he wrf>te this treatise to recommend himself in 
his eyes. He had been faithful to the late powers : but these 
powers were dissolved ; and in a republic, a dissolved govern- 
ment, itself the recent creature of force and accident, being 
destitute of the prejudice in favor of legitimacy, could have little 
chance of reviving again. It is probable, from the general 
tenor of Machiavel's writings, that he would rather have lived 
under a republic than under a prince ; but the choice was not 
left ; and it was better, in his judgment, to serve a master use- 
fully for the state, than to waste his life in poverty and insig- 
nificance. 

35. We may also in candor give Machiavel credit for sin- 
cerity in that animated exhortation to Julian which nismoUTet 
concludes the last chapter of The Prince, where he *«» wtiUng 
calls him forth to the noble enterprise of rescuing 

1 There are mataal leisreaoes in meh * Qhagn^n^ htm taken great palna with 

of them hoolu to the other, from which his account of MachiaTel, and I do not 
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Italy from the barbarians. Twenty years that beautiful land 
had been the victim of foreign armies, before whom in succes- 
sion every native state had been humiliated or overthrovm. 
His acute mind easily perceived that no republican institutions 
would possess stability or concert enough to cast oflF this yoke. 
He formed, therefore, the idea of a prince ; one raised newly 
to power, for Italy furnished no hereditary line ; one sustained 
by a native army, for he deprecates the employment of mer- 
cenaries; one loved, but feared also, by the many; one to 
whom, in so magnanimous an undertaking as the liberation of 
Italy, all her cities would render a willing obedience. It 
might be, in part, a strain of flattery in which he points out to 
Julian of Medici a prospect so disproportionate, as we know 
historically, to his opportunities and his character ; yet it waa 
one also perhaps of sanguine fancy and unfeigned hope. 

36. None of the explanations assigned for the motives of 
Borne of his Machiavel in The Prince is more groundless than 
rules not one very early suggested, that, by putting the house 
of Medici on schemes of tyranny, he was artfully 
luring them to their iniin. Whether this could be reckoned an 
excuse, may be left to the reader ; but we may confidently 
affirm that it contradicts the whole tenor of that treatise. And, 
without palliating the worst passages, it may be said that few 
books have been more misrepresented. It is very far from 
true that he advises a tyrannical administration of govern- 
ment, or one likely to excite general resistance, even to those 
whom he thought or rather knew from experience to be placed 
in the most difficult position for retaining power, by having 
recently been exalted to it. The prince, he repeatedly says, 
must avoid all that will render him despicable or odious, 
especially injury to the property of citizens, or to their honor.* 
This will leave him nothing to guard against but the ambition 
of a few. Conspiracies, which are of little importance while 
the people are well affected, become unspeakably dangerous as 
soon as they are hostile.* Their love, therefore, or at least the 
absence of their hatred, is the basis of the governor's security, 
and far better than any fortresses.' A wise prince will honor 
the nobility, at the same time that he gives content to the 
people.* If the observance of these maxims is likely to sub- 
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vert a ruler's power, he may be presumed to have designed 
the ruin of the Medici. The first duke in the new dynasty of 
that house, Cosmo I., lived forty years in the practice of all 
that Machiavel would have advised, for evil as well as good ; 
and his reign was not insecure. 

87. But much of a darker taint is found in The Prince. 
Good faith, justice, clemency, religion, should be ever Bat many 
in the mouth of the ideal ruler ; but he must learn d*np-*«>uii. 
not to fear the discredit of any actions which he finds neces- 
Bary to preserve his power.^ In a new government, it is im- 
possible to avoid the charge of cruelty ; for new states are 
always exposed to dangers. Such cruelties perpetrated at the 
outset and from necessity, " if we may be permitted to speak 
well of what is evil,** may be useful ; though, when they be- 
come habitual and unnecessary, they are incompatible with the 
continuance of this species of power.^ It is best to be both 
loved and feared ; but, if a chbice must be made, it should be 
of tlie latter. For men are naturally ungrateful, fickle, di»- 
sembling, cowardly, and will promise much to a benefactor, 
but desert him in his need, and will break the bonds of love 
much sooner than those of fear. But fear does not imply 
hatred ; nor need a prince apprehend that, while he abstains 
from the properties and the lives of his subjects. Occasions to 
take the property of others never cease, while those of shed- 
ding blood are rare ; and, besides, a man will sooner forgive 
the death of his father than the loss of his inheritance.' 

38. The eighteenth chapter, on the manner in which princes 
should observe faith, might pass for a satire on their its onir 
usual violations of it, if the author did not too p*"*»«»- 
seriously manifest his approbation of them. The best pallia- 
tion of this, and of what else has been justly censured in Ma- 
chiavel, is to be derived from his life and times. These led 
him to consider every petty government as in a continual state 
of self-defence against treachery and violence, from its ill- 
affected citizens, as well a.s from its ambitious neighbors. It is 
very ditfijult to draw the straight line of natural right in such 
circumstances ; and neither perhaps the cool reader of a re- 
mote age, nor the secure subject of a well-organized commu- 
nity, is altogether a fair arbiter of what has been done or 
counselled in days of peril and necessity ; relatively, I mean, 

>«Kn,ztffi *e.TllL •e.ZTtt. 
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to the persons, not to the objective character of actions. There 
is certainly a steadiness of moral principle and Christian endu- 
rance which tells us that it is better not to exist at all tlian to 
exist at the price of virtue ; but few indeed of the countrymen 
and contemporaries of Machiavel had any claim to the prac- 
tice, whatever they might have to the profession, of such 
integrity. His crime in the eyes of the world, and it was 
truly a crime, was to have cast away the veil of hypocrisy, 
the profession of a religious adherence to maxims which at the 
same moment were violated.* 

39. The Discourses of Machiavel upon the first books of 
His Dia- I^^vy, though not more celebrated than The Prince, 
eoones on have been better esteemed. Far from being exempt 

from the same bias in favor of unscrupulous politics, 
they abound with similar maxims, especially in the third book : 
but they contain more sound and deep thinking on the spirit 
of small republics, than could be found in any preceding writer 
that has descended to us ; more, probably, in a practical sense, 
than the Politics of Aristotle, though they are not so compre- 
hensive. In reasoning upon the Roman government, he is 
naturally sometimes misled by confidence in Livy; but his 
own acquaintance with modem Italy was in some measure the 
corrective that secured him from the errors of ordinary anti- 
quaries. 

40. These discourses are divided into three books, and con- 
•pjj^ tain 143 chapters, with no great regard to arrange- 
iMdiag ment; written probably as reflections occasionally 
^ ^^' presented themselves to the author's mind. They 
are built upon one predominant idea, — that, the political and 
military annals of early Rome having had their counter- 
parts in a great variety of parallel instances which the recent 
history of Italy furnished, it is safe to draw experimental 
principles from them, and to expect the recurrence of similar 
consequences in the same circumstances. Though this reason- 
ing may easily mislead us from an imperfect estimate of the 
conditions, and does not give a high probability to our antici- 
pations, it is such as those entrusted with the safety of com- 

1 Morhof has obeenred that all ths arti the (Bconomici ; the seeoadbook, howeTvr, 
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monwcalths ought not to neglect But Machiavel Bprinkles 
these discourses with thoughts of a more general cast, and 
often applies a comprehensive knowledge of history, and a 
long experience of mankind. 

4 1 . Permanence, according to Machiavel, is the great aim 
of government.* In this very common sentiment among 
writers accustomed to republican forms, although experience 
vf the mischiefs generally attending upon change might lead 
vo it, there is, no doubt, a little of Machiavel's original taint, 
Jie reference of political ends to the benefit of the rulers 
rather than that of the community. But the polity which he 
«eems for the most part to prefer, though he does not speak 
explicitly, nor always perhaps consistently, is one wherein the 
people should at least have great weight. In one passage he 
recommends, like Cicero and Tacitus, the triple form, which 
endeavors to conciliate the power of a prince with that of a 
nobility and a popular assembly ; as the best means of pre- 
venting that cycle of revolutions through which, as ho 
8upi)oses, the simpler institutions would naturally, if not 
necesi^arily, pass ; from monaivhy to aristocracy, from that to 
democracy, and finally to monarchy again ; though, as he ob- 
serves, it rarely happens that there is time given to complete 
tliis cycle, wliich requires a long course of ages ; the com- 
munity itself, as an independent state, being generally destroyed 
before the close of the period.* But, with his predilection for 
a republican polity, he yet saw its essential weakness in diffi- 
cult circumstances ; and hence observes that there is no surer 
way to ruin a democracy than to set it on bold undertakings, 
which it is sure to misconduct.' He has made also the pro- 
found and important remark, that states are rarely either 
formed or refoVmed, except by one man.* 

42. Few political treatises can even now be read with more 
advantage tlian the Discourses of Machiavel ; and in ^j^^ „^ 
proportion as the course of civil society tends farther •»<! influ- 
towards democracy, and especially if it should lead *°*** 

to what seems the inevitable consequence of democracy, a 
considerable subdivision of independent states, they may ac- 
quire an additional value. The absence of all passion ; the 



1 1. i. e. ii. rednee into RTStem th« Dtoeonzws of M^ 

* e. U. and rf. ehiftTelf which hare no regalar anrniif*- 
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* e. 9 Oornianl, It. 70, haa attempted to recur in different chapten 
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continual reference of every public measure to a distinct end ; 
the disregard of vulgar associations with names or persons, 
render him, though too cold of heart for a very generous 
reader, a sagacious and useful monitor for any one who can 
employ the necessary methods of correcting his theorems. 
He fonned a school of subtle reasoners upon political history, 
which, both in Italy and France, was in vogue for two cen- 
turies; and, whatever might be its errors, has hardly been 
superseded for the better by the loose declamation that some 
dignify with the name of philosophical politics, and in which 
we continually find a more flagitious and undisguised aban- 
donment of moral rules for the sake of some idol of a 
general principle than can be imputed to The Prince of 
Machiavel. 

43. Besides these two works, the History of Florence is 
His History cnough to immortalize the name of Nicolas Machia- 
of Florence, yel. Seldom has a more giant stride been made in 
any department of literature than by this judicious, clear, and 
elegant history: for the preceding historical works, whether 
in Italy or out of it, had no claims to the praise of classical 
composition ; while this has ranked among the greatest of that 
order. Machiavel was the first who gave at once a general 
and a luminous development of great events in their causes 
and connections, such as we find in the first book of his His- 
tory of Florence. That view of the formation of European 
societies, both civil and ecclesiastical, on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, though it may seem now to contain only what 
is familiar, had never been attempted before, and is still, for 
its conciseness and truth, as good as any that can be read. 

44. The little treatises of Giannotti and Contarini on the 
Treatuieson TcpuWic of Vcnicc, being chiefly descriptive of ac- 
venetian tual institutions, — though the former, a Florentine 
government. ^^ birth, somctimcs reasons upon and even censures 
them, — would not deserve notice, except as they display an 
attention to the workings of a most complicated, and at the 
same time a most successful, machine. The wonderful per- 
manency, tranquillity, and prosperity of Venice became the 
admiration of Europe, and especially, as was most natural, of 
Italy ; where she stood alone, without internal usurpation, or 
foreign interference, strong in wisdom more than in arms, the 
survivor of many lines of petty princes, and many revolution* 
of turbulent democracy, which had, on either side of the 
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Apennine, run their race of guilt and sorrow for several 
preceding centuries.^ 

45. Calvin alone, of the reformers in this period, lias 
touched upon political government as a theme of e^j^iQ), 
rational discussion ; though he admits that it is need- pouucai 
less to dispute which is the best form of polity, since ^ ^ 
private men have not the right of altering that under which 
they live. The change from monarchy to despotism, he says, 
is easy ; nor is that from aristocracy to the dominion of a few 
much more difficult ; but nothing is so apt to follow as sedi- 
tion from a popular regimen. But, upon the whole, he con^- 
siders an aristocratic form to be far better than the other two, 
on account of the vices and infirmity of human nature.' 



Sect. m. 1501-1510. 

jQxispmdenM. 

46. Under the name jurisprudence, we are not yet to seek 
for writings on that high department of moral philo- joriapra- 
sophy, which treats of the rules of universal justice, f??J?~" 
by which positive legislation and courts of judicature Roman 
ought to be directed. Whatever of this kind may ^^' 
appear in works of this period arises incidentally out of their 
subject, and does not constitute their essence. According to 
the primary and established sense of the word, especially on 
the Continent, jurisprudence is the science of the Roman law, 
and is seldom applied to any other positive system, but least 
of all to the law of nature. Yet the application of this study 
has been too extensive in Europe, and the renown of its chief 
writers too high, to admit of our passing wholly over this 
department of literature, as we do some technical and profes- 
sional subjects. 

47. The civil or Roman law is comprehended in four lead- 
ing; divisions (besides some later than the time of Theiawi 
Justinian), very unequal in length, but altogether 



1 Tbe0e are boUi published In QneTioj, Thaaaor. Antiq. ItaIU». Baa, too, Q/t> 
zn^n^. Tiii. 186. 

* CalT. Inst., 1. iT. c. 20. < 8L 
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forming that multifarious collection usually styled the Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis. As this has sometimes heen published 
in a single, though a vast and closely printed volume, it 
may seem extraordinary, that by means of arranged indexes, 
marginal references, and similai* resources, it was not, soon 
ailer it came into use as a standard authority, or, at least, 
soon after the invention of printing, reduced into a less disor- 
derly state than its present disposition exhibits. But the 
labors of the older jurists, in accumulating glosses or short 
marginal interpretations, were more calculated to multiply 
than to disentangle the intricacies of the Pandects. 

48. It is at first sight more wonderful, that many nations 
AdopHon of ^^ Europc, instead of selecting the most valuable 
the entire portion of the civil law, as directory to their own 
'^ ' tribunals, should have bestowed decisive authority 
on that entii'e unwieldy body which bore the name of Jus- 
tinian ; laws which they could not understand, and which, in 
great measure, must, if understood, have been perceived to 
dash with the new order of human society. But the homage 
paid to the Roman name ; the previous reception of the Theo- 
dosian code in the same countries ; the vague notion of the 
Italians, artfully encouraged by one party, that the Conrads 
and Frederics were really successors of the Theodosii and 
Justinians ; the frequent clearness, acuteness, and reasonable- 
ness of the decisions of the old lawyers which fill the Pan- 
dects; the immense diflficulty of separating the less useful 
portion, and of obtaining public authority foi a new system ; 
the deference, above all, to great names, which crampel everj 
effort of the human mind in the middle ages, — will sufiiciently 
account for the adoption of a jurisprudence so complicated, 
uncertain, unintelligible, and ill-fitted to the times. 

49. The portentous ignorance of the earlier jurists in every 

thing that could aid their textual explanations has 
^neSd**' heen noticed in the first chapter of this volume, 
learning to This could not hold out long after the revival of 
'^^*"* learning. Budaeus, in his Observations on the Pan- 
dects, was the first to furnish better verbal interpretations ; 
but his philological erudition was not sustained by that know- 
ledge of the laws themselves which nothing but long labor 
ooiUd impart.^ Such a knowledge of the Latin language as, 

> GnTin«, Origizies Jur. Cir., p. 21L 
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even after the revival of letters, was given in the schools, or, 
we may add, as is now obtained by those who are counted 
learned among us, is by no means sufficient for the under- 
standing those Roman lawyers, whose short decisions, or, as 
we should call them, opinions, occupy the fifty books of the 
Pandects. They had not only a technical terminology, as is 
]>erlmps necessary in professional usage, but many words and 
phrases not merely technical occur, as to the names and no- 
tions of things, which the classical authors, especially such as 
are commonly read, do not contain. Yet these writers of 
antiquity, when diligently pursued, throw much light upon 
jurisprudence; they assist conjecture, if they do not atfoixl 
proof, as to the meaning of words; they explain allusions; 
they connect the laws with their temporary causes or general 
principles ; and if they seem a little to lead us astray from the 
great object of jurisprudence, the adjudication of right, it was 
still highly important, in the conditions that Europe had im- 
posed upon herself, to ascertain what it was that she had 
chosen to obey. 

50. Ulric Zasius, a professor at Friburg, and Grarcia 
d'Erzilla, whose Commentaries were printed in jyciati: 
1515, should have the credit, according to Andres, hia reform 
of leading the way to a more elegant jurisprudence.* 
The former of these is known, in some measure, as a scholar 
and a correspondent of Erasmus: for the latter, I have tc 
depend on the testimony of his countryman. But the general 
voice of Europe has always named Andrew Alciati, of Milan, 
as tlie restorer of the Roman law. He taught, from the year 
1518 to his death in 1550, in the universities of Avignon, 
Milan, Bourges, Paris, and Bologna. Literature became 
with him the handmaid of law : the historians of Rome, her 
antiquaries, her orators and poets, were called upon to eluci- 
date the obsolete words and obscure allusions of the Pandects ; 
to which — the earlier as well as the more valuable and exten- 
sive portion of the civil law — this method of classical inter- 
pretation is chiefly applicable. Alciati had another advantage, 
denied to his predecessors of the middle ages, in the possession 
of the Byzantine jurists ; with whom, says Gravina, the leam- 

1 Andres, xri. 143. Sarigny agrees with MYvnl dgni before the sixteenth century. 

Andruii as to the merits of Ziudus, and ob- Ambrogio Trarersari hud recommended 

•orres that the reriral of the study of the this, and Lebrixa wrote against the errors ol 

laws in their original sources, Instead of Accurslus, though in a superficial manner. 

ttM oommentators, had been aanounoed br Qesoh. des Ritoaischen Bechts, ri. 364. 
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ing of Roman law had been preserved in a more perfect state 
amidst other vestiges of the empire, and, while almost extin- 
quished in Italy by the barbarians, had been in daily usage at 
Ck)nstantinople down to its capture. Alciati was the first who 
taught the lawyers to write with purity and elegance. Eras- 
mus has applied to him the eulogy of Cicero on Scaevola, that 
he was the most jurisprudent of orators, and the most eloquent 
of lawyers. But he deserved also the higher praise of sweep- 
ing away the rubbish of conflicting glosses, which had so con- 
founded the students by their contrary subtilties, that it had 
become a practice to count, instead of weighing, their authori 
ties. It has been regretted, that he made little use of philo- 
sophy in the exposition of law ; but this could not have been 
attempted in the sixteenth century without the utmost danger 
of misleading the interpreter^^ 

51. The practical lawyers, whose prejudices were nourished 
Opposition by their interests, conspired with the professors of 
to him. the old school to clamor against the introduction 
of literature into jurisprudence. Alciati was driven some- 
times from one university to another by their opposition ; but 
more frequently his restless disposition, and his notorious de- 
sire of gain, were the causes of his migrations. They were 
the means of diffusing a more liberal course of studies in 
France as well as Italy, and especially in the great legal 
university of Bourges. He stood not, however, alone in 
scattering the flowers of polite literature over the thorny 
^^^ ^ brakes of jurisprudence. An eminent Spaniard, 
Antonio Agustino, might perhaps be placed almost 
on a level with him. The first work of Agustino, Emenda- 
tiones Juris Civilis, was published in 1544. Andres, seldom 
deficient in praising his compatriots, pronounces such an 
eulogy on the writings of Agustino, as to find no one but 
Cujacius worthy of being accounted his equal, if indeed he 
does not give the preference in genius and learning to the 
older writer.* Gravina is less diffusely panegyrical ; and in 
fact it is certain that Agustino, though a lawyer of great eru- 
dition and intelligence, has been eclipsed by those for whom 
ho prepared the way. 

i Bavle, art. " Alciati ; " GraTlaa, p. 206 ; Tiraboschi, ij 115 ; Ckyrniani, t. 67. 
* Vol. XTi. p. 148. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

inBIV)BT or THI UTSRATURB Of TASTX IN EUBOPX FROM 

1£S» TO U60. 



Sect. L 1520-1550. 



Pottry in Italj — In Spftln and Portogal — In France and Germany — In Engbuid— 

Wjratt and Surrej — Latin Poetry. 

1. The singular grace of Ariosto's poem had not less dis- 
tinguished it than his fertility of invention, and bril- poetiy of 
liancy of language. For the Italian poetiy, since B«nbo. 
the days of Petrarch, with the exception of Lorenzo and 
Politian, the boasts of Florence, had been very deficient in 
elegance ; the sonnets and odes of the fifteenth century, even 
those written near its close, by Tibaldeo, Serafino d*Aquila, 
Benivieni, and other now obscure names, though the list of 
poets in Crescimbeni will be found very long, are liardlj 
mentioned by the generality of critics but for the purpose of 
censure; while Boiardo, who deserved most praise for bold 
and happy inventions, lost much of it through an unpolished 
and inharmonious style. In the succeeding period, the faults 
of the Italian school were entirely opposite ; in Bembo, and 
those who, by their studious and servile imitation of one great 
master, were called Petrarchists, there was an elaborate sweet- 
ness, a fastidious delicacy, a harmony of sound, which fre- 
quently served as an excuse for coldness of imagination, and 
poverty of thought " As the too careful imitation of Cicero,*' 
says Tiraboschi, " caused Bembo to fall into an affected ele- 
gance in his Latin style ; so in his Italian poetry, while he 
labors to restore the manner of Petrarch, he displays more of 
art than of natural genius. Yet by banishing the rudeness 
of former poetry, and pointing out the right path, he was of 
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no small advantage to those who knew how to imitate his 
excellences, and avoid his faults." ^ 

2. The chief care of Bemho was to avoid the unpolished 
Its beauties ^^^ which deformed the poetry of the fifteenth 
and defects, centuiy in the eyes of one so exquisitely sensible to 
the charms of diction. It is from him that the historians of 
Italian literature date the revival of the Petrarcan elegance ; 
of which a foreigner, unless conversant with the language in 
all its varieties, can hardly judge ; though he may perceive 
the want of original conception, and the monotony of conven- 
tional phrases, which is too frequently characteristic of the 
Italian sonnet. Yet the sonnets of Bembo on the death of 
his Morosina, the mother of his children, display a real tender- 
ness not unworthy of his master ; and the canzone on that of 
his brother has obtained not less renown ; though Tassoni, a 
very fastidious critic, has ridiculed its centonism, or studious 
incorporation of lines from Petrarch; a practice which the 
habit of writing Latin poetry, wherein it should be sparingly 
employed, but not wholly avoided, would naturally encou- 
rage.* 

3. The number of versifiers whom Italy produced in the 
Character sixteenth century was immensely great. Crescim- 
of Italian beni gives a list of eighty earlier than 1550, whom 
^^ he selects from many hundred ever-forgotten names. 
By far the larger proportion of these confined themselves to 
the sonnet and the canzone or ode ; and the theme is generally 
love, though they sometimes change it to religion. A con- 
ventional phraseology, an interminable repetition of the beau- 
ties and coldness of perhaps an ideal, certainly to us an 
unknown, mistress, run through these productions ; which so 
much resemble each other as sometimes to suggest to any one 
who reads the Sceltas, which bring together many extracts 
from these poets, no other parallel than that of the hooting of 
owls in concert: a sound melancholy and not unpleasing to all 
ears in its way ; but monotonous, unintellectual, and manifest- 
Inor as little real sorrow or sentiment in the bird as these com- 
positions do in the poet' 

4. A few exceptions may certainly be made. Alamanni, 

> Vol. X. p. 8. which nerer comes to any thing ; " quella 

* Tiraboschi, ibid. ; CorlnanI, It. 102. Tolgare smania che mostrano gP anutnti 

* Muratori himself obsenres the tantali- di Toler morire, e che tante Tolte s' ode 
ring habit in which sonneteers indulge booca loro, ma non mai riene ad efbi* 
llMmselves, of ttireatening to die for lore, to.'* 
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though the sonnet is not his peculiar line of strength, and 
though he often follows the track of Petrarch with 
almost servile imitation, could not, with his powerful 
genius, but raise himself above the common level. His Lj- 
gura Pianta, a Genoese ladj, the heroine of many sonnets, is 
the shadow of Laura ; but, when he turns to the calamities of 
Italy and his own, that stern sound is heard again that almost 
reminds us of Dante and Alfieri. The Italian critics, to whom 
we must of course implicitly defer as to the grace and taste of 
their own writers, speak well of Molza, and some other of the 
smaller poets, though they are seldom exempt from the gene- 
ral defects above mentioned. But none does Crescimbeni so 
much extol as a poetess, in every respect the most yittoru 
eminent of her sex in Italy, the widow of the Mar- Co^onn*- 
quis of Pescara, Vittoria Colonna, surnamed, he says, by the 
public voice, the divine. The rare virtues and consummate 
talents of this lady were the theme of all Italy, in that bril- 
liant age of her literature ; and her name is familiar to the 
ordinary reader at this day. The canzone dedicated to the 
memory of her illustrious husband is worthy of both.^ 

5. The satires of Ariosto, seven in number, and composed 
in the Horatian manner, were published after his satixwor 
death in 1534. Tiraboschi places them at the head ^J]^"** 
of that class of poetry. The reader will find an 
analysis of these satires, with some extracts, in Ginguen^.' 
The twelve satires of Alamanni, one of the Florentine exiles, 
of which the first edition is dated in 1532, though of earlier 
publication than those of Ariosto, indicate an acquaintance 
with them. They are to one another as Horace and Juvenal, 
and as their fortunes might lead us to expect : one gay, easy, 
full of the best form of Epicurean philosophy, cheeifulness, 
and content in the simpler enjoyments of life; the other 
ardent, scornful, unsparing, declamatory, a hater of vice, and 
no great lover of mankind, pouring forth his moral wrath in 
no feeble strain. We have seen in another place his animad- 
versions on the court of Rome ; nor does any thing in Italy 

> Cnseimbeni ddU rolgar Pocsia, rolt. BemI, and aerenl more, unong the pc<ts 

U. and iii. For the character of Vittoria oflieo'i ase. 

Colonna, see ii. 8d0. Roecoe (Leo X., iii. * Ix. 100-129; Comiani, It. 65. In od« 

814) thinkii lier canaone on her hnabandin passage of the second satire, Ariosto as- 

no respect inferior to that of Bembo on liia snmes a tone of higher dignity than Iloraoa 

brothn. It is rather by a stretch of chro> erer rentured, and inTeighis against tha 

oology ttAt this writer reokoni Vittoria, Italian courts in the spirit of his rtral, 

Alamanni. 
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escape his resentment.* The other poems of Alamanni are 
of a very miscellaneous description ; eclogues, little else than 
close imitations of Theocritus and Virgil, elegies, odes, hymns, 
psalms, fables, tragedies, and what were called selve, a name 
for all unclassed poetry. 

6. Alamanni's epic, or rather romantic poem, the Avar- 
^j^^^^j^^j^ chide, is admitted by all critics to be a work of old 

age, little worthy of his name. But his poem on 

agriculture. La Coltivazione, has been highly extolled. A 

certain degree of languor seems generally to hang on Italian 

blank verse, and in didactic poetry it is not likely to be over- 

c^jM-i come. The Bees of Rucellai is a poem written with 

exquisite sweetness of style; but the critics have 
sometimes forgotten to mention that it is little else than a free 
translation from the fourth Greorgic* No one has ever pre- 
tended to rescue from the charge of dulness and insipidity 
,^^ the epic poem of the father of blank verse, Trissino, 

on the liberation of Italy from the Groths by Belisa- 
rius. It is, of all long poems that are remembered at all, the 
most unfortunate in its reputation. 

7. A very different name is that of Bemi, partly known by 
^^. his ludicrous poetry, which has given that style the 

appellation of Poesia Bemesca, rather on account 
of his excellence than originality, for nothing is so congenial 
to the Italians,' but far more by his rt-faccimenfo, or remould- 
ing of the poem of Boiardo. The Orlando Innamorato, an 
ill-written poem, especially to Tuscan ears, had been encum- 
bered by the heavy continuation of Agostini. Yet, if its own 
intrinsic beauties of invention would not have secured it from 
oblivion, the vast success of the Orlando Furioso, itself only a 
continuation, and borrowing most of its characters from Boi- 
ardo's poem, must have made it impossible for Italians of any 
curiosity to neglect the primary source of so much delight. 



1 The folloTring lines, which eonclade Non pur la Sim4;;d&, tutte Italia ancora 

tile twelfth and last satire, may serre as a Che ti tien d' hereda, dl Tizi scuola. 
specimen of Alamanni'S declamatory tone K che nol crede, ne dimandi ogn' ora 

of inrective, and his bitter attacks on Urbin, Ferrara, V Omo, et la Colonna, 

Rome, whom he is addressing : — La Marca, il Romagnuol, ma piii che plon 

** chi Tedeese il Ter, vedrebbe come Per te servendo, che fa d'altri donna." 

Piii disnor tu, che U tuo Luther Martiuo 
Porti a te stessa, e pia gravose some ; * Rosooe's Leo, iii. 351 ; Tiraboechi, z. 

Non la Oermania, n6 ; ma V ocio, llTino, 86. Algarotti and Comiaui (t. 116), whc 

Ararizia, ambition, lussuria e gola, quotes him, do not esteem the poam of 

n mena al fin, che gii veggiam vicino. Rucellai highlv. 

Non purquesto dico io non FnndaBOla, * Gomiani, W. 252 ; Roscoe, iii. S28. 
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Bemi, therefore, undertook the singalar office of writing over 
again the Orlando Innamorato ; preserving the sense of almost 
every stanza, though every stanza was more or less altered, 
and inserting nothing but a few introductory passages, in the 
manner of Ariosto, to each canto.^ The genius of Bemi, 
playful, satirical, flexible, was admirably fitted to perform this 
labor : the rude Lombardisms of the lower Po gave way to 
the racy idiom of Florence; and the Orlando Innamorato has 
descended to posterity as the work of two minds, remarkably 
combined in this instance : the sole praise of invention, circum- 
stance, description, and very frequently that of poetical figure 
and sentiment, belonging to Boiardo; that of style, in the 
peculiar and limited use of the word, to Bemi. The character 
of the poem, as thus adorned, has sometimes been miscon- 
ceived. Though Bemi is almost always sprightly, he is not, 
in this romance, a burlesque or buffoon poet^ I once heard 
Foscolo prefer him to Ariosto. A foreigner, not so familiar 
with the peculiarities of language, would probably think his 
style less brilliant and less pellucid ; and it is in execution 
alone that he claims to be considered as an original poet. The 
Orlando Innamorato was also remoulded by Domenichi in 
154.") ; but the excellence of Bemi has caused this feeble pro- 
duction to be nearly passed over by the Italian critics.® 

* The first edition of the Rifiiodmento eoold he gire so talae a character of it? 
is Id IMl, and the second in 16^. In that Did he copy some older writer? and why ? 
of 1515, the fint eighty-two stansas axe It seems hard not to think that some suspi- 
Terv different flrom those that correspond cion of Beml^s bias towards Protestantism 
in former editions: some that follow are had engendered a pr^udice against hia 
stispocted not to be genuine. It seems that poem, which remainwl when the cause had 
we hare no edition on which we can wholly Seen forgotten, as it certainly was in the 
depend. No edition of Bemi appeared fh>m days of Zeno and Tiraboechi. 

1545 to 1725, though Domenichi was print- * " The ingenuity/^ says Mr. Panisd, 

e<l MCTeral times. This reformer of B^ardo ** with which Bemi finds a resemblance 

di<l uot alter the text nearly so much as between distant oliijects, and the rapidity 

B«rui. Paniidf rol. ii. with which he suddenly <x>nnects the mo^ 

* Tiraboechi, rU. 196, oensuree Bemi for remote ideas ; the solemn manner in which 
" motti e racconti troppo liberi ed empi, 1m either alludes to ludicrous erents or 
che vi ha inseriti." Uingn^n^ exclsJms, ntters an absurdity ; the air of innocence 
an well he may, against this imputation, and naiTet^ with which he presents re- 
Bemi ha^ inserted no stories ; and, unless marks fiill of shrewdness, and knowledge 
it were the few stanas against monastle of the world; that peculiar bonhommii 
hypocrisy that remain at the head of the with which he seems to look kindly and at 
twentieth canto, it is hard to say what the same time unwillingly on human errors 
Tiraboflchi meant by Impieties. But tliough or wickedness ; the keen irony which he 
Tirubowbi must hare read Bemi, he £w uses with so much appearance of simplicity, 
here chosen to copy Zeno, who talks of and aTenrion to bitterness ; the seeming 
" il poema dl Boiardo, rifatto dal Bemi, e singleneai of heart with which he appears 
di serio trasformato in ridicolo, e di onesto anxious to excuse men and actions, at the 
In IscandoloM), e per& giustamentedannato Tery moment that he is most iuTeterate In 
dalla chieea. ^' — ( Kontaninl, p. 278. ) Zeno, exposing them . — these are the chief el»> 
•Ten more surely than Tiraboechi, was per- ments of Bemrs poetry. Add to this th« 
fectly acquainted with Bemi*s poem : how style, the loftiness of the Tene contxastiiif 
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8. Spain now began to experience one of those revolutions 
Spanish in fashionable taste which await the political changes 
P^*®- of nations. Her native poetry, whether Castilian or 
Yalencian, Imd characteristics of its own, that placed it in a 
different region from the Italian. The short heroic, amatory, 
or devotional songs, which the Peninsular dialects were accus- 
tomed to exhibit, were too ardent, too hyperbolical for a taste 
which, if not correctly classical, was at least studious of a 
grace not easily compatible with extravagance. But the con- 
tinual intercourse of the Spaniards with Italy, partly subject 
to their sovereign, and the scene of his wars, accustomed 
their nobles to relish the charms of a sister language, less 
Boflcan. cucrgetic, but more polished, than their own. Two 
oarcUaaao. pQets, Boscan and Garcilasso de la Vega, brought 
from Italy the softer beauties of amorous poetry, embodied in 
the regular sonnet, which had hitherto been little employed in 
the Peninsula. These poems seem not to have been printed 
till 1543, when both Boscan and Garcilasso were dead, and 
their new school had already met with both support and oppo- 
sition at the court of Yalladolid. The national character is 
not entirely lost in these poets : love still speaks with more 
impetuous ardor, with more plaintive sorrow, than in the con- 
temporary Italians ; but the restraints of taste and reason are 
perceived to control his voice. An eclogue of Garcilasso, 
called Salicio and Nemoroso, is pronounced by the Spanish 
critics to be one of the finest works in their language. It is 
sadder than the lament of saddest nightingales. We judge of 
all such poetry differently in the progressive stages of life. 

9. Diego Mendoza, one of the most remarkable men for 
Hendoia. variety of talents whom Spain has produced, ranks 

with Boscan and Garcilasso as a reformer of Cas- 
tilian poetry. His character as a soldier, as the severe 
governor of Siena, as the haughty minister of Charles at the 



with the friToUty of the argument, the although many parts of the poem of Boiar- 

Kraveflt conception expressed in the most do have been improred in that work, such 

homely manner ; the seasonable use of has not always been the case ; and wIlL 

strange metaphors and of similes some^ moreover, be convinced that some parts of 

times sublime, and for this very reason the Kifaccimento, besides those suspected 

the more laughable, when considered with in fbnner times, are evidently either not 

relation to the subject which they are in- written by Bemi, or haTe not received fh>m 

tended to illustrate, form the most remark- him, if they be tiis, such corrections as to 

able features of his style." — p. 120. be worthy of their author." — p. 141. Mr. 

*^ Any candid Italian scholar who will P. shows in several passages Ills grounds 

peruse the Kifaccimento of Bemi with at- for this suspicion. 
Mntion will be compelled to admit, that, 
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court of Rome and the council of Trent, is notorious in his- 
tory.' His epistles, in an Horatian style, full of a masculine 
and elevated philosophy, though deficient in harmony and 
polish, are preferred to his sonnets ; a species of composition 
where these faults are more perceptible; and for which, at 
least in the style then popular, the stem understanding of 
Mendoza seems to have been ill adapted. ^ Though he com- 
posed," says Bouterwek, ^in the Italian manner, with less 
facility than Boscan and Garcilasso, he felt more correctly than 
they or any other of his countrymen the difference between the 
Spanish and Italian languages, with respect to their capabilities 
for versification. The Spanish admits of none of those pleas- 
ing elisions, which, particularly when terminating vowels are 
omitted, render the mechanism of Italian versification so easy, 
and enable the poet to augment or diminish the number of 
syllables according to his pleasure ; and this difference in the 
two languages renders the composition of a Spanish sonnet a 
difiicult task. Still more does the Spanish language seem hos- 
tile to the sofl termination of a succession of feminine rhjrmes ; 
for the Spanish poet, who adopts this rule of the Italian son- 
net, is compelled to banish from his rhymes all infinitives of 
verbs, together with a whole host of sonorous substantives and 
adjectives. Mendoza, therefore, availed himself of the use of 
masculine rhymes in his sonnets; but this metrical license 
was strongly censured by all partisans of the Italian style. 
Nevertheless, had he given to his sonnets more of the tender- 
ness of Petrarch, it is probable that they would have found 
imitators. Some of them, indeed, may be considered as suc- 
cessful productions ; and, throughout all, the language is cor- 
rect and noble.*" 

10. The lyric poems of Mendoza, written in the old 
national style, tacitly improved and polished, are pre- sm di 
ferred by the Spaniards to his other works. Many Mi«n<i». 
of them are printed in the Romancero General. Saa di 
Miranda, though a Portuguese, has written much in Castilian, 
as well as in his own language. Endowed by nature with 
the melancholy temperament i&in to poetic sensibility, he fell 
readily into the pastoral strain, for which his own language is 
said to be peculiarly formed. The greater and better part of 

* Sftdolet. In one of hia eplsttea dated on hie war to Borne; a >>arne7 xxnOm 

1682 (lib. Ti p. 80O, edit 1664K gitw an teken aouij tot tbe nke of lewaiaf. 

Interesting character of Mendon, then * P. 196. 
Toong, who bad Tiilted him at Oanwitnf 

VOL. I. 27 
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his eclogues, however, are in Castilian. He is sai'd to have 
chosen the latter language for imagery, and his own for refleo 
tion.^ Of this poet, as well as of his Castilian contempora- 
ries, the reader will find a sufficient account in Bouterwek 
and Sismondi. 

11. Portugal, however, produced one who did not abandon 

her own soft and voluptuous dialect, Ribeyro; the 
first distinguished poet she could boast. His strains 
are chiefly pastoral, the favorite style of his country, and 
breathe that monotonous and excessive melancholy, with which 
it requires some congenial emotion of our own to sympatliise. 
A romance of Ribeyro, Menina e Mo^a, is one of the earliest 
among the few specimens of noble prose which we find in that 
language. It is said to be full of obscure allusions to real 
events in the author's life, and cannot be read with much 
interest ; but some have thought that it is the prototype of the 
Diana of Montemayor, and the whole school of pastoral 
romance, which was afterwards admired in Europe for an 
entire century. We have, however, seen that the Arcadia of 
Sannazzaro has the priority ; and I am not aware that there 
is any specific distinction between that romance and this of 
Ribeyro. It may be here observed, that Ribeyro should, in 
strictness, have been mentioned before ; his eclogues seem to 
have been written, and possibly published, before the death 
of Emanuel in 1521. The romance, however, was a later 
production.* 

12. The French versifiers of the age of Francis I. are not 
French fcw. It does not appear that they rise above the 
poetry. level of the three preceding reigns, Louis XI., 
Charles YIII., and Louis XII. ; some of them mistaking insipid 
allegory for the creations of fancy, some tamely describing the 
events of their age ; others, with rather more spirit, satirizing 
the vices of mankind, and especially of the clergy ; while many, 
in little songs, expressed their ideal love with more perhaps of 
conventionid gallantry than passion or tenderness,* yet with 
some of those light and graceful touches which distinguish this 
style of French poetry. Clement Marot ranks far higher, 
iiarot. '^^^ psalms of Marot, though famous in their day, are 

among his worst performances. His distinguishing 

> Bouterwek, p. 240 ; Sismondi. * Qov^t, Bibliothiqoe Fran<;aiM, tols. 

* Bouterwek. Hist. (^ PortogueM Liter., z. and xi. passim :' Auguis, Recueil def 
p 24 ; BiBnondi, ir. 280. anelens Pontes Fiu^ais, toIs. ii. and Ui. 
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excellence is a ncnvete, or pretended simplicitj, of which it is 
the highest praise to say that it was the model of La Fontaine. 
This style of humor, than which nothing is more sprightl} 
or diverting, seems much less indigenous among ourselves, if 
we may judge by our older literature, than either among the 
French or Italians. 

13. In the days of Marot, French poetry had not put on all 
its chains. He does not observe the regular altema- ^j^^, „j^ 
tion of masculine and feminine rhymes, nor scruple triad 

to use the open vowel, the suppression of a mute e 
before a consonant in scanning the verse, the canying on the 
sense without a pause to the middle of the next line. These 
blemishes, as later usage accounts them, are common to Marot 
with all his contemporaries. In return, they dealt much in 
artificial schemes of recurring words or lines, as the chant 
royal, where every stanza was to be in the same rhyme and to 
conclude with the same verse ; or the rondeau, a very popular 
species of metre long afterwards, wherein two or three initial 
words were repeated at the refrain or close of every stanza.^ 

14. The poetical and imaginative spirit of Germany, sub- 
dued as it had long been, was never so weak as in oenium 
this century. Though we cannot say that this P<**^- 
poverty of genius was owing to the Reformation, it is certain 
that the Reformation aggravated very much in this sense the 
national debasement. The controversies were so scholastic 
in their terms, so sectarian in their character, so incapable of 
alliance with any warmth of soul, that^ so far as their influ- 
ence extended, and that was to a large part of the educated 
classes, they must have repressed every poet, had such ap- 
peared, by rendering the public insensible to his superiority. 
The Meister-singers were sufficiently prosaic in their original 
constitution : they neither produced, nor perhaps would have 
suffered to exhibit itself, any real excellence in poetry. But 
they became in the sixteenth century still more rigorous in 
their requisitions of a mechanical conformity to rule ; while 
at the same time they prescribed a new code of law to the 
versifier, — that of theological orthodoxy. Yet one man, of 
more brilliant fancy and powerful feeling than the „^^ .^ 
rest, Hans Sachs, the shoemaker of Nuremberg, 

stands out from the crowd of these artisans. Most conspicu- 

> Oo^H, Bibl. Fnuicaiflt, zi. 86; 0«fl- Reeherchflt de la Fnuiee, L tIL e. 6; ▲•- 
lvd,Vtode]rima^I.,TU.aOi Paaqoiar, giaU, tol. iU. 
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ous as a dramatic writer, his copious muse was silent in no 
line of verse. Heinsius accounts the bright period of Hans 
Sachs's literary labors to have been from 1530 to 1538 ; 
though he wrote much both sooner and afler that time. Hia 
poems of all kinds are said to have exceeded six thousand , 
but not more than one fourth of them are in print. In this 
facility of composition, he is second only to Lope de Vega ; 
and it must be presumed, that, uneducated, unread, accustomed 
to find his public in his own class, so wonderful a fluency was 
accompanied by no polish, and only occasionally by gleams of 
vigor and feeling. The German critics are divided concern- 
ing the genius of Hans Sachs: Wieland and Goethe gave 
him lustre at one time by their eulogies ; but, these having 
been as exaggerated as the contempt of a former generation, 
the place of the honest and praiseworthy shoemaker seems not 
likely to be fixed very high ; and there has not been demand 
enough for his works, some of which are very scarce, to en* 
courage their republication.^ 

15. The Grermans, constitutionally a devout people, were 
G«niuai never so much so as in this first age of Protestantism, 
hymns. ^^^ ^^ns, in combination with their musical tempera- 
ment, displayed itself in the peculiar line of hymns. No other 
nation has so much of this poetry. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the number of religious songs was reckoned 
at 33,000, and that of their authors at 500. Those of Luther 
have been more known than the rest ; they are hard and rude 
but impressive and deep. But this poetry, essentially re- 
strained in its flight, could not develop the creative powers 
of genius.* 

16* Among the few poems of this age, none has been so 
Thtner- Celebrated as the Theuerdanks of Melchior Pfintzing, 
danks of Secretary to the Emperor Maximilian ; a poem at one 

^^' time attributed to the master, whose praises it records, 
instead of the servant This singular work, published ori- 
ginally in 1517, with more ornament of printing and deli- 
neation than was usual, is an allegory, with scarce any spirit 
of invention or language ; wherein the knight Theuerdanks, 
and his adventures in seeking the marriage of the Princess 
Ehrreich, represent the memorable union of Maximilian with 
the heiress of Burgundy. A small number of German poetA 

1 Bei^sliu, It 160 ; BoQtsnr«k»ljL 881 ; SttrospeetlTe Bertev, toI. x 
* SoiitinfVK; Hiinitm. 
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are commemorated by Bouterwek and Heinsins, supisrioi no 
doubt in ability to Pfintzing, but so obsenre in our eyes, and 
so little extolled by their countrymen, that we need only refer 
to their pages. 

17. In the earlier part of this period of thirty years, we can 
find very little English poetry. Sir David Lyndsay, ^^^^^ 
an accomplished gentleman and scholar of Scotland, poetry : 
excels his contemporary Skelton in such qualities, ^^^^^y* 
if not in fertility of genius. Though inferior to Dunbar in 
vividness of imagination and in elegance of language, he shows 
a more reflecting and philosophical mind ; and certainly his 
satire upon James V. and his court is more poignant than the 
otlier's panegyric upon the Thistle. But, in the ordinary style 
of his versification, he seems not to rise much above the prosaic 
and tedious rhymers of the fifleenth century. His descriptions 
are as circumstantial without selection as theirs; and his 
language, partaking of a ruder dialect, is still more removed 
from our own. The poems of Ljmdsay are said by Herbert 
to have been printed in 1540, and would be among the first- 
fruits of the Scottish press; but one of these, the Complaint 
of the Papingo, had appeared in London two years before.^ 
Lyndsay's poetry is said to have contributed to the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland ; in which, however, he is but like many poets 
of his own and preceding times. The clergy were an inex- 
haustible theme of bitter reproof. 

18. "In the latter end of King Henry VTH.'s reign," says 
Puttenham in his Art of Poesie, ^^ sprung up a new wyatt and 
company of courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas Surrey. 
Wyatt the elder, and Henry, Earl of Surrey, were the two 
chieftains, who having travailed into Italy, and there tasted the 
sweet and stately measures and style of the Italian poesie, as 
novices newly crept out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, and 
Petrarch, they greatly polished our rude and homely manner 
of vulgar poesie, from that it had bene before, and for that 
cause may justly be sayd the first reformers of our English 
mectei and stile. In the same time or not long afler was the 
Lord Nicolas Vaux, a man of much facilitie in vulgar ma- 
kings.*' * The poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who died in 1544, 
and of the Earl of Surrey, executed in 1547, were first pub- 

1 [Pinkerton, howerer. denies that Umn 
it any fBDuineScoU edition beim 1568.— > Pnttenfaam, book i. eh. A. 

IMS) 
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lislied in 1557, with a few by other hands, in a scarce little 
book called Tottel's Miscellanies. They were, however, in all 
probability, known before ; and it seems necessary to mention 
them in this period, as they mark an important epoch in Eng- 
lish literature. 

1 9. Wyatt and Surrey — for we may best name them in the 
order of time, rather than of civil or poetical rank — have had 
recently the good fortune to be recommended by an editor of 
extensive acquaintance with literature, and of still superior 
taste. It will be a gratification to read the following comparison 
of the two poets, which I extract the more willingly that it is 
found in a publication somewhat bulky and expensive for the 
mass of readers. 

20. " They were men whose minds may be said to have 
Dr. Nott'i ^^®^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® same mould ; for they differ only in 
character those minuter shades of character which always must 

*"* exist in human nature ; shades of difference so infi- 
nitely varied, that there never were and never will be two per- 
sons in all respects alike. In their love of virtue and their 
instinctive hatred and contempt of vice, in their freedom from 
personal jealousy, in their thirst afler knowledge and intellec- 
tual improvement, in nice observation of nature, promptitude 
to action, intrepidity and fondness for romantic enterprise, in 
magnificence and liberality, in generous support of others and 
high-spirited neglect of themselves, in constancy in friendship, 
and tender susceptibility of affections of a still warmer nature, 
and in every thing connected with sentiment and principle, 
they were one and the same ; but, when those qualities branch 
out into particulars, they will be found in some respects to 
differ, 

21. " Wyatt had a deeper and more accurate penetration 
into the characters of men than Surrey had ; hence arises the 
difference in their satires. Surrey, in his satire against the 
citizens of London, deals only in reproach; Wyatt, in his, 
abounds with irony, and those nice touches of ridicule wliich 
make us ashamed of our faults, and therefore oflen silently 
effect amendment.^ Surrey's observation of nature was minute ; 

i Wyatt'i best poem In this style, the laurel of Wyatt, thoogh he has translated' 

Splstle to John Poins, Is a very close imi- well. 

tatlon of the tenth satire of Alamanni : It The lighter poems of Wyatt are more 

is abridged, but erery thought and ifirery unequal than those of Surrey ; but his 

▼erae in the English is taken from the Ita- Ode to his Lute does not seem inferior to 

lian. Dr. Nott has been aware of this; any production of hf3 noble competitor, 

but it ceitainly detracts a leaf from the The sonnet in which he intimates his ••• 
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but he directed it towards the works of nature in general, 
and the movements of the passions, rather than to the foibles 
and characters of men; hence it is that he excels in the 
description of rural objects, and is always tender and pathetic. 
In Wyatt'8 Complaint we hear a st'miif of manly grief which 
commands attention, and we listen to it with respect for the 
sake of him that suffers. Surrey's distress is painted in such 
natural terms that we make it our own, and recognize in his 
sorrows emotions which we are conscious of having felt our- 
selves. 

22. ^^ In point of taste and perception of propriety in com- 
position, Surrey is more accurate and just than Wyatt: he 
therefore seldom either offends with conceits or wearies with 
repetition ; and, when he imitates other poets, he is original as 
well as pleasing. In his numerous translations from Petrarch, 
he is seldom inferior to his master ; and he seldom improves 
upon him. Wyatt is almost always below the Italian, and 
frequently degrades a good thought by expressing it so that 
it is hardly recognizable. Had Wyatt attempted a translation 
of Virgil, as Surrey did, he would have exposed himself to 
unavoidable failure." * 

23. To remarks so delicate in taste and so founded in know- 
ledge, I should not venture to add much of my own. perhaps 
Something, however, may generally be admitted to "^thw*'- 
modify the ardent panegyrics of an editor. Those '***'*^ 
who, aAer reading this brilliant passage, should turn for the 
first time to the poems either of Wyatt or of Surrey, might 
think the praise too unbounded, and, in some respects perhaps, 
not appropriate. It seems to be now ascertained, after sweep- 
ing away a host of foolish legends and traditionary prejudices, 
that the Greraldine of Surrey, Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, was 
a child of thirteen, for whom his passion, if such it is to be 
called, began several years after his own marriage.' But in 
fact there is more of the conventional tone of amorous songs, 
than of real emotion, in Surrey's poetry. The 

** Easy sighB, such as men draw in love/* 

cret pamion for Anne Boleyn, whom he one of Wjatt's latest poemSf he seems to 
deflcribes under the allegory of a doe besjr- allude penltentially to his passion for her. 
ing on her collar, — i Nott's edition of Wyatt and Sumj, 

" NoU me tangers : I Ctwar's am," "'.^ur^y was bom about 1618 ; married 

Is remarkable for more than the poetry, Lady Frances Vere in 1586 ; fell in loire, if 

though that is pleasing. It may be doubt- so it was, in 1541, with QenddinSi who ' 

^il whether Anne were yet queen ; but, In bom In 1628. 
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are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch, or the fiery transports 
of the Castilians. 

24. The taste of this accomplished man is more striking 
Barrey im- than his poctical genius. He did much for his own 
veSSra-"' country and his native language. The versification 
Hon. of Surrey differs very considerably from that of his 
predecessors. He introduced, as Dr. Nott says, a sort of in- 
volution into his style, which gives an air of dignity, and re- 
moteness from common life. It was, in fact^ borrowed from 
the license of Italian poetry, which our own idiom has rejected. 
He avoids pedantic words, forcibly obtruded from the Latin, 
of which our earlier poets, both English and Scots, had been 
ridiculously fond. The absurd epithets of Hoccleve, Lydgate, 
Dunbar, and Douglas, are applied equally to the most different 
things, so as to show that they annexed no meaning to them. 
Surrey rarely lays an unnatural stress on final syllables, mere- 
ly as such, which they would not receive in ordinary pronun- 
ciation ; another usual trick of the school of Chaucer. His 
words are well chosen and well arranged. 

25. Surrey is the first who introduced blank verse into our 
Xntrodaeee English poetry. It has been doubted whether it 
bimnkverae. j^^d been previously employed in Italian, save in tra- 
gedy; for the poems of Alamanni and Rucellai were not 
published before many of our noble poet's compositions had 
been written. Dr. Nott, however, admits that Boscan and 
other Spanish poets had used it. The translation by Surrey 
of the second book of the ^neid, in blank verse, is among the 
chief of his productions. No one had, before his time, known 
how to translate or imitate with appropriate expression. But 
the structure of his verse is not very harmonious, and the 
sense is rarely carried beyond the line. 

26. If we could rely on a theory, advanced and ably sup- 

ported by his editor, Surrey deserves the still more 
^'pothesb conspicuous praise of having brought about a great 
"Se*^ revolution in our poetical numbers. It had been 

supposed to be proved by Tyrwhitt, that Chaucer's 
lines are to be read metrically, in ten or eleven syllables, like 
the Italian, and, as I apprehend, the French of his time. For 
this purpose it is necessary to presume that many tentiinations, 
now mute, were syllabically pronounced ; and, where verses 
prove refiractory after all our endeavors, Tyrwhitt has no 
scruple ia declaring them corrupt. It may be added, that 
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Gray, before the appearance of Tyrwhitt's essay on the versi- 
fication of Chaucer, had adopted, without hesitation, the same 
hypothesis.^ But, according to Dr. Nott, the verses of Chau- 
cer, and of all his successors down to Surrey, are merely 
rhythmical, to be read by cadence, and admitting of considera- 
ble variety in the number of syllables, though ten may be the 
more frequent. In the manuscripts of Chaucer, the line is 
always broken by a caesura in the middle, which is pointed out 
by a virgule ; and this is preserved in the early editions down 
to that of 1532. They come near, therefore, to the short 
Saxon line, differing chiefly by the alternate rhj^me, which 
converts two verses into one. He maintains that a great many 
lines of Chaucer cannot be read metrically, though harmonious 
as verses of cadence. This rhythmical measure he proceeds 
to show in Hoccleve, Lydgate, Hawes, Barclay, Skelton, and 
even Wyatt ; and thus concludes that it was first abandoned 
by Surrey, in whom it very rarely occurs.' 

27. This hypothesis, it should be observed, derives some 
additional plausibility from a passage in Gascoyne's ^ Notes 
of instruction concerning the making of verse or rhyme in 
English," printed in 1575. "Whosoever do peruse and well 
consider his (Chaucer*s) works, he shall find that, although 
his lines are not always of one self-same number of syllables, 
yet, being read by one that hath understanding, the longest 
verse, and that which hath most syllables in it, will fall (to the 
ear) correspondent unto that which hath fewest syllables ; and 
likewise that which hath fewest syllables shall be found yet to 
consist of words that have such natural sound as may seem 
equal in length to a verse which hath many more syllables of 
lighter accents." 

28. A theory so ingeniously maintained, and with so much 
induction of examples, has naturally gained a good ^^^ ^^^ 
deal of credit. I cannot, however, by any means con- too exten- 
cur in the extension given to it. Pages may be read '*^*' 

in Chaucer, and still more in Dunbar, where every line is re- 
gularly and harmoniously decasyllabic ; and, though the cnesura 
may perhaps fall rather more uniformly than it does in mod- 
em verse, it would be very easy to find exceptions, which could 
not acquire a rhythmical cadence by any artifice of the reader.' 

1 Omy's Worlu (edit. Mathfaw), 11. 1. ■ Sach mm Uum among mnlUtadM 

' Notts IHMertatkm, sul\)oined to th* more: — 
■eeoDd Tolome of his Wjratt and Sumj. ** A lorvr, and a lusty bachelor.'* 
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The deviations from the normal type, or decasyllabic line, were 
they more numerous than, after allowance for the license of 
pronunciation, as well as the probable corruption of the text, 
they appear to be, would not, I conceive, justify us in conclud- 
ing that it was disregarded. For these aberrant lines are 
much more common in the dramatic blank verse of the seven- 
teenth century. They are, doubtless, vestiges of the old 
rhythmical forms ; and we may readily allow that English 
versification had not, in the fifteenth or even sixteenth centuries, 
the numerical regularity of classical or Italian metre. In the 
ancient ballads, Scots and English, the substitution of the ana- 
paest for the iambic foot is of perpetual recurrence, and gives 
them a remarkable elasticity and animation ; but we never fail 
to recognize a uniformity of measure, which the use of nearly 
equipollent feet cannot, on the strictest metrical principles, be 
thought to impair. 

29. If we compare the poetry of Wyatt and Surrey with 
Pouteneaaof ^^^ ^^ Barclay or Skelton, about thirty or forty 
Wyatt and years before, the difierence must appear wonderftil. 

"™'^* But we should not, with Dr. Nott, attribute this wholly 
to superiority of genius. It is to be remembered that the later 
poets wrote in a court, and in one which, besides the aristo- 
cratic manners of chivalry, had not only imbibed a great deal 
of refinement from France and Italy, but a considerable tinge 
of ancient literature. Their predecessors were less educated 
men, and they addressed a more vulgar class of readere. Nor 
was this polish of language peculiar to Surrey and his friend. 
In the short poems of Lord Vaux, and of others about the 
same time, even in those of Nicolas Grimoald, a lecturer at 
Oxford, who was no courtier, but had acquired a classical taste, 
we find a rejection of obsolete and tnvial phrases, and the 
beginnings of what we now call the style of our older poetry. 

30. No period since the revival of letters has been so con- 

** But reason, with the shield of gold so acconnt for the imperfection of the metri- 
shene." Dtmbar. cal. Lydgate has, perhaps, on the whole, 

^' Puttenham. in his Art of Poesie (1586), 

Lydgate apologises for his own lines, — book ii. ch. 8, 4, thoagh he admits the 

Mn^.ii«« T ir««« *K« «.,«o fiiA^tn I. licentiousness of Chaucer, Lydgate, and 
"Because I know the rerae thenOn U ^^^^ ^^^^ ,„ occasionally disregi^ng 

kT\^?l -««« f^ -i.,v-# .«^ -««»-» *«« *h« caesura, does not seem to doubt thai 
As bcin^ some too short, and some too ^^^^ wrote by metrical rules, which In- 

'®°B' " deed is impUed in this censure. Dr.Notfi 

in Gray, ii. 4. This seems at once to ex- theory does not admit a disregard of 
aluai the rhythmical system, and to suia. 
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spicaous for Latin poetry as the present. Three names of 
great reputation adorn it, Sannazarius, Vida, Fracas- 
torius. The first of these, Sannazarius, or San Na-^**" poetiy. 
zaro, or Actius Sincerus, was a Neapolitan, attached g^umaariiM. 
to the fortunes of the Aragonese line of kings ; and, 
following the last of their number, Frederic, afler his unjust 
spoliation, into France, remained there till his master's death. 
Much of his poetry was written under this reign, before 1503 ; 
but his principal work, De Partu Virginis, did not appear till 
1522. This has incurred not unfair blame for the intermix- 
ture of classical mythology, at least in language, with the Gos- 
pel story ; nor is the latter very skilfully managed. But it 
would be difficult to find its equal for purity, elegance, and 
harmony of versification. The unauthorized word, the doubt- 
ful idiom, the modem turn of thought, so common in Latin 
verse, scarce ever appear in Sannazarius : a pure taste enabled 
him to difilise a Virgilian hue over his language ; and a just 
ear, united with facility in command of words, rendered his 
versification melodious and varied beyond any competitor. The 
Piscatory Eclogues of Sannazarius, which are perhaps better 
known, deserve, at least, equal praise : they seem to breathe 
the beauty and sweetness of that fair bay they describe. His 
elegies are such as may contend with Tibullus. If Sanna- 
zarius does not afiect sublimity, he never sinks below his aim : 
the sense is sometimes inferior to the style, as he is not wholly 
free from conceits ; ^ but it would perhaps be more difficult to 
find cold and prosaic passages in his works than in those '^f 
any other Latin poet in modem times. 

31. Vida of Cremona is not by any means less celebrated 
than Sannazarius : his poem on the Art of Poetry, 
and that on the Game of Chess, were printed in 
1527 ; the Christiad, an epic poem, as perhaps it deserves to 
be called, in 1535 ; and that on Silk Worms, in 1537. Vida's 
precepts are clear and judicious ; and we admire, in his Game 
of Chess especially, and the poem on Silk Worms, the skill 
with which the dry rules of art, and descriptions the most 
apparently irreducible to poetical conditions, fall into his ele- 
gant and classical language. It has been observed, that he is 

> Th49 following linea, on the constella- DignknT, imbriferum qua comlbiu » 

tlon Taami, are more puerile than any I ehoet annum. 

have Ken in thin elegant poet : — Neo qua ta»n ciarit mugitibiu aU 

**TOrTa hori ftciea: aed qua noa altera CMfol." 
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the iirst who laid down rules for imitative harmony, illustrat- 
ing them by his own example. The Christiad shows not so 
much, I think, of Vida's great talents, at least in poetical lan- 
guage ; but the subject is better managed than by Sannazarius. 
Yet, notwithstanding some brilliant passages, among which the 
conclusion of the second book De Arte Poetica is prominent, 
Vida appears to me far inferior to the Neapolitan poet. His 
versification is often hard and spondaic, the elisions too fre- 
quent, and the caesura too much neglected. The language^ 
even where the subject bests admits of it, is not always so 
elevated as we should desire. 

32. Fracastorius has obtained his reputation by the Syphi- 
ifracaflto- ^^^f published in 1530 ; and certainly, as he thought 
'*""• fit to make choice of the subject, there is no reader 
but must admire the beauty and variety of his digressions, 
the vigor and nobleness of lus style. Once only has it been 
the praise of genius to have delivered the rules of practical 
art in all the graces of the most delicious poetry, without in- 
flation, without obscurity, without affectation, and generally, 
perhaps, with the precision of truth. Fracastorius, not emu- 
lous in this of the author of the Greorgics, seems to have made 
Manilius, rather, I think, than Lucretius, his model in the 
didactic portion of his poem. 

33. Upon a fair comparison, we should not err much, in 
Latin Terae ^7 op"^on, by deciding that Fracastorius is the 
not to be greater poet, and Sannazarius the better author of 

Latin verses. In the present age, it is easy to anti- 
cipate the supercilious disd^n of those who believe it ridicu- 
lous to write Latin poetry at all, because it cannot, as they 
imagine, be written well. I must be content to answer, that 
those who do not know when such poetry is good, should be 
as slow to contradict those who do, as the ignorant in music to 
set themselves against competent judges. No one pretends 
that Sannazarius was equal to Ariosto. But it may be truly 
said, that his poetry, and a great deal more that has been 
written in Latin, beyond comparison excels most of the con- 
temporary Italian : we may add, that its reputation has been 
more extended and European. 

34. After this famous triumvirate, we might reckon several 
other uttn ^" different degrees of merit Bembo comes forward 
poets in again in these lists. His Latin poems are not nume- 

^^' rous : that upon the lake Benacus is the best known* 
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He shone more, however, in elegiac than hexameter verse. 
This is a common case in modem Latin, and might be natu- 
rally expected of Bembo, who had more of elegance than of 
vigor. Castiglione has lefl a few poems; among which the 
best is in the archaic lapidarj style, on the statue of Cleo- 
patra in the Vatican. Molza wrote much in Latin : he is the 
author of the epistle to Henry VHL, in the name of Cathe- 
rine, which has been ascribed to Joannes Secundus. It is 
very spirited and Ovidian. These poets were, perhaps, sur- 
passed by Naugerius and Flaminius ; both, but especially the 
latter, for sweetness and purity of style, to be placed in the first 
rank of lyric and elegiac poets in the Latin language. Li 
their best passages, they fall not by any means short of Tibul- 
lus or Catullus. Aonius Palearius, though his poem on the 
Immortality of the Soul is equalled by Sadolet himself to those 
of Vida and Sannazarius, seems not entitled to any thing like 
such an eulogy. He became afleni'ards suspected of Luther- 
anism, and lost his life on the scaffold at Rome. We have in 
another place mentioned the Zodiacus VitiB of Palingenius 
Stellatus, whose true name was Manzolli. The DelicisB 
Poet arum Italorum present a crowd of inferior imitations of 
classical models; but I must repeat, that the volumes pub- 
lished by Pope, and entitled Poemata Italorum, are the best 
evidences of the beauties of these poets. 

35. The Cisalpine nations, though at a vast distance from 
Italy, cannot be reckoned destitute, in this age, of inOer- 
respectable Latin poets. Of these, the best known, °»">y' 
and perhaps upon the whole the best, is Joannes Secundus, 
who found the doves of Venus in the dab-chicks of Dutch 
marshes. The Basia, however, are far from being superior to 
his elegies, many of which, though not correct, and of\en sin- 
ning by false quantity, a fault pretty general with these early 
Latin poets, especially on this side of the Alps, are generally 
harmonious, spirited, and elegant. Among the Germans, 
Eobanus Hessus, Micyllus, professor si Heidelberg, and Me- 
lanchthon, have obtained considerable praise. 
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Sect. n. 1520-1550. 

bUte of Dnmatio Representation In Italy — Spain and Portn^ — France — Oar- 
many — England. 

36. We have already seen the beginnings of the Italian 
Italian comedy, founded in its style, and frequently in its 
comedy, subjects, upon Plautus. Two of Ariosto's comedies 
have been mentioned, and two more belong to this period. 
Some difference of opinion has existed with respect to their 
dramatic merit. But few have hesitated to place above them 
Machia I ^^® Mandragola and Clitia of a great contemporary 

genius, Machiavel. The Mandragola was probably 
written before 1520, but certainly in the fallen fortunes of its 
author, as he intimates in the prologue. Ginguene, therefore, 
forgot his chronology when he supposes Leo X. to have been 
present, as cardinal, at its representation.* It seems, however, 
to have been acted before this pope at Rome. The story of 
the Mandragola, which hardly bears to be told, though Gin- 
guene has done it, is said to be founded on a real and recent 
event at Florence, — one of its striking resemblances to the 
Athenian comedy. It is admirable for its comic delineations 
of character, the management of the plot, and the liveliness 
j^^^^ta ^^ ^^ idiomatic dialogue. Peter Aretin, with little of 

the former qualities, and inferior in all respects to 
Machiavel, has enough of humorous extravagance to amuse 
the reader. The licentiousness of the Italian stage in its con- 
tempt of morality, and even, in the comedies of Peter Aretin, 
its bold satire on the great, remind us rather of Athens than 
of Rome : it is more the effrontery of Aristophanes than the 
pleasant freedom of Plautus. But the depravity which had 
long been increasing in Italy gained, in this first part of the 
sixteenth century, a zenith which it could not surpass, and 
from which it has very gradually receded. These comedies 
are often very satirical on the clergy ; the bold strokes of 
Machiavel surprise us at present ; but the Italian stage had 
something like the license of a masquerade; it was a tacit 
agreement that men should laugh at things sacred witliio 

1 QingQADii, li. 222. 
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those walls, but resume their veneration for them at the 
door.* 

37. Those who attempted the serious tone of tragedy were 
less happy in their model : Seneca generally repre- ^.^-^ 
scnted to them the ancient buskin. The Canace of 
Sperone Speroni ; the Tullia of Martelli, and the Orbecche of 
Giraldi Cinthio, esteemed the best of nine tragedies spennM. 
he has written, are within the present period. They Cinthio. 
are all works of genius. But Ginguene observes how little 
a(^l vantage the first of these plays afforded for dramatic effect ; 
most of the action passing in narration. It is true, that he 
could hardly have avoided this without aggravating the cen- 
sures of those who, as Crescimbeni tells us, thought the sub- 
ject itself unfit for tragedy.' The story of the Orbecche is 
taken by Cinthio from a novel of his own invention, and is re- 
markable for its sanguinary and disgusting circumstances. 
This became the characteristic of tragedy in the sixteenth 
century ; not by any means peculiarly in England, as some 
half-informed critics of the French school used to pretend. 
Tiie Orbecche, notwithstanding its passages in the manner of 
Titus Andronicus, is in many parts an impassioned and poeti- 
cal tragedy. Riccoboni, though he censures the general po- 
verty of style, prefers one scene in the third act to any thing 
on the stage : " If one scene were sufficient to decide the ques- 
tion, the Orbecche would be the finest play in the world."' 
Walker observes that this is the first tragedy wherein the 
prologue is separated from the play, of which, as is very well 
known, it made a part on the ancient theatre: But in Cinthio, 
and in other tragic writers long aflerwards, the prologue con- 
tinued to explain and announce the story .^ 

38. Meantime, a people very celebrated in dramatic litera- 
ture was forming its national theatre. A few at- Spanish 
tempts were made in Spain to copy the classical <*«™»- 
model. But these seem not to have gone beyond translation, 
and had little effect on the public taste. Others, in imitation 
of the Celestina, which passed for a moral example, produced 

> Berideg the pkys themselTes, see Qin- * Delia Tolgar Poesia, li. 891. Alfleri 

fu^n«^, Tol.Tl.,whogiTeiimorethanahan- went still (krther than Sperone in his 

dred page« to the Calandra, and to the Minra. Ohfections of a somewhat simllai 

eomeiUes of Ariosto, Blachiarel, and Are- Und were made tn the Tullia of Martelli. 
tin. Manj of the old comedies are reprint- * Hist, du Th63itre Italien, toI. I. 
ed in the great Milan collection of Cfassici « Wallcer, Bssaj on Italian Tnffedj ; 

Italiani. Those of MachiaTel and Ariosto Qingnte6, tI. 61, 69. 
•n Ibond in most editions of thdr woriu. 
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tedious scenes, by way of mirrors of vice and virtue, without 
reaching the fame of their original. But a third cliiss was far 
Torros more popular, and ultimately put an end to competi- 
Naharro. ^.j^jj^ ^jj^ founders of this were Torres Naharro, in 

the first years of Charles, and Lope de Rueda, a little later. 
" There is very little doubt,** says Bouterwek, " that Torres 
Naharro was the real inventor of the Spanish comedy. He 
not only wrote his eight comedies in redondillas in the romance 
style, but he also endeavored to establish the dramatic interest 
solely on an ingenious combination of intrigues, without attach- 
ing much importance to the development of character, or the 
moral tendency of the story. It is besides probable that he 
was the first who divided plays into three acts, which, being 
regarded as three days* labor in the dramatic field, were called 
jomadtts. It must, therefore, be unreservedly admitted that 
these dramas, considered both with respect to their spirit and 
their form, deserve to be I'anked as the first in the history of 
the Spanish national drama ; for, in the same path which Tor- 
res Naharro first trod, the dramatic genius of Spain advanced 
to the point attained by Calderon, and the nation tolerated no 
dramas except those which belonged to the style which had 
thus been created.**^ 

39. Lope de Rueda, who is rather better known than his 
Lope d0 predecessor, was at the head of a company of players, 
Rueda. ^^^ ^j^g limited in his inventions by the capacity of 
his troop and of the stage upon which they were to appear. 
Cervantes calls him the great Lope de Rueda, even when a 
greater Lope was before the world. " He was not,** to quote 
again from Bouterwek, ^ inattentive to general character, as is 
proved by his delineation of old men, clowns, &C., in which he 
was particularly successful. But his principal aim was to in- 
terweave in his dramas a succession of intrigues ; and, as he 
seems to have been a stranger to the art of producing stage 
effect by striking situations, he made complication the great 
object of his plots. Thus, mistakes, arising from personal 
resemblances, exchanges of children, and such-like common- 
place subjects of intrigue, form the groundwork of his stories ; 
none of which are remarkable for ingenuity of invention. 
There is usually a multitude of characters in his dramas, and 
jests and witticisms are freely introduced ; but these in general 

1 p. 285. Andrts thinki Maliano low, iiMipld, fend imworthy of tbe pnlM of 
Owrmates, t. 186. 
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consist of burlesque disputes, in which some clown is en- 
gaged." 1 

40. The Portuguese Gil Vicente may perhaps contend with 
Torres Naharro for the honor of leading the drama- Qn yj^j^t^ 
tists of the Peninsula. His Autos, indeed, as has 

been observed, do not, so far as we can perceive, differ from 
the mysteries, the religious dramas of France and England. 
Boutcrwek, strangely forgetful of these, seems to have assigned 
a character of originality, and given a precedence to the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Autos which they do not deserve. The 
specimen of one of these by Gil Vicente, given in the History 
of Portuguese Literature, is far more extravagant and less 
theatrical than our John Parfre's contemporary mystery of 
Candlemas Day. But a few comedies, or, as they are mor6 
justly styled, farces, remain ; one of which, mentioned by the 
same author, is superior in choice and management of the 
fable to most of the rude productions of that time. Its data 
is unknown. Gil Vicente's dramatic compositions of various 
kinds were collectively published in 1562: he had died iii 
1557, at a very advanced age. 

41. "These works," says Bouterwek of the dramatic pro* 
ductions of Gil Vicente in general, ^'display a true poetio 
spirit, which, however, accommodated itself entirely to the age 
of the poet, and which disdained cultivation. The dramatic 
genius of Gil Vicente is equally manifest from his power of 
invention, and from the natural turn and facility of his imita- 
tive talent. Even the rudest of these dramas is tinged with 
a certain degree of poetic feeling." ' The want of complex 
intrigue, such as we find afterwards in the Castilian drama^ 
ought not to surprise us in these early compositions. 

42. We have no record of any original dramatic composi- 
tion belonging to this age in France, with the excep- 
tion of mysteries and moralities, which are very a,Jd morL 
abundant. These were considered, and perhaps IJJijJj" 
justly, as types of the regular drama. " The French 
morality," says an author of that age, '^ represents, in some 
degree, the tragedy of the Greeks and Romans ; particularly 
because it treats of serious and important subjects ; and, if it 

> p. 282 860, too, Slnnondi, EDat. d» U LIU. dn 

> Hbt. of PortufiMse Lit., p. 88-111. Midi, It. 448. 

It would b« Tftin to look elMwbere for so [A much ftiller aooomit of (HI Vlomtt 
eopious an account of Gil Vioento, and has rinoe been giren in tha Qoarlarlf E»* 
▼•ry difllcult probably to find hia wofks. ikm te January, 1847.) 

vou I. 28 
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were contrived in French that the conclusion of the morality 
should be always unfortunate, it would become a tragedy. In 
the morality, we treat of noble and virtuous actions, either 
true, or at least probable; and choose what makes for our 
instruction in life/' ^ It is evident, from this passage and the 
whole context, that neither tragedy nor comedy were yet 
known. The circumstance is leather remarkable, when wo 
consider the genius of the nation, and the politeness of the 
court But, irom about the year 1540, we find translations 
from Latin and Italian comedies into French. These probably 
were not represented. Les Amours d*£rostrate, by Jacques 
Bourgeois, published in 1545, is taken from the Supposlti of 
Ariosto. Sibilet translated the Iphigenia of Euripides in 
1549; Bouchetel, the Hecuba in. 1550; and Lazarus Baif,two 
other plays about the same time. But a great dramatic revo- 
lution was now prepared by the strong arm of the state. The 
first theatre had been established at Paris about 1400, by the 
Confrairle de la Passion de N.S., for the representation of 
Scriptural mysteries. This was suppressed by the parlimnent 
in 1547, on account of the scandal which this devout buf- 
foonery had begun to give. The company of actors purchased 
next year the Hotel de la Bourgogne, and were authorized by 
the parliament to represent profane subjects, 'lawful and 
decent" {licites et honnetes), but enjoined to abstain from '^all 
mysteries of the passion, or other sacred mysteries.** * 

43. In Germany, meantime, the pride of the Meister- 
Q^rmaa dingers, Hans Sachs, was alone sufficient to pour 
theatre. forth a plcutcous Stream for the stage. His works, 
* collectively printed at Nuremberg in five foUo vo- 
lumes, 1578, and reprinted in five quartos at Kempten, 1606, 
contain 197 dramas among the rest. Many of his comedies 
in one act, called Schwanken, are coarse satires on the times. 
Invention, expression, and enthusiasm, if we may trust his 
admirers, are all united in Hans Sachs.^ 

1 Sibilet, Art. " Po^tique" (1548), t^intd datorr critic in the RetrtwpectiTe Reriew 

Beaactuimps, Hecherches ■ur to Tli4Atre x. 113, who eren yentures to uaert thai 

Franks, i. 82. Goethe has imitated the old ahoemaker in 

In the Jardin de Plaisance, an aoony- Faust, 
mous undated poem, printed at L^-ons pro- The Germans had many plays In this 
bably before the end of the fifteenth cen- age. Geener says, in his Pandectae Uni- 
tury, we have rules giren for compodDg versales : ** Genuaaicae fobulie multae ex- 
moralities. Beauchamps (p. 86) extracts tant. Fabula decern aetatum et Fuslo stul- 
•ome of these ; but they seem not worth torum Colmarias actas aunt. Fusio edita 
eopying. est 1587, chartis quatuor. Qui Totot hoe 

" Beaucliampa, i. 01. loco pluree ascribat in Tulgaribus linguk, 

• Uant Sachs baa met. vlth a Ywy Ian- noa ad alia fcatinamna " 
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44. The mysteries founde<1 upon Scriptural or legendary 
histories, as well as the moralities, or allegorical «^.|^ 
dramas, which, though there might be an intermix- and rimikr 
ture oi human character with abstract personifica- jJJSLnd. 
tion, did not aim at that illusion which a possible 
fable affords, continued to amuse the English public Nor 
were they confined, as perhaps they were before, to churches 
and monasteries. We find a company of players in the estab- 
lishment of Richard III. while Duke of Gloucester ; and in 
the subsequent reigns, especially under Henry YIII., this 
seems to have been one of the luxuries of the great. The 
frugal Henry VII. maintained two distinct sets of players ; 
and his son was prodigally sumptuous in every sort of court- 
exhibition, bearing the general name of revels, and superin- 
tended by a high-priest of jollity, styled the Abbot of Misrule. 
The dramatic allegories, or moral plays, found a place among 
them. It may be presumed, that from their occasionality, or 
want of merit, far the greater part have perished.* Three or 
four, which we may place before 1 550, are published in Haw- 
kins's Ancient Drama and Dodsley's Old Plays ; one is extant, 
written by Skelton, the earliest that can be referred to a known 
author.^ A late writer, whose diligence seems to have almost 
exhausted our early dramatic history, has retrieved the titles 
of a few more. The most ancient of these moral plays he 
traces to the reign of Henry VI. They became gradually 
more complicated, and approached nearer to a regular form. 
It may be observed that a line is not easily defined between 
the Scriptural mysteries and the legitimate drama : the choice 
of the story, the succession of incidents, are those of tragedy ; 
even the intermixture of buffoonery belongs to aU our ancient 
stage ; and it is only by the meanness of the sentiments and 
diction that we exclude the Candlemas Day, which is one of 
the most perfect of the mysteries, or even those of the fifteenth 
century, from our tragic series.' Nor were the moralities, 
such as we find them in the reign of Henry VIII., at a pro- 
digious distance from the regular stage : deviations from the 
original structure of these, as Mr. Collier has well observed, 
'^ by the relinquishment of abstract for individual character, 

> Collier's Anna]* of the Staffe, 1. 84, kc BawldiM*! Bariy Bnglidi DnmA. It to ^ 

s Wuton, lU. 188. Joho Parft«, and miij b« rttertd (o tka 

• CuMUemM Day, a myRtenr, on th* tfntycanof Uniry VIII. 
mozder rf tiia IxmoMoU, to pooltolMd Ib 
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paved the way, by a natural and easy gradation, for trar 
gedy and comedy, the representations of real life and man- 
ners.** * 

45. The moralities were, in this age, distinguished by the 
They are constaut introduction of a witty, mischievous, and 
rSiSbus* profligate character, denominated the Vice. This 
■atire. seeius Originally to have been an allegorical repre- 
sentation of what the word denotes; but the Vice gradually 
acquired a human individuality, in which he came very near 
to our well-known Punch. The devil was generally introduced 
in company with the Vice, and had to endure many blows 
from him. But the moralities had another striking character- 
istic in this period. They had always been religious, but they 
now became theological. In the crisis of that great revolution 
then in progress, the stage was found a ready and impartial 
instrument for the old or the new faith. Luther and his wife 
were satirized in a Latin morality represented at Gray's Lin 
in 1529. It was easy to turn the tables on the clergy. Sir 
David Lyndsay's satire of the Three Estatis, a direct attack 
upon them, was played before James V. and his queen at 
Linlithgow, in- 1539;^ and in 1543 an English statute was 

' made prohibiting all plays and interludes which meddle with 
the interpretation of Scripture. In 1549, the council of 
Edward VI. put a stop by proclamation to sll kinds of stage- 
plays.^ 

46. Great indulgence, or a strong antiquarian prejudice, is 
utin u ■ ^^^""^^ ^® discover much genius in these moralities 

' and mysteries. There was, however, a class of dra- 
matic productions that appealed to a more instructed audience. 
The custom of acting Latin plays prevailed in our universities 
at this time, as it did long afterwards. Whether it were older 
than the fifteenth century seems not to be proved ; and the 
presumption is certainly against it. " In an original draught," 
says Warton, " of the statutes of Trinity College at Cambridge, 
founded in 1546, one of the chapters is entitl^ * De Prsefecto 
ludorum qui imperator dicitur,' under whose direction and 
authority Latin comedies and tragedies are to be exhibited in 
the hall at Christmas."^ It is probable that Christ ophei*son*8 

* Hist, of EngliBh Dnunatio Poetry, II. porated and sold together renders tt th* 
96D. This I quote by its proper tttle; same, 
but it if in (kct tbe same woiic as the An« * Warton, It. 23. 
nato of the Sta«e, so fkr as being Incor- * CoUier, i. 144. 

« Hist, of Engi. Poetix, UL 905» 
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tragedy of Jephthah, and another by Grimoald on John the 
Baptist, both older than the middle of the century, were writ, 
ten for academical representation. Nor was this confined to 
the universities. Nicolas Udal, head-master of Eton, wrote 
several plays in Latin to be acted in the long nights of winter by 
his boys.* And, if we had to stop here, it might seem an un- 
necessary minuteness to take notice of the diversions of school- 
boys, especially as the same is recorded of other teachers be- 
sides Udal. But there is something more in this. Udal has 
lately become known in a new and more brilliant light, as the 
father of English comedy. It was mentioned by War- nnt Kag- 
ton, but without any comment, that Nicolas Udal wrote u*«»n^ 
some English plays to be represented by his scholars ; a passage; 
fix)m one of which is quoted by Wilson in his Art of Logic, de- 
dicated to Edward VI.* It might have been conjectured, by the 
help of this quotation, that these plays were neither of the class 
of moralities or mysteries, nor mere translations from Plautus- 
and Terence, as it would not have been unnatural at first to 
suppose. Within a few years, however, the comedy from 
which Wilson took his extract has been discovered. It was 
printed in 1565, but probably written not later than 1540. 
The title of this comedy is Ralph Roister Doister, a name un- 
couth enough, and from which we should expect a very bar- 
barous farce. But Udal, an eminent scholar, knew how to 
preserve comic spirit and humor without degenerating into 
licentious buffoonery. Ralph Roister Doister, in spite of its 
title, is a play of some merit, though the wit may seem 
designed for the purpose of natural merriment rather than 
critical glory. We find in it, what is of no slight value, the 
earliest lively picture of London manners among the gallants 
and citizens, who furnished so much for the stage down to the 
civil wars. And perhaps there is no striking difference in this 
respect between the dramatic manners under Henry VIII. 
and James I. This comedy, for there seems no kind of rea- 
son why it should be refused that honorable name, is much 

1 Udal wM not Um first, if we oonld Kinf^a College in 1606, thi« cannot be true, 

trust lUrwood's Alumni Etonenaet, who at least to Alt as Wolsey is concerned. It 

established an Eton theatre. Of Right- is said afterwards, in the same book, of one 

wise, who succeeded Lily as master of St. Hallewill, who went to Cambridge in 1582. 

Paul's, it U said by him, that he was "a that he wrote ^' the tragedy of Dido.** 

most eminent grammarian, and wrote the Which should we belicTe, or were thers 

tragedv of Dido from Virgil, which was two Didos? But Uarwood's book is no! 

acted before Cardinal Wolsey with great reckoned of much authority beyood tlw 

applause by himself and other scholars of mere reeords which 1m oopkd. 

Eton." Bat, as Kightwtoe left Kton te * Hist. of Bngl. Poatiy, Ui.21t. 
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superior to Grammar Gurton's Needle, written twenty year* 
aflerwards, from which it has wrested a long established ptc^ 
cedence in our dramatic annals.^ 



Sect. m. 1520-1550. 

RonumcM and Norttls — Babelais. 

47. The popularity of Amadis de Gaul gave rise to a class 
Bomancefl of romanccs, the delight of the multitude in the six- 
«f chivaby. teenth century, though since chiefly remembered by 
the ridicule and Ignominy that has attached itself to their 
name, — those of knight-errantry. Most of these belong to 
Spanish or Portuguese literature. Palmerin of Oliya, one of 
the earliest, was published in 1525. Palmerin, less fortunate 
than his namesake of England, did not escape the penal flame 
to which the barber and curate consigned many also of his 
younger brethren. It has been observed by Bouterwek, that 
every respectable Spanish writer, as well as Cervantes, resist- 
ed the contagion of bad taste which kept the prolix mediocrity 
of these romances in fashion.' 

48. A far better style was that of the short novel, which the 
NoTeia Italian writers, especially Boccaccio, had rendered 

popular in Europe. But, though many of these were 
probably written within this period of thirty years, none of 
much distinction come within it, as the date of their earliest 
publication, except the celebrated Belphegor of Machiavel.' 

1 See an analyBis, with eztimeta of Ralph the Vk« of the moralities ; but his humor 

Roister Doister, in Collin's Hist, of Dram, nerer depends upon the accidents of dre« 

Poetry, ii. 445-460. and accoutrements." — 1842.] 

[" The plot," Mr. Cobserres/* of Ralph * Hist, of Spanish Literature, p. 804; 

Roister Doister is amusing and well con- Dunlop's Hist, of Fiction, toI. ii. 

ducted, with an a g r eea ble intermixture of * I cannot make another exception fbar 

serious and comic dialogue, and a Tariety H Peilegrino by Cayiceo of Parma, the first 

of character to which no otner piece of a known edition of wliich, published at Va- 

timilar date can make any pretension, nice in 1£26, eridently alludes to one 



When we recollect that it was perhaps Uer : " Diligentemente in lingua toeca cor- 

written in the reign of Heniy VIII., we retto,enoTamentestampatoethl8toriato." 

ought to look upon it as a masterly j)ro- The editor spealcs of the book as obsoleia 

■duction. Had it fd^lowed Qammar Gur> in orthography and style. It is probably, 

ton's Needle by as many years as it pre- howerer, not older than the last years or 

coded it. it would hare been entitled to our the fifteenth century, beiog dedicated to 

•dmiiation on its own separate merits, Lucresia Borgia. It Is a rery prolix and 

Independent of any comparison with other tedious romance, in three boolLs and two 

pieces. The character of Bfatthew Merry- hundred and nineteen chapters, written 

Igrmkt haw and tbtn mfon % littto cf in • fsmi-poatkal, dlfluie ftiyla, and moek 
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The amusing story of Lazarillo de Tonnes was certainly writ- 
ten by Mendoza in his youth. But it did not appear in print 
within our present period.^ This is the first known specimen 
in Spain of the picaresquej or rogue style, in which the adven* 
tures of the low and rather dishonest part of the community 
are made to furnish amusement for the great The Italian 
novelists are by no means without earlier instances; hut it 
became the favorite and almost peculiar class of novel with the 
Spanish writers about the end of the century. 

49. But the most celebrated, and certainly the most brillianty 
performance in the path of fiction, that belongs to this ^j^. 
age, is that of Rabelais. Few books are less likely 
to obtain the praise of a rigorous critic ; but few have more 
the stamp of originality, or show a more redundant fertility, 
always of language, and sometimes of imagination. He bears 
a slight resemblance to Lucian, and a considerable one to 
Aristophanes. His reading is large, but always rendered sub- 
servient to ridicule ; he is never serious in a single page, and 
seems to have had little other aim, in his first two volumes, 
than to pour out the exuberance of his animal gayety. In the 
latter part of PantagrueFs history, that is the fourth and fiflh 
books, one published in 1552, the other after the author's death 
in 1561, a dislike to the Church of Rome, which had been 
slightly perceived in the first volumes, is not at all disguised ; 
but the vein of meiFriment becomes gradually less fertile, and 
weariness steals on before the close of a work which had long 
amused while it disgusted us. Allusions to particular charac- 
ters are frequent, and in general transparent enough, with the 
aid of a little information about contemporaneous history, in 
several parts of Rabelais ; but much of what has been taken 
for political and religious satire cannot, as far as I perceive, be 
satisfactorily traced beyond the capricious imagination of the 

in Um ofloal numner of loTe-storlea. Qln- edition of Luarlllo de Tonnes ma in 1686 

gntnh and Tinbowhi do not mentioa it : Bat Bmnei mentionfl one printed at Bar 

the Biogtaphie Unirenelle does. gos in 1664, and three at Antwerp in 1558 

Mr. Duiuop haa giren a short aooonnt and 1655. Sappliment an Manuel da Li- 

of a frmoBh norel, entitled. Lea ATentoras bralre, art. ** llurtado." The foUowinf 

de Lyeidaa et de Cleorithe, which he con- eariy edition also is in the British Museum, 

alders aa tlie earlieat and best specimen of of which I transcribe the titlepage : ** La 

what lie calls the spiritual romancSf un- Vida de Laxarillo de Tormer y de aus fbr* 

mixed with chiralry or allegory. Ilist. of tunas y adTersidades, noeramente impi 



rictioa, iii. 61. It was written in 1629 by aa, eorragida, y de noevo adadida ex eata 

Barire, Arehdeaeon of Sena. I ahould ana- aegonda impreasion. Vendense en AlealA 

pact that there had been some of this daaa de Ibnam en casa de Salaedo librero aSo 

ainady in Germany : tliey certainly be- de N.O. 1664." A colophon reeitaa Um 

auae common in that country afterwarda. aamt date and place of impraaaioo.— 18iS.l 
« (NIeolai Antonio teUa na that the flsal 
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author. Those who have found Montluc, the famous Bishop of 
Valence, in Panurge, or Antony of Bourbon, father of Henry 
rV., in Pantagruel, keep no measures with chronology. Pan- 
urge is so admirably conceived that we may fairly reckon him 
original ; but the germ of the character is in the graciosoj or 
clown, of the extemporaneous stage; the roguish, selfish, 
cowardly, cunning attendant, who became Panurge in the 
plastic hands of Rabelais, and Sancho in those of Cervantes. 
The French critics have not in general done justice to Rabe- 
lais, whose manner was not that of the age of Louis XIV. 
The Tale of a Tub appears to me by far the closest imitation 
of it, and to be conceived altogether in a kindred spirit ; but 
in general those who have had reading enough to rival the 
copiousness of Rabelais have wanted his invention and humor, 
or the riotousness of his animal spirits. 



Sect. IV. 1520-1550. 

Btrog^e between Latin and Italian Languages— Italian and Spanish Polite Writen— 

Criticism in Italy — In France and England. 

50. Among the polished writers of Italy, we meet on every 
^ ^ ^ . side the name of Bembo ; sreat in Italian as well as 

CXmtestor . t ^« i*^ ^ • • t^ • 

Latin and in Latin literature, in prose as m verse, it is now 
1?;"*° **°" the fourth time that it occurs to us ; and in no instance 
has he merited more of his country. Since the four- 
teenth century, to repeat what has been said before, so absorb- 
ing had become the love of ancient learning, that the natural 
language, beautiful and copious as it really was, and polished 
as it had been under the hands of Boccaccio, seemed to a 
very false-judging pedantry scarce worthy of the higher kinds 
of composition. Those, too, who with enthusiastic diligence 
had acquired the power of writing Latin well, did not brook so 
much as the equality of their native language. In an oration 
delivered at Bologna in 1529 before the emperor and pope, by 
Romolo Amaseo, one of the good writers of the sixteenth 
century, he not only pronounced a panegyric upon the 
Latin tongue, but contended that the Italian should be re- 
served for shops and markets, and the conversation of the 
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vulgar;^ nor was this doctrine, probably in rather a less de- 
gree, uncommon during that age. A dialogue of Sperone 
relates to this debated question, whether the Latin or Italian 
language should be preferred ; one of the interlocutors (pro- 
bably Lazaro Buonamici, an eminent scholar) disdaining the 
latter as a mere corruption. It is a very ingenious perform- 
ance, well conducted on both sides, and may be read with 
pleasure. The Italians of that age are as clever in criticism 
as they are wearisome on the conmionplaces of ethics. It 
purports to have been written the year after the oration of 
Romolo Amaseo, to which it alludes. 

51. It is an evidence of the more liberal spirit that generally 
accompanies the greatest abilities, that Bembo, supe- jj^^^u^ 
rior even to Amaseo in fame as a Latin writer, should of Bembo 
have been among the first to retrieve the honor of 

his native language by infusing into it that elegance and 
selection of phrase which his taste had taught him in Latin, 
and for which the Italian is scarcely less adapted. In the 
dialogue of Sperone, quoted above, it is said that ^^ it was the 
general opinion no one would write Italian who could write 
Latin ; a prejudice in some measure lightened by the poem of 
Politian on the tournament of Julian de' Medici, but not taken 
away till Bembo, a Venetian gentleman, as learned in the 
ancient languages as Politian, showed that he did not disdain 
his maternal tongue." ' 

52. It is common in the present age to show as indiscrimi- 
nating a disdain of those who wrote in Latin as they Apology te 
seem to have felt towards their own literature. But i^*''^^'*- 
the taste and imagination of Bembo are not given to every 
one ; and we must remember, in justice to such men as Ama- 
seo, who, though they imitate well, are yet but imitators in 
style, that there was really scarce a book in Italian prose 
written with any elegance, except the Decamerone of Boccac- 
cio ; the manner of which, as Tiraboschi justly observes, how- 
ever suitable to those sportive fictions, was not very well 
adapted to serious eloquence.' Nor has the Italian language, 

> TUmbofchi, x. 889. Ma eerto h non menOf cho affettata h la 

* P. 430 (edit. 1£86). ma rotondlU di periodo. iktlcoM la ooa- 

s X. 402. [BettioeUi tpealu not Tery tnuloiM, dare e spiacflToU le tnwpoeiiloiii, 

IkTorablT of Uie styto of the Oecameron. etc. L' altre opera sue di fktU non eona 

** Certo ty che il coetumare, il diplngera, I* aatoraroU ftiorchi in Crnflca. " — Bleor 

arte del dlalogo, la gnuia de' motti, la gimento d' Itelia dopo il Miileeimo, toI. I 

twlti e TarieU di earatteri nel Deeamo- p. 192.— 1842.] 
font trnno un* opom molto aloqaenta. 
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we may add, in its very best models, attained so much energy 
and condens^,tion as will satisfy the ear or the understanding 
of a good Latin scholar ; and there can be neither pedantry 
nor absurdity in saying that it is an inferior organ of human 
thought. The most valid objection to the employment of Latin 
in public discourses or in moral treatises is its exclusion of 
those whose advantage we are supposed to seek, and whose 
sympathy we ought to excite. But this objection, though not 
much less poweiful in reality than at present, struck men less 
sensibly in that age, when long use of the ancient language, 
in which even the sermons of the clergy were frequently de 
livered, had taken away the sense of its impropriety.^ 

53. This controversy points out some degree of change in 
Chanicter P^hlic Opinion, and the first stage of that struggle 
of the con- against the aristocracy of erudition which lasted more 

▼eray- Qj. iggg fQj. nearly two centuries, till, like other strug- 
gles of still more importance, it ended in the victory of the 
many. In the days of Poggio and Politian, the native Italian 
no more claimed an equality than the plebeians of Rome de- 
manded the consulship in the first years of the republic These 
are the revolutions of human opinion, bearing some analogy 
and parallelism to those of civil society, which it is the busi- 
ness of an historian of literature to indicate. 

54. The life of Bembo was spent, afler the loss of his great 
Life of patron, Leo X., in literary elegance at Padua. Here 
Bembo. he formed an extensive library, and collection of 
medals ; and here he enjoyed the society of the learned, whom 
that university supplied, or who visited him from other parts 
of Italy and Europe. Far below Sadolet in the solid virtues 
of his character, and not probably his superior in learning, he 
has certainly lefl a greater name, and contributed more to the 
literary progress of his native country. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1547 ; having a few years before obtained a 
cardinaVs hat on the recommendation of Sadolet.' 

55. The style of some other Italian and Spanish writers, 

*■ Sadolet himself had rather discoaraged tas, tnane in ea fteultate prinoeps mihi 

Bembo flrom writing Italian, as appears longe ladereref non tarn abstrahebam te 

from one of his episUes, tnanldng his illinc. quam hue Toeabam. Nee stndium 

friend for the present of a book, perhaps reprehendebam in illis tnom, sed te migora 

Le Prose. ** Sed tu fortasse con^is ex eo, qosedam spectare debere arbitrabar.*' — 

Ilia mihi non placere, quod te avoeare sole- Epist., lib. ii. p. &5. 

bam ab ilUs Uteris. Vaciebam ego id qui- * Tiraboschi, ix. 296; Gomiani, !▼. 90 

lem, sed consllio, ut Tidebar, bono. Com Sadolet. Epist., lib. zii. p. 655. 
tnim in Latinis maior mnlco Inenet digni- 
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Castiglione, Sperone, MachiaTcl. Guevara, Oliva, has been al 
ready adverted to when the subject of their writings 
was before us; and it would be tedious to dwell S*^SSui 
upon them again in this point of view. The Italians jJJ*****^* 
have been accustomed to associate almost every kind ' ^ 
of excellence with the word cinquecerUo. They extol the 
elegant style and fine taste of those writers. But Andi'es has 
remarked, with no injustice, that if we find purity, correctness, 
and elegance of expression, in the chief prose writers of this 
century, we cannot but also acknowledge an empty prolixity of 
periods, a harsh involution of words and clauses, a jejune and 
wearisome circuity of sentences, with a striking deficiency of 
thought "^ Let us admit the graces of mere language in the 
famous authors of this period ; but we must own them to be 
&r from models of eloquence, so tedious and languid as they 
are.*** The Spanish writers of the same century, he saya 
afterwards, nourished as well as the Italian with the milk of 
antiquity, transfused the spirit and vigor of these ancients inta 
their own compositions, not with the servile imitation of the 
others, nor seeking to arrange their phrases and round theii 
periods, the source of languor and emptiness, so that the besi 
Spanish prose is more flowing and harmonious than the con- 
temporary Italian.' 

56. The French do not claim, I believe, to have produced 
at the middle of the sixteenth century any prose Enxibih 
writer of a polished or vigorous style, Calvin except- ^^^^ 
ed, the dedication of whose Institutes in French to Francis I 
is a model of purity and elegance for the age.' Sir Tliomai 
More's Life of Edward V., written about 1509, ap- ^ 
pears to me the first example of good English lan- 
guage ; pure and perspicuous, well-chosen, without vulgarisrai 
or pedantry.^ His polemical tracts are inferior, but not ill* 
written. We have seen that Sir Thomas Elyot had somt 
vigor of style. Ascham, whose Toxophilus, or Dia- ^^ ^^^ 
logue on Archery, came out in 1544, does not excel 
him. But his works have been reprinted in modem times, 
and are consequently better known than those of Elyot. The 
early English writers are seldom select enough in their phrases 



> Andrte, Til. 68. Ifollingshed^s Chronicle: and the .«i.uw 

* Id. 72. may flyd a long extract In the preCiee to 

* Neafehlte%a, Bnal vat lee meOIeon Tbdd^a edition of Johnmn'a DicUonary. 
onvncei dam la langoe FranodM, p. 135. I shoald name the account of Jane Sbon 

« Thif liM betn rrprinted enttn in aa a model of ebvuik naxxatioo 
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to bear such a critical judgment as the academicians of Italy 
were wont to exercise. 

57. Next to the models of style, we may place those writings 
Italian which are desis^ned to form them. In all sorts of 
cnactem. criticism, whether it confines itself to the idioms of a 
single language, or rises to something like a general principle 
of taste, the Italian writers had a decided priority in order of 
time as well as of merit. We have already mentioned the 
earliest work, that of Fortunio, on Italian grammar. Liburnio, 
at Venice, in 1521, followed with his Volgari Eleganzie. But 
this was speedily eclipsed by a work of Bembo, published in 
1525, with the rather singular title, Le Prose. These obser- 
vations on the native language, commenced more than twenty 
years before, are written in dialogue, supposed to originate in 
the great controversy of that age, whether it were worthy of 
a man of letters to employ his mother-tongue instead of Latin. 
P^^j^ Bembo well defended the national cause, and by 

judicious criticism on the language itself and the best 
writers in it, put an end to the most specious argument under 
which the advocates of Latin sheltered themselves, — that the 
Italian, being a mere assemblage of independent dialects, vary- 
ing not only in pronunciation and orthography, but in their 
words and idioms, and having been written with unbounded 
irregularity and constant adoption of vulgar phrases, could 
afford no certain test of grammatical purity or graceful orna- 
ment. It was thought necessary by Bembo to meet this objec- 
tion by the choice of a single dialect ; and, though a Venetian, 
he had no hesitation to recognize the superiority of that spoken 
in Florence. The Tuscan writers of that century proudly 
make use of his testimony in aid of their pretensions to dic- 
tate the laws of Italian idiom. Varchi says, ^^ The Italians 
cannot be sufficiently thankful to Bembo, for having not only 
purified their language from the rust of past ages, but given it 
such regularity and clearness, that it has become what we now 
see." This early work, however, as might be expected, has 
not wholly escaped the censure of a school of subtle and fasti- 
dious critics, in whom Italy became fertile.^ 

58. Several other treatises on the Italian language appeared 
even before the middle of the century, though few compara- 
tively with the more celtbrated and elaborate labors of criti- 

I GlngoAn^, tU 800; Comlaiil, hr. 111. 
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cism in its latter portion. None seem to deserve mention, 
unless it be the Observations of Lodovico Dolce (Venice, 1550), 
which were much improved in subsequent editions. Of the 
higher kind of criticism, which endeavors to excite and guide 
our perceptions of literary excellence, we find few or no speci- 
mens, even in Italy, within this period, except so far as the 
dialogues of Bembo furnish instances. 

51). France was not destitute of a few obscure treatises at 
this time, enough to lay the foundations of her critical ^ 
literature. The complex rules of French metre were riMsand 
to be laid down; and the language was iregular y^^^ 
in pronunciation, accent, and orthography. These 
meaner, but necessary, elements of correctness occupied three 
or four writers, of whom Goujet has made brief mention: 
Sylvius, or Du Bois, who seems to have been the earliest 
writer on grammar;^ Stephen Dolet, better known by his 
unfortunate fate than by his essay on French punctuation ; * 
and, though Groujet does not name him, we may add an Eng* 
lishman. Palsgrave, who published a French grammar in 
English as early as 1530.' An earlier production than any of 
these is the Art de plaine Rh6torique, by Peter Fabry, 1521 ; 
in which, with the help of some knowledge of Cicero, he 
attempted, but with little correctness, and oflen in absurd 
expressions, to establish the principles of oratory. If his work 
is no better than Groujet represents it to be, its popularity 
must denote a low condition of literature in France.^ The 
first who aspired to lay down any thing like laws of taste in 
poetry was Thomas Sibilet, whose Art Po6tique appeared in 
1548. This is in two books; the former relating to the metri* 
cal rules of French verse, the latter giving precepts, short 
and judicious, for different kinrls of composition. It is not, 
however, a work of much importance.' 

60. A more remarkable grammarian of this time was Louis 
Meigret, who endeavored to reform orthography by ortho«m. 
adapting it to pronunciation. In a language where phy oi 
these had come to difier so prodigiously as they did ^'^ 
in French, something of this kind would be silently effected by 
the printers : but the bold scheme of Meigret went beyond 
their ideas of reformation ; and he complains that he could not 

> [The SylTiua h«re menUoned was, m I * Got:Oet, Mblioth. Fran^aise. 1. 42, 81. 

huT* bMD iDformed, Jamea Da Bob, th* * Biogr. Unir.. *' Palagraye." 

phyriciao. brother of VraaeU, who to rr * Got^, L 8Sl. 

?oniel,p.a71. — 1S42.1 • Ctoig^ Ui. 92. 
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prevail to have his words given to the public in the form he 
preferred. They were ultimately less rigid; and the new 
orthography appears in some grammatical treatises of Meigrety 
published about 1550. It was not, as we know, very suc- 
cessful ; but he has credit given him for some improvements 
which have been retained in Fi'ench printing. Meigret's 
French Grammar, it has been said, is the first that contains 
any rational or proper principles of the language. It has 
been observed, I know not how correctly, that he was the 
first wlio denied the name of case to those modifications of 
sense in nouns which are not marked by inflection ; but the 
writer to whom I am indebted for this adds, what all will not 
alike admit, that this limited meaning of the word '^ case," 
whicli the modem grammars generally adopt, is rather an 
arbitrary deviation from their pi*edecessors.* 

61. It would have been strange, if we could exhibit a list 
Cox'sArtof of English writers on the subject of our language 
Rhetorie. j^ ^j^^ ^eign of Henry VIII., when it has at all 
times been the most neglected department of our literature. 
The English have ever been as indocile in acknowledging 
the rules of criticism, even those which determine the most 
ordinary questions of grammar, as the Italians and French 
have been voluntarily obedient. Nor had they as yet drunk 
deep enough of classical learning to discriminate, by any 
steady principle, the general beauties of composition. Yet, 
among the scanty rivulets that the English press furnished, 
we find "The Art or Craft of Rhetoryke," dedicated by- 
Leonard Cox to Hugh Faringdon, Abbot of Reading. This 
book, which, though now very scarce, was translated into 
Latin, and twice printed at Cracow, in the year 1526,' is 
the work of a schoolmaster and man of reputed learning. 
The English edition has no date, but was probably pub- 
lished about 1524. Cox says : " I have partly translated 
out of a work of rhetoric written in the Latin tongue, and 
partly compiled of my own, and so made a little treatise in 
manner of an introduction into this aforesaid science, and that 
in the English tongue ; remembering that every good thing, 
after the saying of the philosopher, the more common the 
better it is." His Art of Rhetoric follows the usual distribution 
3f the ancients, both as to the kinds of oration and their parts ; 

> Btogr. UniT., *' Mdgret," » good artkk ; Ckn^t, L 88. 
* Fuuer. 
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with examples, chiefly from Roman lustorj, to direct the choice 
of arguments. It is hard to say how much may be considered 
as his own. The book is in duodecimo, and contains but 
eighty-five pages : it would of course be unworthy of notice in 
a later period. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THB SCIENTIFIO AND MISCELLANEOUS LITSRATURB OF EUROPI, 

FROM 1520 TO 1560. 



Section L 

On Blathematioal and Physical Sdenoe. 

1. The first translation of Euclid from the Greek text was 
Geometrical made bj Zamberti of Venice, and appeared in 1505. 
teeatiees. j^ y^^^ republished at Basle in 1537. The Spherics 
of Theodosius and the Conies of ApoUonius were translated 
by men, it is said, more conversant with Greek than with 
geometry. A higher praise is due to Werner of Nuremberg, 
the first who aspired to restore the geometrical analysis of the 
ancients. The treatise of Regiomontanus on triangles was first 
published in 1533. It may be presumed that its more impor- 
tant contents were aheady known to geometers. Montucla 
hints that the editor Schaener may have introduced some alge- 
braic solutions which appear in this work ; but there seems no 
reason to doubt that Regiomontanus was sufficiently acquainted 
with that science. The treatise of Vitello on optics, which 
belongs to the thirteenth century, was first printed in 1533.* 

2. Oronce Finee, with some reputation in his own times, 
^^ has, according to Montucla, no pretension to the 

name of a geometer ; and another Frenchman, Fer- 
nel, better known as a physician, who published a Cosmotheo- 
ria in 1527, though he first gave the length of a degree of the 
meridian, and came not far from the truth, arrived at it by so 
unscientific a method, being in fact no other than counting the 
BhoeUcus revolutions of a wheel along the main road, that he 

cannot be reckoned much higher.* These are obscure 

* Montncla, Kaatner. cember, 1841), that Montucla, Delambre, 

> Montucla, ii. 316 ; Klstner, U. 829. and others haye made an egregious error 

[It has lately been shown by Professor de about Femers meaRurement, which thej 

Ifocgan (Philoflophical Mafpuina for De- have reduced to French tolaua, in direel 
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names in comparison with Joachim, sumamed Rhocticus, from 
his native country. After the publication of the work of 
Regiomontanus on trigonometry, he conceived the project of 
carrying those labors still farther, and calculated the sines, 
tangents, and secants, the last of which he first reduced to 
tables, for every minute of the quadrant, to a radius of unity 
followed by fifteen ciphers ; one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments, says Montucla, of human patience, or rather of a de- 
votion to science, the more meritorious that it could not be 
attended with much glory. But this work was not published 
till 1594, and then not so complete as Rhoeticus had left it^ 

3. Jerome Cardan is, as it were, the founder of the higher 
algebra ; for, whatever he may have borrowed from owUm and 
others, we derive the science from his Ars Magna, .^!^»*^"*- 
published in 1545. It contains many valuable discoveries; 
but that which has been most celebrated is the rule for the 
solution of cubic equations, generally known by Car- cubic 6qa»> 
dan's name, though he had obtained it from a man of "®"* 
equal genius in algebraic science, Nicolas Tartaglia. The 
original inventor appears to have been Scipio Ferreo, who, 
about 1505, by some unknown process, discovered the solution 
of a single case ; that of T^-^-p xzziq. Ferreo imparted the 
secret to one Fiore, or Floridus, who challenged Tartaglia to 
a public trial of skill, not unusual in that age. Before he 
heard of this, Tartaglia, as he assures us himself, had found 
out the solution of two other forms of cubic equation; a:'-|- 
o a:* = y, and ar* — p ^•=.q. When the day of trial arrived, 
Tartaglia was able, not only to solve the problems offered by 
Fiore, but to baffle him entirely by others which resulted in 
the forms of equation, the solution of which had been disco- 
vered by himself. This was in 1535 ; and, four years afler- 
wards. Cardan obtained the secret from Tartaglia under an 
oath of secrecy. In his Ars Magna, he did not hesitate to 
violate this engagement ; and, though he gave Tartaglia the 
credit of the discovery, revealed the process to the world.' 

oppoiltkm to whftt he haa nid himself, oonoeeled hb ^aooTery ; end others have 

He estimates the degne of latitade at echoed this strain. Tajrtaglia himself sajs, 

68.006 ItaUan miles (equal to 63 or 64 in a passage I hare read in CossaU, that 

KigUsh), and conseaaently &lls rery short he meant to hare dirulged It ultimately : 

of the truth. — 1842.] but, in that age, money as well as credit 

1 Montucla, i. 682 ; Blogr. Univ., art. was to be got by keeping the secret : and 

" Jottchim ; " Kistner, i. 661. thoee who censure him wholly forget tha* 

s PlayfUr, in his second dissertatk>n in the solution of cubic equations was, in th« 

the EncTclopsBdia Britannica, though be actual state of algebra, perfcctlj derol • 

cannot but condemn Cardan, seems to of any utility to the world. 
tUnk Tartaglia rightly trsated for having 

VOL. I 29 
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He has said liimself, that by the help of Ferrari, a very good 
mathematician, he extended his rule to some cases not com- 
prehended in that of Tartaglia ; but the best historian of early 
algebra seems not to allow this claim.^ 

4. This writer, Cossali, has ingeniously attempted to trace 
B^Q^ the process by which Tartaglia arrived at this dis- 
of the covery ; * one which, when compared with the other 

overy. jg^^jj^g j-QJes of algebra, where the invention, how- 
ever useful, has generally lain much nearer the surface, seems 
an astonishing effort of sagacity. Even Harriott's beautiful 
generalization of the composition of equations was prepared 
by what Cardan and Vieta had done before, or might have 
been suggested by observation in the less complex cases.' 

5. Cardan, though not entitled to the honor of this dis- 
Cardan'B covcry, nor even equal, perhaps, in mathematical 
other dto- genius to Tartaglia, made a great epoch in the 
*^® ^' science of algebra; and, according to Cossali and 
Hutton, has a claim to much that Montucla has unfairly or 
carelessly attributed to his favorite Vieta, " It appears," says 
Dr. Hutton, "from this short chapter (lib. x. cap. 1 of the 

1 Cossali, Storia Critica d' Algebra (1797), ingenii mortalis claritatem ars fuK super et 

ii. 96, "ftc. ; Hutton's Mathematical Die- donum profecto eaUsUy experimentum au- 

(ionarj ; MontucU, i- 591 ; K<l8tner, i. 152. tem virtutis animorum^ tUque etdeoillustre^ 

* Ibid., p. 145. Tartaglia boasts of ux qui /uec attigerU nihil non intelligere 

haTing discoTered, by a geometrical con- posse se credat. Ilujas semulatione Nico- 

Btruction, that the cube of p-(-g=jpS-(- iaiu Tartalea Brlxellensis, amicus noster, 

j^^pq^i^q^. I give the modem formula; cum in certamen cum illius discipulo An- 

but literal algebra was unknown to him. J?"^® Maria Florido venisset. capitulum 

» Cardan strongly expresses his sense of >d«™ «*« vinceretur inyenit, qui mihi ipsum 

this recondite discovery. And as the pas- ™^'*a precibus exoratus tradidit. De- 

aage in which he retraces the early progrws <»?'"« enu" eP> "^^^^ Lucse PacioU, qui 

of algebra is short, and is quoted from Car- «ltra sua oapitula generate ullum aUud 

dan's works, which are scarce in England, <«» I»«* °e«»^ (quanquam tot jam antes 

by Kiistner, who is himself not very com- «•>»" \™e inventis sub manibus esset), 

monly known here, I shall transcribe the d«»perabam tamen invenire quod quserere 

whole passage as a curiosity for our phUo- ^^^ audebam.* Inde autem illo habito 

maths. -'HsecarsolimaMahometeMosis demonstrationem venatus, inteUexi com- 

Arabis fiUo initium sumpsit. Etenim hu- P»"» *!». Po«« ^^^' ^^ «> studio, 

jus rei locuples testis Leonardus Pisanus. auctaque jam confidentia. per me partim, 

RcUquit autem capitula quatuor, cum suis "f etiam aliqua per Ludovicum Ferranum, 

demonstrationibus quas nos locis suis as- o»™ wumnum nostrum, inveni. Porro 

cribemus. Post multavcro temporum in- <1"« »"> ^^ inventa sunt, iUorum nominl- 

tervalla tria capitula derivativa addita Illis *>*** decombuntur, esetera quse nomine 

sunt, incerto autore, quse tamen cum prin- carent nostra sunt. At etiam demonstra- 

dpalibus a Luca Paciolo posita sunt. De- "ones? praeter tree Mahometis, ct duas 

mum etiam ex primls, alia tria derivaUva, Ludovici, omnes nostne sunt, singulu que 

a quodam ignoto viro inventa legi, hsec ta- capinbus auis pncponentur, inde regula vA- 

men minim* In lucem prodierant, cum dita, subjicietur experimentum." — Kast- 

essent aliis longe utUiora, nam cubi et ner, p. 152. The passafl» in Italics Is also 

aumeri et cubi quadrati aestimationem do- quoted by Cossali, p. 159. 

cebant. Verum temporibus nostris Scipio 

Ferreus Bononiensls. capitulum cubi et • [This was very erroneously printed fax 

rerum numero lequalium [z^-l-pxsa?] in- the first edition ; in consequence, as I be- 

▼•nit, rem sane pulchram et admirabilem : lieve, of a mistake I had mads In transerip* 

tmn ofimem humanam subtiHtatem^ ammit tion. — lSi2.] 
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Ars Magna), that he had discovered most of the principal 
properties of the roots of equations, and could point out the 
number and nature of the roots, partly from the signs of 
the terms, and partly from the magnitude and relations of the 
co-efficients." Cossali has given the larger part of a quarto 
volume to the algebra of Cardan ; his object being to establish 
the priority of the Italian's claim to most of the discoveries 
ascribed by Montucla to others, and especially to Vieta. 
Cardan knew how to transform a complete cubic equation 
into one wanting the second term ; one of the flowers which 
Montucla has placed on the head of Vieta ; and this he ex- 
plains so fully, that Cossali charges the French historian of 
mathematics with having never read the Ars Magna.^ Leo- 
nard of Pisa had been aware, that quadratic equations might 
have two positive roots; but Cardan first perceived, or at 
least first noticed, the negative roots, which he calls Jici4B 
radices.^ In this, perhaps, there is nothing extraordinary: 
the algebraic language must early have been perceived by 
such acute men as exercised themselves in problems to give a 
double solution of every quadratic equation ; but, in fact, the 
conditions of these problems, being always numerical, were 
such as to render a negative result practically false, and im- 
pertinent to the question. It is therefore, perhaps, without 
much cause that Cossali triumphs in the ignorance shown of 
negative values by Vieta, Bachet, and even Harriott, though 
Cardan had pointed them out ; ' since we may better say, that 
they did not trouble themselves with what, in the actual appli- 
cation of algebra, could be of no utility. Cardan also is said 
to have discovered, that every cubic equation has one or three 
real roots, and (what seems hardly probable in the state of 
science at that time) that there are as many positive or true 
roots as changes of sign in the equation ; that the co-efficient 
of the second term is equal to the sum of the roots ; so that, 
where it is wanting, the positive and negative values must 
compensate each other ; * and that the known term is the pro- 
duct of all the roots. Nor was he ignorant of a method of 
extracting roots by approximation ; but in this again the defi- 

1 p. 104. efficient of the seeoiid tenn. that Gardaa 

* Montucla gfree Cardan the credit due reoogniied the existence of equal roote, 
tor this ; at Imst in his second edition eren when affected by the same sign (Coe* 
(1799), p. 696. saa, U. 302), which, considered in relatkni 

s I. 28. to the numerical problems than in aiai 

* It must, apparently, have been through would seem a kind of absurdity, 
his knowledge of thin property of the co> 
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niteness of solution, which numerical problems admit and re- 
quire, would prevent any great progress from being made.^ 
The rules are not perhaps all laid down by him very clearly ; 
and it is to be observed, that he confined himself chiefly to 
equations not above the third power; though he first pub- 
lished the method of solving biquadratics, invented by his 
co-adjutor Ferrari. Cossali has also shown, that the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry, and even to the geometrical con- 
struction of problems, was known in some cases by Tartaglia 
and Cardan ; thus plucking another feather from the wing of 
Vieta or of Descartes. It is a little amusing to see, that, 
after Montucla had labored with so much success to despoil 
Harriott of the glory which Wallis had, perhaps with too 
national a feeling, bestowed upon him for a long list of dis- 
coveries contained in the writings of Vieta, a claimant by an 
older title started up in Jerome Cardan ; who, if we may trust 
his accomplished advocate, seems to have established his right 
at the expense of both. 

6. These anticipations of Cardan are the more truly won 
^ derful when we consider that the symbolical languao^e 
tiooaofai- of algebra, that powerful instrument not only in ex- 
gebi^cian- pediting the processes of thought, but in suggesting 
general truths to the mind, was nearly unknown in 
his age. Diophantus, Fra Luca, and Cardan make use occa- 
sionally of letters to express indefinite quantities besides the 
res or cosa, sometimes written shortly, for the assumed un- 
known number of an equation. But letters were not yet 
substituted for known quantities. Michael Stifel, in his Arith- 
metica Integra, Nuremberg, 1544, is said to have first used 
the signs -^ and — , and numeral exponents of powers.^ It is 
very singular that discoveries of the greatest convenience, and 
apparently not above the ingenuity of a parish schoolmaster, 
should have been overlooked by men of extraordinary acute- 
ness, like Tartaglia, Cardan, and Ferrari, and hardly less so, 
that by dint of this acuteness they dispensed with the aid of 
these contrivances, in which we suppose that so much of the 
utility of algebraic expression consists. 

> Kistneir, p.l61. In one plaee. OoanU Mge w« find OoanU aaying :" Una loiniiia 

Aows that Uurdan had tiaiuportad all tha di quantiU ugoala al aero area un' aria 

qoantitiies of an aquation to one aide, mostraosa, e non aapeaai di eqaadoo ri 

making the whole equal to aero, which &tta eonoepiie idea." — p. 159. 

Wallis has aaoribed to HunioUas his lead- > Button ; Kilatner. 
log dlaooTwy, p. 8M. Yet in another pas- 
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7. But the great boast of science during this period is the 

treatise of Copernicus on the revolutions of the ^ . 

heavenly bodies, in six books, published at Nurem- 
berg in 1543.' This founder of modem astronomy was bom 
at Ttiorn, of a good family, in 1473 ; and, afler receiving the 
best education his country furnished, spent some years in Italy, 
rendering himself master of all the mathematical and asti*o- 
nomical science at that time attainable. He became possessed 
afterwards of an ecclesiastical benefice in his own country. It 
appears to have been about 1507, that, after meditating on 
various schemes besides the Ptolemaic, he began to adopt and 
confirm in writing that of Pythagoras, as fdone capable of 
explaining the planetary motions with that simplicity which 
gives a presumption of truth in the works of nature.^ Many 
years of exact observation confirmed his mind in the persua- 
sion that he had solved the grandest problem which can occu- 
py the astronomer. He seems to have completed his treatise 
about 1530; but perhaps dreaded the bigoted prejudices 
which afterwards oppressed Gralileo. Hence he is careful 
to propound his theory as an hypothesis, though it is sufiici- 
ently manifest that he did not doubt of its truth. It was first 
publicly announced by his disciple Joachim Rhoeticus, already 
mentioned for his trigonometry, in the Narratio de Revolu- 
tionibus Copernici, printed at Dantzic in 1540. The treatise 
of Copernicus himself, three years afterwards, is dedicated to 
the pope, Paul III., as if to shield himself under that sacred 
mantle. But he was better protected by the common safe- 
guard against oppression. The book reached him on the day 
of his death ; and he just touched with his hands the great 
legacy he was to bequeath to mankind. But many years 
were to elapse before they availed themselves of the wisdom 

« The titlepage and advertisetnent of ao kyeufUTpriToq ovdet^ euHTu" Votttmc 

fiunous a wurk, and which so few of mj gaB, apud Joh. Petrdum, anno MDxliii 

readen will have seen, are worth cop^ ing * Thia is Uie proper statement of the Co> 

from K'istner, U. 5i^. ** Nicolai Oopeirnid pemican argument, aa it then stood : !* 

Torinemdi de revolutiooibaaorbium ooeles- rested on what we may call a metaphysical 

tium libri tI. probability, founded upon its beauty and 

** ILibes in hoc opera jam reruna na<o et simplicity ; for it is to be remembered that 

edito, 8tudio0e lector, motns stellarum Uun the Ptolemaic hypothesis explained all the 

flxarum quam erraticarum, cum ex vete- phenomena then known. Those which 

ribus tum etLun ex recentibus oboerra- are only to be solved by the supposition of 

tionibus rwtitutoi; et novis insuper ac the earth^s motion were discovered long 

adniirabiHbushypothesibusomatos. 11a- afterwards. This excuses the fclow recep- 

betietiamtabulasexpeditisKimas,exquibua tion of the new aystem, interfering aa It 

•osdem ad quodris tempus quam fiM^Uime did with ao many pr^ndlces, and iiicapap 

iftlculare poceria. Igitureme, lege, fruere. ble of that kind of iroof which m«nkfai4 

geoerallT demand 
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of Copernicus. The progress of his system, even among 
astronomers, as we shall hereafter see, was exceeding slow.^ 
We maj just mention here, that no kind of progress was 
made in mechanical or optical science during the £rst part of 
the sixteenth century. 



Section IL 

On Medicine and Anatomj. 

8. The revival of classical literature had an extensive 
mfluence where we might not immediately anticipate it, — on 
ReTirai of ^^® Science of medicine. Jurisprudence itself, though 
Greek me- nominally and exclusively connected with the laws 
of Rome, was hardly more indebted to the restorers 
of ancient learning than the art of healing, which seems to 
own no mistress but nature, no code of laws but those which 
regulate the human system. But the Greeks, among their other 
vast superiorities above the Arabians, who borrowed so much, 
and so much perverted what they borrowed, were not only 
the real founders, but the best teachers , of medicine, — a 
science which in their hands seems, more than any other, to 
have anticipated the Baconian philosophy ; being founded on 
an induction proceeding by select experience, always obser- 
vant, always cautious, and ascending slowly to the generalities 
of theory. But, instead of Hippocrates and Galen, the Ara- 
bians brought in physicians of their own, men, doubtless, of 
considerable though inferior merit ; and substituted arbitrary 
or empirical precepts for the enlarged philosophy of the 
Greeks. The scholastic subtilty also obtruded itself even into 
medicine ; and the writings of the middle ages on these sub- 
jects are alike barbarous in style and useless in substance. 
Pharmacy owes much to this oriental school; but it has 

^ Oaasendi, Vita Copemici ; Biogr. Univ. ; mon to matter, and probably extending to 
Montuola; K^tner; Playfair. (}asaendi. the heavenly bodies, though it does not 
p. 14-22, gires a short analysis of the great appear that he surmised their mutual in- 
work of Copernicus, De orbium coelestium fluences in virtue of it : " Qravitatem esse 
revolutionibus, p. 22. The hypothesis is afTectionem non terrae totius, sed partium 
generally laid dovvn in the first of the six ^us propriam, qualem soli etiam et lunn 
books. One of the most remarkable pas- catensque astris convenire credibile est.*' 
sages in Copernicus is his coi^jecture, that These are the words of CopemicuB himflelf 
gravitation was not a central tendency, as quoted by Gassendi, p. Id. 
had been supposed, but an attraction com- 
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retained no reputation in physiological or pathological sci- 
ence. 

9. Nicolas Leonicenus, who became professor at Ferrara 
before 1470, was the first restorer of the ffippocra- unacreand 
tic method of practice. He lived to a very advanced other phy- 
age, and was the first translator of Galen from the ■*°**°"' 
Greek.* Our excellent countryman, Linacre, did almost as 
much for medicine. The College of Physicians, founded by 
Henry VIU. in 1518, venerates him as its original president. 
His primary object was to secure a learned profession, to res- 
cue the art of healing from mischievous ignorance, and to 
guide the industrious student in the path of real knowledge, 
which at that time lay far more through the regions of ancient 
learning than at present. It was important, not for the mere 
dignity of the profession, but for its proper ends, to encourage 
the cultivation of the Greek language or to supply its want 
by accurate versions of the chief medical writers.^ Linacre 
himself, and several eminent physicians on the Continent, 
Cop, Ruel, Gonthier, Fuchs, by such labors in translation, 
restored the school of Hippocrates. That of the Arabians 
rapidly lost ground, though it preserved through the sixteenth 
century an ascendency in Spain ; and some traces of its influ- 
ence, especially the precarious empiricism of judging diseases 
by the renal secretion, withoui sight of the patient, which was 
very general in that age, continued long afterwards in several 
parts of Europe.'' 

10. The study of Hippocrates taught the medical writers 
of this century to observe and describe like him. Medioa 
Their works, chiefly indeed after the period with ^nnoTaton. 
which we are immediately concerned, are very numerous ; and 
some of them deserve much praise, though neither the theory 
of the science, nor the power of judiciously observing and 
describing, was yet in a very advanced state. The besetting 
sin of all who should have labored for truth, an undue respect 
for authority, made Hippocrates and Galen, especially the 
former, as much the idols of the medical world as Augustin 
and Aristotle were of theology and metaphysics. This led to 
a pedantic erudition, and contempt of opposite experience, 
which rendered the professors of medicine an inexhaustible 

* Biogt. UniT. ; Sprengel, Hif t. de la M6- > Johnson's Life of Unaers, p. 307, 379 ; 
deeine (tndiiito pw Jourdan^ vol. IL Biogr. BriUnn. 

* Sprengel, toI UL pasdm 
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theme of popular ridicule. Some, however, even at an earlj 
time, broke awaj from the trammels of implicit obedience to 
the Greek masters. Fernel, one of the first physicians in 
France, rejecting what he could not approve in their writings, 
gave an example of free inquiry. Argentier of Turin tended 
to shake the influence of Galen by foimding a school which 
combated many of his leading theories.^ But the most success- 
,^ , ful opponent of the orthodox creed was Paracelsus. 
Of his speculative philosophy, or rather the wild chi- 
meras which he borrowed or devised, enough has been said 
in former pages. His reputation was originally founded on a 
Supposed skill in medicine ; and it is probable, that independ- 
ently of his real merit in the application of chemistry to 
medicine, and in the employment of very powerful agents, such 
as antimony, the fanaticism of his pretended philosophy would 
exercise that potency over the bodily frame, to which disease 
has, in recent experience, so often yielded.^ 

11. The first important advances in anatomical knowledge 
Anatomy, sincc the time of Mundinus were made by Beren- 
®*°*°«ap. ggj. q{ Carpi, in his commentary upon that author, 
printed at Bologna in 1521, which it was thought worth while 
to translate into English as late as 1 664, and in his Isagogas 
breves in Anatomiam, Bologna, 1522. He followed the steps 
of Mundinus in human dissection, and thus gained an advan- 
tage over Galen. Hence we owe to him the knowledge of 
several specific differences between the human structure and 
that of quadrupeds. Berenger is asserted to have discovered 
two of the small bones of the ear, though this is contested on 
behalf of Achillini. Portal observes, that, though some have 
regarded Berenger as the restorer of the science of anatomy, 
it is hard to strip one so much superior to him as Vesalius of 
that honor.' 

12. Every early anatomist was left far behind when Vesa- 
VesaUus ^^"^' * native of Brussels, who acquired in early 

youth an extraordinary reputation on this side of the 
Alps, and in 1540 became professor of the science at Pavia, 
published at Basle, in 1543, his great work De Corporis 
humani Fabrica. If Vesalius was not quite to anatomy what 



> Id. 204. ** Argentier," he says, " was are not inherent in certain distinct parts 
the first to lay down a novel and true prio- of the brain." 
eiple, that the different Realties of the soul * Spiengel, vol. iii. 

s Hist, de I'Anatomie, i. 277. 
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G>pemicu3 was to astronomy, he has jet been said, a little 
hyperbolicaliy, to have discovered a new world. A supersti- 
tious prejudice against human dissection had confined the an- 
cient anatomists in general to pigs and apes,* though Gkden, 
according to Portal, had some experience in the former. 
Mundinus and Berenger, by occasionally dissecting the human 
body, had thrown much additional light on its structure ; and 
the superficial muscles, those immediately under the integu- 
ments, had been studied by Da Vinci and others for the pur- 
poses of painting and sculpture. Vesalius first gave a com- 
plete description of the human body, with designs, which, at 
the time, were ascribed to Titian. We have here, therefore, 
a great step made in science : the precise estimation of Vesa- 
lius*s discoveries must be sought, of course, in anatomical his- 
tory.^ 

13. " Vesalius," says Portal, in the rapturous strain of one 
devoted to his own science, ** appears to me one of portal's 
the greatest men who ever existed. Let the astro- acco»mtof 
nomers vaunt their Copernicus, the natural philoso- 
phers their Galileo and Torricelli, the mathematicians their 
Pascal, the geographers their Columbus, — I shall always 
place Vesalius above all their heroes. The first study for 
man is man. Vesalius has had this noble object in view, and 
has admirably attained it : he has made on himself and his 
fellows such discoveries as Columbus could only make by 
travelling to the extremity of the world. The discoveries of 
Vesalius are of direct importance to man : by acquiring fresh 
knowledge of his own structure, man seems to enlarge his 
existence ; while discoveries in geography or astronomy affect 
him but in a very indirect manner." He proceeds to com- 
pare him with Winslow, more than a century later, in order 
to show how little had been done in the intermediate time. 
Vesalius seems not to have known the osteology of the ear. 
His account of the teeth is not complete ; but he first clearly 
described the bones of the feet He has given a full account 
of the muscles, but with some mistakes ; and was ignorant of 
a Tery few. In liis account of the sanguineous and nervous 
systems, the errors seem more numerous. He describes the 
intestines better than his predecessors, and the heart very 
well ; the organs of generation not better than they, and some 

1 PorUl, i. 89M88. 
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times omits their discoveries ; the brain admirably, little hav- 
ing since been added. 

14. The zeal of Vesalius and his fellow-students for anato- 
Hi8 human micaTscicnce led them to strange scenes of adven- 
diflsections. i^yq^ Thosc scrviccs which have since been thrown 
on the refuse of mankind, they voluntarily undertook. 

" Entire affection scorneth nicer hands." 

They prowled by night in charnel-houses ; they dug up the dead 
fi'om the grave ; they climbed the gibbet, in fear and silence, 
to steal the mouldering carcass of the murderer, — the risk of 
ignominious punishment, and the secret stings of superstitious 
remorse, exalting, no doubt, the delight of these useful but 
not very enviable pursuits.^ 

15. It may be mentioned here, that Vesalius, after living 
Fkte of for spme years in the court of Charles and Philip as 
Vesalius. their physician, met with a strange reverse, charac- 
teristic enough of such a place. Being absurdly accused of 
having dissected a Spanish gentleman before he was dead, 
Vesalius only escaped capital punishment, at the instance of 
the Inquisition, by undertaking a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; 
during which he was shipwrecked, and died of famine in one 
of the Greek islands.^ 

16. The best anatomists were found in Italy. But Fran- 
other cis I. invited one of these, Vidus Vidius, to his royal 
anatomists, college at Paris ; and, from that time, France had 
several of respectable name. Such were Charles Etienne, 
one of the great typographical family, Sylvius, and Gonthier.' 
A French writer about 1540, Levasseur, has been thought to 
have known, at least, the circulation of the blood through the 
lungs, as well as the valves of the arteries and veins, and their 
direction, and its purpose ; treading closely on an anticipation 
of Harvey.* But this seems to be too hastily inferred. Por- 
tal has erroneously supposed the celebrated passage of Serve- 
tus on the circulation of the blood to be contained in his book 
De Trinitatis erroribus, published in 1531;* whereas it is 

> Portal, p. 395. * Portal, p. 878, quotes the passage, 

> Portal ; Tiraboschi, Ix. 84 ; Biogr. which at first seems to warrant thb infer- 
UnlT. [Sprengel, Hist, de la MMecine, vol. ence, but Is rather obscurely worded. We 
ir. p. 6, treats the cause of the pilgrimage shall return to this sult}ect when we arrive 
of Vesalius, assigned by these writers, as a at Harrey. • 
Cftble. — 1842.1 • P. 800. 

* Portal, i. 880, et pott. 
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really found in the Christianismi Restitutio, which did not 
appear till 1553. 

17. The practice of trusting to animal dissection, from 
which it was difficult for anatomists to extricate , .. 
themselves, led some men of real merit into errors, tion of tha 
They seem also not to have profited sufficiently by ■^**™*' 
the writings of their predecessors. Massa of Venice, one of 
the greatest of this age, is ignorant of some things known to 
Berenger. Many proofs occur in Portal how imperfectly the 
elder anatomists could yet demonstrate the more delicate parts 
of the human body. 



Section IIL 

On Natural History. 



18. The progress of natural history, in all its departments, 
was very slow, and should of course be estimated by « 
the additions made to the valuable materials col- ^' 

lected by Aristotle, Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny 
The few botanical treatises that had appeared before this time 
were too meagre and imperfect to require mention. Otto 
Brunfels of Strasburg was the first who published, in 1530, 
a superior work, Herbarum vivae Eicones, in three volumes 
folio, with 238 wooden cuts of plants.^ Euricius Cordus, of 
IVIarburg, in his Botanilogicon, or dialogues on plants, dis- 
plays, according to the Biographic Universelle, but little 
knowledge of Greek, and still less observation of Botanical 
nature. Cordus has deserved more praise (though «*«*«>"• 
this seems better due to Lorenzo de' Medici), as the first who 
established a botanical garden. This was at Marburg in 
1530.* But the fortunes of private physicixms were hardly 

* Blogr. Univ. The garden of Bembo was aim celebrated. 

' Id. ; Andrte, xiU. 80 ; Ekbhom, til. Theophraatiu and Dioecorides were pub- 

804. See, too, Roecoe'a Leo X., W. 125, lished in Latin before IGOO. But it waa 

for eome pleasing notices of the early stu- not tUl about the middle of the sixteentb 

dies in natural history. Pontanus was century that botany, through the c(»m- 

fbnd of it ; and his poem on the cultira- mentaries of Matthioll on Dioecorides, be 

tlon of the lemon, orange, and citron (De gan to assume a distinct form, and to U 

hortis Uesperidum ) shows an acquaintance studied as a separata branch 
mitik some ct the operations ct hortkolturs. 
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equal to the cost of an useful collection. The University of 
Pisa led the way by establishing a public garden in 1545, 
according to the date which Tiraboschi has determined: 
that of Padua had founded a professorship of botany in 
1533.* 

19. Ruel, a physician of Soissons, an excellent Greek scholar, 
^ J had become known by a translation of Dioscorides in 

1516, upon which Huet has bestowed high praise. 
His more celebrated treatbe, De Natura Stirpium, appeared 
at Paris in 1536, and is one of the handsomest offspring of that 
press. It is a compilation from the Greek and Latin authors 
on botany, made with taste and judgment His knowledge, 
however, derived from experience, was not considerable, though 
he has sometimes given the French names of species described 
by the Greeks, so far as his limited means of observation and 
the difference of climate enabled him. Many later writers 
have borrowed from Ruel their general definitions and de- 
scriptions of plants, which he himself took from Theophras- 
tus.^ 

20. Ruel, however, seems to have been left far behind by 
Fuchs Leonard Fuchs, professor of medicine in more than 

one German university, who has secured a verdant 
immortality in the well-known Fuchsia. Besides many works 
on his own art, esteemed in their time, he published at Basle 
in 1542 his Commentaries on the History of Plants, containing 
above 500 figures, a botanical treatise frequently reprinted, 
and translated into most European languages. '^ Considered as 
a naturalist, and especially as a botanist, Fuchs holds a dis- 
tinguished place ; and he has thrown a strong light on that 
science. His chief object is to describe exactly the plants used 
in medicine ; and his prints, though mere outlines, are gene- 
rally faithful. He shows that the plants and vegetable pro- 
ducts mentioned by Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Hippocrates, 
and Galen, had hitherto been ill known." ^ 

21. Matthioli, an Italian physician, in a peaceful retreat 

near Trent, accomplished a laborious repertory of 
medical botany in his Commentaries on Dioscori- 
des, published originally, 1544, in Italian, but translated by 
himself into Latin, and frequently reprinted throughout Europe. 
Notwithstanding a bad arrangement, and the author's pronenesa 

> Ix. 10. > Biogr. UniT. (bj M. dn Petit Thoaan) • Id 
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to credulity, it was of great service at a time when no good 
work on that subject was in existence in Italy ; and its reputa- 
tion seems to have been not only general, but of long dura- 
tion.^ 

22. It was not singular that much should have been pub- 
lished, imperfect as it might be, on the natural his- low state 
tory of plants, while that of animal nature, as a matter ©^ «><**<«y' 
of science, lay almost neglected. The importance of vegetable 
products in medicine was far more extensive and various; 
while the ancient treatises, which formed substantially the 
chief knowledge of nature possessed in the sixteenth century, 
are more copious and minute on the botanical than the animated 
kingdom. Hence we find an absolute dearth of books relating 
to zoology. That of P. Jovius de Piscibus Romanis is rather 
one of a philologer and a lover of good cheer than a naturalist, 
and treats only of the fish eaten at the Roman tables.'^ Gillius 
de vi et natura animalium is little else than a compilation from 
^lian and other ancient authors, though Niceron says that 
the author has interspersed some observations of his own.' No 
work of the least importance, even for that time, can perhaps 
be traced in Europe on any part of zoology, before the Avium 
pnecipuarum historia of our countryman Turner, published at 
Cologne in 1548, though this is confined to species described 
by the ancients. Gresner, in his Pandects, which bear date 
in the same year, several times refers to it with commen- 
dation.^ 

23. Agricola, a native of Saxony, acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the processes of metallurgy from the miners 

of Chemnitz, and perceived the unmense resources 
that might be drawn from the abysses of the earth. " He is 
the first mineralogist," says Cuvier, " who appeared after the 
revival of science in Europe. He was to mineralogy what 
Gresner was to zoology : the chemical part of metallurgy, and 
especially what relates to assaying, is treated with great care, 
and has been little improved down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is plain that he was acquainted with the classics, 

> Tlnbosehi, ix. 2 ; Andris, zUL 86 ; a high compliment ttoax ao lUcutrioiu a 

Oomiani, t1. 6. naturalist, lie qnotes also a book on 

* Andrtfl, ziii.143; Rosooe^i LeoX., tAi qoadrapeds lately printed la German bT 
n^fra. Michael Herr. Turner, whom we shaU 

* Vol. zxili. ; Biogr. Unir. ; Andrte, ziU. find afmln aa a naturalist, became after- 
144. wards Dean of Wells, and was one of tlM 

* Pandect. Unirers., lib. 14. Oesner early Puritans. See Chalmers's Dktioii- 
mv be said to make great oie of Turner ; mrj. 
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the Greek alchemists, and many manuscripts. Yet he believed 
in the goblins to whom miners ascribe the effects of mephitic 
exhalations."^ 



Section IV. 

On Oriental literatorB. 



24. The study of Hebrew was naturally one of those which 
„ ^^ flourished best under the influence of Protestantism. 

It was exclusively connected with Scriptural inter- 
pretation, and could neither suit the polished irrehgion of the 
Italians nor the bigotry of those who owned no other standard 
than the Vulgate translation. Sperone observes in one of his 
dialogues, that as much as Latin is prized in Italy, so much do 
the 'Germans value the Hebrew language.* We have antici- 
pated in another place the translations of the Old Testament 
by Luther, Pagninus, and other Hebraists of this age. Sebas- 
tian Munster published the first grammar and lexicon of the 
Chaldee dialect in 1527. His Hebrew Grammar had pre- 
ceded in 1525. The Hebrew Lexicon of Pagninus appeared 
in 1529, and that of Munster himself in 1543. Elias Levita, 
Eiiaa the learned Jew who has been already mentioned, 

LeTita. deserves to stand in this his natural department above 
even Munster. Among several works that fall within this 
period, we may notice the Masorah (Venice, 1538, and Basle, 
1539), wherein he excited the attention of the world by deny- 
ing the authority and antiquity of vowel-points, and a Lexicon 
of the Chaldee and Rabbinical dialects, in 1541. "Those," 
says Simon, " who would thoroughly understand Hebrew should 
read the Treatises of Elias Levita, which are full of impor- 
tant observations necessary for the explanation of the sacred 
PeUican ^®^" * Pcllicau, One of the first who embraced the 

principles of the Zuinglian reform, has merited a 
warm eulogy from Simon for his Commentarii Bibliorum (Zu- 
rich, 1531-1536, five volumes in folio), especially for avoiding 
that display of rabbinical learning which the German Hebraists 
used to affect.* 

> Biogr. UnlT. ■ Biogr. UniT. 

* P. 102 (edit 1696). « 14 
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25. Few endeavors were made in this period towards the 
cultivation of the other Oriental languages. Pagnino printed 
an edition of the Koran at Venice in 1530; but it Arabic and 
was immediately suppressed, a precaution hardly re- Oriental 
quired while there was no one able to read it. But ^'•"*'*^ 
it may have been supposed, that the leaves of some books, like 
that recorded in the Arabian Nights, contain an active poison 
that does not wait for the slow process of understanding their 
contents. Two crude attempts at introducing the Eastern 
tongues were made soon afterwards. One of these was by 
William Postel, a man of some parts and more reading, but 
chiefly known, while he was remembered at all, for mad reve- 
ries of fanaticism, and an idolatrous veneration for a saint of 
his own manufacture, La Mere Jeanne, the Joanna Southcote 
of the sixteenth century. We are only concerned at present 
with his collection of alphabets, twelve in number, published at 
Paris in 1538. The greater part of these are Oriental. An 
Arabic Grammar followed the same year ; but the types are 
so very imperfect that it would be difficult to read them. A 
polyglott alphabet on a much larger scale appeared at Pavia 
the next year, through the care of Teseo Ambrogio, contain- 
ing those of forty languages. Ambrogio gave also an intro- 
duction to the Chaldee, Syriac, and Armenian, but very 
defective, at least as to the two latter. Such rude and incor- 
rect publications hardly deserve the name of beginnings. Ac- 
cording to Andres, Arabic was publicly taught at Paris by 
Giustiniani, and at Salamanca by Clenardus. The Ethiopic 
version of the New Testament was printed at Rome in 1548. 



Section V. 

On Geography and BlMkny. 



26. The curiosity natural to mankind had been gratified by 
various publications since the invention of printing. Geography 
containing either the relations of ancient travellers, ^^^nm^^- 
such as Alarco Polo, or of those under the Spanish or Portu- 
guese flags, who had laid open two new worlds to the European 
reader. These were for the first time collected, to the number 
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of seventeen, by Simon Grynaeus, a learned professor at Basle, 
in Novus orbis regionum et insulanim veteribus incognitarum, 
printed at Paris in 1532. We find in this collection, besides 
an introduction to cosmography by Sebastian Munster, a map 
of the world bearing the date 1531. The Cosmography of 
Apianus, professor at Ingoldstadt, published in 1524, contains 
also a map of the four quarters of the world. In this of 
Gr3rnaeus*s collection, a rude notion of the eastern regions of 
Asia appears. Sumatra is called Taprobane, and placed in 
the 150th meridian. A vague delineation of China and the 
adjacent sea is given ; but Catay is marked farther north. The 
island of Gilolo, which seems to be Japan, is about 240^ east 
longitude. South America is noted as Terra Australis recenter 
inventa, sed nondum plane cognita ; and there is as much of 
North America as Sebastian Cabot had discovered, a little 
enlarged by lucky conjecture. Magellan, by circumnavigating 
the world, had solved a famous problem. We find accordingly 
in this map an attempt to divide the globe by the 360 meri- 
dians of longitude. The best account of his voyage, that by 
Pigafetta, was not published till 1556; but the first, Maxi- 
milianus de insulis Moluccis, appeared in 1523. 

27. The Cosmography of Apianus, above mentioned, was 
. , reprinted with additions by Gemma Frisius in 1533 

and 1550. It is, however, as a work of mere geo- 
graphy, very brief and superficial, though it may exhibit as 
much of the astronomical part of the science as the times per- 
„ ^ mitted. That of Sebastian Munster, published in 

lo46, notwithstandmg its title, extends only to the 
German Empire.^ The Isolario of Bordone (Venice, 1528) 
contains a description of all the islands of the world, with 
maps.* 

28. A few voyages were printed before the middle of the 
^ century, which have, for the most part, found their 

way into the collection of Ramusio. The most con- 

1 Ekhhom, iii. 294. lineation of Australia, under the name of 
s Ilraboscbd, ix. 179. [The best map, Java Grande. But this, which seems to 
probably, of this period Is one in the Bri- come immediately flrom some Italian work, 
tish Museum, executed in France before may be traced to Marco Polo, the great fa< 
1536, as Is inferred from the ft>rm of the thur of geographical cocgecture in the mid- 
French Icing's crown, which was altered in die ages, lie gives an account, such as he 
that year. This map is generally superior picked up in China, of two bilands, Java 
to some which were engraved at a later Major and Java Minor. The continent 
time, and represents the figure of the Af- delineated in this French map Is only the 
rican continent. It has excited some at- island of Java, vastly enlarged. —1842.] 
tuition in consequence of an apparent de- 
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siderable is the History of the Indies, that is, of the Spanish 
dominions in America, by Gonzalo Hernandez, some- ^^^^^ 
times called Oviedo, by which name he is recorded in 
the Biographic Universelle. The author had resided for some 
years in St. Domingo. He published a summary of the gene- 
ral and natural history of the Indies in 1526, and twenty l)Ooks 
of this entire work in 1535. The remaining thirty did not 
appear till 1783. In the long list of geographical treatises 
given by Ortelius, a small number belong to this earlier period 
of the century. But it may be generally said, that the ac- 
quaintance of Europe with the rest of the world could as yet 
be only obtained orally from Spanish and Portuguese sailors 
or adventurers, and was such as their falsehood and blundering 
would impart 

29. It is not my design to comprehend historical literature, 
except as to the chief publications, in these volumes ; Historical 
and it is hitherto but a barren field: for, though ^°'*"- 
Guicciardini died in 1540, his great history did not appear till 
1564. Some other valuable histories, those of Nardi, Segni, 
Varchi, were also kept back, through political or other causes, 
till a comparatively late period. That of Paulus Jovius, which 
is not in very high estimation, appeared in 1550, and may be 
reckoned, perha})S, after that of Machiavel, the best of this 
age. Upon this side of the Alps, several works of this class, 
to which the historical student has recourse, might easily be 
enumerated, but none of a philosophical character, or remarka- 
ble for beauty of style. I should, however, wish to make an 
exception for the Memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard, written 
by his secretary, and known by the title of Le Loyal Serviteur : 
they are full of warmth and simplicity. A chronicle bearing 
the name of Carion, but really wintten by Melanchthon, and 
published in the German language, 1532, was afterwards trans- 
lated into Latin, and became the popular manual of universal 
history.^ But ancient and mediaeval history was as yet very 
imperfectly made known to those who had no access to its 
original sources. Even in Italy, little had yet been done with 
critical or even extensive erudition. 

> Bayle, art. "Carion; " Elchhom, ffl 286. 
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30. Italy in the sixteenth century was remarkable for the 
itftUan a.'a- number of her literary academies ; institutions which, 
**°**®'- though by no means peculiar to her, have in no other 
country been so general or so conspicuous. We have already 
taken notice of that established by Aldus Manutius at Venice 
early in this century, and of those of older date, which had 
enjoyed the patronage of princes at Florence and Naples, 
as well as of that which Pomponius Lsetus and his asso- 
ciates, with worse auspices, had endeavored to form at Rome. 
The Roman academy, after a long season of persecution or 
neglect, revived in the genial reign of Leo X. " Those were 
happy days," says Sadolet in 1529, writing to Angelo Colocci, 
a Latin poet of some reputation, " when in your suburban 
gardens, or mine on the Quirinal, or in the Circus, or by the 
banks of the Tiber, we held those meetings of learned men, 
all recommended by their own virtues and by public reputa- 
tion. Then it was, that, after a repast, which the wit of the 
guests rendered exquisite, we heard poems or orations recited 
to our great delight, — productions of the ingenious Casa- 
nuova, the sublime Vida, the elegant and correct Beroaldo, 
and many others still living or now no more."^ Corycius, a 
wealthy German, encouraged the good-humored emulation of 
these Roman luminaries.* But the miserable reverse that not 
long after the death of Leo befell Rome put an end to this 
academy, which was afterwards replaced by others of less 
fame. 

31. The first academies of Italy had chiefly directed their 
fPK-,««,«^ attention to classical literature : they compared manu- 
prdtothe scnpts, they suggested new readings or new mter- 
^**^***®' pretations, they deciphered inscriptions and coins, 
they sat in judgment on a Latin ode, or debated the propriety 
of a phrase. Their own poetry had, perhaps, never been ne- 
glected ; but it was not till the writings of Bembo founded a 
new code of criticism in the Italian language that they began 
to study it minutely, and judge of compositions with that 
fastidious scrupulousness which they had been used to exercise 
upon modem Latinity. Several academies were established 
with a view to this purpose, and became the self-appointed 
censors of their native literature. The reader will remember 
what has been already mentioned, that there was a peculiar 

1 Sadolet, Epist., p. 225 (edit. 1564). Boeeoe has quoted this interesting letter. 
• Boeooe, iU. 480. 
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Bource of verbal criticism in Italy, from the want of a recog- 
nized standard of idiom. The very name of the language was 
long in dispute. Bembo maintained that Florentine was the 
proper appellation. Varchi and other natives of the city have 
adhered to this very restrictive monopoly. Several, with more 
plausibility, contended for the name Tuscan ; and this, in fact, 
was so long adopted,, that it is hardly yet, perhaps, altogether 
out of use. The majority, however, were not Tuscans ; and, 
wtiile it is generally agreed that the highest purity of their 
language is to be found in Tuscany, the word Italian has natu- 
rally prevailed as its denomination. 

32. The academy of Florence was instituted in 1540 to 
illustrate and perfect the Ttiscan language, especially ,^^^^ ^^^^^ 
by a close attention to the poetry of Petrarch. Their n«« for 
admiration of Petrarch became an exclusive idolatry : 

the critics of this age would acknowledge no defect in him, 
nor excellence in any different style. Dissertations and com- 
mentaries on Petrarch, in all the diffuseness characteristic of 
the age and the nation, crowd the Italian libraries. We are, 
however, anticipating a little in mentioning them ; for few be- 
long to so early a period as the present. But, by dint of this 
superstitious accuracy in style, the language rapidly acquired 
a purity and beauty which has given the writers of the six- 
teenth century a value in the eyes of their countrymen not 
always so easily admitted by those who, being less able to per- 
ceive the delicacy of expression, are at leisure to yawn over 
their frequent tediousness and inanity. 

33. The Italian academies which arose in the first half of 
the century, and we shall meet with others hereafter, TheybeoooM 
are too numerous to be reckoned in these pages. ""™«««^ 
The most famous were the Intronati of Siena, founded in 
1525, and devoted, like that of Florence, to the improvement 
of their language ; the Infiammati of Padua, founded by some 
men of high attainments in 1534; and that of Modena, which, 
after a short career of brilliancy, fell imder such suspicions 
of heresy, and was subjected to such inquisitorial jealousy 
about 1542, that it never again made any figure in literary 
history.* 

34. Those academies have usually been distinguished by 
iittle peculiarities, which border sometimes on the ridiculous, 

> TinboKhJ, yiU. eh. 4, is mjr chief aoUioritj sbont Ui« Italian anadwniin of ttil» 
pniod. 
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but ser\ e probably, at least in the be^nning, to keep up the 
Their dte- Spirit of such societics. They took names humor- 
tinctiona. qusIj quaint ; they adopted devices and distinctions, 
which made them conspicuous and inspired a vain pleasure in 
belonging to them. The Italian nobility, living a good deal 
in cities, and restrained from political business, fell willingly 
into these literary associations. They have, perhaps, as a 
body, been better educated, or, at least, better acquainted with 
their own literature and with classical antiquity, than men of 
equal rank in other countries. This was more the case in the 
sixteenth century than at present. Genius and erudition have 
been always honored in Italy ; and the more, probably, that 
they have not to stand the competition of overpowering wealth 
or of political influence. 

35. Academies of the Italian kind do not greatly favor the 
Evils con- vigorous advauccs in science, and much less the origi- 
nected with nal bursts of genius, for which men of powerful minds 
^®°*' are designed by nature. They form an oligarchy, 
pretending to guide the public taste, as they are guided them- 
selves, by arbitrary maxims and close adherence to precedents. 
The spirit of criticism which they foster is a salutary barrier 
against bad taste and folly, but is too minute and scrupulous 
in repressing the individualities that characterize real talents, 
and ends by producing an unblemished mediocrity, without the 
powers of delight or excitement, for which alone the literature 
of the imagination is desired. 

36. In the beginning of this century, several societies were 

They sue- ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ Germany for the promotion of ancient 
ceed less In learning, besides that already mentioned, of the Rhine, 
Germany, ^gj^jjiigj^^jj ]jy Camcrarius of Dalberg and Conrad 

Celtes in the preceding age. Wimpfeling presided over one 
at Strasburg in 1514 ; and we find another at Augsburg in 
1518. It is probable that the religious animosities which fol- 
lowed stood in the way of similar institutions ; or they may 
have existed without obtaining much celebrity.^ 

37. Italy was rich, far beyond any other country, in public 

and private libraries. The Vatican, first in dignity, 
in antiquity, and in number of books, increased under 
almost every successive pope, except Julius II., the least fa- 
vorable to learning of them all. The Laurentian library, pur- 

> Jugler, in his Hist. Litteraria, mentioDA none betireen that of Uie Rhine, ao4 
OBtablished at Weimar in 1617, p. 1994. 
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chased by Leo X. before his accession to the papacy, from a 
monastery at Florence, which had acquired the collection afler 
the fall of the Medici in 1494, was restored to that city by Cle- 
ment VII., and placed in the newly erected building which still 
contains it. The public libraries of Venice and Ferrara were 
conspicuous ; and even a private citizen of the former, the 
Cardinal Grimani, is said to have left one of eight thousand 
volumes; at that time, it appears, a remarkable number.^ 
Those of Heidelberg and Vienna, commenced in the fifteenth 
century, were stiU the most distinguished in Grermany ; and 
Cardinal Ximenes founded one at Alcala.' It is unlikely that 
many private libraries of great extent existed in the empire ; 
but the trade of bookselling, though not yet, in general, separ 
rated from that of printing, had become of considerable im* 
portance. 

> TinboMhi, TiU. 197-219. > Jailer, Hist. Uttomria, p. 206, ctoOi. 
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Widdlctpn*s Editions of Choice Standard Worki 



Charles Lamb^s Works. 

Tlic complete works of *'The Gentle Elia," corrected and 
revised, witli a sketch of his life, by Thomas Noon Talforz>, 
and a fine steel portrait. 

This is tlie most complete, and a very elegant edition of 
Lamb. Printed in large clear type, on choice tinted paper. 
5 vols, crown 8vo., cloth, cut or uncut edges, $900; half 
calf or half Turkey morocco, $18. Each set of books in a box. 

T AMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. A new edition, 
on tinted paper. In i vol. crown Svo, cloth, cut or un* 
cut edges, $1.75 ; half calf, or half Turkey morocco, $3.5a 

T AMB'S ELIANA. Containing the hitherto un- 
collected Writings of Charles Lamb. In i vol. crown 
8vo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, $1.75 ; half calf or half Turkey 
morocco, $3*50. 

*'This gentle Lamb— > Heaven be praised for ordaining him the fittest, as it 
It the sweetest, of names I — was one whose daily life grew more beautiful as one 
oune nearer to it and measured it more carefully. 

** The world will be much older than it is yet, before an intelligent man 01 
woman can be pardoned for asking, " Who was Charles Lamb ? " And yet, 
because we know him so well, we are the more willing to know him better ; wc 
GUmol learn so much as to be content not to kn«/w more. There is no healthier 
dgn of a sound literary taste than this tender attachment for such a srriter as 
Lami>. These dainty, exquisite pages — of which nothing too good can be sai^ 
and for which book-lovers cannot too heartily thank the consdentious publisher— 
Weathe a sweetness, a fragrance, as fine as the breezes of May, and as good for the 
tppetrat souL" — ChuMgo Evening Journal 
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